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Art. 1.—1. The Table-Talk of John Selden. With Notes by 
David Irving, LL.D. Edinburgh, 1854. ; 

2. Table-Talk of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Third edition. Lon- 
don, 1851. 

3. The Table- Talk, or Familiar Discourse of Martin Luther. 
Translated by William Hazlitt. London, 1848. 


WE have not only to thank Dr. Irving for a good edition 

of a book which holds a high place in the belles-lettres 
of England, but for recalling our attention to the important 
class of works which constitute the literature of conversation. 
It seems to be the Doctor’s destiny to deal with neglected sub- 
jects. He has written a biography of George Buchanan, whose 
face, we fear, the public does not even recognise on the cover of 
his country’s famous magazine. He has written lives of Scot- 
tish poets, many of whose pipings are no longer heeded by the 
present generation. Selden’s Table-Talk, which Johnson pre~ 
ferred to all the French ‘ Ana,’ was passing into forgetfulness in 
our own times when he took it under his editorial care. The 
world cannot afford to throw aside such books, particularly if it 
considers the frivolity and want of substance of the current pub- 
lications which profess to combine amusement and instruction. 
It requires a light literature with a value in it,—a lightness like 
that of the paper boat which Shelley la nched on the Serpentine, 
and which was made of a fifty pound Bank of England bill. 

‘ Ana’ are out of fashion now, and books of Table-Talk little 
read, Some go so far as to. say that conversation itself is becom- 
ing a lost art, that the last Whig conversationist will soon have 
wearied the last Whig peer, and that the prediction which winds 
up the ‘ Dunciad’ will thus far have achieved its fulfilment in 
England. These are the gloomy vaticinations of a few who, like 
Socrates, have a morbid passion for discourse; but on whom 
their auditors may possibly retaliate with the assertion that 
human nature is unequal to supporting them in their talkative 
mood. 

It would be unpardonable to omit mentioning the Table-Talk 
of the ancients, In fact, it was one of the points in which they 
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had an advantage over us; for though they were less domestic, 
they were more social. The absence of printing imparted to 
their conversation the same superior importance which it gave to 
their oratory. A modern philosopher lives like a hermit, and 
publishes in quarto; the ancient one carried his philosophy about 
with him and propagated it in the market-place, in shops, and at 
suppers. The Table-Talk of an age was its wisdom. No won- 
der the affection of disciple for master, and there is no more 
beautiful relation, was so vividly felt. The whole state expe- 
rienced the effect of oral teaching through all the veins of its 
moral being. From the lips of Socrates himself, in the saddler’s 
shop, Euthydemus learned that he who would be fit for politics 
must go through an ethical training little dreamed of by dabblers 
in democracy. From the lips of the reverend seniors of the state 
the Roman youth learned what reading alone could never have 
taught him. His first step from home was to the house of the 
statesman or orator by whom he was generally initiated into the 
duties of life, and in whom he was to see the living image of that 
which a book can but faintly reflect. Cicero appears to have 
thought that his own hilarity at the banquets of his political 
friends was really a public service at periods of public despon- 
dency. We cannot but profoundly regret that the ‘ Liber Jocu- 
laris,’ or collection of his jokes. made by Tiro, has not been 
preserved ; for he was as thorough a table-talker as Socrates 
himself, and his mots preserved in Plutarch, Quintilian, and 
Macrobius, show that with Burke’s eloquence he combined 
Canning’s wit. 

The vivacity of the southern races was one great cause why 
this conversation had a tendency to degenerate into loquacity. 
‘The Greek to this day is pre-eminently a talker, and may be seen 
lolling outside his cafés, making’ a clatter as. rapid and endless 
as that of the Addos in Theophrastus from whom he descends. 
What babblers abounded in Athens in the period of its decay we 
know from the fact that Theophrastus gives us no less than three 
species of such characters— 


© All clear and well defined ’— 


and who, as Casaubon observes, are not to be confounded. First 
comes the ddoAécxms or simple garrulj:s. ‘He sits down,’ 
Theophrastus tells us, ‘ by the side of a man whom he does not 
know, and begins to praise his own wife. Tells what he dreamed 
the night before, and what he had for. dinner.’ Have we not 
seen him in the flesh in our own day? ‘The Addos, again, was 
not only fond of talking, but was an inveterate chatterer, who 
interfered with every human pursuit—who haunted the schools 
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and talked to the schoolmaster. Worse still was the Aovyomots, 
who dealt in rumours, and spread scandal—who was ever 
asking ‘Is there nothing new?’ Often, says Theophrastus, while 
gathering crowds round them in the baths, these gossips have 
lost their clothes. 

To this corrupted taste for an enjoyment very profitable in its 
healthy condition, the ancients owed a class of table-talkers whom 
it would be improper to pass over, more particularly as they are 
represented in considerable force in modern Europe,—a class of 
diners-out. The wag was well known in antiquity, from the simple 
yeAwronross or laughter-maker, who attended suppers profes- 
sionally, up to the smart conversationist who paid for the good 
things which he ate by the good things which he said. Of this 
gentleman, for so we call him in these polite times, there are 
excellent specimens in Plautus, Sometimes when invitations ran 
slack, he complained that the age was getting rude and unpolished, 
and had no taste for elegant pleasures. The same kind of cha- 
racter is to be traced in every generation; and ages after the 
men we have been speaking of had crackled on their pyres, 
Martial saw their representatives flourishing in Rome. A rival 
of these parasites was the aretalogus, whom we know not how to 
match in our own days, He combined the diner-out and moral 
philosopher, and used to talk at suppers of the summum bonum, 
and the Good and the Beautiful, for the amusement of those who 
thought the scurra and the parasite frivolous. The Emperor 
Augustus was particularly fond of these philosophical declaimers. 
They seem principally to have been Stoics or Cynics, and were 
remarkable for their loquacity, their love of eleemosynary pro- 
vender, and their long beards. Between them and the comic 
writers there was deadly war. 

Fond as the ancients were of conversation, it is not wonderful 
that they should have left books which may justly be included 
under the head of Table-Talk. At the head of these must be 
placed the ‘Memorabilia’ of Socrates by Xenophon, which, 
indeed, the ingenious Frenchman who has edited the ‘ Table-' 
Talk’ of Ménage was inclined to call ‘Socratiana.’ It is, no 
doubt, the prosaic aspect of Socrates which we have from Xe- 
nophon; but in the clear steel-mirror of his lucid style, the face 
of the philosopher is reflected with a truth, of which nobody can 
lose the impression. We see the man as he appeared to his 
friends, to his wife, and are well pleased to lose a little ideal 
beauty for the sake of the homely reality. ‘We commonly,’ says 
Pascal, ‘ picture Plato and Aristotle in stately robes, and as per- 
sonages always grave and solemn. They were good fellows, who 
laughed like others with their friends; and when they composed 
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their laws, and, treatises of pplicy, it was, done, m3 ingly and to 
divert themselven Lt: wag tas pep ! and serious part 
of theix life, Their highest phile beg 7 Lh simply, and 
tranquilly,,.... New,,|it Sidnsitie. mc it iy emorabilia 

that,it gives us, the ; daily existence is constant 
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Talk extant, we’ shall be beginning 
well., ancients had i ‘collections, bat they have perished ; 
and, we must search for the scattered | fragments in Athensug, 
Macrobius, Platarch,,and.Aulus.Gellius..,.A passage which the 
latter quotes, from Varro would alone. establish the, taste of the 
ancients in colloquial’ matters. :—‘ Guests should, be neither loquar 
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aa from, thin that: he ‘was :hot'at hese. ) “What,” replied 
© no s ‘your « own voice?” “You are’an impw- 
dent. fii retor ica } “when your'servant told me that 
you were. not,at tel Noni believed her, but you, will not believe 
me 
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me though I tell you so myself” This, in niodern jest-books, is “ 
said to have passed between Quin and Foote. Wit, like gold, is 
circulated ‘sometimes’ With orie ‘head’ on ‘it and sometimes with 
another, according to the ‘poteritates' who rule its realm. Few 
situations are hore trying than to sit at dinner and hear a 
raconteur telling ‘‘ the ‘capital thing’ said ‘by Louis XIV.’ to so- 
and-so, with a disfinct recollection that the same thing was said 
by Augustus to a provincial. You cannot quote Macrobius 
without the imputation of pedantry, even if you were capable of 
the cruelty; and you grin pléasant approbation with the con- 
sciousness that you are a hypocrite. 

We have lost a good deal in Czsar’s ‘ Apophthegms ;’ for his 
taste was fine and his knowledge great. His own conversation 
must have been exquisite, and some of his sallies on public ocea- 
sions show us how dexterous he must have been ‘in repiirtee. 
The sayings of one great man never come to us with’“such ‘force 
as when they are illuminated by the admiring comthents/ of 
another, and the dicta of Cesar are best read by the ight ofthe 
torch held to them by Bacon. ret 4 


‘If I should enumerate divers of his speeches, as I did those of 
Alexander, they are truly such as Solomon noteth, when he saith, 
“‘ The words of the wise are as goads;” whereof I will only recite 
three, not so delectable for elegancy, but admirable for vigour ard 
efficacy. As, first, it is reason he be thought a master of words, that 
could with one word appease a mutiny in his army, which was thus :— 
The Romans, when their generals did speak to their‘army, did use the 
word ‘ Milites,” but when the magistrates spake to the people, they 
did use the word “ Quirites.” The soldiers were in tumult, and sedi- 
tiously prayed to be cashiered ; not that they so meant, but by expos- 
tulation thereof to draw Cesar to other conditions; wherein he being 
resolute not to give way, after some silence, he began his speech,— 
* Ego, Quirites,” which did admit them already cashiered ; wherewith 
they were so surprised, crossed, and confused, as they would not suffer 
him to go on in his speech, but relinquished their demands, and made it 
their suit to be again called by the name of “ Milites.” The second 
speech was thus: Cesar did extremely affect the name of king ; and 
some were set on, as he passed by, in popular acclamation to salute him 
king : whereupon, finding the cry weak and poor, he put it off thus, in 
a kind of jest, as if they had mistaken his surname ; “ Non rex sum, sed 
Cesar ;” I am not King, but Cesar ;—a speech, that if it be searched, 
the life and fulness of it can scarce be expressed: for, first, it was.a 
refusal of the name, but yet not serious. Again, it did signify an infi- 
nite confidence and magnanimity, as if he presumed Cesar was the 
greater title, as by, his worthiness it is come to pass till this day: but 
chiefly it was a speech of great allurement toward his own purpose; as 
if the state did strive with him but for a name, whereof mean families 
were vested ; for Rex was a surname with the Romans, as well as King 
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is with us. The last speech which I will mention was used to Metel- 
lus: when Cesar, after war declared, did possess himself of the city of 
Rome, at which time entering into the inner treasury to take the money 
there accumulated, Metellus, being tribune, forbade him: whereunto 
Cesar said, “ That if he did not desist, he would lay him dead in the 
place.” And presently, taking himself up, he added, “‘ Young man, it 
is harder for me to speak than to doit.” A speech compounded of 
the greatest terror and greatest clemency that could proceed out of the 
mouth of man.’ 


Cesar knew at once whether a Cicero was genuine, and dis- 
missed a spurious one with the calm contempt of a connoisseur. 
Wit, as we have already intimated, was one of the great orator’s 
chief endowments. Quintilian celebrates his urbanitas, the word 
by which the ancients expressed that peculiar elegance of humour 
which smacks of the cultivation of a capital ; which distinguished 
high Roman society in the days of Cicero, as it did French 
society in the time of Ménage, and English society in that of 
Chesterfield ; which arrived at its perfection in Talleyrand and 
Louis XVIII., and still survives like other traditions in the 
circles of Legitimacy. But Cicero’s humour was very various ; 
nor did he abstain from coarse facetiousness, and downright puns. 
When he at last, after infinite irresolution, joined Pompey, they 
told him, sneeringly, ‘You come late.’ ‘ How late! since I 
find nothing ready ?’ was his answer. This was urbanitas. When 
Pompey, who had married Cesar’s daughter, asked, on the same 
occasion, referring to Dolabella, who had joined Czsar’s party, 
‘Where is your son-in-law? Cicero retorted, ‘ With your 
father-in-law.’ This, too, was urbanitas. But he stooped to an 
* arrant clench’ when, in allusion to the Oriental custom of boring 
the ears of slaves, he replied to the man of Eastern and servile 
descent, who complained he could not hear him, ‘ Yet you have 
holes in your ears.’ This was NoT urbanitas. Such personalities, 
however, were addressed ad populum ; and when political ex- 
citement harassed him, even Canning was coarse. 

Talk all wit would be as disagreeably monotonous as a dinner 
all champagne. When a man is always witty, it is a proof that 
he has no other quality equally conspicuous, and the person who 

“is spoken of, as par excellence ‘a wit,’ is a second rate conversa- 
tionist. ‘He was so well drest,’ said somebody to Brummell, 
‘that people would turn and look at him.’ ‘Then he was not 
well drest,’ replied that great master of the art. We venture 
to apply the doctrine to Table-Talk. It should not want wit, 
but it should not exceed in it; the epigrams should be sprinkled 
over it with the natural grace of daisies on a meadow. If we 
regret that the ‘ Liber Jocularis’ is lost, we regret still more that 
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no regular ‘ Ciceroniana’ exists, reflecting the daily conversa- 
tion, grave as well as gay, of the orator; such a book as the 
Ménagiana, or Eckerman’s Goethe, or the Table-Talk of Selden 
and Luther. 

First in time of the modern Ana, first in rank, infinitely valu- 
able and exquisitely curious, the Table-Talk of Luther naturally 
takes the place of honour. It was printed in the original German 
in 1566, and spread at once. A Latin selection quickly followed ; 
an English translation appeared in 1652. It exhibits all the 
qualities of the class in the highest form: it admits us to his 
company with a letter of introduction. To the Table-Talk, more 
than to any other work, Europe owes the personal familiarity 
which it has with the Reformer, and nobody but a good man 
could have borne the test of this kind of revelation. Yet it is 
upon the reports of his conversation, according to Bayle, that 
most of the calumnies against Luther were originally founded. 
We cheerfully allow his enemies to make the most, as they have 
taken care to do, of his out-spoken heartiness, of his. homely 
humour, of the peasant-like rusticity which accompanied his 
intense earnestness. Beyond all question, Dr. Martin was vio- 
lent and coarse, and loved a glass of beer, But the more we 
get at his intimacy the more we like him, for he has the charm 
of nature. Of the most delicate wine a man is sometimes 
tired; but water is eternally fresh and new, as welcome. the 
thousandth time as the first. His adversaries seem to have 
gone to work with something like system. If they found him in 
familiar discourse with three or four persons, they called them his 
‘pot-companions.’ If he laughed, they called him a profane 
scoffer. If he neither talked nor laughed, a dumb-devil pos- 
sessed him. It could not possibly be the case, in Father Garasse’s 
opinion, that he was a man like other people, with human 
appetites and a human temper, and not a saint in a_ picture. 
But the struggles, the infirmities of such heroes, are the most 
instructive studies possible; the more you dwell on them, the 
more you wonder at the mighty works they performed. 

The interest of Luther’s Table-Talk is that it is a perfect por- 
trait of the human and material side of one of the greatest spiritual 
men that the world eversaw. Fancy, for that was one of his ways, 
Luther rebuking Satan in the style of Squire Western. It was 
his firm conviction ‘that the Evil one may be driven away by 
jeering, because he is a haughty spirit and cannot bear contempt.’ 
There are marvellous things in the chapter on ‘the Devil and 
his Works.’ For example :— 


‘Dr. Luther said he had heard from the elector of Saxony, John 
Frederic, 
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to lay stress updirthe purely. literary side of this! book. “He talked: 
perfeetly simply aud openly;iand) even vehemently ‘and passion~ 
ately ;/he was! intent on far ‘higher objects than colloquial’ success 3 
and we! canndt, moreover} be ‘sure ‘of the pettots dis cretion’ and 
competency’ ofthe recorders.’ Nevertheless we venture to think 
that his Table-Talk-gives a fair'spetimen of the force of his imtel- 
lect,as it unquestionably represents the tohe of his chatacter. A 
seventies power: ‘of illustration | ay" ‘one of its qualities : — 
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“* Luther, taking up a caterpillar, said, Tis an emblem of the devil 
in its crawling, walk, and, beara his colours in its, ebanging hue.’ 


§ Luther 
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uf Tatherwas.one day being: shaxed, aad having his:hain cpt im the 
presence of Dr. Jonas, he.said to the, lattess+-—Qriginal, sini in us like 
the beard. We are shaved to-day, and look clean, and have a smooth 
chib,;. to-morrow) our beard has grown dgainl nor: deeb! it! cease'groWwing 
whilst, xe tembin [on jearth.|; In dike;.tmahner, joriginal: simveanrot :be 
extirpated from juss itisprings, up, in, mses doug as [we iéxiste,, Nevers 
theless, tna il resist jt, to the, wspost of qur stzerigth, and 
to, gut Hh fav, wae Sys: ye THOS fT Sw IU nist vi yrs ley 
_. Vent am assailed mith heayy fritwlations, X rush, out among my 
La Paver than remain alone by myself. oy he ‘human heart js; ike a 
millstone iif'a mill ¢When yOu pat wheat ‘under if, if turas and grinds 
and vege te cs Bare T. if your ut 1 Wheat, 'it still grinds on ; 
but then tis itself i pritids and wears away2~ Si 9Me oat No! 
“When T ldyisucking at‘my‘tidther’s breasts,’T had: io ndtiott hdw'E 
should) afterwaids eat} drink jor live )( Rven seowe bn éirth have no ided 
what the life: tocsome!wilkbe2oi ji tuods mid diiw dlor bas .boo 
‘A comet is a star that runs, not being fixed like a planet, butid 
bastard, amany, planets,., (It i a hanghty,.and; proud star, engrossing’ ithe 
whole element, audi carrying itself on,asiif if, were, there glone,.'; “Lis af 
Ue Poture ok PerenGte wba Gag, mill, be, aineylas ppd Alans Praetnes 
and boasting above others, and thinking. fhey, are. the onky people, ¢ps 
See eee TE seo o zit’ j Asad uli nwob Mt tics 
|, Phese axe, ta:botrowiaigurd from: a welleknowh medizvab art) 
idluminated; thoughts, To Call the faculty a mere,talent forilluse 
tration, would be te-speak coldly. and inadequately..|: He colouned: 
his conceptions with these|¥arious hues, beeause):he- had. a heart: 
which [felt sympathy with all! created. heamty,: and: !which..indis- 
solubly associated moral, with humin'and. physical itruthsi i! <<: 
Just about the time, that; Lather's Table-Talk appeared; namely, 
in.1566,/Josepn SéataceR was in| the! prime.of his youth, twenty- 
six years of age, and, we suppose, uttering ‘ScaLickRaNa’) every. 
day,; . Joseph was on; his travels.then),...We know. that: he:was ‘in 
Scotland soon after the slaughter of Rizzioj which bappened« 
9th; March /df, that. year, ifor, he: fella .us,:so! himself, *+-' Whett 
was there she,was-on bad terms with :her, husband ‘on account of 
the death of this David,’ and he adds, emphatically, ‘She avas a: 
beautiful ereature:)’,,.; This is, a, distinet,:bistoric, impartial testi-; 
mony, to-Mary's| beanty,: and just.one af those little facts the prev: 
servation) of which. is.a valuable, part of books of Table-Falks |. 
4 We should: like to indulge, .in.a’reverié about Joseph Scaliger's» 
stay at -Edimburgh....|No doubt, he: aad, Buchananl enjoyed Attic! 
nights, and. talked’ old, Roman-Latin,.. Nd doubt, old days.were 
recalled by: the ‘great Gréorge, old Bourdeaux |\daysy when he and, 
Muretus used to go over to Agen at the vintage time and stay 


aa 


ABs daca 





* Strange ‘to say, this had escaped ‘his elegant ‘biographer, M. Nisard, who 


speaks of his travelling in Scotland as rumoured only. , 
with 
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with Joseph’s father, the great Julius Cesar Scaliger. No doubt, 
too, they drank a few glasses of claret, and discussed Turnebus, re- 
cently dead, and abused the Jesuits, and chatted of the marvellous 
memory of Muretus, and of the matchless style of Paulus Manutius, 
and the last edition of Terence, at Florence, for which Bembo’s 
MS. had been collated. For these were days when men did not 
coarsely dismiss their work from their hours of leisure as savour- 
ing of ‘the shop,’ but loved it at all times, and felt that it was 
beautiful. But, besides that we are sadly deficient in authority 
for such visions, our subject is extensive and our space limited. 
The ‘Scaligerana’ was the earliest book of Table-Talk which 
appeared under the famous appellation of ‘Ana.’ As even re- 
spectable authors have mis-stated the origin of the name, we 
may mention that it is simply the Latin neuter plural termina- 
tion. Joseph Scaliger died in 1609. In 1666 his conversation 
was published by Isaac Vossius, who had borrowed from Daillé 
the manuscript book in which it had been taken down by two 
young gentlemen named Vassan, who knew him at Leyden, where 
he spent the last sixteen years of his life. The work was a 
medley of Latin and French—as Scaliger happened to use either 
language—and contained his off-hand remarks on men and 
things, delivered with the most entire freedom. In 1669 ap- 
peared a similar record, taken by one Vertunien, a physi- 
cian of Poitiers, at a much earlier period, and this its compiler 
called the ‘ Prima Scaligerana.’ Both compilations were amal- 
gamated in the excellent edition of ‘Scaligerana, Thuana, &c.,’ 
=~ Desmaizeaux (Amsterdam, 1740). The ‘Scaligerana,’ says Mr. 
allam, and we agree with him, ‘ deserve, perhaps, the first place 
among those amusing miscellanies known by the name of Ana.’ 
Scaliger’s place among scholars is simply royal. His pre- 
eminence is best understood from the memorandum made by 
Isaac Casaubon,* in his Diary, on the occasion of the great 
man’s death: ‘ Exstincta est illa seculi nostri lampas, lumen 
literarum, decus Gallie, ornamentum unicum Europe.’ His 
enormous memory and his world-embracing erudition were the 
wonder of mankind. We owe it to the ‘Scaligerana’ that we 
have a glimpse of his private character, one feature of which was 
a haughtiness on a par with his attainments. He was kindly, 
honest, and independent; but his pride was that of an oriental 
monarch. He looked on himself, in fact, as the monarch of 
letters, just as the ancients spoke of the Persian king—as The 





* The erudite Isaac himself sometimes said good things. When he visited the 
Sorbonne they showed him the hall, in which, as they proudly told him, disputa- 
, vcr ~\ fo held for four hundred years. ‘And what,’ said he, ‘ have they 
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King. 
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King. He had a combination of two kinds of pride, either 
of which is enough for a poor mortal. He was proud, because he 
thought himself the head of the great house of Scaliger of Verona ; 
he was proud, because he felt himself ‘intellectually among the 
leading minds of Europe. He had the haughtiness of a grandee 
blended with the haughtiness of a college ‘ Don,’ a kind of mixture 
of the pride of Baron Bradwardine with the pride of Dr. Parr. 
Imagine such a character expressing himself with frank con- 
temptuous egotism, and you have a notion of the ‘ Scaligerana.’ 

Here, for instance, we have him speaking of his father: ‘ There 
was neither king nor emperor that was so handsome as he. Look 
at me; I am exactly like him, and especially the aquiline nose!’ 
And of himself: ‘There is no one in this city that is competent 
to judge of my book against Serarius.’ Of others, with few excep- 
tions, he spoke with profound contempt. He said Bellarmine was 
an atheist ; he called Meursius a pedant and the son of a monk ; 
he compared Scioppius to an ape; he sneered at Baronius; he 
even said, once, that St. Jerome was an ass. He expressed 
many of these opinions with pointed and brilliant sarcasm. Of 
Justus Lipsius he observes: ‘I caré as little for Lipsius’ Latin 
as he does for Cicero’s.’ Of the Germans: ‘ The Germans are 
indifferent what wine they drink, so that it is wine, or what 
Latin they speak, so that it is Latin’ There is wit enough in 
the ‘Scaligerana’ to prove that it was decidedly one of his many 
gifts; and we must not forget, after all, that we have but crumbs 
from his table, and might probably have possessed better speci- 
mens had he possessed more judicious listeners. 

The ‘ Scaligerana’ contains many of those casual sayings which, 
put on ‘record, preserve the manners, the social history, and the 
biographical curiosities of an age. -A well annotated edition of 
it would be a valuable work.* It is a strange medley, and the 
strangeness is all the more prominent from the alphabetical 
arrangement. Turn over C, and you find that cheese generates 
gout; that Calvin was asthmatic and spoke beautifully ; and that 
Cujas studied, like David Hume, lying ‘le ventre contre terre,’ 
with his books around him. Turning over a few pages more, 
you find a bit of oriental learning, or classical criticism, and 
then an anecdote which brings before us in frightful reality the 
horrors of those bloody times, how Joseph’s mother, when 
‘grosse de moy,’ met a man carrying a sack full of the heads 
of executed criminals, and fainted. Next we have a lament over 
the fact that ‘nobody reads now,’ excepting Casaubon and myself, 





* It is with great pleasure that we see announced the Lives of the Scaligers, by 
the Rev. Mark Pattison,—a lively and accomplished scholar, who is deeply read 
in the literature of that age. P 
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of ¢oursel.oria Gourish! about the houstof Sealiger, followed by 
a wail over his fallensposittions 7 eeolvuss v9 9 qoog «1h 
-aitlow absutd. this -pretendedw descent ofrom ‘the! Scaligers* was, 
how it led! touthe:.$Scaligér Hypobolimaus’ of the ‘dreadful 
Scioppius,’ the (man - who aedased! Cicero of! barbarism, * and 
whose lash: was truly awful; cis ‘well known! tothe curious in 
litetary history. Joseph Scaliger accepted the fact’ on his father’s 
assertion, who'didd when: he »was‘only eighteen, and ‘téo ‘young to 
be critical: on- the: parenthl stdry,' He’ was recognised by his 
admirers: as, the’ Sealiger, and adiressed by them as Most Illus- 
trious.Hero,. It is now beyond all question, that Julius-was the 
son of Benedetto Bordone, who kept’ a ‘little shop in Venice, 
after having been originally a schoolmaster in Padua, and was 
a near kinsman of Paris Bordone, the painter. It is a curious 
fact which we have never seen noticed anywhere, that old Julius 
Cesar Scaliger had himself a great talent for painting, and had 
taken lessons from Durer. 

The * Thuana’ and ‘ Perroniana’ (or Table-Talk of Cardinal 
Perron) appeared together in 1669. This book we likewise owe 
to Isaac Vossius. But nothing can be more meagre, more un+ 
satisfactory as a record of an eminent man, than the ‘ Thuana.’ 
The ‘ Perroniana’ is much fuller. It brings the Cardinal before 
us—a lively, vain, lettered, colloquial, and rather worldly prelate 
—much as he may have been supposed to appear to the courtiers 
of Henri Quatre. The Cardinal flattered himself that he had 
nearly converted Isaac Casaubon, which the reader need not 
believe. He was a great admirer of Cicero, and very fond of 
Normandy cider, facts which, owing to the alphabetical sequence, 
jostle each other in the book. He preserves some of the mots of 
the great Henry, such as, ‘ Let ee) look after the fools ; 
the wise men will do us no harm.’ He had the tendency to laugh 
at the Germans which was then fashionable, and seems to have 
had a notion that Luther did not believe the immortality of the 
soul. But the Cardinal, as we know from other Ana, was gouty 
in his old age, like many lively men, from Erasmus to James 
Smith, and his temper may have suffered. In his youth he had 
been so active as to be a wonderful jumper—a fact which he 
of course dwelt on when the dira podagra chained him to his 
garden-chair. 

After these publications Ana became quite a literary rage. 





* « Few, at present,’ says Bayle, ‘ believe his pretensions to be well-founded.’ 
(Dict., art. Verona,)—In the splendid work of Count Litta on Italian families, 
the claim is rejected as preposterous. Julius Cesar’s pretended grandfather 
figures in the pedigree of the Scaligeri as ‘an imaginary individual.’—(Litta, 


tom. v.) 
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They. fell like, a.shower of. heaives ion: thie tdbles.4f <Eurépe,.. oUn- 
fortunately, people were careless what they;gavesforth undér: the 
title; ‘and. We often; tum ‘to; them |) withneerigsity only 4b: be idis- 
appointed. . "These 'is,a;‘:Bolmand.! :Wihowouldmot like to hear 
the,table-talk.ef Beileau?; ) But thecdbookis as:thinias a- pancake; 
and to judge. from; this retordyit might be supposed that Boileau 
anee,\said a good. thing, as>:Bruminell once ate avpea.) The 
pleasantry. was apropos of the mad:theory of Hardouia, that the 
classics were, wzitten by the monks: |The poet.answered that he 
did \not-like monks generally,: (but ithatonel would not: object ito: 
liye with Brother, Virgilion: Father dtorace.:: It is questionable 
whether Boileau .was strictly aldiseur debéns-shnots,any mobre thar 
Pope 5, but..we.think it;probable-that | alliguch men ‘have talkett 
better, than.is commenly,believediol iol eine to comentA roa 8 
The §,Ménagiana,’ eceupies: undeubtedly::a rank snext:\to thé 
“‘Sepligerana;’ |; Menage-+whose fine manly: face, adorned: by: 2 
flowing and stately wig, is one of the uidstupleasing:»ini the 
“Elommes | Illustnes,’ of | Pesranlt-—was:dinong::theamost learked 
men of bis century, and ia’ tonspicuons omiament of: Paris in days 
when.Paris was.the head-quarters ef:theyintellect of Eurdpes::: He 
was, .essentially;,a,/comvexsationiat——thatids!to sayy he ~was..watty 
without) being. only a.wat,and could :bringsall the:resources! of his 
mind, into; play in ja, manner agretabletoiseciety, Itis avery 
happy,.combination, whiel.enables a man: to achieve this;:for 
the, two dangers. which, threaten him ate» imminent—-he irons @ 
risk of being) a jester, and he runsa risk of being»a' bore. Bor 
i; Under despotisms,.a certain. kind: of::conversation! attains: its 
point.in Paris during.the..Leuis| Quatorze period. | The: disear 
wasin his glory,|...M..de.Bautrn, Ménage tells us, was invited 
everywhere, for, the, sake of, his bons-mets::; When the:king gave 
an appointment, he communicated ‘it to,the object: of:-his »con+ 
descension in.,an,elegant. sayings: {If Tohad | known,’ he:woukd 
remark, ‘a more deserving} person,, 1 »wouldi have selected him.” 
His compliments. were repeated for their point, and by extending: 
and)perpetuating (praise immensely multiplied its: values: Wher 
the old /Duplessis_was,, mourning his . misfortune in being pre- 
vented by, age, from,.taking ;partoin aocampaign,, the: King 
answered, ‘We do but toil to earn the reputation: whieh» yor 
have, acquired.’. Louis .advanced: to the. itop: of the: staircase’ to 
meet the great a: after ger of Senef. se Prince, 
who ascended slowly from _the.effects.of,his gout,.apologised to 
his Majesty. for os him, wait: »* My: csesihy was: the reply, 
‘do not:hurry ; noi one could ‘move ‘quickly who was loaded with 
laurels as you are.’ *T'Have heard several great preachers,’ said. 
the 
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the monarch to Massillon, ‘ and have been thoroughly satisfied 
with them, Every time I have heard you I have been dissatisfied: 
with myself.’ He would bear uncourtly truths to be spoken 
when they came recommended by the lustre of wit. A disputed 
point arose ina game. ‘I refer it to you,’ exclaimed Louis to 
the Count de Grammont, who was approaching at the time. 
‘Your Majesty,’ replied the Count, ‘is wrong.’ ‘How can you 
say I am wrong when you do not yet know the question?’ ‘Do 
you not see,’ answered Grammont, ‘that if the point had been 
ever so little doubtful, all these gentlemen’ (pointing to the by- 
standers) ‘ would have decided it in your favour? The words 
which were the counters at that court were as choice as the counters 
they used at cards. It was as if diamonds had been declared a 
legal tender. They would not believe that silence concealed , 
meditation, and M. de Benserade said of a man who did not talk, 
‘ He thinks just as little.’ It is a pleasant intellectual distraction 
—a kind of literary holiday—to turn over the pages of the ‘ Ména- 
giana’ and mingle for an hour or two in that brilliant company. 
Here comes M. de la Riviere, who went to Rome hoping vainly 
to be made a cardinal. We remark that he has a bad cold. ‘It 
is because he has returned without a hat!’ whispers M, de Bautru. 
Yonder is old Bishop Scarron of Grenoble, with the beard which 
men call a ‘ barbe en folio!’ Here is a literary man, M. Patru, 
who has spent four years in translating the ‘Pro Archia,’ and 
has not yet satisfied himself with his rendering of the first 
_. M. Ménage himself is not exactly a diseur like the 

rince de Guémené or M. de Bautru. He is colloquial after 
the fashion of men of letters. His talk smells a little of the 
lamp ; but then his lamp is of the most elegant form and the 
best fashion. He has always been in good society ; and his 
$ Wednesdays’ are honoured by good company. When Christina 
of Sweden came to Paris, he had the task of presenting dis- 
tinguished persons to her majesty. ‘This M. Ménage knows a 
vast many people of merit!’ said the Polar Star,* satirically, 
finding eminent people so numerous. She had sarcasms for 
everybody; and when the great ladies rushed to kiss her on her 
arrival, she exclaimed, ‘Why, they seem to take me fora 
gentleman!’ In fact, while we read the Ana of this period the 
air seems prickly with epigrams. They are as thick as fire- 
flies. Whatever else may be said of them, they were brilliant days 
in which Ménage flourished. They presented a degree of social 
splendour which has few parallels in history, and which is 
only attained by a proper relation between a real aristocracy of 





* ‘Christina, Arctoi lucida stella poli.’ —ilton, Poemata. 


rank 
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rank and a real aristocracy of letters. Something like it existed 
in England in Anne’s time, and in the semi-French Jacobite 
society of Edinburgh a century ago. It is the flowering of an 
ancient system. Whatever its beauties, they exist in full bloom 
under no other conditions ; and least of all are they compatible 
with the dull magnificence and awkward grandeur with which 
new-born wealth imitates splendours which owe the best of 
their grace and charm to history, and sentiment, and refinement. 
The writers of that century show us that conversation was an 
important part of their study; and unquestionably the con- 
versation of any period is the readiest and most valuable index 
of its social state, ‘It isa great misfortune,’ says La Bruyere, 
‘ not to have mind enough to talk well, nor judgment enough to 
_be silent!’ A distinction of his between two sorts of bad 
talkers is admirable :—‘ There are persons who speak a moment 
before they have thought—there are others with whom you have 
to undergo in conversation all the labour of their minds. . . . 
They talk correctly and wearisomely.’ Another remark proves 
how carefully he had studied the subject :—‘ The art of conver- 
sation consists much less in your own abundance than in enabling 
others to find talk for themselves. Men do not wish to admire 
you ; they want to please.’ An excellent observation of Roche- 
foucauld, on the same branch of the question, will be a proper 
pendant :—‘ The reason why few persons are agreeable in con- 
versation is because each thinks more of what he intends to say 
than of what others are saying, and seldom listens but when he 
desires to speak.’ Rochefoucauld, says Segrais, was the most 
polished man in the world; and this observation shows that 
he founded his good manners on the basis of good sense, 
Ménage lived to a great age, and the new generation seems to 
have thought the old gentleman a bore. Perhaps his favourite 
power ran away with him, and he did not observe these phi- 
lanthropic directions of Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére, or 
recollect, as our own wise and witty George Herbert has it, that 


* a civil guest 
Will no more talk all than eat all the feast.’ 


‘ Inever heard that,’ said an exuberant talker of the present 
day, by way of contradiction, ‘I don’t know how you should, 
was the reply, ‘for you never hear anything.’ La Monnoye, 
who edited the best edition of the Ménagiana, that of 1715 in 
four volumes, wrote an epitaph on him about which there is 
nothing remarkable, except that Moore stole the point, and 
used it in a satirical epitaph on Southey, part of which aa 

* Peace 
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ue to stent ® Peacesto his manes)and may ‘he isleep yritiany 
ui 4. od of Asigoundly.as his, neadeiis didi’ 105 0: 2 ote dit 
‘> During the latter! Half of, the'seventeentl century the term: Ana 
Was ‘by no riiearts strictly confined to records of talk; though im its 
frigid signification it aight to be: The public séughtsach compis 
lations with avidity; eget’ toget a plimpse of great mun. en ndgiigé, 
the exhibition of which constitutes the principal charm of the Ana. 
Tho' booksellers tdok bdvantage of the popularit} of the designa~ 
tion; ‘and plenty of eee this name whith were 
made up*rot from the‘talk but 'froin ee aecane subjects! 
Sach are the*Casatboniana,'Parrhasiana,&6! Sometimes writers 
published ‘their own'Ata } one! of the best of) which’ is the 
Chevrwana of* Urbain: Chevreau (Paris 1697-1700)> But it is 
obvious that with this class of books) we-ure! not at present cons 
éerned (The dbuselofthe:title soon! browght! it into discredit, 
atidithe:arddut for the entire penus “eddled.” We ‘find Voltaire; 
im the® ‘'Dictiomnaixe Philosophique,’ denouneing the vast majo- 
if: them! as! wwworthy! of’ reliance, and ' the’ Segrhisiana espét 
éially; ‘as full not only ‘of falsehoods, bat of ansipid? falsehoods. 
Swift said that) wniversalas‘was the practice of byimy, and easy 
as'it seémed] ‘he did ‘hot'reémember to have heurd three good lies’ 

Bpadb Wis tife!! o!dlibors visow< ail “ont esift wor 
 Wenow turn 'to the vontributions made by our|owh countrymen 
to this department of literature.. | Bacon’s A pophthegms scarcely 
belong'to the class of: Table-Falk,' though by ‘recording the bon- 
mots ‘of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and others, his book 
approximates to it.’ The great men of that day said many witty 
things and-many wise ones,’ but we cannot fail to be ‘struck with 
the simgular contrast between ‘the robustness of their intellects, 
their solemn, and often ponderous wisdom, and the poor faceti¢ to 
which they sometimes ‘stooped. With the fools, who entertained 
the guests of kings and nobles, ‘and who' bore some resemblance 
to the laughter-maker of the ancients, we are'familiar through 
the plays of Shakspeare. Their ‘sallies were characterised as 
much by impertinence as by wit. Indeed the impertinence was 
often itself the joke. To put one person out of countenance 
afforded mirth to the rest. The womanly vanity and queenly 
pride of Elizabeth shrunk from these rude rebukes. She would 
not allow her fool, Pace, because of his caustic vein, to enter 
her  meaagpee but once being persuaded to have him in, ‘Come 
on, Pace,’ said she, ‘now we shall hear of our faults.’ ‘I do 
not,’ he replied, ‘use to talk of that which all the town talks on.’ 
She never probably ventured to repeat the experiment, and in 
this case no one can do otherwise than sympathise with the 
sensitiveness 
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sensitiveness of: Elizabeth, and-»wonder at thé taste of our 
ancestors who could’ éuffer:their conversatioh to be broken in 
upon by;the. sorry jests, and coarse; personalities of a. licensed 
buffoon... From Shakspeare we. learn equally how the paltriest 
puns in that, day. were, received, for wit; and, Lord. Bacon’s 
Apophthegms, the best repository of the smart sayings of the 
ancients which was,.ever' made, bears. testimony no less to the 
fact that an indifferent play on words, was held in estimation by 
sages like himself. Nay, there was aspecies of elaborate, acted 
humour which was largely indulged in by Sir Thomas More, 
and which, though little removed above a practical joke, con- 
tinued to pass current in the reign of James, and to receive the 
countenance of the great philosopher. + An instance which he 
gives of the ‘marvellous’ pleasantry of the King is an example 
of the practice. In one of his progresses he asked how far it 
was to the town to which he was going. He was told six miles. 
Shortly after he asked again, and was told six miles and a half. 
Whereupon he got out of his coach and crept under the shoulder 
of one of the horses. The attendant courtiers inquired what his 
Majesty meant by the action. ‘I must,’ he said, ‘stalk’ (the 
term applied to the stealthy approach to wild-fowl and deer), 
‘for yonder town flies me.’ It is scarcely credible that a monarch 
should have stopped his carriage in the middle of a journey, and 
alighted, to perform on the high-road so wretched a conceit, 
and except for the testimony of Bacon we should have supposed 
that the laugh he provoked would have been raised by his 
absurdity, and not by his wit. It is some consolation for our 
inferiority in many particulars that we have banished such 
puerilities. But if Bacon applauded as a spectator, he would 
not, we may be sure, have condescended to be the actor. It 
was a more refined and intellectual humour which seasoned the 
stately wisdom that was heard beneath the shades of Gorhambury. 
His Essay on Conversation is an evidence how well he under- 
stood its proprieties and delicacies. In one of his maxims he 
anticipates La Bruyere. ‘ The honourablest part of talk,’ he 
said, ‘is to give the occasion,’ and this he called leading the 
dance. : 

Drummond of Hawthornden took notes, as everybody knows, 
of the conversations of Ben Jonson ‘in 1619. But it was only 
an abstract, polluted by interpolations, which appeared in 1711. 
In our own times a happy discovery by the greatest literary 
antiquary of Scotland, Mr. David Laing, has given us an accu- 
rate version of the original.* Ben Jonson, it is notorious, was 





* Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversations with W. Drummond of Hawthornden, in 
January, 1619. Edited for the Shakspeare Society, by David Laing. 1842. 
VOL. XCVIHI, NO. CXCY. Cc his 
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his own hero. As he remarked of Francis Beaumont, ‘ he loved 
too much himself and his own verses.’ ‘He is,’ writes Drum- 
mond, ‘a great praiser of himself, a contemner and scorner of 
others.’ This last quality is abundantly manifested in his host’s 
report of his opinion of his brother bards. ‘ Spenser’s stanzas,’ 
Ben said, ‘ pleased him not, nor his matter; Samuel Daniel was 
a good, honest man, but no poet; Michael Drayton’s long verses 
nage him not ; Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas was not well 

one, nor that of Fairfax of Tasso ; that Harington’s Ariosto was 
of all translations the worst; that Donne’s Anniversary was pro- 
fane and full of blasphemies, and that he deserved hanging for not 
keeping of accent; that Shakspeare wanted art; that Sharpham, 
Day, Dicker, and Minshew were all rogues ; that Abram Francis, 
in his English hexameters, was a fool ; that next himself only 
Fletcher and Chapman could make a masque.’ ‘T'hese harsh 
judgments are crowded together unqualified by a word of com= 
mendation, but the remainder of the book is less unfavourable to 
the detracting propensities of surly Ben. He sometimes speaks 
good of others, and has many topics besides them and himself. 
Here and there we have a curious trait of character, such as that 
Sir Philip Sidney’s mother never showed herself at court except 
masked after she had had the smallpox; or we come upon one 
of the received rumours of the day which tells us how the 
famous Earl of Leicester, who had murdered one wife, fell into 
the pit which he dug for the second. ‘He gave a bottle of 
liquor to his lady, which he willed her to use in any faintness ; 
which ‘she, after his return from court, not knowing it was 
poison, gave him, and so he died.’ Nor is it beneath our 
curiosity to learn Lord Bacon’s habitual action in speaking,— 
‘My Lord Chancellor wringeth his speeches from the strings of 
his band ;’ or that Ben himself drew poetic inspiration from his 
great toe. ‘He hath consumed a whole night in lying looking 
to his great toe, about which he hath seen Tartars and Turks, 
Romans and Carthaginians, fight in imagination,’ But how 
meagre and fragmentary, on the whole, are these specimens of 
the talk of one who had talked a thousand times with Shak- 
speare! We are glad to know from them certain facts of the 
speaker’s history which we cannot get elsewhere, on such good 
authority ; but when we recollect Pope’s line— 


* What boy but hears the sayings of old Ben?” 


when we recall Herrick’s ode to him, and the colloquial, convivial 
nature of the man, we feel mournfully what we have lost by the 

indifference of Drummond, or the ravages of time. 
Jonson’s friend Selden has been more fortunate. He died in 
1654, 
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1654, and his ‘Table-Talk’ was published by his amanuensis 
Richard Milward in 1689. Lucky the scholar who can talk 
and who has a discriminating ‘Richard Milward’; for, other- 
wise, how many readers would John Selden now boast in Eng- 
land? Most men of letters, indeed, have had occasion to make 
some acquaintance with his writings—let us say with the ‘ Titles 
of Honour’ for instance—and have bowed reverently to the 
immensely learned man, of whom Ben Jonson said, that ‘he 
was the Law Book of the Judges.’ But is the Selden of the 
‘ Titles of Honour’ the same person as the Selden of the ‘ Table- 
Talk?’ One scarcely believes it. Dry, grave, and even crabbed 
in his writings—his conversation is homely, humorous, shrewd, 
vivid, even delightful! He is still the great scholar and the tough 
parliamentarian, but merry, playful, and witty. The dvxgi8uov 
yéA\uoua is on the sea of his vast intellect. He writes like the 
opponent of Grotius ; he talks like the friend of Ben Jonson. 

In Selden’s ‘Table-Talk’ is found that exquisite illustration 
that libels and pasquils are like straws, which serve to show how 
the wind sets. In it, too, is the striking thought so much admired 
by Coleridge, that Transubstantiation is only ‘Rhetoric turned 
into Logic.’ His chief conversational quality, the one, says his 
amanuensis, which his friends most valued in him, was his 
turn for familiar illustration. He put off the cumbersome garb 
of the scholar and talked about a scholar’s subjects like a man 
of the world. .This is the great difference between Selden’s 
‘Table-Talk’ and the Ana generally, that it is infinitely more 
substantial. He employs his colloquial familiarity to light up 
the high themes of Church and State. You are amused, but you 
are also benefited. By a single curious fact he shows us how 
jealous the old Parliaments were of their independence and 
power. 


‘In time of Parliament it used to be one of the first things the 
House did to petition the King that his confessor might be removed, 
as fearing either his power with the King, or else lest he should reveal 
to the Pope what the House was doing, as no doubt he did when the 
Catholic cause was concerned.’ 


How quietly satirical is the sarcastic question with which 


he concludes his observation on the pretended poverty of the 
friars | 


‘ The friars say they possess nothing: whose then are the lands they 
hold? Not their superior’s; he hath vowed poverty as well as they. 
Whose then? ‘To answer this, twas decreed they should say they were 
the Pope’s. And why must the friars be more perfect than the Pope 
himself?’ 


c 2 How 
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How felicitous again, is the illustration by'which he expresses 
the’ necessary, connéx|bi of’ faith and works I " 


a | c dow i 


‘ *Lwas an unhappy. division that, has ,begn madehetween faith and 
works, ,,  Thapgh i ip, my; intellect: I may, divide them, jpst.as in the candle 
ss know there is both light and heat, but yet put out the candle and they 


FET it Remains, not withoyt the other ; sp *tis b betwixt faith 
BAOL Mus tert wae tinh tae cot rf 21 
ans he: ii admirable observations upon human fe and 
oe anecdotes With which to.¢xemplify his phqititins, 


Ka “Te. mega e. the exceller cy of other then by. 5 par, excellency we 
concelye tob e i pared cites ‘Nash a poet poor enou A cm used to 
e, Seeing a shadrfngt vith his sid ‘ehat up upott his an horse, by way 
&f*¥eoth sail fo ‘One OF hig coi ion’, “'Do' you ed yor! fullow, ‘how 
Yodlly, ‘how "big "He Tools P° "Why that fellow! cattitdt thake ‘a blank 


tse of noel bas atia ot Mia ontw eid m9ast bs 
0 i ih ott no * eshnuog dais Li Ges 19 
a ee extract aS, an, instayce, ‘ol t the’ ‘same ‘principle | of the 
oF ye OF Fresh. aspect. iy yiue olla: hoo 
no«(We cannot tell what) is 1a )judytnent of Geil ; 3h Jéelprenteiption: to 
take updn us teiknow. |! Commonly: we sayla judgment, foals upon a man 
for:something in ‘him! we) cannot abide, ;An,|example, we have in, King 
dames, congerning, the death, of Henry the Fourth of, range, | One 
saint, he, ip killed for, his , dissoluteness, apt T anid he was, killed for 


No, says King James, o could not abide fight- 
faba reak “ied Bei permitting ¢ duels i in his Bingdém? 


“19 rémark of Swift will once more vary the: point: of view, and 
show we this pervading sel fsufficieney“in another of its habits :-— 
“That was excellently observed, say: I, when Tread a: passage in 
wn huthor where his opinion aprecs with | mime! When we differ, 

there: I\pronounce him to be mistaken? 8) os 
o1'We have already'referred to Johnson’s admiration of the ‘'Table- 
atk '! of Selden, dnd: one’ of his own! ‘most celebrated dicta was 
borrowed “from it’ . Sir,’ said he to Boswellp ‘your levellérs 
wish to level down as far as themselves; but they cannot.-bear 
Yevelling’ upto "themselves, © ‘Phey! would:all have some people 
indér them" why not ‘then’ have ‘some ‘people above them?’ 
'6Phis; said Seldeny'* is thee \jagghing trick:-of the: parity,—they 
syould have nobody above: ‘them, but: they do |not” tell you they 
avduld' Have obody under them,’ ‘Johnson: proceeded with ithe 
‘democratical, Mrs’ Macaulay''to' put her» principles 'to the test. 
‘Madam, he gaidy *T'artY now' become a ‘convert to “your way of 
‘thinking.| Tam ‘eorivinéed that’ all” marikind are. upon an equal 
footing; and to give you an unquestionable proof ‘that I am in 
earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow citizen, 
your 
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your footman ;, 1 desire, that he may, be allowed to sit, down, and 
dine with 8, T non the. a wpe Ptactice of that ee 
of Lycurgus which Lord Bacon has ti ed in his Apophthegms, 
when the’ osition ‘being’ made! to‘dnittoduce! into’ Sparta ‘an 
absolute Popular equality, ' C replied, *' Begin it-in'! your own 


ral nl ons tihol dtod erent l: voud | 


house.’ . 4 

| "Possitily Richard ‘Milward’ Was'a tHofe julicidus reporter’ than 
most talkers have found; but we must not forget the great and 
earnest struggle of Selden’s: century whidhihad«pat:bur country- 
men of all: opinions ‘on! their best mettle.')i\He had lived :his:life 
ina higher moral atmosphere than that of ine ayest Payjsian 
saloons, ‘There was a stuff and a sap in'thé Ehglidhtidh of that 
period whieh, gave their talk 'a richness and 9 colour unknown 
to, the, pungent, leyities ,of a, Boilea: wee e, a Segtais, on, a 
Monsieur.de Bautruy,,,|Nor, was Saticn 4, s¢holax, and, antiqyary 
only ; he had taken his wine with the wits and Ben Jonson,,and 
had thundered against ‘tonnage and. poundage ’ on the floor of 
the House of ‘Comitions.’ ‘It wolitd 4 pear, Sided; “that''to a 
thoroughly good talker something is Yéqiifted Of the’ tatents'df 
active life... Lord Bacon, Selden, |Cicero,,, Burke, were all/men 
of.aetion, -Napoleon' said ‘things which: tell im History like his 
battles. ‘Luther's: Table-Falk glows with ‘the fire which: bumt 
the Pove’s Bull.’ ‘Nearly all great orators have'béen' excellent 
in colioquy ; and, which iis'a kitidred fact, a very large proportion 
of actors likewise. If we take the cotiversational men of letters, 
we shall find that they were either men fit for action, but kept 
out of it by accident, like Dr. Johnson ; or at onee, men of letters 
and men of action, like Swift. If we,take the conversational 
poets, we, shall find them among those nearest to men of action 
in their natures, like Byron, and Burns, and Scott. The best 
sayers of good things have been among statesmen, diplomatists, 
and men of the world: in short, we think the essence of the 
quality lies as much in the character as in the intellect. It is an 
affair of the emotions, of the animal spirits, as well as of mental 
gifts. 

At any rate there are great names which show that the talent 
for talking is distinct from the talent for writing. Addison, 
who has been condemned upon his own happy metaphor, ‘ that 
he could draw bills for a thousand pounds, though he had not a 
guinea in his pocket,’ must be excluded from the list. His 
friends, and we may add his enemies, have been juster to him 
than he was to himself. Lady Mary Wortley, who belonged to 
the former category, declared he was the best company in the 
world; and Pope, who belonged to the last, confessed that his 
conversation had something in it more charming than he 

foun 
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found in any other man. ‘ But this,’ Pope continues, ‘ was only 
when familiar: before strangers, or perhaps a single stranger, he 
preserved his dignity by a stiff silence.’ It was in fact one of 
Addison’s own remarks that there was no such thing as real con- 
versation except between two persons, His case is, ,therefore, a 
confirmation rather than otherwise of our supposition, that to 
shine in mixed companies at least, demands a portion of the 
qualities which render men fit for the stir of life, for it was the 
want of this which was the cause of his bashfulness, and made 
him fear to take the lead before strangers, Pope himself, Dryden, 
Gray, Goldsmith, were none of them good talkers, if we may trust 
current belief andreport. Bayle was of opinion that few learned 
men at all had conversational ability: but this remark must not 
lead us too far ; on the contrary, Scaliger, Casaubon, Lipsius, Sal- 
masius, Ménage, at once occur as exceptions to his rule. There can 
be no error more absurd, no prejudice more ignorant, than to sup- 
pose that the old scholars, the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
men, were merely pedants and book-worms; they held their 
own with kings, cardinals, and knights: nay, they cut a figure 
more conspicuous in the world than their representatives do now. 
When they accepted a chair in a town, the magistrates and 
burghers came out in procession to welcome them through the 
gates, Casaubon travelled to England in company with an 
ambassador, and was received by James I. at his dinner-table. 
Henri Quatre wrote to Scaliger with his own hand, All the 
boasting we hear now-a-days of the spread of knowledge must not 
make us forget, that as far as being sincerely and reverently 
honoured in the persons of its possessors, it enjoyed more homage 
then than now. In quite recent times, to return to the assertion 
of Bayle, the ranks of great scholars have given men to the 
ranks of great talkers. Few men talked with more uniform 
vivacity and vigour than Parr; no man said better things than 
Porson; and we wish the Porsoniana was worthier of him. 
Niebuhr, again, handled his favourite literary subjects with 
great colloquial animation, as a pleasant little book called 
Lieber’s ‘ Reminiscences’ of him exists to testify. How he— 
with: his full mind and his earnest heart—felt the dreary vacuity 
which reigned in his time at the dinners to which his position 
as a diplomatist condemned him, we know from an anecdote 
told by Bunsen, whose own experience also seems to have been 
severe.” 

After Selden’s ‘Table-Talk ’ there is a long interval before we 
arrive at any formal record of a great man’s conversation; but 





* Niebuhr’s ‘ Life and Letters,’ ii. 427, 
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we have an excellent dissertation from Swift—himself, as might 
be expected, an admirable talker—entitled ‘Hints towards an 
Essay on Conversation.’ He sets out by saying that he had 
observed few obvious subjects to have been so seldom, or at 
least so slightly, handled as this, and that few were so difficult 
to treat. He was in possession of the traditions of the age pre- 
ceding his own, and gives us the following interesting state- 
ment :— 


‘ I take the highest period of politeness in England (and it is of the 
same date in France) to have been the peaceable part of King Charles 
I.’s reign; and from what we read of those times, as well as from the 
accounts I have formerly met with from some who lived in that court, 
the methods then used for raising and cultivating conversation were 
altogether different from ours: several ladies whom we find celebrated 
by the poets of that age, had assemblies at their houses, where persons 
of the best understanding and of both sexes met to pass the evenings 
in discoursing upon whatever agreeable subjects happened to be 
started; and although we are apt to ridicule the sublime platonic 
notions they had, or personated, in love and friendship, I conceive their 
refinements were grounded upon reason,.and that a little grain of the 
romance is no ill ingredient to preserve and exalt the dignity of human 
nature, without which it is apt to degenerate into everything that is 
sordid, vicious, and low.’ 

These chivalrous notions from Swift may astonish, but they 
are worthy of his acute intellect; and were especially needed in 
an age when the re-action still continued, and grossness and fami- 
liarity took the place of knightly courtesy and admiring respect. 

In Swift’s own time there was no word in more frequent use, 
both in writing and conversation, than that of raillery. It usually 
signified a kind of satirical banter; but ‘the French, from whom 
we_ borrow the word,’ remarks the Dean, ‘ have quite a different 
idea of the thing; and so had we in the politer age of our fathers. 
Raillery was to say something that at first appeared a reproach 
or reflection, but by some turn of wit, unexpected and surprising, 
ended always in a compliment, and to the advantage of the person 
it was addressed to.’ One species of this art, according to 
Fielding, was to heighten good qualities by applying to them 
the terms which denoted their excess —as when you spoke 
of generosity as prodigality, and of courage as foolhardiness, or 
it was a complimentary irony by which vices were imputed to 
men the exact reverse of their notorious virtues. Of this latter 
kind there is a fine example in Pope’s well-known lines :-— 

‘ Spirit of Arnall! aid me while I lie. 


Cobham ’s a coward, Polwarth is a slave, 
And Lyttleton a dark designing knave ; 
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St. John has ever been a wealthy fool, 

But let me add, Sir Robert ’s mighty dull— 
Has never made a friend in private life, 
And was, besides, a tyrant to his wife.’ — 


Though Swift considered ‘raillery the most refined part of con- 
versation, it is one of ‘those artifices for which there can only be 
an occasional opening, and which requires at all times a tact and 
discrimination which are the gifts of few. Thus it had passed 
from an ingenious and delicate description of compliment into 
gentle banter upon harmless foibles, and from this into laughing 
at real defects, and into attempts to render people ridiculous. 
It was then nothing better than privileged abuse. 

It is very remarkable jhow entirely the reverse of cynical are 
all Swift's maxims upon conversation. ‘Surely,’ he says, when 
speaking of raillery, ‘one of the best rules is never to say a thing 
which any of the company can reasonably wish we had left un- 
said; nor can janything be well more contrary to the ends for 
which people meet together than to part unsatisfied with each 
other or themselves.’ It was indignation at the perversion of an 
innocent and ,usefyl pleasure that led him to take,up his pen; 
and he held that, though few were qualified to shine, most per- 
sons had it in their power to be agreeable. He imputed the low 
ebb to which conversation had run less to,defects of understand- 
ing than to pride, vanity, ill-nature, affectation, singularity, and 
positiveness, He conceived, therefore, that it would be sufficient 
to produce a reform if he pointed out the errors which were the 
source of the evil, and which all might correct if they pleased. 
He did not omit faults which were generally felt, and condemned, 
but which. prevailed, notwithstanding... The folly of talking too 
much, for instance, was universally, exclaimed against, yet he 
had rarely seen five people, together without one of the number 
being guilty of it, to the great, annoyance of the rest. It might 
have been supposed that to please himself and disgust his com- 
pany was a species of reputation of which no one would. be par- 
ticularly ambitious... The, Dean’s own practice was to make a 
long pause after he had spoken, to give anybody who was inclined 
the opportunity to take his turn. 


It will startle, many people to find what company Swift singled 
out as presenting the. climax, of tiresome talk :— 


‘ The worst conversation, I ever remember to have heard in my life 
was that at Will’s Coffee-house, where the wits (as they were called) 
used formerly to assemble; that is to say, five or six men who had 
writ plays, or‘at least prologues, or had a share in a miscellany, came 
thither and entertained one another with their trifling composures, in so 

important 
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important an air as if they had been the noblest efforts of human 
nature, or that the fate of kingdoms depended. on. them.’ 


In other words, the conversation at Will’s assumed a local, per- 
sonal, and exclusive ‘chatacter; whereas good conversation, 
whether literary or: not, is! distinguished, by its sociability, amd, 
being addressed to the world, does not bear the colour of what is 
peculiar and, priyate in the individual. Byron wrote in yerse to 
the same effect :— 


‘One hates an quthor that ’s all author, fellows rol 
. Tn foolscap uniforms turn’d- up with ink.’ me! olny 
The ‘talk ‘of Stich meti may ‘be witty, or it may ‘be’ eloquerit— 
but it is not ‘tdnverstition.’'' For corvetsdtidn ‘implies ‘as’ much 
attention’ to ‘Your ‘neighbour’ the’ listener,’ as'to ‘yourself the 
speaker. This led Swift to extend ‘the meaning’ of thé term 
pedantry, which he understood to signify. the’ unseasonable ob- 
truding our own branch of knowledge upon a company which 
could not participate init. Thus he-held ‘it to be pedantic for 
a soldier to’ talk too’ ‘freely of military-affairs ; for acquaintances 
to’dwell on” passages' of ‘their history! Which were caviare to’ the 
general circle j for’ women to: be’ over-eppious ‘upon the subject 
of their dresses, 'faris;‘and chiria.’” Fielding coniphined thatthe 
lawyers in ihis day were’ particularly liable to the failing, owing 
to their being’ a good deal confined tothe society of ore another. 
He had known, he’ said,'a very: agreeable: party spoiled by a 
couple of barristers;'who’ seemed rather to think themselves in a 
court of justice'than in a mixed’ assembly: of persons met only for 
the ‘entertainment of each other. ee 
' Swift had-no liking’ for -professed wits. He objected to them 
that their inventions were always ‘on''the rack; |and: that. they 
only watched ‘the! conversation for an“ opportunity ‘to ‘display 
their talents, and say a’good thing! This’is the bane ‘of.real 
sociality ; and a few ‘forced ‘jests' are a miserable substitute! for 
the feast of reason and the flow ‘af soul. | One wit-of the Dean's 
acquaintance was'never easy unless’ he was allowed to dictate and 
preside; and it will usnally be found'that the’ jester requires an 
audience—that ‘he takes ‘the initiative, and commands; your at- 
tention like the Punch whieh appears’ before ‘your: windows. 
But wit ought) ‘to spring ‘naturally/out ofthe conversation. A 
good bon-mot, like’ thé ‘sparkle from'a grindstone, is the casual 
brilliance of an intellect in fruitful activity. Such was the wit 
of Ménage ; and such also that of Bacon, Cicero, Montesquieu, 
Johnson, Burke, and, the many great men. who have possessed 
the endowment, The mass of modern ‘ diners-out’ are mere 
jokers who have some fun and great animal spirits. This 
amount 
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amount of facetiousness is compatible with a very ordinary un- 
derstanding and no attainments. Let us again refer to Swift’s 
high authority :— 


‘ I have known men happy enough at ridicule who upon grave sub- 
jects were perfectly stupid; of whom Dr. Echard of Cambridge, who 
writ the Contempt of the Clergy, was a great instance.’ 


Indeed the Dean weni so far as to assert that he had never 
known a wag who was not a dunce. The ‘men of wit and plea- 
sure about town,’ as they used to be called, though Fielding 
says the wit had disappeared in his time, and we are inclined 
to add that the pleasure has followed it in ours, would seem to 
be instances of this, so utterly drivelling and so void of all 
serious purpose, or sensible application, is much of our current 
satirical literature. 

Of the stock phrases and stereotyped questions and answers 
which were the common staple of talk in the reign of Queen 
Anne among non-literary people, who lived in what was called the 
world, Swift gives a curious representation, in his ‘Complete 
Collection of genteel and ingenious Conversation, according to 
the most polite mode now used at Court and in the best Com- 
panies in England.’ He professes to record nothing which had 
not been in constant circulation for at least a hundred years ; 
but if the fashionable folks of that day really employed one half 
of the observations he has set down, we must confess that we 
have sadly degenerated since, and that our great-great-grand- 
mothers had a larger, richer, and livelier repository than is to be 
met with now. Many of the retorts, apart from their antiquity, 
are pleasant enough :—‘ Neverout. Here’s poor Miss has not a 
word to throw at a dog. Come, a penny for your thoughts. 
Miss. They are not worth a farthing; for I was thinking of you.’ 
And again: ‘ Colonel. Is it certain that Sir John Blunderbuss is 
dead at last? Lord Sparkish. Yes, or else he’s sadly wrong’d, 
for they have buried him.’ We are quoting from Sir Walter 
Scott’s edition of Swift; and it is singular to come, in Wash- 
ington Irving’s ‘ Abbotsford,’ upon the following example of 
Scott’s own humour in conversation :— 


‘ One morning at breakfast, when Dominie Thomson, the tutor, was 
present, Scott was going on with great glee to relate an anecdote of the 
Laird of Macnab, “who, poor fellow!” premised he, “is dead and 
gone.” ‘Why, Mr. Scott,” exclaimed his good lady, ‘‘ Macnab ’s not 
dead, is he?” “ Faith, my dear,” replied Scott, with humorous gravity, 
“if he’s not dead, they have done him great injustice, for they ’ve 
buried him.”” The joke passed harmless and unnoticed by Mrs. Scott, 
but hit the poor Dominie just as he had raised a cup of tea to his lips, 

. causing 
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causing a burst of laughter which sent half of the contents about the 
table.’ 


Spence’s memoranda of the conversation of Pope and others 
contain many facts which are well worth preserving, but as 
specimens of talk the work cannot rank very high. We have come, 
however, now in Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ to the greatest work of the 
class which exists in the world, The ‘Tour to the Hebrides’ had 
shown what was to be expected from a man who seems to have 
been better fitted for his vocation than anybody else who ever 
lived, and whose name has supplied the English language with a 
new word. Every year increases the popularity of Boswell’s* 
marvellous work. The world will some day do more justice to his 
talents, which those who cannot forgive his Toryism are far too 
prone to run down; for he possessed great dramatic talent, great 
feeling for humour, and a very keen perception of all the kinds 
of colloquial excellence. With the Cockneys and Radicals, nine 
tenths of whose affected contempt of him rests on the mean 
foundation that they dislike the very pardonable pride he took 
in his ancient birth, who would condescend to reason? But if 
any unprejudiced person doubts the real talent required for doing 
what Boswell did, let him make the experiment by attempting 
to describe somebody’s conversation himself. Let him not fancy 
that he is performing a trivial or undignified task; for which of 
us, in any station, can hope to render a tithe of the service to 
the world that was conferred on it by the Laird of Auchinleck ? 

Johnson’s conversation is the perfection of the talk of a man 
of letters; and if, as we believe, the test of Table-Talk be its 
worthiness to take a place as literature after its immediate effect 
has been produced, where shall we look for its match? It has 
a:style of its own, and cannot be imitated without absurdity. It 
is an intermediate something between literature and conversation, 
in which it is impossible to separate the share of the man of 
letters from the share of the man of the world. He sometimes 
said things which might have been transferred unaltered to his 
‘ Lives of the Poets,’ and he sometimes wrote things which only 
required the preliminary ‘Why, Sir,’ as wings to send them 
flying through the dining-room of Sir Joshua or the drawing- 
room at Streatham ; but while in his study he was always more 
or less the scholar, in society he was often a man of the world: 
and his whole life was such an union of ‘ Town and Gown’ as 
was perhaps never before exhibited by an individual. 

Not without difficulty do we realise the impression which 





* It may be added to the merits of Boswell’s Life of Johnson that Mr. Croker’s 
edition of it is beyond question the best edited book in the English language. 
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perverse disputatiqusness was seasone by an, unwholesome 
smartness. , ‘The indispensable requisite of nature was forgotten, 
These were the. men who, as Lockhart tells us, thought Scott’s 
conyersation ‘common-plage ;’ the truth being that, it was rich 
in ease, sense, and humour ; while theirs was like the breakfasts 
in military noy, els, which seem to. consist chiefly of devilled kid- 

ney , grilled bones, and other fiery and salamandrine elements. 

e haye one book of Ana, the ‘ Walpoliana,’* which more 
resembles French works, of the kind than any, other in our litera- 
ture. , Nor is this wonderful, since if,eyer a human being dearly 
loved Ana it was Horace Walpole, though they are ‘for the 
most part the sweetmeats of literature, and are by no means to 
be made a staple article of diet. Unfortunately the Walpoliana 
contains much triviality about ‘ warming-pans that had belonged 
to Charles the Second,’ and such congenial subjects ; flavoured 
with a kind of satirical cynicism against men and man’s nature, 
conceived and expressed in a way to make us fancy we are 
listening to a French soubrette who had studied Mandeville’s 
Fable of the Bees. We must add that there are anecdotes against 
the characters of eminent individuals totally destitute of ‘truth, 
yet told with a kind of gusto which would be disagreeable even 





* Published in 1799. 
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if they were unquestionably veracious. When we add that’ there 
are some good stories, many of them, however, borrowed, and 
that his peculiar brilliancy is shown in séme ‘hap’ ‘bon-mots, we 
shall‘have said all that the book can faitly claim." Like Voltaire 
and’ Chesterfield, Walpole both wrote and'talkéd wittily.° Sydney 
Smith at once occurs ag ahother instante of'the' ¢ombination. “It 
will almost always be found that such Wits’ or! talkers aré | alto- 
gether greater than those, by ‘no means rare, individuals who 
possess the oral gift only. Much of’the chain’ which’ belongs ‘to 
these last is found to resolve itself ‘into person ‘and ‘manet. | ‘In a 
country, too, like England, where colloquial tdlent hias'never had 
so high a place as ip other parts of “Europe, and ‘where ‘conse- 
quently it is rarer, it will sometimes happen that a’man, encou- 
raged by the freedom of the field, devotes himself’ to it, ‘to the 
exclusion of “other pursuits. But’ such! dis iples of ‘the “* Con- 
versation Sharp ’“school are few.’ ' 5") 9)" hee 
For the péridd immediately before'the preset we havé''the 
various '* Conversations ”''of Lord’ Byrdn,' bésides ‘thé ‘ever-in+ 
creasing ‘ Memoirs’ ahd‘* Ditiries,’ ‘Fae’ the of ae 
arid Moore. ''BYton was a host remarkable talker.‘ His, more 


serious conversation,’ ‘said Stielley, “is” a'sort® of iHtbxieation,’ 
That-his gayéer' kind Was“ tiiost shrewd,’ witty, ‘and’ lively,’ thosé 


who must trust ‘to records ‘in the matter’cani' set‘ if ‘his Life, ‘and 
in the work’ on’ the subject by Lady Blessington. He seems’ to 
have talked Childe “Harold or Don’ Jian at his pleasure,’ just 
as he could act either character. ‘ He has given us his’ opinion 
of all’ the great conversers of his ‘day: Currail) with his poetic 
and imaginative wildness} De Staél,' with her séntimental glitter ; 
Luttrell’s elegant’ epigram ; Lord’ Dudley’s pregnant point; the 
convivial brilliance of Sheridan atid’ Colmian’s, the fairy ‘grace 
and ornament of Moore ; ‘and’ the abundant Knowledge, the pré- 
cision, and thé modesty of Mackintosh. 'Thete Wwas‘a Vast deal of 
splendid talent in England in‘Byron’s' time ;“and ‘we Had better 
not ask too curiously, Who are the men who supply its place now ? 
Two ‘remarkable books—Ecketmann’s ’'¢ Crativéigations with 
Goethe,’ and the‘ Table-Talk ” of Coleridge—haye appeared since 
Byron’s tinié.’ Béth ‘dre’ too fresh it’ retiémbranicé to demand 
mich notice. “Eckermaiu’s shows ws that the tiches of 'Goethe’s 
mind ‘flowed ‘as ‘readily from’ ‘his torigué 4§ his pen: He'spoke 
freely on ‘the ‘deepest,’ and “playfully onthe slightest’ sub- 
jects ; sometimés' saying a wise thing, ‘and’ ‘sometimes a-* good, 
thing.’ Sucth 4 book’ irresistibly iniprésses' us as comitg’ fresher 
from the heart than any merely literary work. ‘Nothing can 
supersede the value and importance of the original forces of 
nature ; and the force of oral communication is one of these. 
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The conversation of Coleridge—latterly, at least—was some- 
times of the nature of monologue, or even reverie, and cloudy with 
mystic magnificence ; but unquestionably enough exists in his 
Table-Talk to prove that substantial thought and free, lucid, bright- 
hued expression abounded in his conversation as they abound in his 
writings. We presume to assign it a place among the best; yet 
how few are good books of the kind after all! We have looked 
for them among the records of the wise and the foolish, the witty 
and the dull, the famous and the little known, and cannot help 
feeling that after all the Literature of Conversation plays a poor 
part in literary history. When we consider how much good talk 
has been lost, while so much bad writing has been preserved, 
we are inclined almost to be angry ; and are scarcely consoled by 
knowing that the spoken wisdom has not altogether failed of its 
purpose, though it is less easy to show the channels by which it 
has enriched humanity than to trace the influence of the thought 
which remains embodied in print and paper. 

Conversation is ata low ebb in England at present. The higher 
belles-lettres of an age are admitted to be exponents of its man- 
ners, and we find the complaint made by Mr. Disraeli, and tes- 
tified to by Mr. Thackeray. How small a part is played by 
conversation in our best novels! - How rare is an elegant and 
familiar conversational style in our contemporary literature, which 
in that respect is far behind the literature of the time of Queen 
Anne! Who really converses at a conversazione? and has not 
Mr. Carlyle suggested that each Lion should havea label on him, 
like a decanter, that you might learn his name and ascertain those 
pretensions which will certainly not be manifested by anything 
you hear from him? The action of the press is one great cause 
of this colloquial inferiority. Newspapers, novels, magazines, 
reviews, ‘ Punch,’ gather up the intellectual elements of our life, 
like so many electric machines drawing electricity from the atmos- 
phere, into themselves. Everything is recorded and discussed 
in print, and subjects have lost their freshness long before friends 
have assembled for the evening. Music is more cultivated, 
though this is rather an effect than a cause—a device to fill up a 
painful vacuity ; dinners are late and large, and the ‘ Mahogany’ 
is an extinct institution. 

For the social dulness of the majority of men of letters the 
author of ‘Coningsby’ accounts with a fatal plausibility, when 
he tells us that they hr -d their best thoughts for their publishers. 
To this, however, the:e are striking exceptions, and it may be 
urged that some of them are shy. Still taken altogether, the 
genial converse which marked the old tavern life— 

‘ —those 
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‘ —those lyric feasts 
Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the triple Tun’—Herrick. 


—the life led in rare Ben’s time, then in Steele’s, afterwards in 
Boswell’s—belongs to tradition and to the past. Here and there, 
among authors, there is a diseur de bon-mots ; but he is talked of 
as an exception and a wonder, just as here and there, among the 
circles of high Whiggery, there is a conversationist of the old 
Mackintosh school, lettered, luminous, and long-memoried. But 
these are the remains of the last generation, and where are their 
rising successors ? 

Where there is talk of a superior character, it appears to affect 
the epigrammatic form; and this is an unhealthy sign. If there 
were no other objection, how rarely can it avoid that appearance 
of self-consciousness and effort which is fatal to all elegance 
and ease! The epigrammatic is a valuable element, but should 
never predominate ; since good conversation flows from a happy 
union of all the powers. To approximate to this, a certain 
amount of painstaking is necessary ; and though artifice is detest- 
able, we must submit that talk may be as legitimately made a 
subject of care and thought as any other part of a man’s humanity, 
and that it is ridiculous to send your mind abroad in a state of 
slovenliness while you bestow on your body the most refined care. 

We have no wish to let loose a troop of ‘ Conversation Browns’ 
on the dining-rooms and drawing-rooms of England. On the 
contrary, we feel intensely the social misery which a single Bore, 
with a powerful memory and a fluent tongue, can inflict on 
a large and respectable private circle. Compared with such a 
pest the worst book is a trifle, since it can be laid on the shelf ; 
but he—how can he be ejected? You cannot, like Sir Philip 
Francis, take him by the throat; you can only have recourse to 
the mingled resignation and pleasantry which Horace exhibited 
in a similarly terrible position in the Sacred Way; for the Bore 
was ‘known to the ancients’—as when was he not known ?—and 
in all ages has honestly believed himself a very entertaining fellow. 
Alas! he ‘must learn to be silent before he can learn to talk; 
the old crop must be pared from the soil and burnt, the ground 
must be well broken up, carefully tilled, and entirely re-sown, 
before he can become a profitable member of society. But as 
this is a discipline which could only be practised by the wise, 
and is beyond the capacity of a prater, we must be content with 
recommending to him, and even this we are sure in vain, the 
remark of an old writer, that nature has created man with two 
ears and but one tongue. 
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Arr. I1.—1. Reformatory Schools for the Children of the 
Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for Juvenile Offenders. 
By Mary Carpenter. London. 1851. 

2. Juvenile Delinquents, their Condition and Treatment. By 
Mary Carpenter. London, 1853. 

3. Mettray: a Lecture read before the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society. By Robert Hall, M.A., Recorder of Don- 
caster. London. 1854. 

4. An Act for the better Care and Reformation of Youthful 
Offenders in Great Britain. 17 § 18 Vict. c. 86. 

5. A Collection of Papers, Pampliets, and Speeches on Reforma- 
tories, and the various views held on the subject of Juvenile 
Crime and its Treatment. Edited by Jelinger Symons, Esq. 
London, 1855. 


5 pean is hardly, perhaps, a subject, the war excepted, which 
occupies a larger share of attention at the present time than 
Reformatory Schools. To use a familiar expression, they are 
becoming quite the rage ; and we may look for a series of those 
peculiar demonstrations in their favour by which the British 
public are in the habit of displaying their interest in such 
philanthropic undertakings as they are disposed to encourage. 
We have not, indeed, yet reached the stage of reformatory 
bazaars, reformatory balls, and reformatory private theatricals ; 
but now that we have got as far as that of dinners, the others 
will probably follow. The public sentiment, in short, is ripen- 
ing fast; let us only hope that the public knowledge, to the 
imperfections of which a high authority drew attention a twelve- 
month ago,* is gaining ground in something like an equal 
proportion. 

We are far from desiring to undervalue the importance of a 
prevailing sympathy with the reformatory movement. We look 
upon that movement as one of the utmost national consequence, 
which is likely, if rightly directed, to be productive of most 
beneficial results; and we are not insensible to the advantages 
which its promoters must derive from having the tide of feeling 
in their favour instead of against them. But though a moderate 
amount of support is necessary to set their schemes fairly afloat, 
there is danger of no inconsiderable kind in an overwhelming 
and ill-guided flood of popularity ; and it is quite possible that 
some of those who have hitherto been working their way la- 





* See Mr. M. D. Hill's letter to Lord Brougham, Dec. 18, 1854, republished in 
Mr. Symons’s Collection :— I have been led to doubt whether the public sentiment 
upon this great question is not considerably in advance of public knowledge.’ 
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Earnest, practical, and nee Nbcsclati Rally ‘alivecto ‘the ‘sHért- 
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excellent way of treating them, notwithstaiding the sheers ofthe 
incredulous, and)\the ddggéed resistance tfi\ the indolent, ‘They 
could bear to be thwarted’ whilé they felt thatthe workvon Which 
they. were engaged: wad. making sure\ though tard p progress, !and 
was bringing with it.its ewrt reward: Thevvery A imps they 
met|with had’its,us¢-ib réndermg! them more ‘Sati to under- 
take no injudicious schemes which might hap ‘@iscreditapon 
their cause. Such persons will have a who eren 
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The atguments ih! ‘Support of' thé’ réfoiaator "system, and th tl he 
practical’ Tyésults ‘which have ‘béen' attained by the. experiments 
hitherto’ made,’ are indéed' sufficiently striking | to account for the 
tide ‘in their’ favour’ “‘Whether we approach, the subject ; as 
Christians ‘anxiotis to' rescue’ our fellow-creatures, and especially 
those little ones’ who have been ‘so, solemnly: committed to our 
care, from a life of misery, ignorance, and guilt; or as legislators, 
desirous ‘to reduce the'dimensions' of @ class at war with law and 
order, and ever ready to take up arms against society itself ; i/ or 
as economists (in the most restricted sense of the word) devising, 
how to deal most cheaply with our criminal ‘population ; what- 
ever, in short, be the point at which our inquiries commence, 
they are sure to terminate in the same conclusion,—that the 
surest, the kindest, the least expensive course is, to snatch the, 
child from the perilous position in which he stands, and to place; 
him under influences which may convert him into a virtuous 
member of the community. When we consider what a child is, 
what ideas of grace and innocence the very name calls up in our 
minds, nay, what high moral lessons we have been taught to 
draw from the humble and confiding simplicity of a ‘little 
child,’ and when we contrast with these ideas and these lessons 







* Collection of RELY &e., p. 97. 
VOL, XCVIII. NO. CXCV. D the 
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the condition of teo large a class'of our young felow-countrymen, 
infants in years: but) adults’ in’ every kind: of sim—when-we see 
baby-faces full of evil passions, of cunning,’ of recklessness, or of 
cruelty, ‘we can hardly ‘fail to'take~to ourselves, as‘members of a 
society which tolerates the‘ existence of such ‘an’ ariomaly, some 
part of the woe denounced ‘upon him ‘that: offendeth ‘one: of 
these little ones.» And what makes the case more awful is, that 
the state’ to: which these unhappy children’ have ‘been: brought is 
frequently the result’ not’of' mere negligence, but of deliberate 
training, on|'the part of their parents, ~‘ Ihave seen,’ says 
one witness, ‘a baby of five years old reeling’ drunk in a tap- 
room, His governor: did|'it for the lark of the: thing,—to. see 
him ‘chuck ‘his ‘self! about,—-sillyfied’ like’*’: ‘ This. young 
“shaver’s” father,’ says’ another, ‘encourages his children. in 
badness: heard» him say with his own lips, that’ James was 
one'of the best lads:'travelling; he’said' tome, “Johnny, | wish 
you would take my’ young -one a witing: (poeket-picking) up the 
country; forthe lads -he is with will do him no good.”’+ ‘1 
was ‘in’ Street; Liverpool,’ says a third,~+when: called upon 
to'give ‘evidence’ against a’ mother and her little daughter on a 
éharge of larceny;“on the''19th of November last. 1 was in- 
duced to'watch ‘the prisoners closely in’ consequence of hearing 
the elder prisoner ask the younger ‘to’ go and see if some flannel 
was loose which was at a shop-door. The little girl went across 
to that shop-door. I saw’ her touch: the flannel, and then come 
back to her’ mother; and [heard her say, ‘“‘ No, mother, it’s 
tied.” ‘I followed them about 100 yards, when I heard the elder 
prisoner, the mother, say to the little girl, her daughter, “Go 
and sée if any of those victorines are loose,” pointing to a shop 
where I saw victorines hanging at the door, The younger 
prisoner, the little girl, went to the shop-door, and I saw her 
pull the victorine now produced out from between the two strings 
they hung upon, &c. &e.t Surely when the parental authority 
is thus fearfully misused, it is time for society to interpose, and 
to rescue the child from its unnatural protector. 

This is the aspect in which the reformatory question has for 
the most part presented itself to the minds of individuals, and 
it is this view which has led to the greater part of the efforts 
which have hitherto been made. Warm-hearted men have sought 
to apply the readiest remedy to the evil of which they could not 
bear to remain inactive beholders; they have given their time, 
their money, and, in some cases, their own lives also, to rescue 





* London Labour and the Poor. + Juvenile Delinquents, p. 144. 
t Ibid., p. 145. 
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the children aroand: them frem their, feasful) position, little con’ 
sidering, perhaps, what, bearing, theim |proceedings: would: have 
upon the general criminal, system, of them country. » Yet éxq 
perience: shows, that had. these benevolent persons: proposed,as 
their object: to, effect a, reform, in. criminal, jurisprudence, and to 
point. out'a, more: effectual way. of protecting person and pron 
perty, they) could, hardly, have! taken;\a wiser course than .that 
which they have, adopted from, motives. of humanity. alone: 
Difficult asiour penal:problem has, now: become; since: the prox 
gress ofi public, feeling has, almost. put an end to,capital punish 
ments, and the remonstrances of our. eolonies|,haye made: trangr, 
portation:to.any.considerable extent impossible, the.only: method 
which gives any’reasonable hope of, getting:.us-out of, our em- 
harrassment is that which. proposes, to. cut off, the supply,\of 
criminals. iat its source,,,and) divert, the energies.of|our rising 
generation of. pickpeckets:. and: burglars, ,into,.more profitable 
channels... Am-outery, has already begun, against the Ticket-of- 
leave'system, and it‘is likely to.increase as the formidable ; cha- 
raeteristics.of our professional. convict class become more familiar 
tous; But/it must be borne ins mind that, however, the details 
of our system may) be varied, we must ultimately..come to,this 
conclusion, that, if,we can) neither hang, our criminals,nor trans} 
port.them, we have no, alternative but either te, imprison, them 
for life, or to turn them! loose upon the country, after a longer 
or shorter term of imprisonment., Being no longer able to. cast 
them forth from amongst. us, and being, obliged to. consume this 
description, of our own. produce at. home, we: are) urged by the 
most immediate instinot.of self-preservation: to-consider whether 
we'cannot materially, reduce the amount of the unprofitable 
crop, which; is not only mischieveus in. itself but. poisons. all 
that grows:around it, ‘One year’s.seeding,’ as our farmers say. 
‘brings seven years’ weeding; and/one generation: of trained 
and: hardened: criminals. will multiply its numbers, sevenfold, by 
influence and, example among classes that might otherwise have 
formed the strengtl of| the nation... We hear much of the alarm 
which the owners. of property feel at the depredations. which 
they apprehend from, the retention..of our convicts. at home ; 
but, there is another, and a more serious danger, to which the 
humbler members..of society are exposed, and which, says Mr. 
Recorder Hill,* ‘weighs heavily on the, minds of parents in. the 
respectable class,’ —the danger which ‘keeps them in fear, and 
trembling lest their, children. should. be corrupted by evil com- 
panions.’ 





* Report of the Birmingham Conference of 1851, p. 13. 
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Reformatory schools, then, if they can be made effectual for 
their purpose, afford the best means of diminishing the amount of 
crime in a country, because they aim at gaining an influence over 
the embryo criminal before he is hardened, and before he has had 
the opportunity of corrupting others. If they succeed in nothing 
else, they at least interrupt the child’s criminal education at that 
critical time in his life, when from his pliability both of body 
and mind he is likely to be the aptest pupil.* But there is no 
doubt that if properly managed they do far more than this, and 
that a large proportion of the neglected children who come under 
their care are permanently reclaimed from evil ways. The ex- 
perience of Stretton on Dunsmore showed a rescue of 65 per 
cent., that of Red Hill 70 per cent., and of Mettray 89 per cent., 
of the children committed to them. The questions, then, con- 
nected with them become highly important. What is their real 
prospect of success in the work of reformation? On what prin- 
ciples should they be conducted? How far should they be left 
to private benevolence, and how far should the state interfere ? 
Before attempting to answer these inquiries, let us briefly review 
what has already been done in the matter. Experience will help 
us to several conclusions. 

It is impossible to trace the rise of reformatory schools to a 
single source. We may say that Red Hill is the offspring of 
Mettray, and that Mettray is the offspring of the Rauhe Haus; 
but the Philanthropic Society, though it has borrowed the idea of 
its agricultural establishment and family system from these con- 
tinental institutions, was in existence many years before either of 
them had been projected. Stretton on Dunsmore, too, may lay 
claim to precedence as a reformatory school in the present 
acceptation of the word, having been founded by the magistrates 
of Warwickshire in 1818, fifteen years before the opening of the 
Rauhe Haus, and twenty-one years before that of Mettray. But 
in truth the friends of neglected children have been at work for 
many years in many countries, sometimes labouring* in solitude 
and in ignorance of what was doing elsewhere, sometimes com- 
municating with those who were of a kindred spirit, and deriving 
consolation and assistance from the labours of one another. 

The place of honour in the movement belongs, perhaps, to 
Switzerland, where Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and Vehrli, succes- 





* We have heard an anecdote of a party of children, ee by calling, 


who made their escape from a Reformatory School, intending to maintain them- 
selves as of old; but who were forced to give up the attempt, and surrender to the 
police, because want of practice had shaken their nerves, and made them ‘ timour- 
some.’ ‘ And besides, sir,’ said the ringleader, ‘ our fingers was all crooked with 
work, and we couldn’t get them straight to go into the pockets,’ 
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sively established, about eighty years ago, what the French call 
‘Colonies Agricoles’ for the employment of the children of the 
poor in husbandry ; the earliest institution being that of Neuhoff 
in the canton of Argovie, founded by Pestalozzi in 1775. These 
schools have become general in Switzerland, and form part of the 
usual system of education. The idea of agricultural training 
developed in them has been the foundation of most of the be- 
nevolent efforts which have since been made in so many parts 
of Europe on behalf of the neglected poor. Next to Switzerland 
in order of time stands our own country; for the Philanthropic 
Society, as founded by Robert Young in 1788, was the exact 
prototype of the most famous of the modern German institutions. 

Amongst the names of those whose self-sacrificing zeal in this 
cause deserves our warmest acknowledgments, we must not omit 
that of the truly noble Count Von der Recke, the founder of the 
Dusselthal Abbey establishment in Prussia, which, though not 
properly to be called a reformatory school, inasmuch as it is 
intended for vagrant and destitute rather than for convicted 
children, is in many respects a pattern of what may be done to 
reclaim those who have sunk into an apparently hopeless con- 
dition. It was at the close of the great Revolutionary war, in 
1816, that Count Von der Recke and his father, shocked at the 
spectacles around them, attempted to win back to civilised life 
some of the numerous unhappy children who, 


‘deprived of their natural protectors, had become absolutely savage, 
living, when unable to gain any subsistence by begging or stealing, on 
wild herbs and roots. His father and he first received a few of these 
wretched little beings into their own home; then the father gave up a 
house for their use, and finally, by the sacrifice of his own fortune, and 
with the help of friends, he purchased an estate which forms their pre- 
sent abode. Many were so confirmed in their wild habits, that any 
degree of restraint was intolerably irksome to them; they would run 
away and live in the woods until compelled by hunger to return.’— 
Reformatory Schools, p. 330. 


The peculiarities of these young outcasts, one of whom is 
said to have lived amongst and been suckled by the Westphalian 
swine, differ from those exhibited by our London or Liverpool 
vagabonds ; but the following observations are equally applicable 
to both classes, and contain a great deal of truth which lies at 
the foundation of reformatory discipline :— 


‘Great wisdom and prudence, as well as incessant labour and atten- 
tion, were required in managing such children as have been described, 
even so far as to prevail on them to remain under any partial restraint, 
and to receive any instruction. Their ideas of right and wrong had to 
be corrected, and their sense of enjoyment rectified, even in the lower 
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capacities of animal enjoyment. They had. no distinct conceptions with 
regard to property, nor could they perceive any injustice in applying to 
their, own use whatever suited ‘their convenience, and might be easily 
obtained. . . . The vitiated appetites of the children, till corrected, 
derived more gratification from gluttony at one time, and almost starva- 
tion at another, than from the equable and moderate supply received at 
tated hours, which the rules of a well-ordered household provided. 
Nor was the properly prepared diet itself agreeable to their taste ; they 
relished ‘sour and wild fruits, raw vegetables, half-raw flesh, and a 
superabundance of bread, more than the same articles properly cooked, 
and fully but frugally administered. The discipline required was uni- 
form, steady, and. strict, ‘yet kind. To gain their affections, without 
indulging their early vicious propensities, was no easy task, but until 
this was:aeeomplished, nothing could be done effectually for reclaiming 
Such wayward vagabonds. ‘The training is threefold; and while the 
object of each division is distinct, they are all three carried on together 
in harmony with one another. In the industrial department, mechani- 
‘cal aptitude and such ‘practical habits as may tend to secure a livelihood 
aré aimed at;—in the mental department, an endeavour is made to 
‘develope the powers of the understanding, and impress it with réligious 
tth ;—the moral department is conducted so as to awaken the con- 
science, to inspire the love of'God, and to open the heart for the recep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit.’ * 

In these few remarks we seem to catch the key-note of the 
reformatory system. Those who have had to deal with the class 
for whose benefit it is intended well know that the great difficulty 
is the perversion of taste, and the dislike of regularity, which 
almost universally ‘characterise ‘the young vagrant. The same 
tendency which made the young Westphalians prefer alternate 
gluttony and starvation to a stated diet (a common feature of most 
savage nations), leads the young London pickpocket to prefer 
occasional hardship, followed by absolute idleness, to moderate 
but regular labour. It is, we apprehend, invariably the case that 
the inmates.of .a reformatory school, after the novelty of ,their 
‘position has.a little worn off and the daily work becomes familiar 
to: them, rebel against its irksomeness, and struggle to escape 
from it; and it is only when this feeling is overcome, and they 
‘begin to-settle downto a routine of ‘duties, that hopes of their 
a agnmy ai be entertained. 

Prussia furnishes several other examples of reformatory insti- 
‘tutions, of which that of M. Kopf at Berlin deserves special 
notice. We pass on, however, to the consiileration of an esta- 
blishment ‘which has attained far greater celebrity, and which 
stands at the head of all the'German institutions—the well-known 





* Tilustrations of Faith, quoted by Miss Carpenter in her work on Reformatory 
‘Sehools, p. 333. 
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Rauhe Fiaus in the neighbourhood of Hamburgh. Dr. Wichern, 
the animating spirit of this excellent establishment, was one of a 
small band of men, of very limited means, who in the latter part 
of 1832 were struck by the increase of juvenile crime in Ham- 
burgh, notwithstanding the efforts made to check, it by opening a 
prison school, and by appending a special penal school to the peor 
school of the city. While the matter was under the consideration 
of these philanthropists, one of them received from a person 
almost unknown 'to'‘him, and wholly unacquainted with what was 
going on, a sum of'300 dollars for the ‘benefit of the ‘poor, ito be 
expended upon some religious institution. ‘The friends resolved, 
upon this small capital, to announce a House of Rescue. “Other 
persons were at the same time induced to assist the undertaking, 
aad in the autumn of 1833 the Rauhe Haus, a cottage belonging 
to a gentleman who had espoused their cause, was placed at 
their disposal.,.On the 1st November, 1833, M. Wichem and 
his |mother:entered it, with three boys gathered from the streets 
of Hamburgh. In the course ofa few weeks this number was 
increased to 14,‘ varying from 5 to 18 years of age, yet all, old 
in the experience of wretchedness ant vice,’ Oneof these lads, 
only 12 years ‘old, ‘had ‘been ‘convicted of no'less' than 93 ‘thefts, 
and the whole of them were of the very ‘Worst ‘Class ‘of ‘street 
vagrants, ‘as near brutes as possible,’ and from whose sight it 
was necessary to keep such tempting delicacies as ‘very old’ 
tallow-candles, soap, raw potato-peels, and other similar articles 
for which they had a peculiar relish. 

The distinguishing feature of the Rauhe Haus, as now de- 
veloped, is'the adoption of what is called the ‘ family system,’ 
which has since been copied with so much success at Mettray 
and Red Hill. The following account :is given by Mr, George 
Bunsen, sen of the late Prussian ambassador to this country, in 
his evidence before the House of Commons in 1852 :*— 


“It began with only one house, a cottage, in fact, which had been 
hired, and some few acres of land around it. Mr. Wichern brought in 
first a small number; ‘that number increased, and at this present mo- 
ment the establishment isa hamlet consisting of twenty houses. . .:'. 
There are in it 100 children, two-thirds boys, and one-third girls; they 
are all clothed, lodged, and boarded.entirely. ... . They are located 
(and that is the first principle of what I may call the German system) 
in different, family houses, as they are called, of which the number, as 
desired by the director, would be always only 12 children to each 
family ; he has been obliged, from local reasons, to augment the number 
to 15, and even to,16, but it isa matter of much regret to him. A 
family house of 12 children would have one superintendent, and besides 





* Report of Sel. Com. H. ‘C; on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles. 1852. 
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him four or five “ brothers” would reside in the house, under the direc- 
tion of a young candidate for holy orders, Those “ brothers” are young 
men of from 20 to 30 years of age, of the very best character, from the 
class of mechanics or artisans, who undergo a training of three and 
sometimes four years, after which they devote their life to such and 
similar institutions: and this is the second great principle which I would 
point out.’ 


These two principles,—the division of reformatory institutions 
into small families, and the training of young men for the office 
of superintendents,—are of the highest importance. That which 
distinguishes and gives value to reformatory schools is, not the 
mere system of mental education, which experience amply shows 
is insufficient to restrain, much more to reclaim, from crime ; it 
is the moral effect which the influence of the superintendents has. 
upon the children under their charge. This influence is natu- 
rally most powerful when the number of children assigned to 
the teacher is small, and it is consequently possible to give a great 
deal of attention to each individual. Besides, the greater part of 
the inmates of these schools have either never known what a 
home is, or have only known it as a place of sin and misery ; and 
it is of the utmost importance that they should have their do- 
mestic feelings called out, which becomes difficult in establish- 
ments comprising several hundred boys, such as Parkhurst in 
England or Gaillon in France. Mr. Hall, in his account of his 
visit to Gaillon, mentions that he asked M. Delaunay whether 
they were able to gain the affections of any of those committed 
to their care ; he replied, ‘ No, the numbers were too large for 
the teachers to establish any individual hold.’ This difficulty 
will, we believe, be found in almost every extensive institu- 
tion, The great Belgian establishment, indeed, at Ruys- 
selede, affords an example of a more cheering character in 
this respect; but the class of boys admitted to it differs in an 
important respect from that provided for at purely reformatory 
schools, more than half being simply the children of paupers, 
without the taint of conviction for crime. The great mass of the 
experience which has been collected on the subject appears to 
show that, although large establishments are the cheaper, small 
ones, or large ones broken up into small families, are the most 
efficacious. 

The other principle—that of training a supply of men qualified 
to undertake the management of reformatory institutions—is of 
still greater consequence ; for one of the chief difficulties with 
which the founders of such institutions have now to contend is, 
that of finding proper persons to manage them. Mr. Jelinger 
Symons says truly that ‘ there is perhaps no vocation which ne- 
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quires a more peculiar set of qualifications, both natural and ac- 
quired, than that of the head of a successful Reformatory. It 
will take two years to train fully even a well-disposed man; and 
yet,’ he adds, with a natural misgiving, ‘ reformatories are being 
established as if masters for them could be raised like mush- 
rooms. The work of reformation is indeed one which draws 
largely upon individual zeal, and which cannot be successfully 
carried on by mere routine, but demands the devotion of the 
heart to it in a very remarkable degree. It is the moral in- 
fluence of the master over the boy which effects the change, 
not a set of rules and a formal course of training. But it is not 
the less true that there is an art in the process which must be 
studied, like any other art, with a view to complete success. 
Even those who have taken up the work from an inward con- 
viction of their aptitude for it, and who may be supposed to 
have made it the subject of much reflection, have found that in 
the outset they were beset with difficulties which experience 
alone has taught them to overcome. How much more then will 
it happen that those who are engaged by others for a post of 
which they have but an imperfect idea, will fail in accomplishing 
the good which is expected of them! The spirit which leads a 
Von der Recke or a Wichern, a Brenton or a Bengough, to de- 
vote their lives to the object of reformation, will guide them 
through many perplexities, and support them under many diffi- 
culties ; but where persons are prepared to found schools, but 
are unable to undertake the personal conduct of them, they too 
often find that, after erecting buildings, and arranging their plan 
of operations, they have a harder task than all to accomplish 
in selecting a proper person to place at the head of their establish- 
ment; that their choice is necessarily made as it were in the 
dark ; and that they run great risk of neutralising the whole of 
their efforts by an unfortunate selection. Such an entry as the 
following in M. Wichern’s Diary (1838) will illustrate the evil 
to be apprehended :-— 


‘A change of assistants has caused much difficulty. The super- 
intendent of the girls’ house has left, and her place was not immediately 
supplied. The old sin quickly re-appeared among them with a few 
consolatory exceptions. All our regulations, and the efforts of three 
plain tradesmen’s wives, selected one after the other to superintend 
them, proved unavailing. The utmost that could be attained was 
superficial decorum, which might have partially deceived me had I not 
lived so entirely among the children. The girls’ department was like 
a garden from which the care of the gardener has been withdrawn.’ 


If the mere change of an assistant in an establishment under 
the close personal inspection of a man like M. Wichern could 
produce 
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produce|such consequences, we may easily conceive how the ap- 
pointment of an incapable master might baffle all theefforts which 
the best-intentioned committee could make. Nor is the word 
‘incapable’ intended to convey reproach, for there, are few 
indeed who possess that peculiar union of qualities, that sweetness 
of temper, depth of affection, patience, hopefulness, even play- 
fulness of mind, combined with firmness, courage, good sense, 
keen insight into character, and power of inspiring respect and 
fear, which a reformatory master requires for. success ; and al- 
though these qualities are present, he must still possess much 
‘positive information as to the habits of the class with which he 
has to deal, and which few are in a position to acquire. 

-), The Rauhe Haus, as we have seen, contains a special provision 
for the training of masters, It trains them upon a very enlarged 
‘scale, Young men would perhaps be unwilling to run the risk 
of entering it for the mere purpose of being taught how to 
‘conduct a reformatory school, which they might after all feel 
reluctant to undertake. But the education they receive there 
is such that.their services are eagerly sought for in various eccu- 
pations, and they ‘have no difficulty in obtaming employment. 
Seme are engaged in hospitals, asylums, and charitable institu- 
tions ; some have been employed in the management of prisons ; 
others become agents to religious societies, scripture readers, or 
city missionaries. In one remarkable case six of these brothers 
have been invited by the authorities of Wurtemberg to reside in 
some of the worst gaols, wearing the dress, and living and 
working with the convicts, asa kind of‘ inner mission,’ as the 
‘German phrase is ; and it is said that their intercourse with the 
7 has had most beneficial effects. This brothers’ esta- 
blishment, or training department, at the Rauhe Haus, is distinct 
from ‘the other part of the institution, and is supported by sepa- 
rate funds, 


*A powerful help is given temporarily by different governments. 
Thus twelve are now paid for by the Prussian government, two by the 
government of Wurtemberg, six by that of Saxony, others by such 
benevolent personsjas may desire to .avail themselves of their services 
afterwards.’ * 


The Rauhe Haus,:as ‘we have already hinted, furnished the 
type in ‘which Mettray, the most celebrated of all the European 
reformatories, was subsequently cast ; but the roots of the great 
French institution are to be sought for in a deeper stratum. The 
Code Napoléon in 1810 had laid down as a principle of the 


French criminal law, that accused persons under sixteen years of 
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age might, if the tribunal ‘before which ‘they were ‘tried ‘should 
consider that ‘they had acted’ ‘without discernment,’ be’ acquitted 
on that ground; in which case they might either be restored 
immediately ‘to their families, or be sent 'to'a house of correction 
for the purpose of being detained and educated ‘for such time as 
the court might direct, with ‘the limitationthat the detention 
should ‘not exterid 'beyond ‘the ‘twentieth year ‘of ‘the culprit's 
age. The criminal ‘courts appear to ‘have somewhat strained 
this article of ‘the law ; ‘and’ acquittals ‘for want of discernment 
became the rule, instead of the exception. The: result was ‘less 
desirable tlian the framers probably contemplated, ‘for the youth, 
though acquitted, was subjected to a long imprisonment, dur- 
ing which he iwas imperfectly instructed im ‘some ‘handicraft 
which could be taught within ‘the walls ‘of ‘the house of «<orrec- 
tion, and came out at length to seek work in the great towns 
with a damaged ‘character, which ‘at once made ‘the master 
manufacturers réluctant to employ him, and marked him ‘out 
as a proper prey for ‘the trained ‘bands of criminals who were on 
the look-out for recruits. The srumber of “recidives,’ therefore, 
or persons who, after undergoing ‘a training in ‘the Penitentiary, 
relapsed into crime, ‘was very ‘considerable, and-the system‘con- 
fessedly worked il). 

In the year 1833, ‘the same ‘in which M. Wichern ‘took ‘pos- 
session of the Rauhe Haus, M. Lucas, inspector-general of prisons, 
laid the foundation of ‘an association for the patronage of young 
convicts, ‘inthe districts round Paris, the object of which was ‘to 
assist them in their efforts ‘to obtain employment, and to'watch 
over their ‘subsequent career. This association introduced a 
system analogous to our ‘ ticket of leave,’ which allowed young 
détenus to be set at liberty provisionally, subject to the ‘liability 
of being recommitted to La Roquette (the juvenile prison) in 
the event of any ‘serious misconduct, without the necessity <of 
further judicial interference. The Patronage Society were thus 
enabled to procure good places for the young prisoners ‘on their 
discharge, as the master manufacturers were ‘encouraged to take 
them by the knowledge of the control ‘afforded ‘by the ‘law of 
provisional enlargement, and the number of recidives was sensibly 
reduced. But the ‘society did mot stop here. It obtained from 
the government the appointmentof a commission to inquire «into 
the means of reforming the young. The commissioners arrived 
at the conclusion *that‘a course of rural training was the system 
best ‘adapted for the purpose, both because .of the moral :and 
physical .benefits of a life of hard Jabour out of doors, and be- 
cause the chances of obtaining honest employment at a distance 
from temptation, would be’much greater in the case of the agri- 
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culturist than in that of the mechanic. When, however, this 
conclusion had been arrived at, the want of practical knowledge 
prevented their proceeding to try the experiment; and to supply 
this defect they deputed two of their number to make a personal 
inquiry into the state of the agricultural colonies of Belgium 
and Holland. These two members were, the late minister and 
political economist, M. Leon Faucher, and M. Frédéric Auguste 
de Metz, then a judge of the Court of Appeal at Paris. After 
a short inspection of the colonies to which their attention had 
been directed, the state of which did not appear to them satis- 
factory, M. Leon Faucher returned to Paris, leaving M. de Metz 
to pursue his researches alone. These ultimately led him; to 
Hamburgh, where he became acquainted with the work which 
Wichesrn was carrying on at the Rauhe Haus. It immediately 
struck him that this was what he wanted, and he returned to 
France to resign his judicial situation, and to devote himself, 
in company with an old schoolfellow, the Vicomte de Courteilles, 
to the exclusive prosecution of the design he had conceived. 
M. de Courteilles offered his estate at Mettray for the purpose, 
and the two friends commenced their work in 1839, by building 
five houses, suitable to the reception of about forty boys a-piece, 
and by founding a normal school, in which, as the first step of 
all, a staff of young men of good character were prepared by 
special training for the task of superintendence. Early in 1840 
they began to receive their ‘colonists,’ as they called the young 
détenus committed to their care, and the institution which, since 
the death of M. de Courteilles, has been under the sole charge of 
M. de Metz, now contains 681 boys, besides a training school 
for masters. Nor should these be considered the limits of its 
development; for its success has been such that no less than 
thirty-five private, and seventeen government institutions, have 
been formed upon its model, and the number of children detained 
in them had risen, at the commencement of 1853, to the large 
number of 6,443. 

The Mettray School is well deserving of attentive study. 
Our readers will find a full and interesting account of it in a 
lecture by Mr. Hall, the Recorder of Doncaster, as well as in 
several papers laid before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. Indeed, there are few works on the subject of the Re- 
formatory movement which do not contain some particulars 
respecting this great institution. The leading principle of its 
founders has been to make it a place of moral influence and 
not of physical restraint; to win the affections of those com- 
mitted to them; to arouse in them a spirit of emulation, and to 
induce them to co-operate in their own reformation. With 
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this view, not only have they absolutely rejected all such ap- 
pliances (stone walls and the like) as would have given the place 
the air of a prison, but they took pains to fix their institution 
in a pleasant country and on a fertile estate, in order that the 
inmates might be the better won to love labour by witnessing a 
rapid return for their toil. In Belgium and Holland the prin- 
ciple had been adopted of employing the convicts upon the 
cultivation of waste lands; but however such a practice might 
be suitable as a punishment for past offences, M. de Metz found 
that it must have the effect of disgusting the workman with 
his work, and sending him out less disposed to labour than when 
he came in. In a recent publication * he recalls the plaintive 
saying of a Belgian convict, who told him, ‘with an accent of 
despair, To deserve being sent here a man ought to have mur- 
dered his father and mother ; there is not a blade of grass which 
does not cost a drop of sweat.’ 

The system of M. de Metz is an elaborate use of the passion (for 
so we must call it) of emulation. A French writer (M. Cochin) 
describes it as ‘a kind of alliance between vanity and the con- 
science,’ and remarks that ‘ the founders of Mettray in addressing 
themselves to this quality have shown a remarkable knowledge of 
human nature, and of French nature in particular.’ The military 
principle is also one of its remarkable features; the regiment is the 
type of the constitution of the colony, the officers in their several 
ranks represent the colonel, the subaltern, and the serjeant ; and 
military discipline, military honour, and military practices, are 
appealed to at every turn, The colony is divided into thirteen 
families, each of which occupies a separate house.t All the 
houses are built upon an uniform plan, containing two stories, of 
which the lower is fitted up as workshops, and the upper serves 
both as dining-room and sleeping-room. The family consists in 
every case of a chef, a sous-chef, and fifty boys. Two of these boys 
are distinguished from the rest by a scarlet band round the arm, 
and by the title of Fréres Ainés ; they are elected every three 
months by the boys themselves out of a list which is periodically 
prepared of those who have incurred no punishment during the 
past quarter; and they are charged with assisting the chef and 
sous-chef in the maintenance of discipline. This list of honour, 
as it is called, is a general one for the whole institution, and is 
displayed in the class-room, which is their common place of 





a sur les Colonies Agricoles, lu & la Réunion Internationale de Charité, 
— Tours, 

+ Three of these are out-colonies, intended to accustom the inmates gradually to 
self-regulation ; for the general tone of the colony subdues the independence of 
individual character, and induces too much reliance upon the support of a system. 
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meeting, Mr, Hall, was. struck. by this: manuscript, which at the 
time of, his. visit,‘ contained, the, names: of 305, colonists, who, 

during the three. months, ending, June: 30,..1858, had given ‘no 
eccasion for, punishment., Out of this list: forty-seven names had 
heen, struck, showing that those. individuals, had. given: occasion 
fon punishment singe, its, preparation,’ A similar list is exhi- 
bited: weekly in each family: house, and. it: is; considered amarky of 
distinction, fora. family to be able to.display what. Mr, Hall calls a 
clean bill of bealth—+1.e. a:list showing that.no, member has. been 
punished.in the preceding week. Whien this is the;case, a flag 
is- hoisted, and the insignia of the. house (consisting of, presents 
made: by. former inmates) axe displayed, all which; distinctions are 
removed as soon as an. offence is. cammitted by, any of the family: 
This. system has; the advantage.of making the good conduct. of 
each individual a matter of concern to the, whole; household ; and 
when we remember the. strong influence which. the, opinion, of 
their, fellows, has, upon schoolboys, we,can. easily judge that it is 
a, powerful) ineentive, to.good behaviour, So keen; indeed, is 
the: emulation,of. the several! houses, that cases have Seceumned, im 
which families have; petitioned for the expulsion. of. an incorri- 
gible member, on. account of bis. iit down. the character. of 
the house. 


“Te isa more ‘cHaracteristic ' fia Tet ‘us add,’ amore satisfactory] 
trait,’ says ‘Mri Hall, “tliat- on. one occasion a family compelled one 
of its members:to give back a: book which he: liad received fora prize, 
he-having disgraced himself by subsequent bad conduct.’ . . ‘On 
occasion: of a. public subscription: for the sufferers by an. inundation at 
Lyons, the whole,establishment volunteered to give up a meal, that the 
cost.of. it. might. go, as,their contribution.. The appetite of one poor 
fellow was, stronger than, his charity, and he: preferred haying: his 
dinner, which was served to him as usual,without objection; but his 
comrades punished him by sitting at table with him whilst he ate it.’ 


This, principle of emulation, and, the dread of public opinion, 
may easily be; pushed: too far; and however it may suit the 
French: character; we shouli. be sorry to. see.a prominent place 
given to,it in an English establishment.. No one can doubt its 
power as a motive of: action, and if reformatory schools aimed 
at, nothing beyond the maintenance: of discipline, and the per- 
formance; of. work within their own precincts, we might have 
less to. say. against it. But they are only means to-an end, and 
that.end is, the implanting inthe pupil such principles of conduet, 
such feelings of religion, such strength of mind under temptation, 
as may preserve him from evil when he has left. There is danger 
lest the lad who strains every nerve to win the praise of his com- 
rades in. a contest.of honour, should be equally, ready, on falling 


into 
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into bad company, to'exert himself to obtain their applause ‘by 
audacity in. crime; and, though we advance the idea with fean 
and trembling, we cannot help submitting that! pertiaps there was 
something as respectable and as indicative of future steadiness 
in the moral’ courage of the little hero who ate ‘his’ dinner while 
the rest looked on, as in the fear'of ridicule which ‘had’ very pro+ 
bably induced some of his critics to give 'up theirs. ' 

A refinement upon the system of mutual responsibility is to 
be met with in the establishment of: Petit Bourg, near Corbeile; 
where Mr; Hall informs us that he found several of the inmates 
undergoing imprisonment merely as ‘ protectors’ or bondsmen, 
“the meaning of which is this: when a boy has made himself 
liable to’ imprisonment, he is' sometimes ‘set’ at’ liberty, om pro+ 
curing security for his ‘future better behaviour, ' by getting a “boy 
of good character to engage himself to: undergo the punishment 
should the culprit thus let out offend’ again.”’ The idea ‘of this 
vicarious punishment seems strange, but it must: awaken many 
of the. best feelings of our nature on the part of both protectors 
and protected,’ and may sometimes serve to remind both that 
our misconduct in ordinary life seldom fails to. bring trouble 
upon others. as well as upon ourselves,'and thus to make them 
weigh more strictly the consequences of their faults. The moral 
lesson, is,so good that we are disposed, to.waive the objection 
which. we should, otherwise take to this exceptional arrangement; 
but we must repeat. our caution against the. whole class of 
what are called ‘ interesting’ modes of treatment im these insti- 
tutions, which are, we think, exposed to no danger more serious 
than that of being made into playthings by those who take them 
up because they are the fashion, or to gratify'a passing desire for 
a novel kind of excitement. Hundreds of. visitors may lounge 
through Metiray or Red Hill, as they would through a zoological 
garden or a palace of industry, for the sake of amusing themselves 
with the sight of tame criminals, and with the inspection of new 
and ingenious devices for their management, and such persons 
will be best pleased where the greatest novelties are exhibited: 
but those who have at heart the true welfare of the children, will 
witness with pain the tendency to buey them up during their 
residence in the school with supports which. do not strengthen 
them, and which they will find altogether withdrawn as soon as 
they go out into the world. Teaching them to be:good by means 
of an artificial system of emulation, is like teaching them to swim 
with the aid of bladders: it is not the true way to give firmness 
and stability to their character. 

One of the most valuable parts of the Mettray system is the 


patronage (as it is called) of the lads who leave the school. 
After 
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After remaining at Mettray about four years, or sometimes more, 
the boys are usually provided with situations in the employment 
of farmers and tradesmen in various parts of France :— 


‘No difficulty is found in providing for them, there being more 
applications than can be satisfied. Whenever a boy is thus placed out, 
a “ patron” is obtained for him, z.e., some gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood is engaged to interest himself in his conduct and welfare. 
Reports from these patrons are obtained every six months, from which 
a list is made out and suspended in the large school-room of the colony, 
stating the situation and character of the youths who have left. This 
is called the “Table des Colons placés.” If the lad behave well, he 
is presented, on arriving at his twentieth year, with a ring engraved 
with an appropriate device. If he turn out ill while under twenty 
years of age, he is either received back for a further trial, or is sent to 
the house of correction from which he originally came, and remains 
there till the end of his sentence.’ * 


The value of this system of patronage cannot be exaggerated. 
Those who have any practical acquaintance with the temptations, 
the rebuffs, and the difficulties of all kinds, to which youths who 
have once fallen into crime are exposed when they seek to regain 
a position in society, will easily imagine of what advantage it 
must be to them to have the countenance of a person who 
has undertaken to interest himself in their behalf. The duty 
which the patron undertakes is one which involves little trouble. 
It is not he who obtains the situation for the youth, nor does he 
make himself in any way responsible for his good behaviour ; 
he merely engages to visit him from time to time, to show him 
that he is not forgotten by those who have taken an interest in him, 
and to report periodically to the Society which has placed him 
out whether he is going on well. An encouragement is thus 
afforded to the well disposed ; while the liability to recommittal to 
prison in case of misbehaviour operates, on the other hand, as a 
check upon those who are inclined to do wrong. 

Omitting any further notice of foreign institutions (though 
Ruysselede in Belgium, and several other establishments in 
France, Holland, and elsewhere, deserve particular description 
if our space admitted of it), we will come at once to the efforts 
which have been made, and the success which has been attained, 
in our own country. We do not propose to enter into any detail 
as to the origin of the various plans for the reclaiming and 
training of the young victims of parental neglect, with which the 
names of Robert. Raikes, of Gloucester (founder of Sunday- 
schools in 1781), John Pounds, of Portsmouth, and Sheriff 


* Report on Mettray, by the Rev. Sydney Turner, and T. Paynter, Esq. 
Watson, 
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Watson, of Aberdeen, are so honourably connected. The Sun- 
day-school, intended at first for the poor abandoned children who 
swarmed in the streets, was soon appropriated as a valuable edu- 
cational institution by a higher class; thence arose the necessity 
for a further provision for the original objects of compassion— 
and the Sunday-school gave birth to the Ragged School and the 
Industrial Feeding School. The Refuge for the Destitute, and 
the House of Occupations attached to Bridewell and Bethlem 
Hospitals, are also deserving of notice in connexion with the 
movement. ‘These institutions, however, though they may have 
given hints to the promoters of the Reformatory scheme, are 
in themselves not so much reformatory as preventive. The 
Reformatory Schools, properly so called, derive their pedigree 
from three sources—the Philanthropic Society, the Juvenile 
Prison at Parkhurst, and the Children’s Friend Society of Capt. 
Brenton, and the Hon. Miss Murray. It is to these, therefore, 
that we have now to direct attention. 

The Philanthropic Society, as we have already said, was 
founded in the year 1788. Its birth-place was in Hackney,* 
where two or three cottages were hiréd, in which a dozen boys 
were collected together, very much on the principle afterwards 
adopted at the Rauhe Haus, The objects contemplated were the 
rescue of the children of convicts, and the reformation of such as 
had been convicted themselves. The school, which soon after 
its establishment was removed to St. George’s Fields, was divided 
into three distinct branches, one for the sons of convicted felons, 
the second for their daughters, and the third for criminal boys. 
It contained workshops for shoemaking, tailoring, ropemaking, and 
similar purposes, and a large number of children passed through it 
with benefit. In 1845 some changes were made in the establish- 
ment, occasioned partly by the fact that the alteration in the laws for 
the relief of the poor had rendered it less necessary for the asso- 
ciation to provide for the children of convicts, while the demands 
for admission on the part of juvenile criminals themselves had 
largely increased. The girls’ school, which had long been con- 
fined to the daughters of convicts, was given up. The boys’ 
school was differently arranged, and the time during which the 
boys were to be kept in it was shortened. After these alterations 
the rate of admissions increased fourfold. In 1846 the Rev. 
Sydney Turner,f chaplain to the institution, who from the time 
of his appointment in 1841 had devoted himself to the promotion 
of its interests, visited Mettray, in company with Mr. Paynter, a 





* Vide Evidence of Rev. Sydney Turner before the House of Commons Com- 
mittee, 1852. 


+ Mr. Sydney Turner is a son of the well-known Sharon Turner, 
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police-magistrate of Middlesex. Upon their retum, these two 
gentlemen presented an interesting report upon. the French csta- 
blishment, and recommended that various improvements s!:ould 
be introduced into their own. Amongst these were an insrcased 
watchfulness over the cells for solitary imprisonment; a i:ore 
systematic publication of lists of merit; a greater amount of in- 
dividual ‘superintendence; and the formation of a normal school 
for the training of masters. A more notable step--the remcyal 
ofthe institution from London into the country——was not decided 
on for two or three years; but in April, 1849, this important 
change was made; the estate of Red Hill near Reigate was pur- 
chased ; and Prince Albert laid the foundations of the present 
agricultural colony. 

«Red Hill may be described as the English Mettray. It comprises 
at present about 230 inmates, who are divided into six families, 
each occupying a separate house. The houses are further apart 
‘than at Mettray, which is an advantage, as. it enables the family 
system to be more perfectly preserved. Each house is intended to 
contain about forty boys, under a separate master, forming a 
family which should be kept together as much as possible, 
although in the course of instruction they must necessarily be 
sometimes separated, as when some of them are sent to join the 
earpenters’ or brickmakers’ classes, and even in some of the 
labour parties employed upon the land. The highly-wrought 
system of emulation which we noticed as the mainspring at 
Mettray is less prominent at Red Hill, where the governing 
principle by which the boys are incited to work appears rather 
to be the hope of reward, 


* A system of small earnings, says Mr. Turner,* ‘or rewards for la- 
bour, varying according to the boy’s industrial exertion from one penny to 
fourpence or fivepence a week, will allow of a system of small fines or 
penalties for all the lighter classes of misconduct, and make the boy his 
own regulator, giving him a direct interest in his good or bad beha- 
viour. If it be arranged that sundry little luxuries, such as coffee for 
breakfast, treacle with his pudding for dinner, sweets, fruit, postage- 
stamps, knives, neck-handkerchiefs, Sunday caps, the journey home 
when allowed to go for a holiday to see his friends, &e., be all paid for 
by the boy himself out of these same earnings, and be diminished and 
interfered with therefore by the fines which folly, or disobedience, or 
bad temper involve, the power of the system as an instrument of disci- 
pline will soon be felt. It contributes most essentially to the teaching 
the boy what he most needs to learn, self-control, and self-regulation. 
It has been in full action at Red Hill since we began, six years ago; 
and I believe it has been a matter of no small surprise to those who 








* Letter to Mr. Adderley. 1855. 
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watch and inquire into the daily working of ‘the schoel, that our boys 
keep within our boundaries, and observe our rules as to work and. disei- 
pline so steadily, and with so little interfereuce, or direct compulsion. 
The secret is, that each boy is responsible for himself,and feels that he 
has something at stake; that he is doing his own business in fact, and 
is a gainer or loser by his own act.’ 


There is no doubt that this system begets in the boys a large 
amount of energy, and is a valuable auxiliary to that which must 
be the mainspring of all sound reformatory action,—-the personal 
religious influence which is brought to bear upon each individual. 
If we were disposed to be hypercritical, we should say that, there 
is a danger in an elaborate system of rewards, apportioned to the 
exact amount of work done by each boy, inasmuch as. it leads 
them to neglect such work as cannot be paid by the piece, iand 
has thus a tendency to unfit them for the common day-work 
system of English life. As a training for the colonies it is better 
suited, and Mr. Turner points with just gratification to the vigour 
which his pupils display in the bush or the backwoods, Our 
observation does not apply to a general system of rewards: for 
industry and good conduct. But even then we must urge that 
other incentives to exertion ought not to be forgotten; that boys 
should be taught to work, not only that they may be paid: for 
what they do, but because it is their duty to obey those set over 
them ; and that they should be made to reflect upon the perma- 
nent advantages they may draw from the education they are 
receiving and the habits they are acquiring, and not only upon 
the immediate benefit which they are to derive from getting 
through a particular task. While, however, we address this caution 
to those who may be disposed to attribute too much of the success 
of Red Hill to the system of which we have been speaking, and 
therefore unduly to exalt the merits of that system as a mode of 
reformation, we are ready to acknowledge that Mr. Turner him- 
self puts forward as prominently as any man can do the para- 
mount importance of personal religious influence over the boys ; 
and that it is on such influence that he chiefly relies for success 
in his work. His excellent remarks upon the stamp of man 
required for a master, show that it is not to rewards that he 
looks for bending the stubborn temper, or softening the hard 
heart, however useful he may find them as part of the machinery 
for carrying on the school :— 


‘You want [for master] a religious man. JI mean’a man who takes 
up his work as a mission,—something given him to do by God,—some- 
thing in which he is responsible, not only for the means he uses or the 
methods he pursues, but for the results he attains to. Such a man 
views his work as one which he cannot, dare not leave, just to get more 
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salary, more leisure, less worry, or less confinement. Such a man 
conducts his work in the spirit, and by the instruments of the mis- 
sionary. Not only teaching, but praying; not only admonishing and 
advising, but giving the daily example of patience, kindness, industry, 
endurance, and devotion in his personal life. Before such men the 
stubborn tempers bend, the hard hearts soften, the idols of vice and 
crime are cast down. They need not be men of extraordinary talent, 
but they must be men of earnestness, love, and a sound mind, Earnest- 
ness, based on faith in their work, and shown in energy and resolution, 
is the sine qua non. ‘Lhe vacillating and the timid, the dawdler and 
the chatterer, have no place in the reformatory enterprise at all. Let 
the man have something in him to be feared, while he strives wholly to 
be loved, he will soon prove himself victorious.’ 


The Philanthropic Society for many years conducted its 
operations without any assistance from the Government, beyond 
such as it received by its incorporation in 1806. As far as the 
amount of the subscriptions allowed, boys were admitted into its 
schools gratuitously ; others were received on the application of 
their friends or of benevolent societies, on payment of a certain 
annual sum. Inthe year 1838, however, an Act of Parliament was 
passed,* which had for its principal object the establishment of a 
separate prison for juvenile offenders (Parkhurst), but which con- 
tained a clause enabling the Crown to place young offenders under 
sentence of transportation or imprisonment at any Charitable 
Institution for their reformation, on terms which would give the 
directors a legal control over them. The process was for the Crown 
to grant the lad a pardon on condition of his conforming to the 
rules of the place to which he was to be sent. If he ran away, 
or became unmanageable, the directors might bring him before 
a single magistrate, who had the power of sending him back to 
prison, either for a short imprisonment by way of punishment, 
or, in bad cases, for the remainder of his original sentence. We 
are not aware that this provision was made much use of at 
the time it became law. It was probably intended to apply 
to the benevolent efforts which the Honourable Amelia Murray 
and Captain E. P. Brenton were then making to rescue chil- 
dren from a life of crime, and, after giving them a sound in- 
dustrial education, to send them out to the colonies. They 
had established, in 1830, a Children’s Friend Society, ‘ for the 
purpose of reclaiming the neglected and destitute children that 
infested the streets of the metropolis, and to find employment for 
them after they had given proof of their reformation.’ This 
socizty, older than either Mettray or the Rauhe Haus, was 
conducted upon principles very similar to theirs. In the first 
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seven years of its existence the managers received about 1400 
children under their care. Their proceedings had obtained 
the highest encouragement. Our gracious Queen had, while yet 
Princess Victoria, accepted the office of Patroness, and her first 
subscription on coming to the throne was given to the Children’s 
Friends, The Committee had established a school for boys 
and another for girls, and had found the means of sending a 
large number of children to the Cape of Good Hope and other 
dependencies, where they had apprenticed the boys to farmers, 
when, in 1839, unfriendly, and for the most part unjust, attacks, 
founded upon the representations of a worthless individual, whose 
calumnies were disproved too late, were made upon their system 
of apprenticeship in the colonies ; motives of the basest kind 
were imputed to them ; they were accused of attempting to intro- 
duce a covert form of slavery; and though supported by the 
highest personages in the realm, and by the consciousness of 
having taken the most anxious pains to guard against the 
possible abuse of the system, they succumbed to the popular 
clamour. Severe comments were made upon them in an influen- 
tial public organ; and Captain Brenton’s sensitive nature was so 
keenly affected by the circumstance, that it is generally supposed 
to have hastened his death, which took place very suddenly 
within a few days after the attack had been made, and before 
there was time to expose its injustice. In him the Children’s 
Friend Society lost its founder and its mainspring, and soon after- 
wards fell, to revive again, under happier auspices, on the estate of 

his friend and follower, Mr. Barwick Baker, of Gloucestershire. 
The Act of 1838, as we have said, had for its principal object, 
the establishment of the juvenile prison at Parkhurst, which was 
opened accordingly in the year 1839, and has since been in con- 
stant operation. The Act speaks of the proposed prison as one 
for the reception of young offenders sentenced either to transpor- 
tation or imprisonment; but in point of fact Parkhurst has only 
received those of the former class. It contains accommodation 
for 580 inmates, and is usually, we believe, nearly full. The lads 
who are sent to it receive an industrial as well as acommon school 
education, and, after a certain period of probation, were formerly 
for the most part sent out to the colonies, which being now un- 
fortunately no longer open to them, they are exposed to the risks 
of areturn to English life. The system pursued there differs from 
that of the reformatory establishments of which we have hitherto 
spoken, in that the institution has more of the air of a prison 
than of a school, and prison discipline is necessarily enforced 
there, though not to the same extent as at first. This circumstance 
has 





has caused many unfavourable comparisons to be drawn between 
Parkhurst ant the private reformatory schools ; and the advocates 
of the latter have not shrunk from utterly condemning the prin- 
ciples ‘upon which’ the former ‘is conducted. It ‘cannot be 
doubted that they are right in saying that the prison system is 
imperfect as a means, and unsatisfactory as atest, of reforma- 
tion.’ The moral atmosphere of a gaol is as artificial as the 
ventilation of its cells, and ‘though both may be shown on 
paper to be excellent, we believe most people would. echo 
the sentiments of the Judge who requested 'that his court might 
be favoured with a little more of God's air, and a little less 
of Dr: ‘Reid’s. A prison is a place of punishment. It ought 
to be so; for it is intended to deter those outside its walls 
from) committing crime, for fear of getting into it. It ougbt to 
be so; for the offender against society and against the laws of God 
requires to be taught that his crimes: will bring down upon him 
the recompense of suffering. But im proportion as it is an effec- 
tual place of punishment, it is likely to bean ineffectual place of 
reformation. ‘The work of reformation is one in which the person 
to be reformed ‘must himself take part. ‘This he will do if he 
believes that the efforts of those set over him are made for his 
own good, and for that alone; but if he suspects that they are 
part of a system of discipline and of punishment, he will oppose 
to them a passive resistance which it will be very difficult to 
overcome, 

* Out-door work,’ says Mr. Turner, speaking of Red Hill, ‘ entails 
much hardship, and trial of courage and endurance ; and the London 
or Manchester thief shrinks a good deal on the winter’s mornings from 
the cold wind and the snow, and. is more disposed to lounge than to 
work on the hot summer afternoons,’ 


But this repugnance to labour is overcome by the spirit of 
self-helpfulness to which the tone of the school gives rise ; while 
in the prison the distasteful labour is only regarded as another 
form of punishment, to be evaded if possible, to be endured if 
evasion is out of the question, but seldom indeed to be embraced 
with cheerfulness. We have heard of cases in which the lads at 
Parkhurst have deliberately taken poisonous substances in order to 
avoid the field-work. In like manner the conduct.of a lad under 
en discipline furnishes butan imperfect test of his improvement. 

e best, that is the most docile, prisoners, are often those who 
have the smallest strength of character, and are the readiest to yield 
to the influence of those around them. While that influence is on 
the side of virtue, the boy's conduct may be irreproachable ; but 
it may happen notwithstanding that, at the very first moment of 
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his falling within the range of corrupting: attractions, he, will 
be led away, and all his virtuous: Jessons be forgotten. of 

Such views as’ these have been ably, and, we think. convine, 
ingly, put forward against the Parkhurst.system., . Their,authors, 
however, have in some respects done less,than justice; to that 
great establishment. It ought to. be remembered that Parkhurst 
takes all the worst cases—the often-convicted criminals, ef whom 
nothing can be made im this country, and who are therefore con, 
demned to leave it, When Mr, Hall visited the French State 
Reformatory at Gaillon, and. put, questions. as. to its results as 
compared with those at Mettray, the managers very frankly told 
him that they did not profess to place their work on a level with 
that institution, and assigned the following reasons :— 


‘The refuse rejected by the private colonies‘ as being ineurable ‘is 
necessarily sent to the Central Prison, which has no such means of 
purification or punishment: M. de Metz, too, is’ absolute master, he 
may spend his money as he likes, and may make) any changes in his 
system, and try any experiments that occur to him, according to his 
own judgment and good pleasure. . The director of a maison centrale, 
on the contrary, has,a limited sum placed-at, his disposal, for every, sou 
of which, he has te give a minute account, and both in expenditure and 
genera management he is tied down to a strict routine, in which the 

inister of the Interior has alone the power to make the slightest 
variation,’ * 


Precisely the same line of argument is adopted by Captain 
O’Brien ¢ in his comparison of Parkhurst and Red Hill— 


* Parkhurst deals with all deseriptions of juvenile offenders, and with 
all descriptions of temper and of guiltiness, and there we can control 
the utterly bad and unruly. They cannot do so at the Philanthropic. 
Several lads who were at the Philanthropic, and were sent away, have 
been transferred to Parkhurst for us to bring into order. I think, 
again, that Parkhurst is regulated upon a system in which ordinary 
persons placed in authority will produce good results; but it appears 
to me that the success of the Philanthropic depends entirely upon the 
wisdom, forbearance, firmness, and tact of the individual at. its head. 
If the Philanthropic were taken as a model, the copies would be found 
generally to be failures, through the incapacity of the governors. It 
is not every day that you ean find a man like Mr. Turner to take 
charge of such an institution.’ 


This last observation goes near to the root of the matter. No 
mere system, however at can produce the results which 
may be attained by zealous men of real fitness, — under 
favourable circumstances, and allowed their own way; but the 





* Collection of Papers, &c., p. 64. 
+ Evidence before the House of Commons, 1853. 
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qualities which go to make up fitness for a work like this are 
rarely to be met with; and however gladly a Government may 
avail itself of the services of such persons when they find them, 
they would do wrong to risk the success of an important cause 
upon the chances of being at all times able to find Turners or 
De Metzes. 

The system of Parkhurst appears to have been much im- 
proved of late years, in consequence, no doubt, of the experience 
acquired at Red Hill and elsewhere, as well as of that furnished 
within its own walls. The characteristics of the prison have 
been made less prominent, and those of the Industrial School 
brought out into stronger relief. More field-work is done, and 
less time spent upon school-room instruction, which was formerly 
carried to an absurd length. ‘These changes are said to have 
produced a good effect upon the tone of the school. The chap- 
lains and officers report a marked diminution in the number 
of offences committed, and state that they never saw the boys 
so cheerful and contented. We cannot but think that too much 
has been made of some instances of insubordination and mischief, 
of which we should have heard little had they occurred in a 
private establishment. Much was said before the Committee of 
the House of Commons as to the attempts at escape, and great 
stress was laid upon the unfortunate occurrence of an attempt 
on the part of some of the boys to set the prison on fire. But 
unsatisfactory as it undoubtedly is, that they should have been 
ready to adopt so unscrupulous a method of getting out of gaol 
(for that was their sole object), a far worse instance of attempted 
arson is on record at the Rauhe Haus, where M. Wichern men- 
tions that several of the boys had on one occasion laid a plan to 
burn the whole buildings when his wife should be confined, and 
when they expected that his attention would be engrossed by 
her.* With regard to simply running away, it is absurd to 
lay any stress on its occurrence at Parkhurst, when we find, 
from the last report of the Philanthropic Society, that in the 
year 1854 thirteen desertions took place from Red Hill, and that 
in addition to these there were thirty-six (we should rather say 
forty-seven, for eleven boys ran away twice) unsuccessful attempts 
at escape; and we believe that at every private reformatory the 
experience is similar, In one of our most successful schools, the 
manager has occasionally had recourse to the device of attaching 
a runaway’s spade to his hand by means of a handcuff round 
his wrist and its handle. In his case the expedient is applauded, 
but we cannot help suspecting that had it first been adopted at 





* See Combe’s Principles of Criminal Legislation, p. 73. 
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Parkhurst, we should have had a burst of indignation at so coer- 
cive a proceeding. Nor is running away any proof of a peculiarly 
untractable character. It is often the result of a sudden impulse, 
sometimes of mere playfulness. There was a case in which five 
boys, working in a party, with a single superintendent, went off, 
as they afterwards admitted, as a practical demonstration of the 
theorem, that if five people run five different ways, the keeper 
can only catch one of them. Boys will be boys; and when they 
get together there is no limit to the mischief they will do. The 
farmer’s Rule of Boy in the West of England lays down the 
following scale for the value of their labour :— 


1 boy is a boy; 
2 boys are half a boy; 
3 boys are no boy at all. 


We believe this is about the truth of the matter, and that the 
managers of schools must be prepared to treat their pupils on this 
understanding. 

We must now recall the attention of our readers to the clause 
in the Parkhurst Act, which we have ‘already mentioned, as ap- 
plying to private institutions. Two years before the Philan- 
thropic Society began its establishment at Red Hill, Captain 
Williams, then one of the inspectors of Millbank Prison, was 
struck with the diminutive appearance of some of the boys under 
sentence, who seemed to him too small for the discipline of 
Parkhurst, as it was then managed. He accordingly suggested to 
the Secretary of State that advantage should be taken of the pro- 
vision in the law to send the boys, by way of experiment, to the 
Philanthropic Society. The boys for the most part turned out 
well, which led to an extension of the practice, and in the course 
of the succeeding years a good many subjects were selected from 
various prisons, who should go to Red Hill, and afterwards to 
one of our colonies. In order to this, it was at first considered 
necessary that the boy should have been sentenced. to trans- 
portation, or at all events to a long period of imprisonment ; 
and courts of justice soon began to present the anomalous spec- 
tacle of children sentenced for slight offences to much longer terms 
of punishment than would have been awarded to adults, for the 
avowed purpose of getting them into this charitable -institution. 
The practice might in time have grown into a well defined legal 
fiction, and have taken its place beside John Doe and Richard 
Roe, had not an active movement been in progress for a further 
development of the reformatory principle. 

In the year 1851 three distinguished leaders of the reforma- 
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tory cause—+Miss Carpenter,*: Mr. M.D. Hill, and Mr. Sydney 


Turner— invited all persons interested in the matter to meet 
and discuss it. A. conference, was accordingly held at Bir- 
mingham in December of that year, the proceedings of which 
were afterwards printed in the form of a pamphlet, and widely 
circulated, At this conference the subject of reformatory 
schools was placed in almost every possible light by the various 
speakers... Some, like the Rev. W. C. Osborn, chaplain to the 
Bath House of Correction, brought forward striking facts to show 
how the unfortunate children that once enter the criminal class, 
take up crime as a profession, and ebb and flow into and out of 
our gaols with periodical regularity ; others, like the Rev. J. 
Clay, chaplain of Preston Gaol, showed to how great an extent 
the sins of these children were chargeable on parental neglect, 
and also to what a large amount society was a loser by juvenile 
depredations. Mr. Sydney Turner.described Red Hill, and gave 
a sketch of the state of the law bearing on young offenders. Mr. 
Wolryche Whitmore entered into details as to the system of 
industrial education successfully pursued in the Union School at 
Quatt. Mr. Power, the Recorder of Ipswich, gave an interesting 
account of the exertions of John. Ellis,'a shoemaker, in a very 
humble’ position of life, who had opened a sort of industrial 
school in the neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park, and had sue- 
ceeded in reclaiming several confirmed and expert London thieves, 
and putting them in the way of obtaining an honest livelihood. 
The .chairman’ himself, Mr. M. D. Hill, the able Recorder of 
Birmingham, than whom no one has paid more anxious atten- 
tion to the whole subject of criminal legislation, clearly laid down 
the principles upon which all were agreed, and summed up in 
a convincing manner the evidence which proves both that criminal 
children are, for the most part, capable of being reformed, and 
that the cost of their reformation is as nothing when compared 
with that which is entailed upon society by their maintenance as 

These, and many other interesting particulars, were thus for 
the first time brought under the notice of a great portion of the 
public. The attendance at the meeting had not been very large, 
and those who had assembled in the most sanguine frame of 
mind felt a little disappointed, we believe, at the apparent poverty 
of the result of their conference; but they soon found that the 





* Miss Carpenter is chiefly known by her books; but she has been a labourer in 
the field of juvenile reformation for twenty years, and has much practical acquaint- 
ance with the condition of th !ower classes, She is now managing the Red Lodge 
School for girls, established by Lady Noel Byron at Clifton. 
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publication of their pro¢éedings ‘was to praduce effects far beyond 
hopes. il 
‘In the ‘year 1852, a Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to take into consideration ‘ the present treatment: of 
criminal and destitute juveniles in this country, and what changes 
are desirable in their present treatment, in order to supply indus- 
trial training, and to combine reformation with the due correction 
of juvenile crime.’ The committee sat during two sessions of 
parliament, and in 1853 presented a Report strongly advocating 
the reformatory system. In 1854 an Act was’ passed (17, and 18 
Vic. c. 86) which has placed that system upon a recognised basis, 
by empowering the managers of reformatory schools: to apply to 
the Secretary of State for-licences, and by authorising judges and 
magistrates to commit children under 16 years of age to’ such 
institutions, for periods: varying from two to five years; the 
managers being free to choose whether they ‘will accept the 
children consigned to them or not, and being armed with full 
authority to control them while under their care, and, if neces- 
sary, to send them to prison for any attempt to abscond or for 
any gross breach of rules. No-child'is to be sent to a reforma- 
tory school without undergoing a previous imprisonment of at 
least a fortnight, which may of course be made as much longer 
as the judge thinks right. A power is taken of charging the 
parents or guardians with a weekly contribution towards de- 
fraying the expense; and the Treasury is also authorised to 
assist. The practice, we! believe, is for the latter to pay the 
school managers at the rate of five shillings a week for every 
child; the sum assessed upon the parents being levied from 
them afterwards (if at all) in aid of the Treasury contribution. 
Under this Act several private reformatory schools have been 
established ; but even before it had passed, the movement had 
begun. In the early part of 1852, the year after the Birmingham 
Conference, Mr. Barwick Baker and Mr, George Bengough, two 
magistrates of Gloucestershire, the former an old acquaintance 
and friend of Captain Brenton’s, the latter a young man fresh 
from Oxford, undertook to receive a few criminals in a simple 
cottage erected for the purpose on Mr. Baker’s estate at Hard- 
wicke, near the city of Gloucester. The principal expense fell 
upon Mr. Baker ; the labour of superintendence chiefly on Mr, 
Bengough, who in the first instance devoted his whole time and 
energies to the work, living entirely with the boys, working with 
them, dining with them, and even sleeping in a small room 
adjoining their dormitory. The lads first received were from 
London, and appear to have been as difficult material to deal 
with as the most ardent philanthropist could desire,—cunning, 
savage, 
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savage, and proficients in all kinds of crime;—but the law of 
kindness and firm discipline prevailed over them, and they were 
soon reduced to something like civilisation. Mr. Baker next 
turned his attention to his own neighbourhood, and invited the 
magistrates of Gloucester, Cheltenham, and the other chief towns 
of the county, to send him the worst of their boys, and especially 
those who, having become skilled in evil, were training others to 
follow in their steps. So decided is the impression he has made 
upon the amount of crime in his county, that whereas three or 
four years ago there were reported to be in Cheltenham alone some 
twenty boys, under fourteen years of age, who had been convicted 
twice, thrice, or oftener, there are now supposed to be not more 
than two boys at large in the whole ‘county of Gloucester who 
have been convicted more than once. The Hardwicke school is 
the plainest, we might say the roughest, of the institutions of its 
kind with which we have any acquaintance. There is nothing 
of ostentation or of undue comfort about it; nothing to tempt 
the young criminal, or to excite envy in the breast of the honest 
labourer. But it does its work well, and its success thus far does 
not admit of question. At the time of its establishment, it was 
Mr. Baker’s intention to induce his boys to emigrate after leaving 
the school ; but the great change which has of late years taken 
place in the relations between the demand for labour in this 
country and its supply, has led him to alter his view, and he 
now directs his attention to procuring them situations at home, 
in which attempt he has met with considerable success. 

The system of home apprenticeship presents many advantages 
over that of emigration, inasmuch as it is cheaper, enables those 
interested in the boys to keep acloser look out after them, and 
avoid the difficulties on which Captain Brenton’s society was 
wrecked, and moreover preserves to England some stout hearts 
and useful hands which she cannot well spare. Still there are 
many cases in which the associations of this country are too 
strong for the boy’s nascent virtue, and the only chance for him 
lies in leaving his native land. No invariable rule can be 
laid down, and the managers of schools must determine in 
each case according to the circumstances. The navy, it may 
be observed, affords an excellent resource in France, while in 
England, where scruples are entertained by the authorities at the 
Admiralty as to the employment of lads who have once been 
convicted, however thoroughly they may have been reformed, 
the merchant service is still open to them. 

We must hurry over our notice of the other private schools. 
Saltley near Birmingham, of which John Ellis, the London shoe- 
maker, is at the head, and which owes its origin mainly to the 
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benevolence of Mr. Adderley, M.P. for south Staffordshire ; 
Stoke Works, near Droitwich, founded by Mr. Sturge; and 
Kingswood, near Bristol, by Miss Carpenter and Mr. Russell 
Scott, date from 1852. Since the Act of 1854 was passed, 
many counties have taken up the matter. Devonshire, we be- 
lieve, was the first to move, and a school was opened near Exeter 
in the early part of 1855, which is understood to be prospering. 
The West Riding of Yorkshire, Berkshire, Hampshire, Norfolk, 
Cheshire, Northamptonshire, and Dorsetshire are among the 
counties where the greatest progress has been made; but Wilt- 
shire, Essex, North Wales, Bedfordshire, Suffolk, Warwickshire, 
Sussex, Staffordshire, and several others are also forward in the 
work, For Middlesex a special Act has been obtained, giving 
power to raise a rate for the establishment of a school. in the 
month of October last, Mr. Baker, the zealous advocate of the 
cause, collected at his house at Hardwicke some 25 or 30 persons 
engaged in the establishment of schools, in order that they 
might compare notes as to their experiences and their diffi- 
culties. One of the results of that meeting was the formation 
of an association, which is to bear the title of the Reformatory 
Union, the objects of which are stated to be as follows :*— 

To collect and diffuse information bearing on the reformation 
of criminals : 

To promote the formation of reformatory institutions where 
needed, and generally to advance the further practical develop- 
ment of the reformatory movement : 

To consider and promote such legislative measures as are still 
required for the better care and reformation of youthful offenders: 

To assist in the placing out and subsequent guardianship and 
protection of young persons leaving reformatory institutions : 

To consider and promote means for the employment and res- 
toration to society of discharged prisoners : 

To promote the practical training and preparation of efficient 
masters and teachers for reformatory institutions. 

This association promises to be of material assistance to the 
reformatory movement. At the present time benevolent persons 
are working in different parts of the country, each in ignorance 
of the proceedings of the rest, and sometimes suffering serious in- 
conveniences which mutual concert would readily remove. Means 
ought also to exist for enabling one institution to assist another 
by occasional exchanges of boys, or by a concerted system of 
‘ patronage’ of those who leave the schools, It may often be 
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* Further information respecting this association may be obtained by applying 
to the honorary secretary, George Bengough, Esq., of 4, Beaufort Buildings, 
Clifton, Bristol. 
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convenient to send a boy to a school at. a distance: from his own 
home; thus a Gloucester: boy committed to ‘Hardwicke may 
advantageously be exchanged for a Reading: boy committed to the 
Berkshire School; or, again, a boy whose apparent fitness for 
sea-service renders it desirable to train him up for it, may be 
sent from an inland school to Liverpool, where a hulk school is, 
we believe, in contemplation. 

- The training of Masters, which is one of the purposes of the 
association, is a matter of the highest consequence, and, we fear, 
of: the greatest difficulty also. The ordimary run of national 
schoolmasters will not meet the peculiar want which has to be 
supplied. The special training which it was intended to give at 
Kneller Hall. might perhaps in time have prodnced the right 
class of men; but Kneller Hall has been given up by the Govern- 
ment, and can no longer be regarded: as an element in the cal- 
culation. The subject is one which deserves the consideration of 
the Privy Council, and which may well engage the attention of the 
new association. A simple registration of men willing to undertake 
the office would be a useful measure, and if means were found 
of apprenticing them for a time to some of the best managed 
schools, a great step would be gained. 

With regard to further legislative measures it may be doubted 
whether the experience which has been acquired is as yet suffi- 
cient to justify the Government in advancing materially from the 
position which was taken up by the Act of 1854. There is, per- 
haps, something that looks undignified in throwing upon private 
benevolence the whole risk, and at least one-half of the burden, 
of a great national experiment ; but we cannot help feeling that 
while the principles of reformatory action are still unsettled it 
is much better that they should be left to our Tumers, our 
Bakers, and our Hills, to work out for us, than that they should 
be entrusted to official authorities, who must necessarily work by 
rule, and who may very possibly be wanting in that sympathy 
(though we must own that such men as Captain O’Brien, Captain 
Williams, and Mr. Perry, are standing proofs that the reverse 
will often be the case) which is essential to the success of the 
scheme. We abstain, therefore, from entering into a discussion 
of the questions involved in a system of governmental action, for 
which the subject is not yet ripe, though apparently approach- 
ing to ripeness, What the managers of private reformatories, 
however, have a right to demand from the legislature is, that 
they should be allowed fair play, and should not be hampered 
by urinecessary difficulties in working out the act. As the 
law at present stands stumbling-blocks are placed in the way, 
which remind us of the gates and ditches so liberally sprinkled 
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across the. fashionable game of the  raee-course. ‘The first 
catching of your boy is in itself a work, of: no small intricacy, 
for the Act prescribes that the. committing judge or magis+ 
trate, at ten minutes’ notice (or, if the boy pleads guilty, at-one), 
shall decide not only that he is a fit subject fora reformatory 
school, but that he shall. be sent to school A, school .B, or school 
C, while, on the other hand, the managers of .A, B, and Cj are 
clearly informed that they need not take any ‘given boy unless 
they choose. The result may be, that the boy is sentenced: to 
school A, that the managers refuse him, the school perhaps being 
full, and that the sentence fails altogether, though B and C may 
both have vacancies: and be ready to accept the offender. This 
anomaly was pointed out last session, and Mr: Adderley intro 
duced. a bill to, correct it, which the Government refused to 
support, apparently beeause they could not bring themselves to 
believe that such a dead lock really existed in the law. They 
will probably have discovered the truth by the coming session. 

Another matter, which should: be attended to, is, the giving 
greater facilities to school committees to exchange boys. If 
two schools be equally licensed, it cannot signify to the Goverm 
ment whether the weekly allowance for the convict John Smith 
be paid to the one or to the other, . It is true that an exchange 
may be accomplished by means of an appeal to the Secretary of 
State ; but the occasions for these steps arise sometimes sud- 
denly, and the three or four weeks’ delay, which the reference to 
the Home Office involves, may make the whole difference. In 
a case within our knowledge, a boy, who was about to be 
removed from a school which had not the means of controlling 
him, to another where much more efficient control could have 
been exercised, ran away two days before the order of exchange 
arrived, and succeeded in concealing himself for a considerable 
time. 

Lastly, it seems reasonable that if the schools are to be left on 
the present footimg, the weekly allowance (of 5s. a~head) should 
be somewhat increased. While the private system is continued, 
the Government cannot be expected to grant public money for 
the-erection of buildings or other purposes which involve the 
sinking of capital; but when we see that these institutions have 
become a recognised appendage to our criminal code, it seems 
only just that the current expenses should be mainly defrayed by 
the public instead of by individuals. Five shillings a-week at 
present prices is not quite sufficient to pay for the board and 
clothing of a bey in-establishments conducted on a small scale ; 
and we believe that, im order to make a school thoroughly efficient, 
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venypnearly.as,much sane wilh have; te obe Iaitlen tin: silaries:of 
masters, and, athex current expenses, |/Phes dest pdribadoin dittle 
schogls is,.of, coprse, mach. Geaissathen titwilexge noness and: the: 
comparative, economy, of the latter eyo pathapsolead inidue time | 
to, their, general adoption, by; the, State, aad tothe, introductionof 
overnment.managementis bys while the; paesent system is under 
trial,.it is, bad, pplicy to, starve, it,! and iwe cbelieve! thatsit would) 
be; wellworth, the while of the Govexament to: imenedse: the-pire~ 
sent, allowance, (say), taf, arweek for seach bey, which, would 
pretty satisfactorily meet the exigencies ofthe cabew oro! © mi bi 
These are, we believe, the chief points upon which the 
managers of reformatoyies_are_likely—to—require aid; but there 
still remains one, which, though not directly affecting them, is 
of ppramountimportance.ta, the saecess of the whole \systém, and 
which hag. hitherto, been, but imperfeetly attended to, :|We allade 
to the provision for compelling: parents;t6] pay. something towards 
their, children’s maintenance, ,;. 1t.cannot\ be, denied\-by. the: most 
ardent, supporters, of the reformatery, cause, that there is considér- 
able force in the objection that the advantages which the schovls 
offer to young offenders are such as to render it probable that 
paténts may be eticouraged to neglect fhe. children, ‘ahd to allow’ 
them’'te'run titd mischief; an ehe 
taken off their hands. We dé not say' they would deliberately en- 
courage ther to’ commit sérious crimes, but, as the law now stands, 
a simple actiof vagrancy may ‘be’ made to serve as a basis for com- 
mitment‘ to chook and #' benevolent pair of magistrates who see 
John Stokes’ children'tunning' wild, never going to school, and often 
getting into ’scrapés, aré likely enough to take advantage of some 
trifling peccadillo’to’ send’ dne or two of them to an establishment 
where they will be ¢léthed;' fed, and instructed in industrial arts 
as well as in book-learning, at no expense whatever to John Stokes 
himself, and much’ to the benefit of their own parish or neigh- 
bourhood : whereas‘if the committal of the children to the school 
were accompanied by an order on John Stokes to pay a couple of 
shillings a-week for their maintenance, and if that order were 
punctually enforced, other parents in the neighbourhood would 
calculate whether it would not be cheaper after all to send their 
own boys to the National School, and keep them from becoming 
chargeable in so unpleasant a way ; and if this be so in country 
districts, still more would it be the case in London and the large 
towns, where wages are higher and children more neglected. 
Mettray and its system have done great good in France ; but, 
for want of such a provision as this, the number of committals 
of young offenders has undoubtedly increased since its establish- 
ment. 
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ment.* There are but two ways of checking this tendency. The 
one is to afford to the children of the honest poor the same 
advantages of industrial training, &c., as we afford to our young 
thieves, without compelling them to serve an apprenticeship in 
crime for the purpose of obtaining them. This plan, we fear, 
is greatly in advance of the opinion of the day. The other is to 
enforce parental responsibility by enforcing the law with regard 
to the contributions of the parents ; and this, as the more feasible 
of the two, we hope to see carried into effect without loss of time, 
and in a thoroughly earnest manner. 








Art. IIL.—1. Ménandre: Etude Historique et Littéraire. Par 
M. Guillaume Guizot. Ouvrage couronné par |’ Académie 
Frangaise en 1853. Paris, 1855. 

2. Essai Historique et Littéraire sur la Comédie de Ménandre. 
Par Ch, Benoit. Ouvrage couronné par |’ Académie Frangaise. 


Paris, 1854. 


OME forty or fifty years ago, if in a company of scholars and 
accomplished readers it had been put to the vote what work 
of all the lost treasures of ancient letters they would most rejoice 


to see retrieved from oblivion, the general acclamation would 
have been for a comedy of Menander. Now perhaps, besides 
those who would at once give their suffrage for the later books of 
Livy or of Tacitus, or the writings of some of the Greek philoso- 
phers known to us but by fame, there would be some who have 
studied Greek poetry with more intimate knowledge and finer 
perceptions of its excellence, who might prefer the remains of the 
tender-hearted Simonides ; those Dithyrambics of Pindar, to which 
the odes which we possess were esteemed but feeble and lifeless 
lyrics ; something more of Archilochus or of Sappho ; or the rest 
of the Prométhean trilogy, or the Niobe or Bacchic tragedies of 
‘Eschylus, Yet Menander would still have many voices. The 
fame of the last of the Attic poets, the crowning glory of the 
Grecian stage, in his own day contested by more successful rivals, 
cut short by premature death (he was drowned while bathing in 
the Pirseus at the age of fifty-two, though not before he had 
produced above « hundred plays), went on increasing in lustre, 
and has left an unbroken tradition of his transcendent excellence. 
All the later Greek writers might seem to vie with each other in 





_ * This appears from the Criminal Returns. It does not prove an increase in 
Juvenile crime so much as in juvenile commitments, many children being now 
brought to justice who would formerly have been allowed to go free; but even so, 
the result is unsatisfactory. 
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extolling his name. Plutarch wrote a feeble and singularly 
unintelligent comparison of Menander with Aristophanes, as- 

serting decidedly the superiority of Menander, and Plutarch 
was long held of high authority even in such matters. The 
Roman comedy seemed to be excellent, almost in proportion 
as it was avowedly borrowed or translated from Menander. 
Plautus, with his genuine and original humour, when he leaned 
towards the Sicilian comedy of Epicharmus, more kindred 
perhaps to the native Italian farce, was heard with less favour, 
and held more rude and barbarous than when he followed Me- 
nander, Terence, who did hardly more than transpose or mould 
up two plays of Menander into one, whom throughout the lower 
Latin period, and deep into the middle ages, the Christian writers, 
churchmen, monks, and even holy abbesses (witness the theatre 
of Hroswitha), attempted to exorcise from the study of their 
disciples, with but feeble success—Terence could not but keep 
alive the fame of his lost prototype. The Greek Fathers 
(though it was Aristophanes who was said, from his pure Atti- 
cism, to have been cherished upon the pillow of St. Chrysostom) 
could not suppress their regret at the stern proscription with 
which themselves had doomed to oblivion what should have been, 
and but for their fatal influence had been, the imperishable works 
of the great comic writer. 

No one is ignorant how much more powerful was their pro- 
scription than their lingering respect ; no scholar but knows how 
scanty, mutilated, and imperfect are the few fragments which 
‘survive of the hundred comedies of Menander, Yet why they have 
so entirely perished may seem almost unaccountable. By what 
caprice of what we must confess to esteem good fortune have 
we eleven plays of the coarser, no doubt, but we scruple not 
to say more truly great comic poet, Aristophanes—of all later 
writers of Attic comedy not one? Aristophanes, it might have 
been supposed, would have been doomed to inevitable oblivion, 
for the very reasons which—in addition to his wild fancy, his 
boundless fun, his broad but exquisite satire, his true Athenian 
democratic boldness, his language of such infinite pliancy, yet 
such perfect purity, the unrivalled harmony of his verse—make his 
works invaluable to us,—for the fullness, namely, of local and tem- 
porary allusion, and his almost utter incomprehensibility to those 
unacquainted, or not intimately acquainted, with Athenian laws, 
institutions, and manners. How did Aristophanes survive, and not 
merely himself, but with him his satellites the Scholiasts, who alone 
shed light on his dark places? The later Greek Fathers can 
hardly have had the courage or the taste attributed to Chrysostom. 
Who can appreciate or understand Aristophanes, who knows little 
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or nothing of Pericles, Cleon, Nicias; of Aeschylus and Euripi- 
des ; of Socrates and the Sophists? But Menander wrote from 
common universal nature, of hard or doting fathers, gay and 
dissolute sons, misers, self-tormenters, parasites, sycophants, 
crafty and unprincipled slaves ; even if his more questionable 
characters, his Hetere, his lenones, were more peculiar to 
Athenian society, and to the manners of his own day. In him 
there was little which could become of necessity obsolete, and 
require the elucidating commentary. His plays seem to have been 
acted to the time of Plutarch ;* at convivial banquets they were 
held to be as indispensable as wine.t But whatever may be the 
truth in the tradition preserved by a late writer (Alcyonius de 
Exilio) who had heard from Demetrius Chalcondyles{ that the 
Greek priests prevailed on the Byzantine Emperors to order the 
poems of Menander, Philemon, Sappho, Mimnermus, Alceus, 
and other poets, to be burned, and that the poems of Gregory of 
Nazianzum should be substituted in their place in the schools, 
we fear, notwithstanding the prophecy of Ovid as to the perpe- 
tuity of Menander’s poetry— 


‘Cum fallax servus, durus pater, improba lena, 
Vixerit, et meretrix blanda, Menander erit’— 


that roguish slaves and harsh fathers, to say nothing of those 
of worse repute, subsisted in Constantinople long after Me- 
nander had ceased to fill the theatre and amuse the banquet. 
As to the theatre, it was not, perhaps, so much religious, 
austere, and chaste Christianity which closed the stage against 
the lofty tragedy and the gay comedy of the ancients, as the 
rivalry of more turbulent, exciting, and sensual amusements— 
the chariot-races, with their blue and green factions, whose 
victories shook the throne of Justinian; and those more coarse 
and voluptuous exhibitions, the mimes and pantomimes, in 
which the Empress T'heodora is said, in her youth, to have at- 
tained such infamous celebrity. How long the written Menan- 
der survived the acted Menander it is impossible to determine ; 
the few fragments which survive by no means prove the existence 
of his works at the time of the writers who cite them. There was 
a long and constant tradition of these collectors of gnome, or 
striking and proverbial sentences; of grammarians who chro- 
nicled remarkable words ; of Christian writers who handed down 
to each other lines of moral beauty in which they were pleased to 





* ¢ Aristophanis et Menandri Comparatio,’ edit. Reiske, iv. p. 391. 

t ‘ds wtidrdrov adv oivev reweis i Mevivdoov SiexvBtevieus civ xorev.,—Sympos. Viii. 3. 

t One of these, it must be remembered, was a grammarian of the XVth, the 
other a printer of the XVIth century. 
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find the ethics of the-heatheavim harmony with:thestenets: of thir 
yAigion.. ‘In faotofthe extant Ménamtler) thelarget part, -between 
Reve And ‘eight huldred verses) corisists! of-nondsticha,) single 
‘Wrieseibody ing somb striking sentiment, 6x pointing vith inimj- 
table and undying! expressivegess sorie eternal moral truth: 17:9 
ol TH Meinecke’s admirable editiény even! these, rigments, could 
w6t'be? rebid with’ «perfect. satisfaction! by vthe ‘soundest ischdlar. 
'The book m'éomiton userwas the: Menandet anil ‘Philemoni by 
“He Clére,:of which ‘Meinecke/ justly, obyervesj that its! only. metit 
“was that’it ¢alldd forth (the bitter ahinkadversions of Betifley;: and 
C@peéried: ‘his! inexaustiblen store °of)-dovrections ‘and amendments. 
> Butit was a wedrisomeotask to rebd belerd; ewen with Bentley's 
“brilliant remarks!) Everyspassage provoked azcontrovers yin which 
‘thé reader'was distracted Arom) thei tbbauby of )»Menander bythe 
‘dk pdsiireof the ignbtance of! Le Cleteven as té/Greek, and his 
utter inca pucity of comprehending: the commonest rules of metre. 
~The best refuge-ahd consolation! wak:in the felicitous: tsansfusion 
‘of the driginals into datityshy| Hugo iGrotius: . M. Meinecke 
afterwards added ‘td his sinyle volunie of: Menander and-Philemon 
{Berlin} '1828) five volumes of fragments from! the :other Greek 
‘eoviic pouéts; with! arexcellent critical introdudtion, ) Im 1847 he 
gent forth! whathe called mifor édition of the fragments in-tivo 
“ydlames| inte diandsome type; and:iwith inamy- alterations and 
he gg »whieh* had! occurred ‘since «his former publica- 
- "tron: ib9 to asl domord ont vd botsteot vileper 

2icM i Guidot and M. Benoit)whose treatises we commend strongly 
‘tothe notive of our readers+sof those) especially ‘in whom) the 
‘taste ‘and feeling of our old’ classival:studiesthas not ‘been effaced 
" by the absorbing passions of “politics; of religious controversy, and 
>of scléncefally acknowledge: their debt ofgratitude to. M..Mei- 
emecké; “They have largely atid wisely availed themselves) of his 
\Gabours, which indeed ‘contain \(thougl the vigilant industry. of 
16M. ‘Griizot'hasdetectéd''some few «points: of! inforniation newly 
‘Sprowght ‘to light) abmidst everything! which :can ‘illustrate: the 
‘oftagments of! thé Middle and 'Newi Gomedy, iand their criticism. 
\UPheir' Essays,?imdead) nay ibe eonsidered ‘as ‘the brilliant - and 
~op pulae exposition (for which we are-donstantly so much indebted 
to Prenely writers) of thabwhich thas beet»accumulated by the mn- 
wpeuried industry; the ‘all“embracing ‘research of German scholars, 
aie bres ee ti eae} was only to-be'vead imthe Latin: ‘Dhesoc- 
‘¢dsion of their simultaneous ia nce ‘is that::‘/Menander,’>was 
“offered ‘aw the su bjectof the annual prige ‘by the French’ Academy. 
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‘Po: this 'pwiges Brdack vateratute: owes! misudecasion (of s:aluabhe 
‘treatisds jiaqd it ihas!the!farthés effect of concentering en seme 
specific \studycthe! thoughts of>avritebs:fwho! might fethexwise, 
- perhaps, vyhave wasted their (power and: industry.in desaltery,and 
capricious linquiries:;0se that amportant:works:ibaye; grown! ont 
bof young essays; dalled forth iby these :dompefitiens}/ Offthe 
valuable -résearehes! whithiocout: tous) a obut/resemtly, crawaed 
with chonour ‘by: thé wAeallemy, we;may motiee, the: yolumes’pf 
the‘ Scholastic: (Plilosophy,’ |by;M.\ Hautéau,and the ‘Alexan- 
'drine: Philbsophy;!ebyhMiidules:Simond:dn the present; case, 
the prize | hds'-beem awarded \conjoantly i to the :iritéers, whose 
‘Trames‘ appear at» the hhead /ofsthe articles.:In-one: of. these, #e 
hail with the outmost batisfaction a: 1: Which me have,so eng 
heard with respect and adthivation. .Nothing:can be, more august, 
more: honourable te himself, iniord honeurable-to-letters, thar the 
caluy and: contented dignity with which MiGuizot, after the neble 
strife, the! successés} the high: places: won by his, powers. and, ¢lo- 
quence (luring bisi political drid -piavliamentany edreer; ;has, taken 
again lis! lofty beatiaifong the historians of Entopé, resumed jhis 
‘old familiar studies; andi become once mote, instead ‘of | the leader 
in the ‘councils of ome ‘of ‘the: great fationsofithe world, one,of 
the wise teachers of imankind, «| Wie may; be, allowed, to offer, our 
congratulations on the distinction achieved by his son, M. William 
Guizot, ‘as yet in early:youth; showing, ashe (lees, a, ripeness of 
scholarship not usually fostered by the French plan of education, 
elegant! and: varied: reading; ‘the: inherited power of expressing 
himself with peculigr-felicity, and of writing with grace, withont 
pedantry, much -pénetrating thought, without the\.affectation, of 
too profound philosophy, and this \on a, :subject ‘im, which, such 
excellence and | such’ self-denial are’ net. too, common. ,,We are 
pleased, too, to observe that-M. W. Gmizet has) struck into his 
own walk in. the rich and various, garden} of! letters—a walk not 
ever-crowded in France, but.in which'it+is, most, desirable that 
some should move with his ease and self-command. ,We can feel 
confident that ‘incthese studies all is.his owa/ he has left that of 
history throngéd by many distinguished aspitants, most of whom 
would be proud to be called the followers, very few would pre- 
sume to hold themselves as the rivals of M..Guizot. Nor is 
it any disparagement to the great promise of M. W. Guizot, 
or any depreciation of his success, that he has not swept away 
the prize singly and without competitor. We cannot but think that 
the Academy has been judicious and fair in ‘ bracketing,’ if we 
take the Cambridge expression, the two rival essayists. The 
*Menander’ of M. W. Guizot is the work of a young man full 
of life, of elegance, and of promise, somewhat desultory, sub- 
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mitting at times to the temptation of introducing illustrations 
agreeable in themselves, but somewhat remote from the subject— 
the unchecked overflow of a mind well stored with pleasant 
reading. It is at once a scholarlike and an instructive book. 
That of M. Benoit is the work of a grave and experienced 
teacher, accustomed to mass, condense, and distribute his ma- 
terials, and to offer the results of comprehensive study and read- 
ing in a very acceptable and well-arranged form. It is, we 
repeat, therefore no discredit to either of these essays to have 

been placed by competent judges on the same line of merit. 
Both works, of course, look back to the Old Comedy, to which 
that of Menander stands in such striking and impressive con- 
trast. But the change was not in the comedy, in the genius 
of the writers ; it was in the hearers and spectators, in Athens 
itself. It is no longer free, historical, conquering, wide ruling, 
but servile, quiescent Athens, The Athens of Pericles is now 
the Athens in ‘which the last accents of liberty have expired on 
the lips of Demosthenes, Athens under’ Demetrius Phalereus, 
under the more iron dominion of Demetrius Poliorcetes, Me- 
nander himself was the son of one of the last asserters of Athe- 
nian freedom, Diopeithes; the commander of the forces on the 
Hellespont, in whose defence Demosthenes made one of his 
noble speeches, that on the affairs of the Chersonese. Of these 
affairs, and of the speech of Demosthenes, the reader, if he be 
curious, will find a clear account in the last volume of Mr. 
Grote’s history (p. 623). As defended by Demosthenes, Dio- 
peithes is sure of the hearty sympathy of Mr. Grote. The year 
of the delivery of that speech (a.c. 341, 340) was that of the 
birth of Menander. All later writers of the life of Menander 
have exposed the blunder of the Grammarians, who asserted tliat 
it was through the influence of Menander (yet in his swaddling- 
clothes) that Demosthenes thundered in defence of Diopeithes. 
Menander inherited none of the military fame or courage of his 
father. Between the time of his birth and that of his adolescence 
the fatal revolution had been accomplished, which Diopeithes 
strove by arms, Demosthenes by his eloquence, to arrest or 
avert—the collapse of Athens into a subject city of the Ma- 
cedonian, never again:to be more than a subject city. The same 
year, too, with Menander, was born, in the same city, the city 
of Socrates, a philosopher, who was to teach the Athenians the 
lesson of inglorious resignation to their fallen fortunes. The 
philosopher Epicurus and the poet were not to be, like Socrates 
and Aristophanes, of opposite factions ; they were to conspire— 
one to lull his countrymen to the peace of pleasure, unrepining, 
unmurmuring at the less of freedom; the other to amuse by 
his 
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his exquisite pictures of the vices and follies of that Epicurean 
state of society, the descendants of those whom Socrates had 
taught—who had burst with laughter at Socrates in his basket 
among the clouds, spinning, according to the poet’s notions, his 
thin aud gauzy web of sophistry. They, the two kindred spirits, 
were bosom friends, and the philosophy of Menander was that 
of Epicurus. If the epigram be genuine, and it seems not to be 
doubted, Menander scrupled not to compare Epicurus with The- 
mistocles—the one as having delivered Athens from the yoke of 
slavery, the other from that of folly : 
Xaipe, Neoxdeida diévpor yévoc" cy 6 pev bpov 
Narpida dovdoovvac proad’, 6 & appocvvac. 

Among the follies did the poet reckon the love of freedom? 
Menander wore the yoke from which Themistocles of old had 
delivered his country, but which now she bore again, with at 
least philosophic indifference. He is described by Phadrus as 
following the multitude who crowded to acknowledge the despotic 
rule of Demetrius Phalereus. The Latin Fabulist ascribes his 
unrepining acquiescence, and that of his-companions, in the loss 
of freedom, to their tame and unpatriotic philosophy : 


* Quin etiam resides et sequentes otium, 
Ne defuisse noceat, repunt ultimi.’ 


And Menander was even distinguished among these luxurious 
sycophants of power. He was highly perfumed, his loose robe 
trailed after him, his step was mincing and languid: 


‘In quis Menander, nobilis comcedus, 


Unguento delibutus, vestitu adfluens, 
Veniebat gressu delicato et languido.’ 
Pheedr., Fab. vi. 1. 


He was distinguished for his personal beauty; of that we have 
almost a fuller record than of his genius. A. W. Schlegel had 
already directed attention to the singularly truthful and speak-. 
ing statue at Rome, now generally admitted to be Menander. 
M. W. Guizot has prefixed this statue as an engraving to his 
title-page, and opened his work with a description of it, as 
the best introduction to the character of the poet, and of his 
poetry. It is no unfavourable specimen of M. Guizot’s style :— 


‘Tous ceux qui se plaisent aux sublimes et charmantes choses de 
Yesprit choisiraient volontiers ce penseur aimable pour hdéte et pour 
Dieu Lare de leur biblidthéque. Sa téte est un peu penchée, et tour- 
née & demi vers la gauche ; ni les rides de la vieillesse ni les angoisses 
de la douleur ne l’ont contractée ou fiétrie; mais l’habitude de la ré- 
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Menander,. with his coiipetivo Philéinon, was the’ creator of 
the NeW comedy, though ‘the’ transition from the more, awit 
Middle comedy | Was gradval, to us hardly Peeeptle, This Ne ew 
comedy Menander ¢artied to its highest perfection, in the j judg- 
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the gods. The theatre was designed to hold ‘the people,’ the 
free people, of all Athens. The expense was borne by those who 
had the honour to hold the highest magistracies in the state. In 
order that the vast size of the theatre might be adapted to the 
sight and hearing of the multitudes entitled to admission, not 
merely the form of the masks, but contrivances of great ingenuity 
and of which the secret is wholly lost, were employed to propagate 
and deepen the tones and inflexions of the human voice, and those 
tones and inflexions were supported and rendered more distinct 
by simple musical accompaniments. The masks, if they must 
have but poorly compensated for the flexible and speaking fea- 
tures of a Siddons or a Pasta, yet maintained ‘a'‘well-known con- 
ventional harmony between the countenance and the character, 
spoke with a different but expressive language.* The stature of the 
actor was aggrandised by the cothurnus or the sock. If tragedy 
was the graver religious ceremonial, and the tragic theatre the 
temple of that ceremony, the older comedy had not ceased to be the 
broader Bacchic, in Roman phrase, the Saturnalian, rite. ‘The 
Satiric comedy, properly so called—one of these pieces was 
usually represented with the tragic Trilogy— represented the 
comic side of the Grecian Pantheon, the gods and heroes in 
their less dignified and ludicrous attributes. The genuine 
Comedy in her reckless joyousness, in her absolute abandonment 
to fun—fun in its wildest, coarsest, at times most obscene—to us, 
impious—excegses ; in that passion for the ridiculous common to 
the southern races, which we colder and graver northerns can 
hardly comprehend, but which in Old Italy found vent in the 
_Atellan farces, in the present day still finds vent in the har- 
lequinades, and, with respect be it spoken, in the Christian car- 
nival,—Comedy plunged headlong into the political, religious, 
even philosophical excitement of the day. The theatre be- 
came, as it were, a hustings, where the greatest men were 
exposed, under their proper names, in their actual persons, to 
the jeers of the mob of citizens; it was a public meeting, in 
which the most grave questions of foreign policy, of manners, 
even of religion, were discussed with the boldest satiric licence, 
where the first men, and opinions the most abstruse and 
sacred, were brought under the popular judgment. Comedy, 
as M. W. Guizot well observes, was not a perpetual tribunate, 
standing up against the highest and most powerful. It was 
at once the public Press and the caricature, the ‘Times’ and 
‘Punch,’ with no fear of the Attorney-General, with no action for 








* There is a very good dissertation on the masks as used in the later comedy, 
chiefly from Julius Pollux, in the Appendix to M. Benoit’s Essay. 
libel ; 
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libel ; it was secure in popular favour and in established custom 
against repressive measures of a less legal kind, the revenge of 
the insulted Cleon, or the indignation of Demos himself, of the 
impersonated Athenian people, whose weaknesses, follies, vices, 
it exposed with the same freedom as that of the rival poet or the 
notorious peculator.. This was the licence—the not unsalu-+ 
tary, perhaps useful, licence, which Athens at her height of 
glory, which Demos, in his conscious strength and _self-con- 
fidence in the pride of his. fleets and subject cities, and of his 
being the acknowledged and awful head of the Democratic party 
throughout Greece, might leave to its full freedom. Upon this 
Pericles, in his unshaken authority over the public mind, might look 
down in unruffled dignity ; this even Cleon, at the height—with 
due respect to Mr. Grote—of ill-deserved popularity, Nicias and 
Demosthenes before the fatal Sicilian expedition, might endure ; 
this the war-party, ere the watchfires of. the enemy at Decelea 
shone with their menacing and gloomy glare, might regard as 
but the harmless ebullition of the popular mind ; this, Socrates, 
in his calm conviction of his own wisdom and his holy purpose 
of advancing the morals of his countrymen, might himself, as it 
is reported, witness with serene smile; this A‘schylus, if alive, 
in the majesty of his established fame; this. even Euripides, 
when the same theatre rang with shouts of applause, or melted 
into tears, at his more successful dramas, might bear with 
equanimity. But when the tide turned against Athens ; when 
her pride was prostrated with failures, when she was. sad- 
dened to anger, and humiliated by the defection of her allies ; 
when her own sons turned against her; when she was reaping 
the bitter fruits of her own ingratitude and injustice in the 
banishment, the ostracism of her noblest sons, then it was that 
she became peevish, sensitive, winced at every bold word, shrunk 
from every daring exposure of her weaknesses. Her public men 
felt that on their tottering eminence the breath of satire might 
cast them down. They dared not, they would not, be laughed 
at; every jest became a bitter taunt, every ludicrous allusion a 
dangerous, it might be fatal, insinuation. It was not that Comedy 
became more daring and rampant in its licence, less respectful of 
dignities, more indiscriminate in its censures; but that tyranny 
was galled, and had neither the conscious strength nor the control 
over public opinion which would enable it to disdain such assail- 
ants, or treat comedy as a safety-valve for compressed popular 
animosity. We can hardly indeed suppose that comedy could 
surpass the licence,'the permitted and unrebuked licence, of 
Aristophanes, which he indulged unchecked, till in the ‘ Plutus’ 
he might seem to check himself. If the law prohibiting the per- 
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stem to haverun! their 4ull-ebutst:ef sugeess;;, and still Oleon, 
despite the: sausage-seller, -harangued:the-adimiring Payx and 
commanded armies; aid the: war went: fiercely on: till its fatal 
close ;:and Sodrates continued to perplex hii adversaries and. de- 


light his: disciples with his intermimable--dard we say somewhat 
tiresome ?-questions about virtue, what it! was, and what it Was 
not; and Bacchus inflicted: no dearth, of wine jon the impious 
city ‘which burlesqued his deity.' In truth; the date of the law, is 
not absolutely certain, but: there.’ cam- bern0. doubt) that it was 
passed under the dominion of the Thizty (about a,c. 404). The 
law itself was by no means, as Mr. Clinton has observed, so 
rigorously and clearly prohibitory,as sometimes supposed. It in- 
terdicted the introducing public characters, or indeed any one, on 
the stage, by name, tov u% dvojacti xwpwoeiv ta. It was occa- 
sionally eluded, even in the middle comedy, as it has been in 
our own day, by Foote, by Sheridan in the ‘Critic,’ by ‘Scribe’ 
in France. Real personages have been held up to laughter 
through the unmistakeable dress, manner, and gesture.* 





* We have lately met with an amusing illustration of the attempt of very early 
French comedy to be Aristophanic. Francis I. was obliged ‘ faire defense a ceux 
des Colleges de Paris de jouer aucune farce contre l’honneur du roi, et de ceux a 
Yentour de sa personne.’ The occasion of this edict was a farce in which the 
amour of the id with the wife of a well-known M. le Coq was represented in 
the conjunction of a 1 hen and a salamander (the armorial bearing of Francis). 
Poor. M. Cruche the penalty of his wit not according to law. He was made 
to act the farce before some gentlemen of the king, then stripped, whipped with 
thorns, and onl ba 4 Lag tied in a sack and thrown into the river by showing 
his tonsure.—Journa’ ourgeois de Paris, p.14. Yet even a short time after 
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an Athenian audience—an audience accustome gaze on t 
works of Pericles ,, and whose fine peer oO - graceful, the 
majestic, and. tl ¢ ‘proportionate: in aychited re were so acute, 
that the, lines Jot hg, Aas ESTE were’ “drawn, dev fating from the 
strict level or horizontal, in ‘ delicate ‘c curves, formed on the most 
réeondite principles of erties We odannotisappiose that, even 
in’ their | ‘most grotesque ‘and: ludictons exhibitions, they could 
have’ endured \chimsy! ‘machinery: !or-thde» and, coarse »scenér 
painting, with no attempt—novsuctessful -attempt—at illusion 
or gracefulness,’ We! have: no .ddubt: that the: Wasps: and: the 
Frogs; even old’ Trygeus himself with :his i beetle, above all tlie 
Clouds; and the Birds, were represented; not. only so as, to, -pro+ 
voke laughter: by ‘their wild. incongruity 'iand- their‘ audacity of 
burlesque, but’ with) due regdrd to scenic effect:. |The Athenians 
had their Greaves and Stanfields (even. where they! did not, 
as! at Taormina, ‘let‘in the ‘rich’ and picturesque neighbourin ing 
landscape); they had their mechanistsy:who, if) they had not 
the gorgeousness ofa) modern’ melodrama, ‘or, the cleverness, af 
our paritomime;' conyeyed: ‘under’ forms; in) themselves beau- 
tiful and significant enough to the quick intelligence of the A the- 
nians, the most fanciful creations of the poet: if ‘not. true to, life, 
they were true to: the mind and kindled! imagination of the spec- 
tator: ' The impersonated’ Clouds. were -at once: icloud-like! and 
human ; the Birds,:with:their homanoi¢es, floated ‘about dn 
théir airy city, so as, if not to produce illusion (which, in fact, 
is beyond the poet's and the scene-painter’s aim), to tell the 
poet’s meena with, sufficient uae and at the same tine to 
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delight the eye with happy contrivance, and with a harmony of 
form, and colouring, and grouping. The spectator sought not, 
seeks not to be cheated, but to be charmed and amused ; so that, 
even the strangeness and even the fantastic incongruity, instead 
of disturbing, enhances his merriment and his pleasure. 

The extinction of the Chorus (and even the Chorus seemingly 
fell gradually into desuetude—in the revived, which is the 
extant version of the ‘ Plutus,’ one of the latest plays of Aristo- 
phanes, it has sunk to a subordinate part)-—the suppression of the 
lyric part of the comedy, is the distinctive line of demarcation. 
From that time comedy passed almost altogether into prose and 
common life. It might still parody, as it delighted to do, the old 
myths ; in its impersonation of the passions it held something of 
that middle ground which the Morality held between the scriptural 
Mystery and the modern drama; it had its caustic, satiric vein, 
but it soared not now at the higher game—the statesman, the dema- 
gogue, Athens itself. As M. Guizot well observes, and his illus- 
trations are well chosen: ‘ Elle (la Comédie Moyenne) s’adonna 
singulierement a la critique des philosophes contemporains, et 
& la satire des courtesans en renom’” (p. 113, et seqq.). If ithad 
some of the more poetic tendencies, the creative and fanciful in- 
clinations, of the older comedy, it was still more an anticipation of 
the homelier truth and real life of the new. Some of its cha- 
racters, the parasite, for instance, were not surpassed by the later 
masters of the art. Though the scholar will not need the infor- 
mation, perhaps some of our younger, even our more accom- 
plished readers, may thank us for sending them to so unsuspected 
a book as Cumberland’s ‘Observer’ for an excellent popular 
account of the Athenian Middle and New Comedy. The trans- 
lations are so good that few would believe them to be Cumber- 
land’s, especially after Cumberland had droned away his earlier 
and not undeserved fame. In after life, unhappily for himself, 
more unhappily for his friends, the Cumberland of ‘ Retaliation,’ 
‘the Terence of England, and the mender of hearts,’ had sunk 
into Sir Fretful Plagiary ; the author of the ‘ West Indian’ into 
one who went about society pestering everybody with reading plays, 
in Byron’s phrase, ‘ so middling, bad were better.’ But, in truth, 
Cumberland was one of those who had a fair vein of talent, but it 
was soon worked out. His translation of the ‘Clouds’ of Aristo- 
phanes, though far below Mr. Frere’s inimitable versions, or even 
the harder and harsher imitations of Mitchell, is a performance of 
considerable merit, and shows much command of our old comic 
language ; it is cast perhaps too much in the manner of Ben 
Jonson, but is not without some of the vigour of our old dramatist. 
Let us be permitted to justify our praise by transcribing the Para- 
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site of Antiphanes from these volumes, which now, we suspect, 
slumber undisturbed at the end of the collection of British es- 
sayists :— 


‘ What art, vocation, trade, or mystery, 
Can match with your fine Parasite? The Painter? 
He! a mere dauber; a vile drudge. The Farmer? 
Their business is to labour, ours to laugh, 
To jeer, to quibble, faith, Sirs, and to drink— 
Aye, to drink lustily. Is not this rare? 
For life—my life at least: the first of pleasures 
Were to be rich myself; but next to this 
I hold it best to be a Parasite, 
And feed upon the rich, Now mark me right ; 
Set down my virtues one by one: Imprimis, 
Good will to all men—would they all were rich, 
So might I gull them all; malice to none ; 
I envy no man’s fortune, all my wish 
Is but to share it. Would you have a friend, 
A gallant steady friend? 1am your man: 
No striker I, no swaggerer, no defamer, 
But one to bear all these, and still forbear. 
If you insult, I laugh, unruffled, merry, 
Invariably good-humour’d, still I laugh. 
A stout good soldier I, valorous to a fault, 
When once my stomach ’s up, and supper served ; 
You know my humour, not one spark of pride, 
Such and the same for ever to my friends : 
If cudgel’d, molten iron to the hammer 
Is not so malleable; but if I cudgel, 
Bold as the thunder. Is one to be blinded? 
I am the lightning’s flash; to be puffed up? 
I am the wind to blow him to the bursting ; 
Choked, strangled? I can do’t and save a halter: 
Would you break down his doors? Behold an earthquake ; 
Open and enter them? A battering-ram. 
Will you sit down to supper? I’m your guest, 
Your very Fly, to enter without bidding. 
Would you move off? You’ll move a wall as soon. 
I’m for all work ; and though the job were stabbing, 
Betraying, false accusing, only say, 
Do this, and it is done. I stick at nothing ; 
They call me Thunderbolt for my despatch : 
Friend of my friends am I: let actions speak me, 
I’m much too modest to commend myself.’ 

Observer, No. exliv. 


Yet perhaps the school of Menander was hardly so much that 
of the middle comedy ; it was not even so much that of his uncle 
Alexis; it was rather the offspring — it was of closer kindred 
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M. Benoit here quotes eleven of the flattest and coldest lines 
in that flattest and coldest of the plays of Euripides, the ‘ An- 
dromache’ (v. 945) :— 


‘Ou sommes-nous donc? Dans le palais du fils d’Achille ou dans 
le ménage d’Euripide? On ne sait. Nous voila dans pleine comédie : 
c'est au “point qu'il est souvent difficile de déméler, entre les fragments 
des tragédies perdues d’ Euripide et ceux de Ménandre, ce qui appartient 
a Pun ou a Vautre poéte ; méme langage, mémes maximes aussi.’ . . .— 
Benoit, p. 33. 
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The Macedonian , conqueror,,has spread, the Greek language 


over vast unknown, regions; wherever that language is spread 
Menander is acted on 'the stage, recited at the banquet, read 
in the chamber. It was the comedy of Menander which in 
modern times had its consummate master in Moliére. Quintilian’s 
last sentence is the verdict of all antiquity to the common consent 
to the fame of Menander: ‘ Atque ille quidem omnibus ejusdem 
operis auctoribus abstulit nomen, et fulgore quodam suz clari- 
tatis tenebris obduxit.’ Of later writers Moliere,* no doubt— 
enough of Menander has survived to institute the comparison—had 
been his most successful rival in his own walk. The Shak- 
spearian comedy—if there be any but Shakspeare who have 
wrought up to his vein—is ofa separate class. It is the comedy 
of individual men, and therefore even more creative and more true 
—not merely the comedy of general human life. There may have 
been many Tartuffes, many Misanthropes, many George Dandins, 
many M. de Pourceaugnacs, differing only in the circumstances 





* M. W. Guizot would assign this praise to Moliére’s Tartuffe, that he was not 
the general type of religious hypocrisy, but, even if not drawn, as was suspected 
at the time, from a well-known personage, "has nevertheless his own specific and 
marked peculiarity. We Will not altogether deny the justice of his remarks; but 
the individuality of Shakspeare’s characters is something infinitely more distinct 
and undeniable. It is a question of degree; that to w ich Molitre approaches 
finds its full development in Shakspeare. 
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which have developed their character, in the accidents of their 
social position. There never was but one Falstaff ; and what is 
true of Falstaff is true of all his crew, of Nym, Bardolph, Pistol ; 
it is true of all the strongly-marked comic characters of Shak- 
speare. 

In what then consisted this unrivalled superiority of Menander ? 
What was his comedy as distinguished from that of his gifted pre- 
decessors? Wherein lay the secret of his unsurpassed excellence ? 
It was acomedy of plot, of character, of manners, expressed in the 
language of common life, but that language of translucency and 
purity attained in its absolute perfection by Menander alone. 
On the originality of the plots of Menander’s plays, as con- 
trasted with that of the older and of the middle comedy, M. W. 
Guizot is both just and ingenious. The comedy of Aristophanes 
is addressed not to the ears only but to the political passions, to 
the public interests of the spectator. It does not seek to keep 
the attention alive and on the stretch by a succession of romantic 
incidents, by striking shifts and changes, by sudden disclosures 
or discoveries ; by events skilfully prepared and developed, by 
denouements naturally yet unexpectedly brought about. The 
object of the Aristophanic comedy is, through the ridiculous, to 
influence opinion, to win or to strengthen conviction. It has an 
end beyond amusement; it is oratory in another form; oratory 
multiplied and distributed among the voices of many speakers, 
and speakers assisted by something far beyond human gesture 
and intonation, and using one power of persuasion alone, that of 
making the adverse party consummately ridiculous, and therefore 
rightly to be hissed off the stage of public life. The connexion 
of the scenes, therefore, is not their happy evolution one from 
the other, their natural sequence and causation each by the 
other ; it is their bearing on the common scope: ‘ L’action con- 
siste dans la lutte des deux intéréts seulement, et tous se rangent 
dans l’un ou l’autre parti. C’est moins une drame qu’un pro- 
cés, ou il y aun demandeur, un défendeur, des témoins pour et 
contre, et le cheeur parlant au nom du poéte et tenant lieu de min- 
istere public.’ M.Guizot might have added that there is also the 
poet himself, in the Parabasis, directing, expounding, and driving 
home the argument of the piece. In this is the unity of his 
story, in this its harmony. It is a great pamphlet in action. 
Some public abuse, or what the poet would call a public abuse, 
is to be exposed in scenes each of which is, as it were, a para- 
graph or chapter in the pamphlet; some bad counsellor of the 
public policy, some corrupter of the public taste or the public 
morals, according to the poet’s judgment, is to be pilloried and 
pelted. Provided the missiles are well thrown and hit their 
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mark, it is of no importance with what order and regularity they 
are thrown. In no one of the plays of Aristophanes can we doubt 
the aim and design of the author. The Birds alone baffles us by 
the wild and fantastic extravagance of its plot and structure. 
But this is because no tradition, preserved by the scholiast, has 
reported as the specific aim, eitheran imaginary republic older than 
Plato’s, or some scheme or some event of which it is the broad 
and reckless parody: perhaps the poet, when once the leading 
idea got possession of his mind, merely surrendered himself to 
its impulses, its comicality. The opening it gave for the gayest 
and most melodious verse led him to wanton wildly in his invention; 
having forgotten his scope, if he had a scope, he reckoned that 
the spectator would run as wild as himself, and seek no more 
than what the poet indulged—the full, uncontrolled revelry of the 
animal spirits. In most of the Aristophanic comedies we cannot 
but admire how rapidly and easily incident follows incident, but 
everywhere the only progression is the increasing broadness and 
intensity of the fun, the heightening of the laughter. The close 
comes not because the story is told; the catastrophe is that we 
can conceive nothing beyond, nothing more ridiculous than that 
at which we have arrived. In its truest sense ‘solvuntur risu 
tabule ;’ the curtain drops because the audience have had their 
fill of mirth. 

The plot in the Middle Comedy, with the characters and 
the language, was in a transition state, now a succession of 
scenes bearing on one object, now approaching to the develop- 
ment of a story. With Menander and Philemon this unity 
had become a necessity. The play, in Aristotle’s phrase, 
must have a beginning, middle, and end; it can no longer be 
scenes and succession of scenes—it must be a drama. It must 
be something which at its opening arrests the attention, of which 
we would know the event. The author is no longer on the 
stage, in the Parabasis, to expound his aim, though he still 
asserts his right in his prologue to prepare the audience for the 
story which the play is to develope—a contrivance to us awk- 
ward, as forestalling the interest—retained perhaps on the Greek 
stage, and later, perhaps from imitation in the Latin, on account 
of the enormous size of the theatres, in order, in Sheridan’s phrase, 
to insinuate the plot into the boxes, to give some guidance to the 
thoughts of the audience, to prepare them, to awaken without 
satisfying their interest. The chorus was silent; that repre- 
sentative, as it were, of the audience was no longer at hand to 
arrest the attention at particular periods, and show that the pro- 
gress of the incidents was fully comprehended. There must not 
only now be a story, but the story must tell itself; scene must rise 
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stitue kindlingrintt life; the beautiful! goddess! herselfimelting!inte 
passion)»:|And> for: onee there «is» an Avttice play; dh which;even 
ini the manners, ‘there could: be: nothing: to! offend: the niost .senr 
sitive «modesty 9\\ for! ionce» scenes | ‘full ::of:ipassion :witheut the 
imtervention of the éternal-Lena ;) a:matriage: withoa maiden who 
has had no:questidnable,;! not even any!peculian adventure.) How 
curious: too had been the pictare of the: domestic religion Of, an 
Athenian’ matron‘ 10 ,ono of) THhasHtOM, to etelg owt qu bebluont 
iBut'the stvengthoofithe new eomedy Jay not! in its- plot, but 
in its:characters: .‘Dhe Athenians-were tohehdld/theidselves upon 
the stage tonet victims of remorseless: personal) satine, no, longer 
men designated by ndme{ no Jomger | notoridus personages, if; riot 
designated by natne, familiar-tothe/kmowledge of the spectators, of 
the whole people, !by their tlress, manners, gestures, habits ; no 
longer meni in'the:Pnysxvor Heliwa,; batiin their houses,.in-thejr 
families, in ‘their ordimary intercourse, in the common incidents 
of their lives, inthe. every-day variety of age, pursuit, calling, 
wealth, poverty.” Even: if -public life had: not now been pro- 
scribed as the subject of dvamatic satire, it was beyond the poet’s 
reach, ‘There was-no public life. ‘The government was foreign, 
or at least stood ‘aloof; it was felt, obeyed, but its workings were 
not seen, Ordinary men, the people, ‘the: audience at the 
theatres, could not trace its secret mfluences or its motive powers. 
The Athenian had -now no. sphere-of action. beyond his private 
affairs or those of his friends, no business but his own, his hus- 
bandry, his commerce, his pleasures; he had -no dominion but 
over his slaves, no authority but over his own family. It was 
this new Athenian life, therefore, to which comedy was reduced, 
or to which it withdrew, i in the conscious assurance that within 
this new circle it might exercise its creative power, if with more 
limited, hardly less telling, effect. Its influence, if less imme- 
diate, might be not less deep ; if less a political, it might be a 
more profoundly moral, power ; it might be, if more vague and 
general, if less bound up with passing events and the characters 
of the day, more enduring because more vague and general, and 
more intelligible to future ages. It was still Athenian, but it 
was more than Athenian; it was drawn and drew most of its 
immutable truth from universal human nature, from passions 
common to all mankind, from follies and vices of all ages. It 
appeared 
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appeared to reflect only the surface, but, in fact, reflected the very 
depths of our experience. As a comedy of manners, it was, 
as it ever must be, if true to its own times, in a certain degree 
limited, temporary, transitory ; as a comedy of character, wide, 
lasting, perpetual. Ajl that was Athenian might perish, all that 
was human would live. This is among the secrets of the 
eternal power exercised by the best classical writers; they wrote 
from what is, in its essence, unchangeable in human nature; the 
truths which they did attain are imperishable truths; the 
passions which they set in play, the feelings to which they 
appealed, are the inextinguishable passions and feelings of man’s 
heart ; their wisdom is world-wide wisdom, as enduring as the 
world. 

Hence, too, its more serious cast, as the full representation of 
human life. As with Euripides, tragedy, descending more 
nearly to common life, approached the doubtful borders of 
comedy, so comedy could not, if true to the human heart, winnow 
out the ridiculous alone, and confine itself to the broad, the farcical, 
or even the gay and mirthful. Even our meanest passions, in 
their excess, cease to be ludicrous ; they become terrible. Who 
has seen the Avare of Moliére, as we have seen it of old, or our 
Fielding’s Miser, as it was personated by Emery, and knows 
whether he was shuddering or laughing more intensel y—whether 
avarice was more hateful or more ludicrous, more tragic or more 
comic? Or take again the still greater master who disdained 
or was too wise to acknowledge these artificial definitions of 
the tragic and the comic : Shylock raving about his ducats and his 
daughter. So, too, in all the domestic relations, there is a sad 
and a laughable side. In the weak or the harsh father we smile 
at the weakness; we almost weep when that weakness is abused 
by the profligate son, or more profligate slave ; we feel indig- 
nation, if not wrath, against the morose parent; we laugh when 
he is tricked by Davus or Gnatho. The females, so often the 
objects of violence, move our commiseration ; when restored to 
Athenian citizenship, and happily married, they have our tender 
sympathies. No sooner, indeed, had love become the leading 
interest in the comedy than it ceased to be exclusively comic. 
The incidents might be the most diverting; the whole intrigue 
might be a succession of the most ludicrous mishaps, mistakes, 
plots, rogueries ; yet the passion must be aroused, and represented 
with warmth and sincerity. Into whatever comical adventures 
he may fall, the lover himself must be in earnest. So if, as it 
was said, ‘no play of Menander was without love,’ his comedy 
could not but mingle up the serious with the gay ; the passionate 
with the ridiculous. We may indeed say that satire is the most 
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melancholy of all writings; and Menander’s comedy was not 
satire against individual man, but against human nature. We 
fear that against one sex the misogynist was even more sadly 
unsparing and merciless. If Ovid’s verses may lead us to sup- 
pose Menander’s range of characters extremely narrow, and 
restricted to a class to us by no means the most attractive— 
the roguish slave, the harsh father, the wicked procuress, the 
bland courtesan—we must remember who wrote those lines, and 
on what subject he was writing. No doubt Athenian life was 
limited: there were close boundaries to Athenian society, where 
the intercourse between the sexes of the higher and free-born 
orders was under great restraint ; where the females, though 
by no means kept in Oriental seclusion (had that been so the 
Ecclesiazuse of Aristophanes had been a poor and unmeaning 
jest), yet were more highly esteemed the less frequently they 
passed the threshold of their house. Not that they were more 
quiet helpmates for the repression of the gadabout disposition— 
the comedies give us enough of imperious, domineering, jealous 
wives, especially if they have brought large dowries. Among 
the better classes there were at Athens’ no salons, no reception- 
rooms, no public places for amusement or conversation—to say 
nothing of balls or plays. Even their religious ceremonies 
were in general confined to themselves. What is called with us 
fashionable life held its revels only with the Hetaire, the Aspasias 
of the older, the Laides and Thaides of later time. Still even the 
titles of his plays may show, to some extent, the copiousness and 
versatility of Menander. There were all pursuits: the fishermen 
(the ‘Ad:zis), the husbandman (the Tewgyds), the pilots (the 
ToBepvnra:), the shipmaster (the Navzxdngos). There were 
strangers of different countries: the Boeeotian (the Bowria), the 
Ephesian (the "Egéows), the Perinthian (the Ilepivéia), the 
Messenian (the Meocana), the Thessalian (the ©écsazda), the 
Carian (the Kepivn), the Knidion (the Kyidia), the Carthaginian 
(the Kapxndovos). Many indicate the peculiar passion or weak- 
ness of the leading personage: the boastful soldier, the Thraso, or 
the Miles Gloriosus (the Opacvaéwv), the grumbler or the morose 
(the Avcxodos), the Flatterer (the Kodak), the woman-hater (the 
Micoyuvjs), the, self-tormentor (the ‘Eatrov riwpotperos), the 
angry man (as perhaps we may translate the Opyn). There is 
one class of peculiar interest, which we should especially rejoice 
to retrieve—those which touched the popular religion or super- 
stition. The Superstitious (the Aesdamdyv), which so irresist- 
ibly lead us to St. Paul at Athens; the Thessalian, which seems 
to have dealt with the belief in witchcraft; the Festival (the 
‘Eopra:), probably founded on one of those common incidents, 
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thé »wiblation, of; s0me:immbbent datsel_by, the petulant youth 
during the licence; those: neligidus |rites: which, ‘besides their 
own, ceremiobies; women, leveicvingins, Were-permitted to attend. 
In, one play, the iAevzta,:of whibhitherd is a graceful fragment, 
Meztander may seem.to: have trespassed oni thie: boundaries: of tra- 
gady : inthis ‘either Sapphio,er someone instinet with the passion 
oi after the example: of Sepp he,! threi: himdelf from: the fatal tock 
crowned mith thezl'emple of Phaatizse1o7n0 tes! 9! Tee 
lo The -styleiland ddnguage:' of »Menandeén::was; acknowledged, 
except by one or two obscure and jealous grammarians, to be the 
purest Attic!, .-PFhatdemguage iwas! the:avonder,and: the! refiote 
and confessedly; unapproa¢hable objectiaf entulatién, to the later 
Greeks,.:; Nothing cam show: the ,opposition: of, the! old and :new 
comedy; of; ;Aristephanes andi Menander, ambre -completely than 
the Treatise-of| Plutdtch ; the» gadd, amiable, garmlons Beeotian, 
the man of, letters—-who lived» whem the :woxld had! long acqui- 
esced,:in the despatisha (of; the: Romane empire, and) Greek. was 
amore [than Latin’: the common tongue of! literature—can hardly 
see\ any differencg :dut, ia: their, language son ; this’ alone!) he 
dwells as .:in( itself, (their; compaxative i extellence, this seems to 
he. the; parameuntoalait toadmixation.,;-But to. him. the . wild 
and audacious ‘word-ereations, the (comital.|dompound: epithets 
of (Aristophanes, are rade.arid barbarous.) 'To! the- more Yacy 
and,,vigorous Atticism, ‘to -the mataral!and {bird-like melody. of 
the older poet, heya. utterly insersible:| M.!Guizot has justly 
observed, that, Atticism,is not; to: be! considered. as one uniform 
unchanging, language, but, though with!a certain dialectic cha- 
vacter of its dwn, differing: widely’ at; different ages, and as ern- 
ployed, by ‘different: anthors,' according to the: genins. of each. 
#Eschylus,- Euripides, ‘Thueydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 
Plato, have.each theix; distinct | Attic, even as. Aristophanes and 
Menander. . The, perfection'of Ménander.,is, that it is the Attic 
of,,common) life, in) its miost,eonsummate purity); it has that in- 
stinctive harmony/betweenm the thoughtsi.and the words, so that 
the: alteration, the; substitution, almost the change in place of a 
single word, would mar its translucent clearness ; it is idiomatic, 
but not vulgar; distinct from ordinary speech, but only from its 
instinctive, unstudied’ precision: Ity\test is that it is always un- 
translatable ; the thoughts’ riaybe rendered’ anil’ expressed with 
as much vernacular’ purity iM atidthét Yanguage, but as no two 
languages are perfectly consonant in form and’ structure, literal 
transference must lead to,obscurity, to harsh inversion, or utter 
inadequacy of expression. After this. attempt at definition, it 
may seem contradictory to say. that. it.is. undefinable; yet its 
excellence is that it seems. intuitively achieved, is intuitively felt. 

Almost 
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Almost: all languages¢—Halian inv PetrarehyoFréncty in! Racing, 
‘English iA diison and thevbest!partsof Popex-have this per 
fection; Itsimasters)are poti usually the most forcible original, 
or-creativé: writers: -Mben “of iditimgo and seredtive! thought must 
date in their wotabalary) :isthetolod¢ation of their words; fh 
the stmueturé of itheirssentences,2 Such qwimrastet! of ¢bis pecubiar 
style! is‘Menandet. |! dvi réading! his! fragments! qe seem to: bel is» 
tening to the best conversatiow:6F ‘the! (best lsociety iin Athens; 
itvhas'all the seasevand)gracd/ nothing of:'the hegligenice of col- 
ddquiahisnr.: amety evolso, bas s1u.:edo owt 10 ono yd tq99z9 
otoBut how are:wetorjustify to: the ambearhed' feader' 'this- high 
estimate of Metunde?, which to oursébves rests’ not or the chm 
mon ‘voice! of: ancient otraditipn, dbut-/on2 our infelt gense “ofits 
justice 7) The excellence consistd inthe exquisite Harstiony!of the 
plot, the characters, laid the dangadge, (But! plotsoofsdranias} 
when: turned imto plain prose).eveowith ‘the poein! dr the pldy 
before us; arevof. all; things:thd midst! difeless and! unsatisfabtory. 
These have- been miadécout in: sometcases ‘by Miéinecke, iby the 
authors!/of dar ‘essays, sith! very! happy conjectural ingenuitys 
yet after all they ard ofor the! ‘mostipart:icohjedtataly!iand at last 
sadly riieagre ;° a !itereettumeration of iincidents,as| it were, 
without flesh and bldodjowith no Life stirring within:themnys Das 
Nor must it be denied that'to Menander not merely lias’ Fime 
been singularly -harsh! and! destructive p’but- evén, perhaps,’ niore 
cfuel and ‘unfair whéfe it las seemed to bemore merciful and con* 
servative. ‘Cumberland’s observations areunfortanately. too true: 
‘The various’ authors who’ have: contributed to: the! collection of 
Menander’s remains°seém to: haveiextracted from’ him, as if by 
general agreement, little else but ‘the most unfavourable’ delinea+ 
tions of the human charaeter 2°s0 far‘from finding ‘those facetiows 
and sprightly sallies to ‘be expected frortr a’ comic writer, those ¥61 
luptuous’ deseriptiéns which Pliny! alluded ‘to;| or the love-scents 
which Ovid tells us,'we|méet'a:melancholy display of the miseries; 
the! enormities, the !repinings of mankind)» 'What‘ean be! more 
gloomy and misanthropic ‘than’ the following strain ‘of ‘discontent 
extracted by Eustathius:0oc!easr et ren binow tow olpate 
} \ ‘1 { 1999Q GQibro mort tomar 216 
Ei ris wpecen Gow: yor| Oeay, Aeyat, “§ Kpatoy oo.) yj ouiteni 
ex ay, arofauns, A005 ,€& pyig, CREE «| 
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i TE GY OUD, KU» TRORATOY, TPAY OS»... 

dvOpwros, tatros’ Fis Brovar yap'ce Sef 
eiuappévov, TovT eoTLY, O ni Bae ex & €Agv.” | 

Giravtd pardov, evOds eimety av doko,’ : 

moiet pe WAHY GvOpwtor” adixws evTDYEr | 

nukes te epérret TodTo To CGob povor. 

© KpaTioroy Urmos éxipedcortépay Exet 
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érépov Oeparetav™ dyyabos av very kKv@v 
évTipOrepos et Tov KaKou Kuvos modu" 
dextpvov yevvaios év érépa TpOpT 

gor, o aryevviis kai dédte Tov kpetrrova. 
dvOpurros av } XPNSTOS, ev" jeviis, opodpa, 
yevvatos, ovder operos ev TO iv ever’ 
mparret 3’o Koraé Gi, apicra TavTor, Bevrepa 
o ovKoparTys, 0 kaxo7Ons tpira déyet. ° 
ovey qevéobat kpetrrov 1} TOUS xelpovas 
opav éavrov Cartas eripavéorepov. 


Theophoroumeni—Meinecke, p. 910. 


*‘ Suppose some God should say, “‘ Die when thou wilt, 
Mortal, expect another life on earth ; 
And for that life make choice of all creation. 
What wilt thou be, dog, sheep, goat, man, or horse ? 
For live again thou must: it is thy fate. 
Choose only in what form; then thou art free.” 
So help me, Crato, I would freely answer, 
Let me be all things, anything but man. 
We only of all creatures feel affliction. 
The generous horse is valued for his worth, 
‘And dog by merit is preferred to dog. 
The warrior cock is pampered for his courage, 
And awes the baser brood. But what is man ? 
Truth, virtue, valour, how do they avail him ? 
Of this world’s good the first and greatest share 
Is flattery’s prize; the informer takes the next ; 
And barefaced knavery garbles what is left. 
I’d rather be an ass than what I am, 
And see these villains lord it o’er their betters.’ 
Observer, No. cl. 


Still more dismal are the following :— 


TOUTOV evTuxéoTaTov revo 
ooris Bewpyoas advuTas, Tlappévor, 
ra oeuva Tar’ » ay Ber, obey mrbev, TAX, 
Tov Wuov Tov kowor, dorp’ , Vdwp, vegn, 
mip" Tatra kav éxarov ern Bids aei 
ower mapévra, Kav évavrovs opsdp" oAiyous, 
wepvorepa TovTwY érepa 3° ovK oper more. 
Tlavayupey vopuoov ww’ elvas Tov Xpovov 
ov Pnmt, Tovrov, i) ’midyuiar, ev @ 
ax Aas, aryopa, KAérrat, kuBetat, diarpiBai: 
av Tparov amins katadvces, BeAtiova 
pode’ Exwv amnAGes, €xOpos ovdevi: 
0 mpoodiarpiBev a exomiagey aroXécas, 
Kakas Te qnpey évdens Tov yiyverat, 
peuBopevos €xOpov's np émeBovdevOn ober, 
ovK evOavatas axidOer EADY eis ypovor. 
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Of these lines Cumberland has given a most inadequate version. 
He has eluded the difficulties, and dropped many of the remark- 
able beauties—the comparison of this life to the games, the 
fairs of antiquity, or to a sojourn in a foreign land (as Scrip- 
ture represents life as a pilgrimage), where in these marts crowd 
together thieves, gamblers, idlers. If we depart speedily, we 
may depart better provided, without an enemy. He who lingers, 
but lingers to toil and waste his days—to grow old, wretched, and 
in misery ; the more he is whirled about, the more his enemies, 
and the less chance of an euthanasia. 

Still 

‘ The lot of all most fortunate is his, 

Who having stayed just long enough on earth 

To feast his sight with this fair face of nature, 

Sun, sea, and clouds, and heaven’s bright starry fires, 

Drops without pain into an early grave. 

For what is life, the longest life of man, 

But the same scene repeated o’er and o'er? 

A few more lingering days to be consumed 

In throngs and crowds, with sharpers, knaves, and thieves ; 

From such the speediest riddance is the best.’— Cumberland, 
The Suppositious—Y7xoBodpaioc. 


The gentle reproof of the son to a churlish father, from the 


Dyscolus, is in a higher manner— 


Tlepi Xenparov Aareis, aBeBaiov Tpayparos. 
ei pev yap oo6a TavTa wapapevoivra oot 
amravta Tov xpovov, prrarre, padevi 

are peradidovs, auros dv de Kiptos. 

ei My) dé GavTou, ris TU NS de wavT exets, 
ri ay pOovoins, o marep, TOUTwY Tit 5 ; 

aury yap arAw Tuxov avakiy tivi 
wapehopevy gov mavTa mpooOqcer mau. 
diomep € eyo o€ hyus decv, o ogov xpovov 

et _Kiptos, xenobai oe yevvaiws, maTep, 
autor, émtkoupety waco, evaropous motety 
ovs av diva mreiorous da cavtot™ Totro yap 
aBdvarov € €oTl, Kay more mwraicas Tiyns, 
éxeiOev éorat Tavro TovTo oo. wad" 

TOAAG be kpetrrov éorw euarns iros 

i} wAovTos apavis, ov +d katopvéas exes. 


‘ Weak is the vanity that boasts of riches, 
For they are fleeting things. Were they not such, 
Could they be yours to all succeeding time, 
*T were wise to let none share in the possession ; 
But if whate’er you have is held of fortune, 
And not of right inherent, why, my father, 





$2 Menander. 


o1c oo Why with sueiuniggand jealousy bngroses: ¢!0<:.:' 
not 1 Want the, nexthour miay. ravish from; youn. grasp, 


16 ey ee Song ng gdap,? 3. ( 
holoen thou, 5 ift, pgcas pezaion WIA LIGNE. 


2 0 f uses I Shsa 
ethan a Sn 8 wan oF nm aaes your wea — st We 
‘And purchase friends; “twill be some lasting ee 
AGid when niisfortunhe comes; year, best resoarae.’— Cumberland. 


This, which fs‘n ot cited’ by ‘CiittBetland,” is n'a different vein, 
— perhaps moze ‘eepiali3 in, its SATE Sor oobi 0 


‘ “4 These’ are ‘our gods; so’ Epi¢harnits Says;''* dine 
OC ait: witer, edrth; the suit; 'the-fire, batt ¢ 
But I maintain the onty useful godsi vil Lo . 
Are gold and silyer. Set ye up these two, . 
As household gods'within your home ;’ pray to them, 
And all ye pray for iristanitly ‘is yours’: niet 
Fields, houses, hosts of servant sily a ope plate, 
Friends, judges, Witnesses. Give, o give 5 
The very ‘are at your humble’ s servi tial 
But there is no doubt’ that ‘the sohcatosy whether of more 
comic or of ethic passages, ‘Athenzeus' or’ Stobeus, or the other 
eclogists, seem to have,resdlved to..do better justice to almost 
every poet than to Menander: We have some-capital broad comic 
passages from the middle comedy; even Philemon has fared 
better than his rival. The Christian Fathers, as Clement of 
Alexandria, might have been more fair to his fame, but unfor- 
tunately, in their charitable zeal to find premature Christianity 
in the heathen writers, they have attributed to the Epicurean 
poet verses so much too Christian, or at least drawn from 
the Jewish dramatic writers of Alexandria, that no faith can be 
placed in their citations. In truth, the mind, the style, and even 
the melody of Menander is to be traced most clearly in his 
minuter fragments; even in the aphorisms or single lines, of 
which kind more than one collection has been happily preserved. 
The greatest number of these, of course, as collected for their 
moral meaning, are trite and commonplace i in sentiment ; some 





*‘O ply "Ewixaguos ois bods sIvaes 2. abyss 
avijous, Bue, vi, niduoy, wie, aoripus. 
ive Viwinapor xencipous tivecs bods 
reigyiguy hyir nai v6 xeueion. 
Revedissves revrous yie.tis chy oixiay 
has v Bataus, ware oo yimierras, 
ayes, oixias, bigdworrss, agryugerar at, 
Piro, Bxarrai, peieruges. boro didou" 
abrovs vice es rods bods tangiras. 
"Fab. Incert, X. 
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of them are loosely aseribed to'sdme!particularauthor;'%éme are 

of doubtful pare }/ tragic! or dont, fein “Kuripides!br from 

Menander. Yet ‘thost “Of thei” als” anh doetb really ‘<ehéndrian. 

We are almost sitphabe £0 fitid thie sentient whith bus tonsoled 

even Christian mothers ‘int their ‘pitreragt affiction,: ‘the. Joss of 
ilo it 7 ti Tt, tivll O 2lusiWd G1I “TST 


their ws , : 


tieil Situs 90 a. 2 zluroiat « 9ehuo'ls 
vonbeadudy bap eed: prover), natin véesisc. Meinoche, 26. 
Mio In “He Gigs, the-earliest, Whom the; gods-love best, \. mulw dT 
It is singular, indeed, tocotiftést the! Kind of wleetnativty of poetvi- 
cal adages, trembling as _it were.-on,, the, verge .of the; tender 


wisdom of the Gospel, with these, instinct bias the worldly sagacity 
and malicious wit of Roch¢foucault:-hiw o:ft vistainus ruil 


fi2 bar ble tl 
abavaroy, epee. ti Hii, i a Hh a bfod serio kon 
Being mortal, ‘cherish pot, immortal, hasted. .., 


act 0’ o o wb ‘deaptoros, pure.’ to etaoil .# “~ ab 
as 7 - aly 
Save mat dtom, a Pui; he” 3 your foe ‘for’ ever.’ 


nu TWOY 916 eboy 


“ArPpagros dy, sasnave Tis Koupais TEX: ‘ 
,As man, ‘Wethink, t th e¢ of “man’s ¢ common fot.. 


tAsdpar deigiadAwn lopxor \eis/ Steen apked. « 


1 Qn water: write the oaths of wicked mdi. 


*"Aynp Fe duoruyel, Kay evTuy, 
‘The wieked man is wretched even when, blest. 


Apvos wecavons tas tvnp Evrererui. 
All -hew their ‘faggots from ec fallen: oak. 
amravras abtov kpelooorgs av dey doubt?! 


might be almost nendered __;. 
Sweet are the, uses.of adversity. 


éay Deeper ypypad’ EEopuer pirovei 
If weiare wealthy, we shiall né’er want friends. 


avip dpioros otk, av, ely duoiyents. 
No noble man can be ignobly born. 


dmavrés eoper | eis TO vovdetety copol, 
avtot 3° duapravorres ov yeyvwooKoper. 
All can advise, but few see theit own faults. 


Tipvale matdas**dvdpas ov yap yupvacers. 
Teach youth, for man you'll find unteachable. 


“Eorw Aixns opbards, os Ta Tav pg. 


The all-seeing eye\of Justice is o’er all. 
*H Néye 
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*"H Aéve Te oryis Kpecrrov, i} ovyiy Exe. 
Our translation is here baffled ; this is feeble— 
Break silence with wise words, or else keep silence. 


"dias voute tov Pidwv tas cvpdopas. 
Think all the sorrows of your friends your own. 


Aiav diddy ceavtor, ov'y efecs pidror. 
Who loves himself too much is loved by none. 


Suora wopyy daxpva, Kat pyTwp eye. 

The tears of orators are like the harlot’s. 

6 vods yap nua éorw ev Exaote Beds. 

In every man there dwells a god, his reason. 
LDéBov ro Oetov pr “Ecralwov was exer. 

Reverence, seek not to comprehend the godhead. 


Tov evTvyouvTa Kal povety vouitouer. 
We think the fortunate man must needs be wise. 


_ 70 Képdos Hryod Képdos, Gv Bixacov 7. 


Think gain is gain, if gotten honestly. 


Td yap Oavety ovk atoypov, GAA’ aioypas Oavetv. 
It is not base to die, but to die basely. 


pret 0 Eavrov wAclor ovdeis ovdéva. 
No one loves any one better than himself. 


Bporots &ractw 4 auvetdyors Oeos. 
The conscience is the god within us all. 


dia dé orwmys mikpdTEpoy KaTHYyopet. 
At times the bitterest reproach is silence.’ 


We cannot refrain from adding that the first half, at least, of 
the distich so often sought in vain in Hudibras is Menander’s : 


" avip 0 hebyov Kat wadw payyoerat. 
He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.’ 


Yet after all, though to the sculptor, or to those who have 
profoundly studied and acquired an exquisite taste for art, the 
torso, the broken limb, the slightest fragment, will reveal the 
skill of the Phidias or Praxiteles—that inimitable secret magic 
of Grecian statuary ; yet to the ordinary observer, the cast, life- 
less as it is, and wanting all the sharpness, fulness, delicacy of 
execution, will express more fully and distinctly the power and 

genius 
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genius of the sculptor; so the plays of Terence—casts in Roman 
clay—from Menander, will be more intelligible, and convey 
more distinct knowledge, than all the breathing passages in the 
pages of Meinecke. We do not forget the chapter in Aulus 
Gellius, in which, having read, with his accomplished friends, 
some of the Latin comedies, translated from the Greek, he 
concludes that nothing can surpass their elegance and beauty. 
(Lepide quidem et venusté scripte videantur, prorsus ut melius posse 
Jiert nihil censeas.) But when they turned tothe Greek originals, 
and compared them passage by passage, the Latin appeared 
mean and coarse, and were altogether obscured by the wit and 
brilliancy of the unrivalled Greek : jacere et sordere incipiunt que 
Latina sunt; ita Grecorum quas emular+ nequiverunt facetiis 
atque luminibus obsolescunt. Of the other imitators of Menander, 
as Cecilius, Afranius, who is said by Horace to have worn the 
toga of Menander not without grace, we have but very scanty 
remains. Plautus, though in one or two plays he followed Me- 
nander, and perhaps in some of his graver characters, he borrowed 
from the new comedy, yet, as has been said, was on the whole 
rather the follower of the broader Sicilian Epicharmus ; but of 
the six plays of Terence, at least four are avowedly translated 
directly, or compiled from more than one of the comedies of 
Menander. But if, according to Aulus Gellius, the ‘ Andria,’ 
the ‘ Eunuch,’ the ‘ Adelphi,’ the ‘ Heautontimorumenos,’ were 
but faint copies of the originals—if, in comparison, comic force, 
vis comica, whatsoever be the full meaning of that pregnant 
phrase, was wanting to Terence; if such were the works of the 
African slave, who, although he was encouraged by the enlight- 
ened praise of some of the noblest in Rome, yet wrote for an 
ungenial audience, for a stage on which the drama was never 
altogether naturalised—who had to contend on that stage against 
the popular rope-dancer,* and the more congenial gladiatorial 
show—we can hardly wonder at the wide and lasting fame of 
Menander. What is to us repugnant in the plots of Terence— 
the want of variety, the constant iteration of the same or similar 
incidents; the lost or stolen maiden in slavery, who turns out to 





* See the two prologues to the Hecyra— 

Ut neque spectari, neque cognosci potuerit : 
Ita populus studio stupidus in funambulo 
Animum occuparat— 

Primo actu placeo: cum interea rumor venit 
Datum iri gladiatores : populus convolat. 
Tumultuantur, clamant, pugnant de loco. 

It must be acknowledged that in later days the Athenians were not too faithful 
to the legitimate drama, ‘Aénvaia: 33 wolswe cH vergoowdorn Thy cxnviy Bdwxar, ap tis 
intbovcioy oi regi Evgiridny. Athenai Deipnos, i. 19. b 
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hs a rp. dang en pf an Athepian father ;,the two fathersy 
the barsh and the mild,..the, rustic, on the, citizen 5 the two; sonsis 
the clever Eni leo mena a Som Gracin 
A ‘Terence has,in;,common with Menander,,. Spitoo all, that 
is repabive in, manners and ,in morals, the logseness of converse 
ppc dyiia the. séxes, the cry, to June; Lcingupan, the, stage,.J8 
ere translation, ...But with, all, these.,commom, faylis, and, with 
ne language so, myqh)less, qlear,.and xefmed the, yersification.so 
much more rude and inharmonious than, the; iambics. of the. Greek, 
gomerly,. what lover, of classical literature, what, Jover, off genuine 
POCHY, Wo; with (the, slightest taste for wit. and elegance, does 
t dwell with delight on the comedy of Terence? L'a,,the inin 
late, all. this ; $0, familiar (a8, to, bear. no, illustration ;,..thi¢ 
uninitiate must be left to themselyes, to. their, mnenyied obtuseness 
as to some of the most, exquisite toyches.of tre human fecling 
sO to” the. fine play; of. comic; fangy.<; The, tradition of the, popyur 
Lapis ek Fegan, Sifice the, reviyal of letters, .and,.long before,(as 
we haye said, jhis. plays, were the .stolen, or, hardly-permitted 
enjoyment of churchmen and monks), has been kept up in.one, of 
o f ereet public schools... And, who,.ever. heard such passages.as 
t Seseriphinn, of the fs eral in the,‘ Andria,’ .with..the orphaned 


ent ihe ving hexsel back on her loyer's..bosem, flens quam, fami- 


liariter e Davus and the. Geta, the Gnatho, and; the Thraso, 
and the Phormio, are the types and the parents of the flatterers, 
and graciosos and Scapins, which’ have ‘shaken the European 
scene with laughter; for, centuries ;,,and/ themselves are but! the 
antitypes and,, it, was, generally allowed, degenerate offspring of 
Menander,and jhis,school. , As an. illustration of that. comedy, 
which, without ceasing to be comic, almost melts into the 
pathetic, read the first act of the ‘ Heautontimorumenos’ (a play 
not of the four,usually acted at. Westminster); the poor father 
sternly punishing himself for what he considers his unnatural 
harshness to his-son, and ‘refrain, if ‘you can, ‘at once from the 
quiet smile, and almost’from the tear. 

Yet it may be doubted whether Terence, though in form the 
undoubted representative of the comic poet in Latin letters, was 
his; real) Italian; -amtitype.::¢ In: amind;\im: character, in» his’ actual 
life, in, his poetielife,!as:traced in’ his works, Horace was the 
Menander.of Rome.) Bothy these: poets fell on the days of ‘ex- 
piring. liberty, in: their: native city, or rather after liberty’ had 
expired ; both calmly, it might seem:contentedly; acquiesced in 
the change:— , 


Thy Tov Tpwrovvrav mabe hépew eEovoiav.—Meineche, 721. 
Learn to submit thee to the powers that be. ‘ 
Such 
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Such was'the | maxim’ bf Menihder, oe ‘cittied out, as it 
should séém, with teligious fidelity during ‘his Whole cateér.' Who 
ruled in’ Athens! tiid “how he rale@!'disturbed ‘either his Aqua~ 
nithity® im ‘his private 12té, ‘tor’ ihterfered with ‘hid ‘activity in 
providing forthe public one OH the 'stae. So Horace, 
the tribune in ‘the’ atmty ‘of Brutus, betame net i & quiet subject, 
then the friend’ of thé ‘friend“of ‘Augystay, at‘Tength ‘the friend 6 
the' emperor ‘himself, Both 'Menidrder and’ 'Pforace, if they ‘hai 
aly’ ‘yearnings’ in ‘their’ initids< ‘for ‘wore Pené¥ous andl’ stitrin; 
times, lulled ‘themselves'‘to "rest in’ thé Tap’ of the philésophy ‘of 
Epicurus,’ ~If Menatider' drew that’ ‘philosophy as, it’ were from 
the! fountain, his‘ friend’ aud “birth-fellow, ~ picurus himself, 
Horace adopted’ the’ same doctrine’ after ‘it’ had gtown inta'a 
system ; both ‘led their! édsy “anid joyous ‘lives ‘according ‘to’ its 
precepts; what’ Glytefa’ and’ Thais!'weré’'té one, were Lalage 
and‘ Lydia 'to''the' other! | Both’ Had,’ or’ might’ havé ‘had, royal 
atrons: | Menander -“was’ invitéd’ to’ the "Court' of’ Ptolemy ; 
vtace basked ‘in'‘thé 'stinishine Of thé faVbuf'of Augustus. If 
thorough Epicoreans “in ‘life, habits, thobPhits; ‘still traditions’ of 
higher and nobler’ ‘things ‘crosséd''tHe ‘mids of both.' The in- 
delible'sense of the -Gbdtead ih ‘the’ world had ‘not been’ éxtin- 
guished, by stern -and’ deliberate reasoning’ and logical inference, 
asin Lucretius, from the mind’ of 'either— ~ *" 
okds Oeav opOarpos cis ta Garb’ opav.—Menander, 693, 
However sometimes Menander might yield up to Chance 
(Tvxn) the whole rule of human affairs, and make her his very 
Providence, there was'still a struggling within—God was within 
the man :— 
Bpotots &raciw 9 ovveidnoris Beds. 
To all men conscience is the God within.—654. 


érmile tiv Tov Oeov mpakéew xatas.—142. 

E00AG yap avdpi, éoOAa Kat did0¢ Oeds.—141. 

evyis Sixaias ovK aviKoos Oeds.—146. 

éorw Aixys opbarpos, ds Ta rav0’ opg.—179. 


If among these, and many more such aphorisms, Christian 
zeal may have interpolated or perverted some, no doubt the 
greater part are pure‘and authentic Menander. It may be suf- 
ficient to indicate the insanientis dum sapientie consultus erro 
of Horace; and even the noble lines— 


* Hunce solem et stellas et decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, sunt qui formidine nulla 
Imbuti spectent ’— 


may almost seem to protest against the poet’s Epicurean boast, 
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that.nothing is wonderful to the philosopher. In no point are 
the minds of the two poets more kindred and harmonious than 
in the sadness and tenderness which perpetually break through 
their lighter and sprightlier moods. The cypress buds are in their 
gayest garlands. We have already cited the lines of Menander 
on the early death of those beloved by the gods, The following 
are of a darker colour; to us commonplace, but in Greek poetry, 
from the contrast, impressive :— 


“Orav etdévat 6éAns geauTov oorts ef, 
EuBrerrov els a prypad? » as ddorropets. 
évtavd’ éveo? oora Te kat Kovgy Kons 
avdpav Baoiréor, Kat Tupavyev kat sopar, 
Kat peya povovvTey emt yévec Kat Xenpaccy, 
auTav Te 0&m, | Kqnt KadAet oopatov. 

Gan’ ovdev avrav Tove’ émrjpkecev xpdvos. 
kowov Tov ony & eoxov ot mavres Bporot 

mpos Tav0’ cpav’ yivwoKe GavTOY ooTIS Et. 


‘If you would know of what rude stuff you’re made, 
Go to the tombs of the illustrious dead ; 
There rest the bones of kings, there tyrants rot ; 
There sleep the rich, the noble, and the wise ; 
There pride, ambition, beauty’s fairest forms, 
All dust alike, compound one common mass. 
Reflect on them, and in them see yourself.’— Cumberland. 


Compare the 
‘ Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres.’ 


The whole ode :-— 
*Moriture Delli! 


Cedes coemptis saltibus et domo * 
Villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit, 
Cedes et extructis in altum . 
Divitiis potietur heres. 


Victima nil miserantis Orci 


Omnes eodem cogimur.’ 


But it is not in these incidental and natural points that we 
would insist on the parallel between Menander and Horace : it is 
because each was the best, most lively, most instructive painter 
of ordinary life, the one in ” Athens, the other in Rome. Terence, 
and the Latin comic writers, borrow their manners as well as their 
plots and characters: all is Athenian, all are copies of a copy. 
Wherever they attempt to mingle the two, as Plautus a 

0es, 
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does, perhaps to enhance the burlesque, as when, e.g., he appeals 
to Attic laws before a Roman pretor, the effect, if more comical, 
is altogether untrue. Asin Menander, Athenian life lives, speaks, 
acts, puts on its broader extravagances and follies, its lighter and 
more subtle shades and tints ; so in Horace, Roman life lives and 
acts. The poet introduces us to the very fops and bores who 
walked the Sacred Way, or swept the suburra with their lati- 
clave—the magnificos who feasted gluttonous and servile 
parasites. Every rank, from Davus the slave to Maecenas, 
or higher than Maecenas, appears before us ; sometimes, as in 
the old comedy, they are under their proper names ; sometimes, as 
is general with Menander, they furnish the traits and touches 
which give actual being to the imaginary character. If the 
Athenian impersonates in his dramas, and the Roman only de- 
scribes in his Satires and Epistles, the difference is, that one 
wrote for a theatrical, the other for an untheatrical people—the 
one for those among whom the theatre, the legitimate theatre, 
was native, supreme, perfect; the other, where it was foreign, 
secondary to more fierce and stirring amusements—domiciliated, 
but yet astranger—rarely daring to figure Roman men or Roman 
manners, and, where it did so, not justifying the bold innova- 
tion with acknowledged success. The glorious name of poets 
may have been denied to, or grudgingly bestowed on, both. Inthe 
days of Horace the question was agitated, whether a comedy 
—a Menandrian comedy—was a poem or not; so the poetic 
fame of Horace has been rested on his Odes—certainly his least 
title to that fame ; while the Satire and the Epistle, the only form 
of poetry in which Rome was original, have been held too common 
and pedestrian to entitle him to that lofty appellation. But if 
we could imagine Horace lost, and, like Menander, left to us 
only in some far-scattered fragments, would there be any doubt 
as to what part of Roman poetry we should pray all-devour- 
ing Time to surrender back? About Varius our curiosity 
is certainly keen, but how little of the rest of the whole range 
of Roman verse might not Oblivion take in exchange! We 
may fairly imagine that as great a blank has been created in the 
subduction of Menander as would have been if Horace were 
altogether erased from Latin letters; or if he lived but in his 
Odes, and in a few passages ill chosen from his better works, in 
here and there a moral line, or a few lifeless passages of his Satires 
and his Epistles. 
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yonst 2id to etaontdaillsdms odd diiw qu boxint oa ai ovitery 
ARETV2L Phe BHO Of" Henry! Fielding 9" with Notiées' of ‘his 
10 Writings: Nes Tits? ahd his ' Contemporaries!’ By Frederick 
Pawrencé, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-ateLaw:! “Londoti; 
Jogggs, od odio 10 islyoitisq ontoe at ,doidw ot ogeq s yity 
jesol sdt tuodirw .istsq9e ai .bas .zsnrrodius 2id bao 

RR. LAWRENCE |-has been: sa» diligent i collector. of «the 

t )seattened! notices: which. velate: to.:thenlifel and -wonks:of 
Fielding... | Had -he stopped lierd: he would: have | produced: a ifar 
better book) thanhas:;resulted :from -his !attempt to execute the 
more ambitious design jof; depicting, f the: times and ;coatem po- 
raties: of, chis: Hero...) Thespian: itself is| extremely objectionable, 
In order to get at the career of-onb) man, we.aré compelled: to read 
something about’4ll, the persons who flounished, and dll the events 
which happened, -in; his! ages: and Gif ithe arlettiod: becomes, uni- 
versal, this, general biography.and yeneral yhistoty ofl -an era.must 
* hesre-told-in connexion: w}th every noted:individual who belonged 
to it; Lives will grow te, an intolerable magnitude, the confusion 
of} snbjeets: will (be: endless and perplexing, ithe repetitions: nau- 
seating.» |; Novmareaccessanies ishould! be! lgrouped aroun: | the: 
central figure thamiareé essential:to-his story, non can we discoter 
any other ; nd -forsthe departure) «from this rule: than: the one 
alleged, by: Swift: in his praise of:digressions, that: itis manifest 
theisociety of | writers would quickly bé reduced ‘to a very invon- 
siderable number, if; men; were put upon|making books with the 
fatal, confinement | of delivering, nothing beyond. what is to: the 
purpose.’ Even in the instances im :whithi.eminerit men. have 
been -closely associated: with others, or: largely mixed) up) with 
public affairs; and where. in-consequence some latitude must: be 
allowéd;* iti requires the :mostself+denying judgment |to reject 
superfluous: particulars,|and the utmost art: to, blend those which 
are retained.;| Inithis:art and judgment: Mr, Lawrence is entirely 
deficient, | His--digtessions- have constantly: no: relation . to: the 
career and ‘character of Fielding; they break: thd thread of the 
natrative, and aré.méagre and vapid in-themselves... He seems 
to:have been 'reluctant'to:lose any of the materials upon which he 
had stumbled in the course of his»reseaxches, ia; failing which ‘is 
commonest with those whose stock of knowledge is not:very great, 
and who,\in the, plimse of, Pope, are o’erfldwing though not full.’ 
But the worst fault of : all.is, thatia. large part of Mr. Lawrence's 





.* Mr. Lawrence, itt his preface, quotes the example of Mr. Forster’s well-known 
‘ Life, of Goldsmith ’ ,in, justification of /his, plan. Lt is: surprising it. should not 
have occurred to him, that the cases were entirely different ; for Goldsmith, in 
consequence of Boswell’s matchless record, is so intimately connected with the 
Johnsonian circle that we cannot separate him fromr his ‘associates, 


narrative 
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narrative is so mixed up with the embellishments of his fancy, 
that it is. impassible, to separate fact fromfiction, He belongs,tp 
the sehoal af bipgraphical restorers, who,from the fragment of 
an.arm, qr foot, can, yeature tp xeprostace thejentire Ggure,.,,.. here 
is hardly a page in which, in some particular or other, he has;mot 
gone beyond his authorities, and, in general, without the least 

intimation ‘thatohis nstatéhhentsiaré purely! eénjedtatdl.! Ti 

imaginativé additidns have not evew the merit ‘of being! vivid 
pitturésque)iLikesthe lrest of! the books they are /feeble sbothein 
style andeonceptiony-and this wart bf dceuraey almost heutralives! 
the| praise °té which Mr) (Lawrence |would ‘have! bee entitked for! 
glédning together the little: that /has*beem recorded! respecting the! 
most illusttiousiof Emglish:movelistsi 199189 911 16 tog o) sobi0 al 
Henry Fieldimg was' the gteat-grendsonjof the Earl df Desmondy 
who! wasia son of the-Earlof Denbighs The peerofithp novelists 
generation asked: him why they ‘wrote them names differently; the 
elder: line «adhering: to the! old) usage of 'phacing-thee before thei! 
(Feilding).»\'¢ blcannot «telly my lord,} replied Henry, t except iv 
be ‘that:my branch: of the:family were the! first: that knew how tiv 
spell.’ «Phe Barls of Denbigh derived their origin from the Hotse 
of Habsburg, which: supplied empbrors:te°Germany and: kings'to 
Spain 3!and Gibbon iem ployed the cirdumstance to: point his cele 
brated eulogy upon our immortalocountrymans' ‘The successors: 
of Charles:the Fifth may disdaim their brethren 'of England; but’ 
the! romance of “Tom Jones,” that:exquisite ‘ picture of humar: 
manners,‘ will outlive the-palace of: she hietustal and the! imperial! 
eagle of the House of Austria)’ «ousenr oo) i nov 
This) founder: of aglory mere durable than: that-of kings was! 
born at Sharpham Park, ‘in: Somersetshire,' onthe 22nd:of April; 
1707.: His: father; Edmund) served under the Duke of Marit 
borough,and subsequently rose 'to the rank of lieutenant-generall ¥ 
his mother was adaugtiter of Mtv Justice Gould! In addition to 
the! novelist,:a som and ‘four:daughters-were the issue of the mam 
riage!’ When Henry’s:mother -died;'thé widower: took asecond? 
wife, by whom» he: had ‘six soqs. ‘Tisis‘ladyialso preceded’ thie! 
general to the :tomb;-and: before vhis «own°death; im 741; he-had! 
martied a third and fourth times!) 10 erie 9) ar boldinite bn 
Henry was first ‘instructed at home by Mr: Oliver,'a clergyman,’ 
the origmal:of Parson’ Trullibersin ‘Joseph Andrews.’ » Although 
the minister of the: pavish, he ‘is:described in the novel-as devoting 
his whole attention to farming, and as personally superintending 
its most grovelling details. His build, habits, and conversation, 
all partake of his agricultural calling. In a word, he is a mean, 
ignorant farmer in orders. It may be inferred from this satirical 
sketch, however embellished in the details, that young Fielding 
received 
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received from him neither knowledge nor kindness, and the only 
benefit he probably did his pupil was the unintentional service 
of furnishing him with the materials for his ludicrous portrait. 

Henry was next sent to Eton, where he formed an acquaintance 
with several persons who were afterwards distinguished. One of 
these was the future great commoner, Mr. Pitt. Fielding soon 
repaired at this celebrated seminary the neglect of Mr. Oliver, 
and became conspicuous among his fellows for his knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin classics. How deeply his mind was 
imbued with them, how heartily he admired and bow much he had 
profited by them, is evident in all his happiest works. He has, 
indeed, been accused of a tendency to pedantry ; but what with 
some men is ostentation was in his case the simple application 
of. materials which early habit had made: so familiar that they 
had lost their learned air and were entirely native to him. 

From Eton, when he was about eighteen years of age, he went 
to Leyden, where for two years he studied civil law with the 
diligence of a man: who was seriously. bent on qualifying himself 
for his profession. He was then compelled to return to England 
by the inability of his father to supply him with funds. His 
biographer, Murphy, laments this interruption to his education, 
because ‘ an ampler store of knowledge might have given such a 
complete improvement to his talents as would afterwards have 
shone forth with still greater lustre in his writings.’ No observa- 
tion could be less appropriate. The sky is not more dotted with 

‘stars than the works of Fielding with learning; his style shows 
that he had sedulously trained himself in the school of the best 
masters, and his own consummate genius did the rest. It could 
have added nothing to his reputation if, drawing the mass of his 
ideas from books instead of from nature and imagination, he had 
shone with a borrowed and not an inherent lustre. But what for 
his.own sake is to be regretted is, that, forced from the steady 
prosecution of the law, he should have been cast. into a career 
which fostered his tendency to an irregular and licentious life. 
He arrived in the capital his own master when he was not yet 
twenty-one. His father was as unable to support him in London 
as in Leyden; and though the general was good enough to allow 
him 200/. a year, his son used to say that ‘anybody might pay it 
who would,’ In this situation he had no other resource, to use 
his own expression, than‘ to become a hackney writer or a hackney 
coachman.’ The alternations of luxury and misery which were 
the result of the precarious subsistence of the authors of that day 
who lived by their wits, have been vividly described by Mr. 
Macaulay. Deprivation only served to sharpen their desires, and 
when they made a. lucky hit they rushed into the extremes of 

extravagance 
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extravagance and debauchery to slake the cfavings engendered by 
an enforced self-denial. To no one was the temptation stronger 
than to Fielding. He had a constitution which was keenly alive 
to sensual delights, and a temperament too. gross to be repelled by 
accessaries which would have shocked finer tastes. Vice, vulgar, 
dirty, and in rags, was not less welcome to him than when decked 
out in the gayest and most alluring garb. The intoxication of 
superiority gave an additional piquancy to his love of conviviality. 
His enlivening talk and exuberant spirits rendered him the king 
of his company, and he was equally courted by men of pleasure 
and men of letters. Lord Lyttleton declared that he had more 
wit and humour in conversation than Pope, Swift, and all the 
other celebrities of that brilliant time put together. He began by 
attaching himself to the dramatic department of literature, which 
brought him into close contact with the loose society which then 
haunted the theatres, and was one more pitfall in a path which 
at best was beset with dangers. ‘The necessities which were the 
bane of his character were the stimulants of his genius; and had 
his circumstances been happier, the novelist might have been lost 
in the politician or judge, as Ovids and Martials were lost in 
Pulteney and. Murray. 

That a youth little more. than twenty, disappointed of his re- 
mittances, should come to London determined to support himself 
by his pen, instead of returning to his father’s house, would be 
evidence of an heroic energy and independence ; but there can be 
little question that his bias was in the same direction, and that 
literature had from the outset disputed the supremacy. with law. 
In the preface to a play, entitled ‘Don Quixote in England,’ 
which was. produced at the Haymarket in 1733, he states that the 
opening scenes were sketched at Leyden. Yet even this was not 
his first performance, for, in adding that it ‘was written before 
most of the pieces with which he had endeavoured to entertain 
the public,’ he lets us see that it had more than one predecessor. 
Indeed the fact that ‘ Love in several Masques’—the comedy which 
introduced him to the world—was acted in the beginning of 1728, 
is a proof that it must have been prepared before he arrived in 
London. It bears too many marks of the file to have been 
hastily composed ; and the wonder is, that, being yet unknown to 
fame, the short interval which elapsed between his return from 
Leyden and its performance should have sufficed to get it read, 
considered, accepted, and rehearsed. 

_ In plot, dialogue, and characters, ‘Love in several Masques’ 
is moulded upon the playsof Congreve. There is little art in the 
construction, little probability in the incidents, and nothing 
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nataral it the yersondpes/éfithépieee) . Phe meniand women ‘are 
a‘bet lof ie ets, who atte witty similes and!epigramimatio tori+- 
céits.\19 very: dpebeh) iteetudied wand artificialyand’ theshiehd: takes 
nedunselsdf thectheatti>: The loversseem without feelingy the: 
very intriguers’ without ‘passion’ ' It: is) 1avcold,' unreal) oinsipid: 
world, and we soon grow tired ‘of listening’ to the “laboured talic: 
of these pretehtions:phantons.' ‘Phe comedy'does not in our day 
appéat-more diverting for two: or three! coarse’ caricatures which 
amused a! lidentiousand disgustadecont’ generation: «'Nielding’ 
boasts, in his preface; that ‘he; wds the’ youngest» author who: had) 
eve? produced ‘a piece! upon: the ‘stage, and, notwithstanding alb 
ite defects; it-afforded, bis years considered) extraordinary promise, 
fromthe power ‘of langnage; witticisms and vomposition displayed 
ibthe ‘dialogae)s B¥en'-m ‘these ‘particulars! it {dll short of the, 
‘ Old Bachelor? of his model, Congreve,'who wap long ‘supposed 
tothave ‘been ‘only 'twehty-dne when his first play.was performed + 
but:from the date‘of his birth, whieli has’ since! been recovered, ' 
ipis now khown that) hewas twenty-four }}! and: oo /hewsberted 
that!it was written ‘some’ years before! itowas acted, ‘itis cortain’ 


thdt he would revisesitt6 the: best'of: his ability when ‘he gave it 
téthe world. s Pius the-worder jis less than ifthe entire comedy: 
had ‘been vomposed\ when it ‘appeared,’ He hiad>a longer period 


for consideration; he could review his own work with ‘compara~ 
tive-impartiality) and he ‘had: the advantage’ of '@ settled frame- 
work, ‘to: which be could( attach’ ‘the ‘observations of: increasing 
experience, and the bright: sallies which from ‘time to time arose 
indis mind... uid mi yalasw 26w 90 Jou—iuoMmud 
oThe first efforts of-genius ‘are- usually ‘imitative. Ft-aspires ‘toi 
rival what has most attracted it in favourite authors, and acquires 
the skill in‘the attempt which-afterwards enables it to give:shape 
to“itsown ‘imaginings: This! was ‘the! service which Fielding 
dérived from Congreve. He lived to prove that his wit was far) 
racier and ‘more abundant than ‘that of his master, but the master 
inthis own inferior kind was never reached by the:pupili' Fielding 
was fiot long im breaking’ loose’ from the 'tranmels he had imposed 
ot himself.‘ The mamerism ‘is less visible im ‘Iris next comedy, 
the ‘Temple Beau; and: soon entirely ceased: ‘The antithetical 
wit of Congreve ‘required time-and thought for its’ production, 
afd: ‘the haste'with! which’ Fielding dashed off his piecés; when 
he! ‘was! fairly embarked in his: career; ‘compelled ‘him! to follow 
the’ spontaneous current of his ‘ideas.):\When' he undertook to 
furnish’ a ‘play ‘he would go home late ftom’ a’ tavern, 'and’the'next 
morning hand a scene to the actors, written upon the paper which 
had wrapped his tobacco, He commonly completed a farce in two 
or 
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orthreendaysi. chia eeusin, Lady Mavyi Waortley,? says that heeesen 
sity forced ihim te throw anany productions into, ms ee 
he, would Haye: thrown, into the fird, af; meat; could have been gos, 
without: money, /and pmoney,,witbeut’ scribbling,|; Rather: they: 
would not/ bane bedn written;at all, and ,it was leve of ease, more, 
than: want of :leisure; whieh; Jed) him: itoyput forth these, husried, 
effusions. «i The Anterybls between his, plays: show; that this, ex, ) 
treme rapidity, ef composition ¢ould, only thane been occasioned 
by his aversion ite work till,compelled_by poverty. ‘bo! the ethers 
causes for his carelessmess,Mr. Murphy adds, that;he hada soveni 
réign, contempt: for the understandings.ef, his, audidnee,iand ber» 
lieved them incapable.of, discriminating -between the finest; .and:; 
coarsest: strekes.of his | pens-Garrick,.begged ihim ,o, erase: a) 
passage :from ithe 4 Weddiag,,Day,},; which. the acter .prédicted,; 
would, provoke! apposition, .‘; No,’ replied, Fielding, ‘if itheisceme - 
is hota goad one, let; then find, that out, ,:,Onsthe dirstnight of; 
the piece the author satin the greenstoom,|drinkiag .champegned 
when. Garrick: entered, flustered, from: the, stage. «$ What's; tie 
matter?’ -said Hielding, cocking -his eye at;him ;)f;what ave ithey! 
hissing.now ?,?,..6 Wityj:the scene that begged: you! fo retvenehy!: 
andthey haye-so frightened me that} shall, mot ba able|toeollect,; 
mbyself; agaim ithe whold night! ;Ob, they, Mave found sit dwt, / 
have: they)? ’.calmly, weplied-the philosophic,authon.)ji1/)/2009 10) 
When every. allowance has been made it, must still be confessed : 
that bis, genius was; not \dramatic,,;Of|\the ingredients. whieh, 
enter. into; a) sterling comedy-—plot,. characters; incident, conr, 
versation, humour—not one was wanting in him; (but; these 
qualities..assume, different | {forms .in -nayels},. in: which ihe! Bo 
mightily: excelled, from, what they doin, plays,.in which ‘he! so, 
egregiously, failed,.,, The novel is carried, on, im narrative as well; 
as by idialogue; the play. by) dialogue alone;. the; novel isan ex>) 
panded. picture, of.life, and affords redm for,.minute descniptien| 
and -accumulated, details; the play. has te, be represented ata» 
single. sitting,,.and) requires... selection ,andi |compressian : . \the | 
novel, appeals, solely to the! imaginations, the, play is.,seen as, 
well.as. heard, -Such is the influence. of, the last \circumstance,, 
that; even the play which reads best,in,the eloset.ig not, always 
that which. tells mosti.on, the, stage; 1f;Bielding’s. novels, be, 
examined,,,it, willibe | found that, their. \excellences, are! seldom, 
of, the, kind ;which-the pera, | He} deals, very largely,: 
in narrative, and| his, humour shines in it with peculiar, lustre, 
Events, which, would, be., mean, trivial,,on grotesque, when! per- 
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9 Lady Mary, Wortley was the great-granddaughter of that same Earl of Des- 

mond of whom Henry Fielding was the great-grandson. ‘The’ maiden name’ of her 
mother, the Duchess of Kingston, was Mary Fielding. 
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formed, are set off by his diverting mode of relating them, and 
the admirable reflections he has based on them. Though the 
dialogue is exquisitely comic, it derives a considerable portion of 
its force from the comments which accompany it, and would lose 
much of its point if it stood by itself. He needed the aid of descrip- 
tion to develop his characters and story, and could not make the 
speakers reveal themselves fully out of their own mouths. The 
conversation of his plays is too often in consequence flat and 
insipid, the personages are not brought out in sufficient relief, 
the incidents are not of a nature to tell in actual representation. 
Debatred from indulging in the minute particularities which 
give such effect to his tales, he either crowded together events 
which he had not space to assort and unfold, or he fell into the 
opposite extreme of dreary barrenness, Unable to spread his 
plot over an extensive surface, he was apt to disregard his 
fable altogether. He found it difficult in his pieces to lead the 
incidents up to a natural and spirited conclusion, and used to 
drink confusion to the man who invented fifth acts. When to 
these things we add that a play to be successful must throughout 
rouse stronger emotions than a book, where the most refined 
beauties are those which call forth the warmest commendation 
from competent judges, it is not surprising that no great novelist 
should yet have proved himself a great dramatist. Both depict 
human nature; but as the means by which they accomplish this 
end are in many respects unlike, whoever succeeds in performing 
the double part must possess two arts instead of one. 

It would be idle and wearisome to criticise in detail pieces 
which, in the aggregate, are unworthy of their author. The 
few lively speeches, shrewd observations, mirthful situations, 
and faint outlines of genuine character are overlaid with carica- 
ture, extravagance, nonsense, and dulness. To supply the defi- 
ciency of wit he seasoned his plays with the grossest indecorums. 
The worst writers of the worst period of the Restoration are not 
greater offenders. Those who imagine that Jeremy Collier 
banished immorality and profanity from the stage may learn 
from Fielding that neither audience nor author were so easily 
shamed, Whenever the works of the great novelist are reprinted 
it is to be hoped that dramas which do dishonour to his principles, 
without doing credit to his talents, will be omitted from the col- 
lection. When the wine is drawn off, every reader will be glad 
that. the dregs should be left behind. 

His second comedy—the ‘Temple Beau ’—was produced in 
January 1730, and three other plays followed in the same year, 
of which the last was ‘Tom Thumb,’ a farce which still 
retains its celebrity. Originally in one act, Fielding was. in- 
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duced by its popularity to expand it into three. Whatever 
improvements it may have received in the process, the increased 
length was in itself a disadvantage. Such jests grow ponderous 
when they are protracted. The piece is a burlesque of numerous ° 
bombastic lines in modern tragedies, with many of which no 
single person could possibly have been familiar even in Field- 
ing’s day, and the bulk of which are quite forgotten in ours. 
Much of the humour depends on a knowledge of the parallel 
passages ; and though the author has printed them in the notes, 
there is more weariness than amusement in glancing incessantly 
from the text to the disjointed fragments of the originals at the 
foot of the page, which give point to the parody. In spite of 
some ludicrous strokes, ‘Tom Thumb’ in its integrity is a 
heavy production, and is rather read for its traditional fame 
than for the entertainment it affords. 

The dramas of Fielding had variable fates, most of them 
meeting with only a moderate success. He did not make another 
notable hit till he brought out the ‘Mock Doctor,’ at the close 
of 1732, and the ‘ Miser’ at the commencement of 1733, both of 
them translations from the French of: Molitre. The ‘ Miser,’ 
according to Voltaire, had a run of nearly thirty nights, which, 
he states, was a very rare compliment in London, where the most 
popular pieces were seldom performed more than fifteen times. 
He goes so far as to pay Fielding the tribute of saying that he 
had added to the original some beauties of dialogue peculiar to 
his nation. But these are trifles which make no sensible addition 
to the fame of the author of ‘ Tom Jones.’ 

He next appears (1733) in the degrading light of joint- 
proprietor with Hyppesley, the comedian, of a booth for the 
performance of plays at Bartholomew Fair. Many actors of 
respectability took advantage, in those days, of the congregation 
of holiday-folks, and opened these temporary theatres to catch the 
crowd, Yet even then it must have been thought beneath the 
province of a gentleman to advertise himself as the owner of a 
player’s booth ata fair; but when his finances were’exhausted 
he was never nice, Murphy says, in his mode of recruiting them. 
He would exhibit a farce or a puppet-show at the Haymarket 
Theatre, to the distress of his pride, which revolted from the 
measures to which it stooped. He was considered to have just 
ideas of propriety, a high sense of the dignity of an author and 
a scholar, though extravagance and its attendant poverty con- 
stantly drove him to do violence to his better feelings. 

Fielding had been six or seven years engaged in writing for 
the stage when he contracted a marriage which for a brief period 
gave a total change to the current of his life. On his return from 
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Layden.he had paid hisaddresaes toMiss Acndrdws; dn heiress) wh! 
lived at, Lyme, with: ber guardian Ma. {Packers whodid notfavour 
the spits.) P he loveris said, tovhave attempted to dbscand with bis 
prize ; and. there isan entryin-thearehives oft Lyme, fromwhich it 
appeats that, the, pomduet.of bimselfpancd: his setvantyhad inspired: 
the guardian with apprehensions, of. vielence:té his person.* iin! 
short,, Fielding:.at, taxenty-one: was zoughy auhatvweimight lave’ 
expected:-a,,.young- Lochinwar, daamtless, sheadsivong, and: im-' 


petuous. He,.had:indw, better fortane swith »Miss <radock,:of> 


Salisbury, who, iwas, possessed ofi beawty- candi cfiftben: hundred 
peunds,,.\ ble, jis. said -by. Munphy |tochave inkerited,!/about ‘the 
same, time, |,an_lestate,in, Dorsétshine; ofidwo:\hondred: year; 
through the, death iof-his, mother, whonas however, be! lost whien he: 
wasp child of jeleven,,.. \Whatever was! the family artangement 
by, syhich :he,came-into HastiStour, ibe went Ito reside there with’ 
s, bride... He, ‘broken: away: from hig Lonilon shaunts and’ 
associates, he was yettremely attached» to ubis! wife 5 he :had ‘the! 
strongest, relish, fon literature, and found:endiess ente¥fainment im 
soks. , He,bad jleisure to, indulge: inchis;taste ifersauthorshipy ’ 
anda moaderate.competence, which>togkiidway the necessity for 
undigested, conspositions, and would: have permitted him to elay 
orate.4 work: worthy ef his extraondinaryi talents; Every element: 
[ happiness appeared to havesmet together, ahd the use: he made’ 
f these.gifts of fortune. is! am illustration ofthe assertion of Lady’ 
lary, Wortley, that\.he would, have! wanted emoney’ if! his: here~ 
ditary, lands; ,had ; heen,.as; extensive, as! his: imagination.’ “He 
encumbered himself,’ says Murphy, ‘ with a large retinue of ser- 
vants, all clad in costly. yellow. liveries. For their:master’s honour 
these people could ‘not descend so low ‘as to be’ careful in their 
apparel, but in a month or tivo were unfit to be.seen; the squire’s 
‘dignity, required that.they should be new-equipped, and, bis chief 
pleasure consisting in ‘society‘and ‘convivial mitth, he hospitably 
thréw’open’ his doors, and, in less. than three. ,years, entertain- 
ments, hounds, and: horses entirely devoured a little patrimony 
which; had’ it ‘been: managed with economy, inight have secured 
hivit iit state of independence for the rest of , his, life.’ +. [twill 
* These particulars have recetitly been’ comnrunicated 'to the * Atheneum’ by 
Mr: George ‘Robérts/late mayor of Lyme!" °°") 8 (Sarre 
$:Mr. Lawrence's paraphirase of this brief pains from Mr. Marphy will serve 
as.an: example of his' mode ‘$f dressing up ‘his atithorities,' ‘ He determined to 
show. the squirearchy of Dorset’ ‘how ‘superior to their ordér was the London-bred 
eman.'. . . \ ‘Accordingly Squire ‘Fielding’ sovn’ begaii to’ create a sensation 
in the county.’ His mansion'was' the’scene of profuse Kospitality and riotous en- 
joyment. His horses- and hounds were numbered amongst the glories of the neigh- 
urhood, His equipage outvied in splendour and elegance the carriages of his an 
neighbours, and the yellow liveries of his serving-men were long held in remem- 
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be\seen froni this thab:he wab/not-one ufiehost pet) spandttirifts 
whovwaste bitnyiithein dubstante by evadnab encrdachinehts: He 
wad aidaringanth determimed»prodigal | who-'made! do btteitipt to 
apportion::his . rate lof) Living tohis “means, ‘but! started dt: dhide 
upon a:scale|which heiwasieotiseions must redace hint to aniost 
- instant beggaryi:| The experience which genres biiys it catt'after~ 
wands sell, andwe: imay! presume’ that-it was) daring this’ period 
that: he: became! acquainted with Squire Western and the’ other’ 
countty¢haracter$/whoi haveimade his novély‘immortal, 10!!! 

»Eboyghs Murpliyasserts:that Fielding{ coritinued his’East 
Stonr, establishment for: neatly three ‘years,’ itis dowbtfuF if ‘he! 
retained ib-moze tham one, fov‘iir't786 ‘he! was ‘in ‘London; renting’ 
the little theatve at the Haymarket, and: presiding over 4 motley’ 
companyiof:comedians, |i Here he prodticed‘his'“Pasquim, a Dra~’ 
matic Satine on the Times,” of. which-the must piquant ‘portions’ 
rélated:to:thie buibery practised atelections;'' The! play has several 
bright and pungent-touches,; with a largeralloy of the wildest ab~ 
surditiesi::: What wasiwanting of the. zest of wit ‘wassup sed by” 
the #irulence:.af party;:dndi the! ‘piece vaan gelfdeinied Hor mote 


than fifty nights); Bielding resolved .to°workthe’ political veii’ 
upda whichiheshad:hig, and in the beginning of 1787 he brought! 
ontoat his theatre: ithe:* Historical ‘Register ‘for 1736” “ In’ this’ 
fareer:he:/introduced,: mnder.the name of! Quidam, Sir! Robert 


Walpole, himself; who. is: represented’ as’ bribing’ pretended 
patriots. | Five years before he ‘had dedicated the comedy of the 
‘Modern ‘Husband’: to: the great minister, and, with the usual 





brancax:, The selection of such)ai colour was characteristic ‘of Fielding’s thought- 
less extravagance, Yellow, plush, however, splendid, proved by no) means<an 
economical article of attire for a careless lackey. Directly the glories of a suit, 
wéré dimmed or soiled it Was'thrown aside, for the rustic flunkeys considered ‘it 
their duty to keep: up the Squire’s’ character! by ‘the lustre’ of their ‘personal ap- 
pearance.’ The portions, printed in italics have, nothing answering to them: in‘ 
the account of Mr.'Murphy, Indeed he virtually contradicts them, when he. says: 
that! Fielding?‘ bégan’ to vie‘ [not to ouf-vie] In spléndoar with the neighbouring 
country;; squires.’|; Even ther:anecdote of the yeHow' liveries “is altered ‘an 
exaggerated, An entire article ava not suffice to- exhibit, one-half of the freedoms 
in which Mr. Lawrence has indulged, not to mention such gratuitous, suppositions 
as'thé/following <> Itmay be asked how it ‘was*that' Mrs. Fielding —the Salisbury 
beauty—did not, with a woman’s quick sense of propriety, interfere to check this 
ridiculous extravagance? Alas! it is to be feared that from vanity or-weakness 
she abetted him in his follies, or, at, the most confined, herself toa timid. retion- 
strance without venturing on a firm expostulation., « ./« + «<Not being a strongs' 
minded woman—that ,is pretty, clear—but, rather, it would, seem, a fond ‘dnd 
foolish one, she was dazzled by this brief dream of pride and. pleasure ; and though - 
the future might, have worn to, her, eye, a, lowering aspect, she was. too much 
gratified by her husband’s popularity, and too, proud of his wit and agreeable 
qualities, to check him in his, mad career.’—( Life of Fielding, p. 75.)|' As.far as we 
are aware, Mr. Lawrence has no warrant for this.censorious description of the con- 
duct of Mrs. Fielding, which is. very inconsistent with the character which her 
husband afterwards drew of her. in ‘ Amelia,’ 
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appendage of compliments, had appealed to him to protect the 
Muses, arid talked of the time ‘when envy should cease to mis- 
represent his actions, and ignorance to misapprehend them.’ 
Envy and ignorance nevertheless had now an ally in the dis- 
appointed dedivator. The ‘wise statesman,’ as he termed him, 
had not thought proper, in his wisdom, to respond to the call, and 
the greatest objection, it is to be feared, which Fielding felt to 
his reputed bounty, was" that.it had not been extended to himself. 
Or what is just as likely, he may-have had no deeper motive than 
to avail himself of a period of factious frenzy to season his dish 
to suit the palates of his audience. He at any rate returned to 
his first opinion, and in his latest work, penned with his dying 
hand, he called Sir Robert Walpole ‘ one of the best of men and 
of ministers,’ In the mean time the theatrical speculation of the 
needy dramatist was ruined by its success. If we are to believe 
Cibber and other writers of the time, the ‘ Historical Register’ 
was the principal cause of that Playhouse Act of which the 
‘Golden Rump’ was the pretext, and which, by requiring that 
every piece produced upon the stage should be licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain, compelled Mr. Manager Fielding to shut 
up his establishment at the very moment when, taking ad- 
vantage of his popularity, he was proposing a subscription to 
enlarge and beautify the building, and provide a company of better 
actors. While he was still conducting the Haymarket Theatre, 
a new farce from his pen was, for some reason not stated, brought 
out at another house, and deservedly hissed. He printed it, 
apparently to shame his censors, and varied the customary 
words on the title-page, ‘as it was performed,’ &c., to ‘ as it was 
damned at the Theatre Royal Drury-Lane,’ If the nonsense it 
contains had not been fatal to it, it ought to have been hooted 
for its profanity. 

With his retirement from the management of the house in the 
Haymarket the dramatic career of Fielding came virtually to a 
close. The ‘Wedding Day,’ which was first brought out in 
1743, and the ‘Good-natured Man,’ which was not performed 
till after his death, were both early productions, and he had only 
a small share in the ballad-farce of ‘Miss Lucy in Town,’ which 
was acted in 1742, and is the sole remaining piece connected 
with his name which appeared subsequent to 1737. He after- 
wards remarked, as an excuse for the imperfections of his plays, 
that he left off writing for the theatre when he ought to have 
begun. His hand, however, had not improved with practice, 
nor was there anything to prevent him from repeating the ex- 
periment in the maturity of his powers, if he had anticipated a 
more brilliant result from his labours, He had the same aa 
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of hunger to stimulate him, and we suspect that when he aban- 
doned the calling he had become conscious himself that his 
strength lay in another direction. 

Murphy relates that Fielding was never to be subdued by 
difficulties, which roused him, on the contrary, into facing them 
with peculiar energy and determination. He loved pleasure far 
too well to exert himself, except when want was at his heels to 
urge him on, but his courage and capacity were great, and when 
the call was imperious he jumped up manfully and went to work 
like a giant. To this magnanimity in wrestling with adverse 
circumstanees he joined a sanguine temperament which diffused 
a light over the most desolate prospects. Whatever was the trial 
of the hour, his imagination conjured up flattering visions in the 
distance. No man, when fortune favoured him, found such ex- 
quisite satisfaction in the present, and when the present grew 
dark he lived with a happy versatility upon the future. His 
situation at this crisis demanded all his hopeful and vigorous 
qualities to sustain his spirits. He had a wife to maintain; he 
had madly squandered both her fortune and his own ; he had the 
stings of self-reproach to endure, without, that we can discover, 
one alleviating reflection to blunt their force ; he had embarked 
in a speculation which only succeeded by the licence he assumed, 
and which, when once repressed, left him without a second re- 
source for carrying on the project. In this condition he took the 
valorous resolution of qualifying himself for the bar, and became 
a student of the Middle Temple in November 1737, when he was 
nearly thirty-one. 


‘ The weak, low spirit Fortune makes her slave: 
But she’s a drudge when hectored by the brave.’ 


None of the productions of his pen for the next two years are 
known, but it is certain that his earnings were his principal means 
of support, and he is said by Murphy to have been the author of 
numerous political pamphlets, some of which belonged to this 

eriod. Many more of his anonymous works have never been 
collected, and cannot now be identified. The attempt to avert 
censure by concealment was so far from succeeding, that it got 
him the discredit of a vast amount of trash in which he had no 
concern, and he complained in 1744 that he was the reputed 
author of half the treason, scurrility, blasphemy, and indecency, 
to which the last few years had given birth. ‘To relieve himself 
of the infamy of this spurious brood, he solemnly promised in 
1743 that none of ‘his children should henceforth be sent out into 
the world without the name of their parent; but finding that his 
pledge did not protect him, he withdrew it a twelvemonth me 
wards, 
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wards. There is no reason to regrét the loss of occasional pamph- 
lets which he himself was ashamed to own. They were written to 
get bread, and not to éxtort the admiration of posterity. They were 
thought unworthy of republication ‘by his friends and family, who. 
had these effusions before them, and we may easily infer, from 
some of the pieces which have ‘beén preserved, that they would 
add one more to a hundred’ proofs that even great men can 
produce nothing’ great unless ‘they bend’ their minds to their 
task. But what is worthy of all admiration is the self-deny- 
ing bravery with which this man of pleastite, this haunter 
of taverns’ and squanderer of thousands now applied himself 
at thirty years of age'to the double duty of procuring a sub- 
sistence for the day that was passing over him, and pursuing 
a dry, arduous, and, for the present, profitless study. He per- 
severed nevérthelesh: read with remarkable’ intensity, and, when 
occasionally tempted ‘to recreate himself with the dissipation he 
loved so dearly, he would sit up for hours on returning late to 
his chambers, and snatch from sleep‘the time he had given to 
riot. He acquired ‘a respectable knowledge of his profession, 
and in particular departments was deemed a proficient. He 
compiled a treatise upon Crown-law, in two volumes, folio, 
which was never printed, but which his half-brother, Sir John 
Fielding, the celebrated police magistrate, told Mr. Murphy was 
considered perfect in some of its parts, 

Fielding was called to the bar on the 20th of June, 1740, and 
at the same time retired from the management of the ‘Champion,’ 
an essay-paper published three times a week, and of which he 
had been the principal prop since November, 1739. This is an 
indication that he intended to give himself up to the law, and 
allow no lighter pursuits to intervene. He went the Western 
Circuit, and was a punctual attendant at Westminster Hall, but 
it is doubtful whether he ever succeeded in convincing the 
attorneys that the writer for the stage, the lessee of a theatre, 
the witty town reveller, the jovial country squire who had 
suffered horses and hounds to eat up his estate in one short 
season, the essayist, the pamphleteer, the author of all work, 
was really a plodding barrister, whose heart and head were in 
his profession. The jealousy with which legal practitioners regard 
a divided allegiance has long been proverbial, and in general 
they are right in the suspicion that the professors of literature 
give a grudging and scanty service to law. Alexander Chalmers 
found it related in the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1762 that Fielding, 
meeting for two or three years with no success, had recourse to 
the device of printing proposals for a new law-book, an under- 
taking which in those days was seldom ventured on, as it is at 

present, 
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distingnis re 3n, the, con ih his cases... fresh, adversary 
shortly,a e\shape),of,gont, the, fruit, of his, de- 
bal {ten,o olga d him to snkerm, his attendance, op, the 
courts, epee ar wan he mpianeda hope of ottsiping tothe higher 
honours of his, profession, He,was.an exa fe of pis awnahserxe- 
tion, 4) gfanarcalnsrs Anan owe ends,very seldom, ;, and not- 
withstanding: the te ies, che had spent, im, preparing, for, this 
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Pan to, the, prodigal, who. had run, through, the iestate, at, apt 
Stour. Fielding. was savibe that, his father, had done, for pe 
all. that, in, in his power,;, and. the was. therefone,’says; his .b 
grapher, ever wane, an fijal piety, which,. his, nearest rele 
Hons agree, was.a,shining, part.of hys characters. o. 9 o jiof) 
During thig probationary, period. at the, bar, Fielding, still; sent 
forth, ephemera} pieces, which have, sapkinto, a final, and deserygd 
oblivion. But the time was now, come, when he was, to, rise above 
the rowd. of ;briefless barristers, , Grub;street. scribes, and ..con- 
vivial, good- -fellows, to. all of which, fraternities he, belongedy,and 
show, the world what, stuff he was.made.of, ; In, December, 1740, 
appeared the celebrated ‘ Pamela’ of Richardson, ,, The book,, ex 
cellent;in, intention ,and, in some respects, powerful i in execution, 
had itsridiculous,as, well as its impressive side,, Its popularity, was 
great, and. it was, convenient, to Fielding, always, on the look-oyt 
for every, theme, which, attracted, public. notice, to,,see it in its 
ludicrous light,... He determined to make'a,,companion story,,the 
vehicle, for laughing , at, it... With, this vlew he, gives. Pamela 
Andrews, , the heroine of. Richardson, a brother, Joseph, whom be 
Plages jin SeryAce, like |his, sister, and. exposes to, the same sd el 
tions from. his mistress which. she h adergone from her mast 
The squire, in Pamela. is eat Mr. B= Ting. fills, u 
blank, and, ghristens ‘hip M re ‘Hoobs tthe moral of ‘ ap she 
Rewarded ’ is, that, Mr marries his, maid ; , Fielding represents 
the Lady Booby. of at Joseph Andrews.,as eager to marry her foot- 
man... The, satire is yery laughable and.very contemptuous, and, 
what is singular, and a yemarkable instance of, tact, is that i in 
travestying ‘Pamela, Fielding has neyer himself once deviated 
from nature. His tale is now commonly read without the least 
VOL, XCVIII, NO, CXCY. I regard 
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regard to the original which he ridiculed, and no one probably 
ever felt that the incidents needed any other justification than 
their intrinsic probability. He warmed with his subject as he 
proceeded, and, forgetting the primitive design, suspended the 
satire through the greater portion of the story, and only resumed 
it to give consistency to the work at the close. The scheme, 
however, with which he commenced, occasioned the introduction 
of the scenes between Joseph and Lady Booby, which are the 
most offensive in the book. 

Fielding avowed that his intention was to imitate Cervantes, 
and Dr. Warton professed himself unable to discover the resem- 
blance. It is not, indeed, very obvious, and, in so far as it exists, 
appears to consist in the plan rather than in the style or the 
incidents. Fielding made a mock of Pamela, as Cervantes, in 
a less censorious spirit, had extracted mirth out of books of 
chivalry, and both adopted the method of carrying their heroes 
from place to place, and rendered the journeys, and the halt- 
ings at public-houses, the means of introducing a vast variety 
of amusing characters and adventures. But Fielding is so 
much an original that, except for his own confession, nobody 
would have suspected him of having worked after a model. In 
one particular there was a strong similarity between his literary 
career and that of Cervantes. The Spaniard, who was fifty- 
eight when he published the first part of Don Quixote, had, like 
the Englishman, written a considerable number of indifferent 
dramas which gave no indication of the immortal work which 
afterwards astonished and delighted the world. He was the 
author of several tales, for which even his subsequent fame 
can procure very few readers, and which would certainly have 
been forgotten if the lustre of his masterpiece had not shed 
its light upon everything which belonged to him. It was not till 
he was verging upon threescore that he hit upon the happy 
plan which was to exhibit his genius, and which nothing pre- 
viously sufficed to display. Fielding was equally ignorant of 
his province, Writing for a subsistence, trying everything by 
turns, having the strongest interest in discovering how he could 
lay out his powers to the best advantage, he mistook his road, 
and only found it by chance. If Pamela had never existed, it is 
more than possible that English literature might have wanted 
Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, and Amelia. It is not enough, 
we see, from the instance both of Fielding and Cervantes, to 
possess the deepest knowledge of life, the richest humour, and 
the most fertile invention, There is some special groundwork 
upon which alone they can be laid, and, strange'to say, the owner 
of the gifts is often unable to discover a method by which ‘to dis- 
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burthen his mind of its own abundant ideas. This may induce 
us to believe that the reputation of men among their contem- 
poraries is not always ill-founded, although their works fall 
below, as in the case of Coleridge, the opinion which friends and 
acquaintances have formed of their powers. Congreve, so epi- 
grammatic in his comedies, teeming, above all, with sparkling’ 
repartee, attempted to reply to the attack upon his dramas by 
Jeremy Collier. The pointed, provoking sarcasm of his anta- 
gonist, the expectations formed by the public of the brilliant 
refutation which would be made by the smartest writer of his 
time—then in the zenith of his fame—conspired to compel Con- 
greve to strain every nerve in the contest, and endeavour at least 
to obtain that victory in wit which the badness of his cause 
denied him in argument, His answer, nevertheless, was as flip- 
pant and dull as if it had proceeded from Settle himself, and 
showed that the man who was profusely witty in a play might 
strive in vain, in a controversy which seemed formed to give 
an opening to pungent retorts, to be witty in a pamphlet. 

‘ Joseph Andrews’ was published in February, 1742, a little 
more than a twelvemonth after the appearance of ‘Pamela,’ It 
seems to have become immediately popular, though it did not 
obtain the reputation we should have expected from the fresh- 
ness, the vivacity, the life, the truth, the originality of the narra- 
tive, when contrasted with the faded, artificial, insipid tales which 
were then in fashion. Gray wrote word, in April, to West that 
he had been reading it upon his recommendation. ‘The in- 
cidents,’ said he, ‘are ill laid, and without invention ; but the cha- 
racters have a great deal of nature, which always pleases, even in 
her lowest shapes. Parson Adams is perfectly well; so is Mrs. 
Slipslop, and the story of Wilson ; and throughout he shows 
himself well read in stage-coaches, country squires, inns, and 
inns of court. His reflections upon high people and low people, 
and misses and masters, are very good.’ This is cold commen- 
dation for one of the masterpieces of fiction. Parson Adams 
is considerably more than perfectly well; nor would any one 
gather from the description of Gray that he was speaking of the 
first novel which had ever reproduced true English life—a work 
which had no predecessor in the language, and which remains to 
this hour, in its happiest portions, without a rival. He who had 
exclaimed in the same letter, ‘Be mine to read eternal new 
romances of Marivaux and Crebillon,’ might. have been expected 
to hail in less measured terms the new romance in his own 
tongue, which was at the same time a sudden burst into a new 
and incomparable style. But y most enduring fame is often 
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of the. slowest growth s! and. few great. writers attain. to the fulness, 
of their; honaurs before ithe second generatiowy,.\)12 oi to iy 
uFielding stated! in: bis:-preface, ithat. there was | scarce .a phan 
radten‘ br détion »whieh! He, had .not: taken from,his, own;obseryan 
tiow and expesi¢nce ; but, that the: persons: wate so disguised, that 
it: wowdd:be impossible to:giiess ati them with ¢extainty., Lt.wass 
however, no) secretithht, oneself, his, friends, ; Mir, . Young, had, sat 
fav the portrait, of the famous, Potsom Adams; a Like (his, repres 
séritative,in: Jaseph:Aindrews,, thé ovenflowed,with) benevolence 
and flearning,:aud like hima,-was) noted forihis absence,of mind. 
He: had: been chaplain. toa regiment during|Maxlborough’s wars); 
and meditating one, evening upon the: glomies of mature, and the 
goodness) df Providence, he. walked straight! inte the camp, of the 
enemly, 3:nor | was, /he, aroused), from his, reverie,,till,; the; hostile 
dentine] shouted! : Quel vad? > The noinmanding officer, finding. 
that h¢/had come .emong , thei) in osimplicity. jand, not, in, guile, 
dHowed him to,return; and: losé, himself; if he pleased, in, medi, 
tatidhs on his; danger: and, \déliveranees::, Sir exhort Croft; i 1D 
that-nidiculousLife:of the:author df;the 4.Night),Phoughts,.,.in 
which he burlesqued,' in; attempting ito (imitate, the, style, of Dr, 
Johason; says: ithat, the Young of Fielding’s.,aequaintance ‘ s¥p- 
ported van tnpomsforteties Aexistence by translating -for the book: 
sellers from the: Greek:;’.and:in, the -year,inj which, ‘Joseph 
Andrews’ -appeared, he. joined . with, the! great novelist) in an 
English edition of the‘ Plutus: (of; Aristophanes, ,,.1t..is mot 
improbable that Fielding may have leat his rising name. toa 
work ih which:he had; little; share, to,assist the friend to whom 
heywas indebted for the: conseptiony| which had most contributed 
to his own ‘renown. 
to(Phe hard-hearted,; dishonest bailiff, Peter. Beene: was, sup- 
posed ta: represent, the Peter ‘Walter: satirised. by. Pope... This 
man;who was aniattorney and steward, and at,whose roguish 
practices the poet hints. when’he says'‘ that he-was,a good, if not 
aisafe, conveyancer,; was the owner of Stalbridge Park, which was 
only: dort mailes-from the East Stour estate. .. He had undoubtedly 
incurred! bis temporaty neighbouy’s:didlike,;,:.In the ‘Essay,on 
Conversation,’ Fielding | designates | him) by his: initials, when, 
describing the: winée-grudging host, he remarks that. it is. as imy 
possible to. carry a) pint rof':liquor from his hovse,as to borrow, @ 
shilling from P-—W—; >The, inconvenient proximity of P. Wiis 
manor,of Stalbridge | to! the: dashing young -squine’s. horses and 
hounds: may. ‘have. occasioned disputes, 'or the-noyelist, may have 
iheen: moved. by honest indignation at! the) mingled avarice and 
greediness of a nature the most __ to a: own, ‘but, what- 
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ever may’ have’ been the’ motive, he béth lashes him for his -con- 
tempt of the sufferings‘ of the poor, and plainly intimates: that 
his wealth had beén‘amiassed 'by ‘robbery and fraud;- The impu- 
tations of Pope ‘and Fielding were well' deserved. Mr. Bowles 
relates'that-one of Walter’s creatures, having helped him to a 
bargain, demanded ¢omipensation,- Petet refused ‘to grant it at 
his own expense, but.umdertook to! reward ‘him at the expense of 
sortie ‘one else.’ In thé ostensible Capacity of an impartial:adviser, 
he persuaded ''4' teiglibouring baronet to lease an estate: to. this 
tool ‘upon ‘terms which were flagrantly advantageous, and ‘to 
charge, in- addition, the rates and taxes upon’ an adjoining farm. 
The sén of ‘Peter's bailiff remembered, when a boy, to-have gone 
with’ his' father tthe house of the miser,; whom they found 
sittmy in! the ‘dark.’ He lighted a candle with a dry raspberry 
sti¢k'applied'to the! frre ;but on ‘learning that'the business did 
not ''tequiré eyesight, he immediately put out the candle and 
continued ‘the conversation. Fielding was too well acquainted 
with 'Peter Walter to’make it possible that'his counterpart Peter 
Pounte-should be the creation of fancy,'and we cannot err in 
atcepting the general belief of their identity. 

‘| In one of the ‘ Spectators,’ which is supposed to be written from 
the‘house of Sir Same de Coverley, Addison says, that whereas 
in'town, whilst following one character, it is ten to one but he is 
crossed in his way by another, and puts up such a variety of 
odd creatures that they foil the scent of each other, and puzzle 
the chase ; in the country, he is forced to use a great deal of 
diligence before he can spring anything to his mind. It is to 
be noted that it was exactly the reverse with Fielding. From 
his earliest manhood he had dwelt in cities, and had passed 
twelve years at least in London alone. Yet it was not there that 
he found the game he most delighted to pursue, but in the 
country, where his residence had been brief, and where, to 
the dissimilar discrimination of Addison, nearly all appeared 
barren. So entirely does the richness or poverty of the terri- 
tory depend upon the genius of the observer—so surely, wher- 
ever there are human beings, there is likewise a world of in- 
teresting characters with which to people the realms of fiction. 
What an eagle glance must this great novelist have cast around 
him during the brief term of his rural riotings; how rapidly 
must his eye have taken measure of the people about him; how 
nicely he must have marked their peculiarities; what a percep- 
tion he must have had for their humour; how firmly must the 
whole have become fixed in his mind! The squires with whom 
he hunted aud feasted, the landlords with whom he chatted and 
tippled, had good reason to shake their heads at his madness 
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while they laughed at his jests; but, as they marked his reck- 


less bearing and jovial countenance, they could little have dreamt 
that they were laying themselves open to the most sagacious scru- 
tinizer of human foibles in the world. 

Richardson was angry to the end of his life at the share which 
he had been made to contribute to the entertainment of the 
readers of Fielding. The author of ‘Pamela’ was insatiate of 
praise, and could bear no brother near the throne; he had now 
met with a satirizer and a superior in the same person, and hated 
him with the double aversion due to this twofold offence. 
Henceforward the female sycophants who surrounded him found 
that adulation of himself was not a surer passport to his favour 
than abuse of Fielding. Mrs. Barbauld says that the two 
novelists had been upon friendly terms before the publication of 
* Joseph Andrews ;’ and it must be confessed that this circum- 
stance justified the indignant complaint of Richardson, ‘ that 
hints and names had been taken from his story with a lewd and 
ungenerous engraftment.’ But, instead of confining himself to 
the just charge of unhandsome treatment, he asserted that 
Fielding was a contemptible scribbler, a vicious moralist, and a 
vulgar man. He believed, or pretended to believe, that posterity 
would never applaud the writer who had presumed to turn 
‘Pamela’ into ridicule. He protested that, if he had not known 
who Fielding was, he should have inferred from his works that 
he was an ostler, and that for a person of that description, or for 
a runner at a sponging-house, he might have been thought a 
genius who would have drawn forth the wish that he had had a 
liberal education, and the advantage of being admitted into re- 
spectable society. This the well-bred Richardson had the good 
taste to write to the novelist’s sister, who, though she had not quar- 
relled with her brother, was forced by her necessities to be civil 
to the patronising bookseller. Another of his remarks was, that 
the virtues of Fielding’s heroes were the vices of a truly good man, 
and the censure was repeated with approbation by Dr. Johnson. 
Richardson’s appeal to the avenger Time has been heard and 
dismissed. Could he revisit the earth, he would find his hated 
* rival enthroned high above him, and no flattering Eves would 
gather round his tea-table to soothe his wounded vanity, or send 
long epistles of fulsome adulation to gladden his breakfast. Yet 
he, too, was a genius, though of an inferior order; but few now 
wipe away the dust which has gathered upon his voluminous 
stories, or else, repelled by the tedious trivialities and mawkish 
prosings which overlay his beauties, they prematurely close the 


Fielding had no worse motive in parodying ‘ Pamela’ than to 
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produce a work which would sell, but there was another writer 
whom he ridiculed in ‘ Joseph Andrews’ out of genuine resent- 
ment. In the preface to his first comedy he acknowledged his 
obligations to Colley Cibber. Between a needy dramatist and 
that pompous theatrical manager there were likely to be abundant 
causes of dissension, and Fielding laughed at the odes of the 
Laureate in ‘ Pasquin,’ and in the ‘ Historical Register’ at his 
alterations of Shakspeare. Colley Cibber, in his egotistical but 
extremely clever and amusing ‘ Apology for his Life,’ which was 
published in November, 1739, retorted upon Fielding, and, 
amongst other abuse, called him ‘a broken wit.’ Fielding reta- 
liated in the ‘ Champion’ with a mock indictment of the apo- 
logist for the murder of the English language. He took the 
opportunity in ‘ Joseph Andrews’ to hang him upon a higher 
gibbet. He opened the work with an attack on him ; and after- 
wards, to do justice to two offenders at one stroke, headed the 
chapter in which he disposed of Peter Walter—‘ A curious Dia- 
logue which passed between Mr, Abraham Adams and Mr. Peter 
Pounce, better worth reading than all the works of Colley Cibber 
and many others.’ No description of satire could have been 
more galling to the self-important Cibber, whose ‘ Apology’ 
might more appropriately have been termed a ‘ Eulogy,’ than this 
contemptuous pleasantry. It is needless to add that the moral 
Richardson and the dissolute Cibber became lasting friends. 

A genius who has been long struggling in vain to show the 
world his quality must always feel elated when at last his efforts 
are crowned with success, Fielding had the greater reason to 
exult since fame promised to be the harbinger of substantial 
comforts. Yet it chanced that the credit he derived from 
‘Joseph Andrews’ ushered in the most troubled period of his 
life. Incapacitated for much exertion by his old enemy, the 
gout, his wants in the winter of 1742 appear to have grown 
extreme. Bowed down by ill health and penury, he had to 
endure the far more poignant distress ‘of seeing,’ to use his own 
language, ‘a favourite child dying in one bed, and his wife in a 
condition very little better on another.’ A hero for himself, he 
bore sickness and poverty with the utmost equanimity, but if 
either touched his family he was distratted with grief. A braver 
heart and a tenderer never beat. His child expired ; and ina tract 
which he wrote subsequently, on the ‘Remedy of A filiction for 
the Loss of our Friends,’ he reveals two touching traits of 
maternal affection which broke forth, one at her birth and the 
other at her death. ‘I remember the most excellent of women 
and tenderest of mothers, when, after a painful and dangerous 
delivery, she was told she had a daughter, answering “ Good 
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God! have I produced a creature who is to.undergo what I have 
suffered!” Some years-afterwards-I heard, the same woman, on 
the death of that very. child, then,.one, of. the: loveliest creatures 
eyer.seen, comforting, herself withreflecting that hen chald could 
neyer know what; it was, to, feel. such. a)lass.as; she then lamented,’ 
How vehement.was.|Fielding’s. .own,iattachment to his daughter 
may, readily ,be inferred from) the) passage in-the| ‘Joumey from 
this World to the Next,?,.,in, Wy; ich, i he varrates, his meeting: with 
her as,sopn as -he enters ithe, Elysian gates: A What! wortls-¢an 
describe, the, ,aptures, -the) melting, passionatd, tenderness: with 
which, we kissed) each other, continuing. inioun embrace, withthe 
most,, extatic, jay,).acspace, which, if,-time;diad been’ imeasuned. 
here, as..en earthy could | notsibe lesa: thani dal fla yean.| | In his 
Essay,on the: Remedy far,.A fliction,?le: spoke pf:this, prospect 
of union.in | everlasting. bliss,,, ‘as: thie sweetest, most! endearing, 
and. raxishing’ p which, ¢quld;ententhe mind! What!) hear 
claimest, |‘ are; all, the trash, and | trifles,| thé bubbles, bawbles,, arid 
gewgaws of this life,.to sucha meetingd «Thissis achape jwhich 
no reasoning shall ever argue me out of, nor millions of such 
worlds,as this.should purchase. wnihfoid vel terit ods ofid W 
-oidis,.wife soon, followed, iher daughtey-to ithe .grave:: Lady, 
Mary,. Wortley states,that hei loved hen passienately, and ‘her 
death,’ says, Marphy,..‘ brought,oni-suchi:aj, yehemence- of, grief, 
that, his friends., began. to, think, whim, ini danger: of; losing his 
reason./,, She was,\the, standing, model. fromi which he drew his 
most, attractive female characters-—the, Mts.,Wilson of, ‘Joseph 
Andrews,’ the Sophia of | Tom Jones,’.and,/above- all, 4. Amelia,’ 
Ewen the glowing, language; he employed did not, .adeording to 
Lady, Mary, do more| than justice: to, her,amiable qualities and 
beauty. ; . If,.as,the same authority asserts, he painted.an accurate 
pitture of himself in, Mr, Booth, he, must. often, have-tried sorely 
the, patience of his; angel, | Bat as his irregularities never) pro~ 
duced in him indifference, as he| always .brought| back) with, him 
from, his .tavern-reyels, his (affection,,and all¢giance,, she. never 
denied, him that, place jin her, heart, which{ she, possessed. in_ his. 
The, truth. is, that, his; fondness for his. wife,and,his addiction to 
conyiyiality. (were both, intense,| and, each ,was. probably. in, the 
ascendant, according, ,as,‘he, chanced to ,be,.at;-home jor abroad, 
It, might,,,hagd, he,.,once,, sat. down. to, it, have,.been as ..impos- 
sible to entice; him, from |that, celebrated, Jittle supper of hashed 
mutton, which, his. truant ways compelled /his! Amelia to. eat. in 
mournful solitude,.as it,.was, difficult) for, him, when away to resist 
the solicitations. of Captain Trent .and his companions to, pass the 
evening at the, King’s Arms,, 96) jj...) 

Mrs. Fielding had a. maid who was almost broken-hearted. at 
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the loss of her mistress... The distracted husband found his best 
relief ‘im ‘mingling his -teafs-‘with those of this“sympathising 
servant: The bond! ‘of union grew’ ‘stronger ‘by’ the ‘constant 
inter-comnvunication ‘of kiridred | feelings} and! ‘Fielding was’ in- 
duced; through the admiration she! entertained | for his‘ first wife, 
to 'thake \her'his second) She was not! hundsontie }'and her onl 
attraction‘must have:been her devotion ‘to ‘hithself and’ his family: 
Her future condict)) itis ‘sdid| justified: his’ good opinions and 
indeed:he has é6mmeniorated her! in His’ Voyage to Lisbori,'as 
a 'woman'*who' discharged all: theo fficées -beedmting ‘the femate 
character-+a' faithful friend; (an amiable éompanion; ard’ tendet 
nurse.’ The novelist: lived ‘tod disorderly and: precarious a 4ifé 
to:have his'social position much affetted ‘by an wneqaal' marriage. 
If-yeassociated wiels dailies. dv soul? have heeti'at other people's 
houses:!::The frequenters: of hiss walodgings: were” likely tobe 
male ftiends! ahd literary ednfedérates*who loved the ‘man; arid 
ddmired ‘his ¢enius;! ahd who Would “eate little! whether his niaid 
handed «them: their'tea as'a)servant) or thadé ‘it! for! them “as ‘a 
Wifee to enoillins toa Jo tuo 9m ougi6 ove Ilede yuimoeso1 on 
While the first Mrs, Fielding stili' sardiveds ‘lret' husband, to 
relieve their necebsities;toblhis éarlyeomedy of the * Weddig- 
Day’ from -hisidesk withian intention to-revise it. (The! dati t 
of his wife interrupted ‘the task which he foutid! himself; through’ 
grief, quite incapable of continuing; and the pitce was performed, 
in February, 1743, inats old imperfett condition.’ ‘Ithad buat’a’ 
faint-success, and ‘he did not realise’ fifty pourids by ‘the’ venture!’ 
In the same ‘year he brought» out by subscription three volumes 
of “Miseellanies,’ |The members’ of bis profession were con~ 
spicuous im their patronage of the work: :\Murphy says’ that’ the 
bar were always his supporters,‘and' that many lawyers‘ who ‘rosé! 
to the. first eminence were among’ his ‘particular intimates!’ ' Ii! 
relating the celebrated ‘reply of Mr. Justice Burnet to'the man 
who! complained ‘that’ ‘He “should” be“ hanged ‘for ‘such ‘a trifle as’ 
stealing a horse—“©You are not’ to be hanged for stéaling a horse, 
butyon are to be hanged ‘that‘horses may not be'stolen’—- Fielding 
designates the «judge'as' ‘his: ever-honoured-and ‘beloved friend.” 
His manliness; ‘his: benevoleneé; his good humour,’ His literature, ' 
and his’ wit, endeared him to’ his’ associates inspite of vices’ 
which'some ‘among’ theni! must ‘have 'reprobated, and in spite ‘of 
improvidences |‘ which must’ ‘have’ taxed ‘their ‘forbearance’ and’ 
generosity. «\ Joseph! Warton) ‘testifies ‘to’ ‘the’ ‘fascination’ of his 
society..' “1 “wish: you" had! been’ ‘with’ me last’ week,’ he''says 
in a letter to-‘his'brother in ‘October, 1746,'* when I spent’ two 
evenings with Fielding and his sister; who wrote “ David 
Simple,” and you 'may guess I was’ very’ well‘ entettained. “The 
lady, 
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lady, indeed, retired pretty soon, but Russell and'I sat up with 
the poet till one or two in the morning, and were inexpressibly 
diverted. I find he values, as he justly may, “ Joseph Andrews.” 
above all his writings. ‘-Tom Jones.’ was. yet to come, Nota 
single scene of this delightful drama of real life has been preserved. 
All has perished with the actors ; and not one of his ‘ inexpressibly 
diverting’ flashes of merriment has made its way to us through 
the mists of time. When we reflect how much we have lost of wit, 
and wisdom, and learning, how much.of the play of heart and 
intellect, we must acknowledge that the Boswells are almost as 
important asthe Johnsons. There would, indeed, be little reason 
for regret if we were to receive Dr. Burney’s account of Field- 
ing’s conversation as its invariable characteristic—that it was 
coarse, and so tinctured with the rank weeds of Covent Garden, 
that a few years later it would not have been tolerated in 
respectable society. But this was only one aspect of his mind, 
though an extremely disagreeable one. 

Warton in his letter calls him ‘the poet ;’ but this. was a title 
to which he could lay no claim. To swell his ‘ Miscellanies’ he 
inserted a number of verses, with the confession that it was a 
department of literature which he had very little cultivated, and 
to which he made slight pretensions. Many of the pieces 
were early love-ditties—the productions, he said, of the heart 
rather than the head. One is not more perceptible in them than 
the other, for they are as tame in sentiment as they are clumsy in 
execution. He did not possess a single element of the poetic 
art. He has neither sweetness nor strength, neither harmony nor 
ideas. Swift at an earlier period had numbered him in the 
‘Rhapsody on Poetry.’ (1733), among the most wretched 
scribblers of the age. 


“For instance, when you rashly think 
No rhymer can like Welsted sink, 
His merits balanced, you shall find 
That Fielding leaves him far behind.’ 


‘The Laureate’ was afterwards put into the place of disgrace, 
and a note was attached to the Dublin edition of Swift’s works, 
stating that Fielding’s name had been maliciously inserted, and 
that ‘the supposed author of the “ Rhapsody ” manifested a great 
esteem for his ingenious writings.’ This only shows that Swift 
had changed his opinion of him; but that opinion, when confined 
to his verses, was not unjust, and the Dean must have been 
endowed with more than mortal discernment to have detected 
the great novelist in the miserable poet. 

The prose of the ‘ Miscellanies,’ though it cannot be — 
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with the finest productions of the author, was not in general 
unworthy of him. There is an excellent ‘ Essay on Conversa- 
tion,’ the greater part of which might more properly be called an 
essay on good manners, and which all the world might read with 
advantage. The object of it is to expose the common failings 
which men bring with them into company, and to show that the 
essence of sociality consists in the sinking every notion of self 
in the desire to please others. A second dissertation, on the 
‘Knowledge of the Characters of Men,’ professes to give rules, 
‘the efficacy (I had almost said infallibility) of which I have 
myself experienced,’ for distinguishing the real propensities of 
persons in spite of the specious disguises they assume. The 
performance is below the promise. He might almost as well 
have boasted that he had discovered the philosophers’ stone as 
that he had found out a substitute for Ithuriel’s spear. His 
directions are not only inadequate to meet numberless cases, but 
they have the usual fault of such attempts, that they are drawn 
from a partial experience. He who finds himself mistaken in a 
man is commonly far too hasty to infer that his outward symbols 
and his ill disposition are invariably connected. It is obvious 
that if a few external indications were a certain guide to the 
thoughts of the heart, dissimulation would long ago have ceased 
to be a possibleart. Every reader will probably be able to recall 
among his own acquaintances an exception to one or other of 
Fielding’s tests, but the treatise is not without the marks of his 
sagacity, and contains useful advice. 

It was in the ‘ Miscellanies’ that appeared the ‘ Journey from 
this World to the Next.’ Fielding could not, without the gross- 
est profanity, have borrowed his notions from the Christian re- 
ligion, He properly confines himself to the fables of heathenism, 
adjusted to modern usage, and somewkat varied by his own in- 
vention. In the early and incomparably the happiest portion of 
the work he makes the representation of what passes after 
death the vehicle to convey his notions of what passes upon 
earth. A few sentences culled from the chapter on ‘The Pro- 
ceedings of Judge Minos at the Gate of Elysium,’ which is 
the best in the book, will give an idea both of the execution 
and the design :— 


‘I now got near enough to the gate to hear the several claims of 
those who endeavoured to pass. ‘The first, among other pretensions, 
set forth that he had been very liberal to an hospital; but Minos 
answered, “Ostentation,” and repulsed him. The next spirit that 
came up declared that he had done neither good nor evil in the world ; 
for that since his arrival at man’s estate he had spent his whole time 
in search of curiosities, and particularly in the study of butterflies, of 
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which he had collected an immense number. Minos made him no 
answer, but with great scorn pushed him back. He was succeeded by a 
spirit who told the judge he’ believed his works would speak for him, 
“What works?” answered Minos. ‘My dramatic works,” replied 
the other, “which have done so much good in recommending virtue 
and punishing vice.” ‘‘ Very well,” said the judge; ‘‘if you please to 
stand by, the first persou who passes the gate by your means shall carry 
you in with him; but if you will take my advice, I think, for expedi- 
tion sake, you had better return and live another life upon earth.” 
The bard grumbled at this, and replied that, besides his poetical works, 
he had done some other good things; fur that he had once lent the 
whole profits of a benefit-night to a friend, and by that means had 
saved him and his family from destruction. Upon this the gate flew 
open, and Minos desired him to walk in, telling him, if he had men- 
tioned this at first he might have spared the remembrance of his plays. 
The poet answered, he believed if Minos had read his works he would 
set a higher value upon them. He was then beginning to repeat, but 
Minos pushed him-forward, and turning his back to him applied him- 
self to the next passenger. . . . With fear and trembling, he said 
he hoped Minos would consider that though he had gone astray he 
had suffered for it; that it was necessity which drove him to the 
robbery of eighteenpence which he had committed, and for which he 
was hanged ; that he had done some good actions in his life; that he 
had supported an aged parent with his labour ; that he had been a very 
tender husband and a kind father; and that he had ruined himself by 
giving bail for his friend. At which words the gate opened, and 
— bid him enter, giving him a slap on the back as he passed by 
im,’ 

The humour and satire of these passages are both in the 
manner of Addison; but the portrait of the penitent purloiner 
of eighteenpence, who gets an approving slap upon the back 
for his benevolence, is characteristic of Fielding. In his own 
distresses he had witnessed much of the miseries of others, and 
knew that men with many excellent qualities were sometimes 
seduced by temptations into casual error. In the tenth chapter 
the author meets with Julian the Apostate, whom he supposes 
to have been condemned for his offences to live many successive 
lives upon earth in various capacities. From this point the work 
degenerates. Julian relates his adventures in his several cha- 
racters; and the scheme promised a satire upon the tendencies 
of the different nations, callings, and ages of the world ; but the 
narrative is flat and pointless,—a medley of anachronisms, in 
which there is neither wit nor keeping, and from which the 
author suddenly breaks off, out of an apparent consciousness that 
it was a failure. Fielding was only in his element when describ- 
ing the events and personages of his own time. His good 
pictures are all drawn from the life. 
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The third volume of the ‘ Miscellanies’ is entirely occupied 
with ‘Jonathan Wild.’ He, disclaimed, the idea, of giving a 
faithful: histery,of the life of this, notorious villain... ‘ Roguery,’ 
he said, ¢and-not:a,.reguej/is the, ,subject.’... Nor: was. it vulgar 
roguery alone .at which he aimed,..but.at mean »and ‘unworthy: 
actions in every station, /however' idignifidd’ by specious names: 
Ii other words,’ under’ ‘narrative’ of ithe “adventures of! eomimorr 
thievés, “He meant to’ btuind: the general ‘vice’ and follies of that 
kind’ The notion’ was bétrowéd'fiét thé” mar ‘Op ra 

PRAT Soo 460 eohtente gilt pole Deg, ull te botertitw lyri ofl 
but the manner is copied, though with’ no servile andl, toi 

Syilt’s, “Tale ofa Tub. "Here 34 4, eRRcHREM from, the, scene 
Newgate, .in which, Roger, Johnsen, wha, ry ig a 
prisoners under the plea.of assisting, them jn. theiz, defence, and, 
who wears .a.suk unightgown,|,an,, embroidered, waisteoat, | and, ..a 
velvet edp,iias emblems of Ais | supremacdy,: isi opposed by, Wildl 
These:two men wereintended-to répresenti the deaders of tbeipohi~ 
tiedl! factions ‘of Englahdi! Roger Johnsbw is:'Siri‘Robert: Wald 
pole, Who-was ‘compelled'to lrevigh at the beginning 6f'1742 5! and 
Lord Wilmihittori;' who “siitebeded' Hini; "seems td be'pictited! it 
Wild) “The prijs are the’ plavethen, “whether in'br’dut' "and thé 
lebiotf rg the People et? urn rere! cee 
n Newgate was divided into, parties,on, this ,occasion,;, the, prigs sont 
each; side, representing their chief, or. great, map; to, be, the, only) person; 
by, whom,,the .affairs of Newgate could be managed, with | safety, and, 
advantage, Che prags had, indeed, very incompatible, interests ;,, far 
whereas the supporters of Johnson, who was in possession of the plunr 
der of Newgate, were admitted to some share under their leader,.so 

the abéttors’ of Wild ‘liad, on ‘his promotion; thé saitié vieiws ‘of diVidin 
soe ‘part of” the foi? ‘among’ themselves: ‘Tt is tio worder, therefore, 
they weré both so ‘warm-on “each | sidé: “What indy seeti tidre remark! 
able was; thdt the:déebtors, who were ‘entirely unconcerned ‘in 'the dis 
pute, and ‘who were the destined plunder-of: both: parties, should'in» 
terest) themselves with | the utmest |violence,:some on bebalf.of Wildy 
and others\in favour of| Johnson. So that;all Newgate, resounded with. 
Kit for ever, ;, JOHNSON, for ever,, And) the poor debtors. re-echoed, 
the liberties of, Newgate, which, in the cant, language, .signifies.plunders 
as, loudly as the thieves th selves. In short, such quarrels, and anix 
mosities happened between them that they seemed father the, pre ole of 
two countries long at war with ‘each other than the inhabifants of the 
saine' ‘castle. “Wild's party ‘at ‘length 'prevailéd;" and “he suéceeded to 
the’ place atid’ péwet of’ Johnson; ‘whom he’ presently’ stripped’ of alll ‘his’ 
finery';'bat'when'it was ‘proposed that he''should sell it and divide ‘thé! 
money for the good ‘of ‘the whole; he waived that’ notion, saying it way 
not yet-time, that he’ should find a' better dpportunity that the clothes 
wanted ¢leaning,) with many other pretences ;, and, within two days,. to 
the surprise of, many,,.he appeared, in, them, himself; for, which he 
vouchsafed no other apology than that,they fitted him much better than, 
they 
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they did Johnson, and that they became him in a much more elegant 
manner. This behaviour of Wild greatly incensed the debtors, par- 
ticularly those by whose means he had been promoted. They grumbled 
extremely, and vented great indignation against Wild, who continued 
to levy contributions among the prisoners, to apply the garnish to his 
own use, and to strut openly in the ornaments which he had stripped 
from Johnson. To speak sincerely, there was more bravado than real 
use or advantage in these trappings. As for the nightgown, its out- 
side, indeed, made a glittering tinsel appearance, but it kept him not 
warm ; nor could the finery of it do him much honour, since every one 
knew it did not properly belong to him. As to the waistcoat, it fitted 
him very ill, being infinitely too big for him; and the cap was 80 
heavy that it made his head ache.’ 


The incompetence of Lord Wilmington for his situation, 
which is thus happily expressed in the concluding sentence, is 
notorious to every reader of history, and not less so that the 
pretended patriots who turned out Sir Robert Walpole broke 
their promises, and disgusted their supporters, This admirable 
satire, however, is for all ages; and the Newgate scene had 
been enacted many times before, and has been repeated many 
times since. But with numerous excellent passages, ‘ Jonathan 
Wild,’ on the whole, is clumsy in the conception, and coarse in 
the details. Part is literal, part metaphorical; some of the 
incidents are solely applicable to felons, and some have n0 
significance except in their secondary sense. This confusion 
of plan has involved the narrative in such perplexity that Sir 
Walter Scott has declared his inability to divine its drift. To 
preserve the consistency of a long allegorical satire requires 
more thought and care than Fielding could bestow. What is 
admirable was due to his genius; what is defective to his haste, 
with the exception of sundry repulsive particulars, which were 
due, we fear, to an inherent grossness of taste. 

The loss of his wife rendered Fielding incapable for a time of 
intellectual exertion. His first re-appearance as an author was 
in a preface to the second edition of the clever tale of ‘ David 
Simple,’ by his sister Sarah. He denies the report that he was 
the writer of the work, protests that he has ceased to seek or 
desire literary fame, and wishes it to be understood that he has 
applied to his profession with such perfect diligence that he has no 
leisure for composition. Either the announcement failed to bring 
briefs, or, as Murphy intimates, he was prevented from holding 
them by recurring fits of gout. He shortly afterwards abandoned 
the idea of retaining even a subordinate position at the bar, and 
in November, 1745, started a weekly periodical called the ‘True 
Patriot.’ It was the business, he said, of every man, and er 
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cially of an author, to accommodate himself to the fashion of the 
times ; that by neglecting this golden rule Milton remained long 
in obscurity, and the world had nearly lost the best poem it has 
ever seen, while by adhering to it Tom Durfey and many others 
gained both money and credit. His publisher informed him 
that nothing was read except newspapers, and as the existing 
productions of the kind were the work of booksellers’ journeymen 
and every way contemptible, he hoped that a true patriot of no 
party, a gentleman and a scholar, would meet with support. 
Authorship in that age was often regarded more as a degradation 
than a distinction; and Fielding, who must frequently have 
suffered from the scorn of moneyed and titled ignorance, flings 
back the contempt, in his opening number, with unanswerable 
sarcasm, when, speaking of persons being weak enough to be 
ashamed of writing, he adds,—‘ that is of having more sense than 
their neighbours, or of communicating it to them.’ 

What Murphy has republished of the ‘True Patriot’ consists 
of brief essays on the topics of the day. The rebellion of 1745 
was in progress, and Fielding, a stout Hanoverian, endeavoured 
to infuse into the languid public a spirtt of active resistance to 
the Pretender. The author drew terrifying descriptions of the 
bloodshed, confiscations, and tyranny which would ensue from the 
success of the rising, and while the alarm lasted the paper sold. 
The extinction of the rebellion put an end to the ‘ True Patriot,’ 
and at the close of 1747 he entered the field with a new peri- 
odical, the ‘ Jacobite’s Journal,’ which was intended to complete 
the discomfiture of the vanquished faction and rally his country- 
men round the throne. But this, like its predecessor, had a 
brief existence. He was not adapted for periodical labour. The 
spirit of his essays was not sustained, and betray the old pro- 
crastination and its attendant haste which beset him in the days 
when he wrote for the stage. 

Every scheme failing, and poverty still pursuing him, he was 
fain to accept, in December, 1748, what was then considered the 
degrading office of a Bow-street magistrate. This functionary 
was paid by fees, and was called ‘a trading justice. The 
enemies of Fielding accused him of the customary venality, but 
he himself has left a solemn declaration that by composing in- 
stead of inflaming the quarrels of porters and beggars, and by 
refusing to take a shilling from a man who would not have had 
another left, he had reduced five hundred pounds a year of the 
‘dirtiest money’ upon earth to little more than three hundred, 
and of this a considerable portion was the perquisite of his clerk. 
He had, however, in addition to his magisterial emoluments, a 
pension from the Government. An anecdote, related by Horace 
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Walpole in a letter of May 18th, 1749, gives us a glimpse of 
him in his new quarters :— 


‘*Rigby and Peter Bathurst, t’other night, carried a servant of the 
latter, who had attempted to shoot him, before Fielding, who to all his 
other vocations has, by the grace of Mr, Lyttleton, added that of 
Middlesex Justice. He sent them word he was at supper: they must 
come next morning. They did not understand that freedom, and ran 
up, where they found him banqueting with a blind man, a woman of 
the town, and three Irishmen, on some cold mutton and a bone of ham, 
both in one dish, and the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred, nor asked 
them to sit. Rigby, who had seen him so often come to beg a guinea 
of Sir C. Williams, and Bathurst, at whose father’s he had lived for 
victuals, understood that dignity as little, and pulled themselves chairs ; 
on which he civilized.’ 


Walpole habitually coloured his stories, believing, like many 
who are ambitious of wit, that point is a quality more important 
than truth. In the present instance the distortions may be due 
to the ignorance of his informants. Mrs. Fielding, who, as she 
was not born a lady, had probably not the appearance of one, 
was, we may be confident, the equivocal-looking female, when we 
consider that the scene of the supper was at herown house. The 
blind man, as Sir Walter Scott has suggested, was her husband’s 
half-brother, who assisted him in his office and finally succeeded 
him. The Irishmen, it is likely, were needy brethren of the 
quill, who had claims on the novelist’s gratitude and compassion. 
In these comparatively prosperous days, when he had an income 
of four or five hundred a year, ‘he knew,’ says Murphy, ‘ no use 
of money, but to keep his table open to those who had been his 
friends when young, and had impaired their own fortunes.’ His 
want of courtesy to Rigby and Bathurst, Mr. Lawrence justly 
imputes to resentment at their impertinence in forcing their way 
into his private apartment. The sluttishness of his supper-table 
may be true enough. His precarious mode of existence had not 
been favourable to the elegancies of life, and the habits learnt in 
prolonged poverty may have been retained when he had newly 
arrived at a competence, The borrowing of guineas may be con- 
sidered as confirmed by Murphy, who admits that in his necessities 
he would sometimes depart from delicacy ; but in all these cases, 
adds the biographer, his friends were aware how his own feelings 
reprimanded him, No one can censure harshly a man who 
battled so bravely with difficulties, who underwent sucli toil, and 
who in the midst of penury produced such wonderful works ; but 
neither is it possible to restrain a wish that he had drunk a few 
bottles less of claret, maintained his independence, and not been 


compelled to hold out his hat to acquaintances, who ressetaiiere? 
the 
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the beggar and forgot the genius. ‘ Men,’ he said, and he was an 
example of its truth, ‘do not become rich by what they get, but 
by what they keep.’ Not only did his indulgences empty his 
pocket, they prevented him from refilling it. They broke in 
upon his industry, threw discredit upon his character, and de- 
prived him of promotion and employment. Generosity itself 
loses much of its virtue when he who gives one day is reduced 
to borrow the next. It is related of him that, being pressed by 
the tax-gatherer, he prevailed on his bookseller to advance the 
amount. Returning, he met an old college intimate, whose needs 
were urgent, and bestowed every sixpence on him. When he 
reached home, he was told that the collector had been twice in his 
absence. ‘Friendship,’ said he, ‘has called for the money and 
had it; let the collector call again.’ These are the traits of a 
noble heart ; but it would have been nobler still if he had not too 
often begged with one hand what he scattered with the other. 

In the same letter in which Horace Walpole relates the visit of 
Rigby and Bathurst to Fielding, he mentions that Millar, the 
bookseller, in consequence of the enormous sale of ‘Tom Jones,’ 
had generously given the author 100/. in addition to the 600/. agreed 
on. This famous novel was published in February, 1749, and on 
the 28th of the month a notice appeared in the ‘ General Adver- 
tiser’ that, it being impossible to bind sets fast enough to answer 
the demand, those who pleased might have them in blue paper, or 
boards. It is a mistake to suppose that there is anything peculiar 
in the eagerness with which particular works have been received 
in the present day. Our forefathers, by comparison a small 
population, and upon the whole less educated, supplied fewer 
readers; but those who did read had tastes and faculties as 
keen as our own, and works as worthy to rouse their admiration. 
The copies sold were not so numerous, but the excitement within 
the circle of buyers was full as intense. Lady Bradshaigh, who 
corresponded with Richardson under the assumed name of Mrs. 
Belfour, tells him in October that the young ladies were charmed 
with Fielding’s hero; that she had been in company with several, 
each of whom called her lover Tom Jones; that she had a letter 
from one lamenting the loss of her Tom, and from another rejoicing 
at her happiness in his company. In like manner the gentlemen 
had their Sophias, and a friend who insisted upon showing his, 
produced a mastiff puppy. It would appear, however, from the 
same authority, that Sophia was thought a trifling and insipid 
character. There can be no stronger evidence of the extreme 
popularity of the book than this immediate conversion of its 
names into household words. 

The favour with which ‘Tom Jones’ was received by the 
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ladies, would seem to bear out the assertion of Fielding that he 
had introduced nothing ‘ which could offend even the chastest 
eye. This sounds wonderful in our generation, and we should 
suspect that the habits he had contracted and the company he had 
kept must have blunted his perceptions, if there was not the 
strongest evidence of the extent to which the good people of that 
time were wont to carry their toleration. Proofs might be 
adduced by the hundred of the fact; but there is none so 


striking and so lively as that which is given in a letter of Walter 
Scott :— 


‘A grand-aunt of my own, Mrs. Keith of Ravelstone, lived with 
unabated vigour of intellect to a very advanced age. One day she 
asked me, when we happened to be alone together, whether I had ever 
seen Mrs, Behn’s novels? I confessed the charge. Whether I could 
get her a sight of them? I said, with some hesitation, I believed I 
could ; but that I did not think she would like either the manners or the 
language, which approached too near that of Charles II.’s time to be 
quite proper reading. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” said the good old lady, “I re- 
member them being so much admired, and being so much interested in 
them myself, that 1 wish to look at them again.” To hear was to obey. 
So I sent “‘ Mrs. Aphra Behn,” curiously sealed up, with “ private and 
confidential” on the packet, to my gay old grand-aunt. The next time 
I saw her afterwards she gave me back “ Aphra,” properly wrapped up, 
with nearly these words: ‘Take back your bonny Mrs. Behn, and, if 
you will take my advice, put her in the fire, for I found it impossible to 
get through the very first novel. But is it not,” she said, “‘a very odd 
thing that I, an old woman of eighty and upwards, sitting alone, feel 
myself ashamed to read a book which, sixty years ago, 1 have heard 
read aloud for the amusement of large circles, consisting of the first and 
most creditable society in London.” ’ 

Hannah More, to be sure, relates that the only occasion on 
which Johnson was angry with her was when she alluded to a 
passage in ‘Tom Jones,’ He told her he scarcely knew a more 
corrupt work, that he was shocked to hear her quote it, and was 
sorry she had read it. But this was at a later period, and refers 
more to the moral than to the language and incidents of the book. 
Johnson, too, was blindly prejudiced against Fielding, to a degree 
which would almost lead to the suspicion that he had a personal 
animosity to him. In common with nearly everybody, he vehe- 
mently commended the virtuous tendency of ‘ Pamela’ and ‘ Cla- 
rissa, which, if they are less coarse than ‘Tom Jones,’ are also 
much less decorous. Indeed there can be no more conclusive 
demonstration of the latitude allowed by the age, than that these 
famous productions should not merely have been suffered for the 
entertainment they afforded, which would have been nothing 
surprising, but that they should have been considered a - vs 
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‘Whole Duty of Woman,’—a glass in which young ladies might 
learn to dress their minds with the greatest advantage. 

Amid the general applause of ‘Tom Jones,’ malice, envy, and 
hatred, in the person of Richardson, affected to regard it with scorn 
and disgust. He professed himself unable to read it through, and 
could not conceal his mortification when Lady Bradshaigh com- 
mended it and advised him to resume it. With that modesty 
which distinguished him, he wrote in January, 1751, to M. De- 
freval, a Frenchman, that ‘he had the pleasure of telling him, 
without any mixture of vanity, that “ Clarissa” continued rising 
in reputation,’ and he had the pleasure of adding in the same 
letter,—‘ the run of “Tom Jones” is over, even with us.’ No 
one, in fact, who valued his favour, would have presumed to 
mention the book in his presence except for the purpose of 
abusing it. 

Fielding has stated that his great work was ‘ the labour of some 
years of his life.’ It bears the internal evidence of long medita- 
tion. Genius might have thrown off the characters in haste; but 
it was beyond human capacity to have extemporised a plot which 
stands alone in the world for the enormous number of incidents 
which are brought into it, and all of which are pertinent to the 
story. No one who does not read it with this view can conceive 
the art with which it is put together, It is an elaborate and 
complex mosaic, in which an infinity of pieces curiously dove- 
tailed result in a perfect pattern, and in which nothing could be 
taken away or displaced without injury to the whole. Work- 
manship like this requires time as well as skill, and that Fielding 
should have expended upon it such excessive pains is one of the 
most curious and instructive facts in his life. There was an 
interval of seven years between the publication of ‘ Joseph 
Andrews’ and the publication of ‘Tom Jones.’ In that dreary 
interval poverty had seldom left his door. He had the strongest 
temptation to follow up his success, and put forth novel after 
novel, as a little while before he had crowded play upon play. 
But he knew he was a genius; he had discovered the direction 
in which that genius Jay, and stronger than the pinchings of want 
and the cravings of pleasure, was the love of glory, and the desire 
to build up a monument which should be worthy of his powers, 
Whatever was the pressure, he met it with the hasty effusion of the 
minute, and would not send his incomparable design rough-hewn 
into the world. He kept it by him till it had received the nicest 
touches of the chisel, and it was published at last when he was 
easy in his circumstances. Such instances of patient self-denial 
are rare in literary history, and is what we should least of all 
have expected in the careless, festive, spendthrift, and impover- 
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ished Fielding. How distinct was the intention with which he 
worked, and how strong the expectation of the ‘result, appears 
from his invocation to Fame in the introduction to one of the 
books into which the novel was divided. ‘Do thou fill my 
fayished fancy with the hopes of charming ages yet to come. 
Teach me not only to foresee, but to enjoy, nay, even to feed on 
future praise. Comfort me by a solemn assurance that, when the 
little parlour in which I sit at this instant shall be reduced to a 
worse furnished box, I shall be read with honour by those who 
never knew nor saw me, and whom I shall neither know nor see.’ 
Nay, in the invocation to Wealth, which follows, he seems to 
anticipate that the reputation of his work will be the best legacy 
he can leave to his children. ‘Come thou, and if I am too taste- 
less of thy valuable treasures, warm my heart with the trans- 
porting thought of conveying them to others. Tell me, that 
through thy bounty, the prattling babes whose innocent play hath 
often been interrupted by my labours, may one time be amply 
rewarded for them.’ He worked, in short, in the same spirit which 
actuated Sir Christopher Wren, when he said that ‘he built for 
eternity.’ 

*Tom Jones’ was dedicated to Mr., afterwards Lord Lyttleton, 
who was a schoolfellow of the author, and remained through 
life his steady friend. Fielding says that it was he who sug- 
gested the book, but this, however true, was a hollow compli- 
ment, A distressed writer who had produced one successful 
work needed neither a ghost nor Mr. Lyttleton to advise him to 
attempt another. But his patron, in conjunction with the Duke 
of Bedford, had done him the more essential service of supplying 
him with funds. To Lyttleton, he confesses, * he partly owed his 
existence during a great portion of the time he was employed in 
composing it,’ and he speaks of the ‘princely benefactions’ of 
the Duke, to whom Lyttleton had recommended him. ‘There 
was a third person who had largely assisted him—the ‘ humble 
Allen’ of Pope. From him and Lyttleton he states that he had 
copied the portrait of Allworthy, whose name was meant for an 
epitome of the characters of these benevolent friends. Many of 
the allusions to Allen are palpable, as when he says, ‘ that 
though Allworthy had missed the advantage of a learned educa- 
tion, he had so well profited by a vigorous though late applica- 
tion to letters, and by much conversation with men of eminence, 
that he was himself a very competent judge in most kinds of 
literature.’ This ‘was nothing more than the truth; but when 
Warburton once, at Allen’s table, broke out into a panegyric 
upon some observation of their host, and remarked that, in spite 
of this want of a ‘learned education,’ he expressed himself better 
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than any of them, Fielding whispered,to his neighbour, Dr. 
Harington, then a mere youth, ‘ Harkee to that sycophantic dog !’ 
In his distribution, however, of compliments, he did not forget 
the husband of his benefactor’s niece, and begs of Learning ‘ to 
give him a while that. key to all her treasures which she had 
entrusted to her Warburton.’ 

Fielding had secured his fame. In his next novel he ma 
have thought again of profit. Notwithstanding his ill healt 
and his magisterial duties, ‘ Amelia’ was completed on December 
2, 1751, less than three years after the publication of ‘Tom 
Jones,” Millar, as Sir Nathaniel. Wraxall was informed by 
Alderman Cadell, his successor, bought the copyright for 8002. 
He got Sir Andrew Mitchell to read the manuscript, who reported 
it to be good, but inferior to its predecessor. Millar, fearing he 
might be a loser, told the trade at his next sale that most of the 
copies were bespoke, and all were eager in consequence to put 
down their names. Sir Walter Scott gives a similar account, 
with merely the variation, that the copyright cost 1000/., and 
that Millar’s announcement to his brother booksellers was, that 
the expected competition for the work prevented him from 
allowing them the usual discount. The fame of ‘Tom Jones’ 
would be enough of itself to account for the demand, For once 
Fielding succeeded in relaxing the frown on Dr. Johnson’s brow. 
He read the book through without stopping, and pronounced 
Amelia the most pleasing heroine in romance. Mr. Thackeray 
confirms the verdict, and calls her ‘the most charming character 
in English fiction. The fastidious Richardson thought both 
Amelia and her husband ‘ wretchedly low and dirty,’ and, not 
caring what became of them, could not advance beyond the first 
volume. To him the most pleasing heorine in romance was 
Clarissa. The public itself was disappointed. ‘That vile broken 
nose, never cured, ruined,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ the sale of perhaps 
the only book, which being published betimes one morning, a 
new edition was called for before night.’ Fielding fastened 
this blemish upon his heroine, because his wife had met with a 
similar accident before they married, and his new novel was 
intended for an offering to her memory. There is a stage in 
grief when most men find a melancholy pleasure in speaking 
of the virtues of those they have lost, and we are not surprised 
to find him expressing a wish in ‘Tom Jones,’ that ‘the tender 
maid whose grandmother was yet unborn, might send forth from 
her heaving breast the sympathetic sigh, when she read, under 
the fictitious name of Sophia, the real worth which once existed 
in his Charlotte ;’ but it is one of the mysteries of the mind 
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* trace the succession of sorrows his vices had inflicted on her— 


the long train of domestic trials to which she was subjected 
through his dissolute habits. He doubtless desired to show how 
she shone under her multiplied distresses, but it is a wonder 
that his heart did not burst in the effort. There was little or no 
exaggeration in the story. Richardson says that Fielding’s de- 
scriptions of brawls, prisons, and sponging-houses, were “drawn 
from personal experience, and we learn through a less hostile 
witness—Lady Mary Wortley—that the vicissitudes of his 
married time included all the evils of the scholar’s life,— 


* Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the gaol,’— 


and that the health of his wife was undermined by their harassing 
existence, 

In January, 1752, Fielding commenced another periodical paper 
—the ‘Covent Garden Journal ’—which was published twice 
a-week, and lasted just a twelvemonth. He began by declaring 
war against the swarm of needy writers with whom he had long 
been a favourite topic of abuse. They were not backward to 
return the blow, and he was soon involved in an exchange of bad 
jokes and scurrilous language with Sir John Hill. In many 
parts of his writings Fielding speaks of envy as the most per- 
nicious and pervading of passions, He seems to have suffered 
largely from it, and the provocation he had received may have 
incited him to take revenge. Retaliation, seldom politic, is 
humiliating unless its success is signal, Gulliver is an object of 
dignity while he disdains the peltings of a mob of Lilliputians, 
but if he turns to attack them and is thrown himself into the 
mire, he is disgraced by the attempt. This was pretty much the 
fate of Fielding in his contest with Hill. The author of the 
‘ Adventures of George Edwards, a Creole,’ proved himself a 
keener controversialist than the author of ‘Tom Jones.’ Some 
of the future papers in the ‘Covent Garden Journal’ are interest- 
ing for their allusions to the usages of the time, and because they 
contain the opinions of Fielding, but few are marked by talent and 
not one by genius. He was a second-rate essayist at the best. 

The law all this time engaged a considerable share of his 
attention. He was elected by the Magistrates, in May, 1749, 
chairman of the Middlesex Sessions. He published shortly after- 
wards a charge to the Grand Jury, and shows himself extremely 
zealous against practices in some of which he had greatly in- 
dulged, and was himself an example of their ill effects. In 
1751 he put forth an essay on the ‘Causes of the late Increase 
of Robberies, with Proposals for Remedying the Evil; in 
1752, a warning admonition, entitled ‘Examples of the Inter- 
position 
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position of Providence in the Detection of Murder ;’ in 1753, 
a ‘Proposal for making an effectual Provision for the Poor,’ 
in which he partly anticipates the present system; and in the 
same year a pamphlet on the case of the notorious Elizabeth 
Canning, whose cause he espoused. But the inevitable hour 
was now at hand when legal and literary exertions were alike 
to cease. His latest services in his official capacity are recorded 
in his own affecting narrative. His shattered constitution con- 
tinued daily to decline, and he was about to proceed to Bath 
in August, 1753, when he was desired by the Duke of New- 
castle to suggest a plan for putting an end to the depredations 
committed nightly in the streets, With a few hundred pounds 
he bribed informers, and dispersed the gangs. While thus 
employed, his disorders increased upon him, and three dis- 
eases—jaundice, dropsy, and asthma—were contending for posses- 
sion of a body already wasted to a shadow. He held on notwith- 
standing, till success crowned his efforts, for he had nothing to 
leave his family, and hoped to establish a claim on the Government 

which might secure them a moderate provision at his death. 
Deriving no permanent benefit from medicines, he was advised 
to try a warmer climate, and fixed upon Lisbon. The last lines 
of his narrative of the ‘ Voyage’ to that place, from which he was 
never to return, were traced within two months of his lingering 
death, and nowhere shall we find so lively and authentic a 
portrait of the man. Day by day he recorded the trifling 
incidents which occurred and the feelings they produced in him. 
Disease, which subdued ,his qualities, could not destroy them. 
As his worn-out body was still the image of his former self, so 
his mind exhibited in fainter pulses its old propensities. The 
occasion which led him to commence his journal was an example 
of the fact. His wife, when on board the vessel which conveyed 
them, endured agonies from toothache. She fell asleep, and the 
pause in her sufferings raised his spirits. ‘But, unfortunately 
for me,’ he ‘says, ‘I was left in a disposition of enjoying an 
agreeable hour without the assistance of a companion, which has 
always appeared to me necessary to such enjoyment.’ There 
spoke the passion which had carried him times out of number to 
coffee-houses and taverns. Solitary, meditative happiness was 
unknown to him. It must come reflected back from the human 
countenance, Shut up with half-a-dozen persons, of whom part 
were sick and the remainder deaf or stupid, he had no resource 
except in his pen, and he unwillingly took it up to escape the 
more intolerable evil of total stagnation. It is curious to observe 
how the black Care, he supposed he had left on shore, embarked 
with him in the vessel. No longer desirous to write for fame, 
or 
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or reduced to write for bread, he was still compelled to write for 
want. of company. 


*On this day (June 26, 1754),’ so the Journal commences, ‘ the 
most melancholy sun I had ever beheld arose, and found me awake at 
my house at Fordbrook. By the light of this sun I was, in my own 
Gpinion, last to behold and’ take leave of some of those creatures on 
whom I doted' with a’ mother-like fondness, guided by nature and 
passion, and uncured and unhardened by all the doctrines of that 
philosophical school where I had learned to bear pains and to despise 
death. In this situation, as I could not conquer Nature, I submitted 
entirely to her, and she made as great a fool of meas she had ever done 
of any woman whatsoever; under pretence of giving me leave to enjoy, 
she drew me in to suffer, the company of my little ones during eight 
hours; and I doubt whether in that time I did not undergo more than 
in all my distemper.’ 


There again, in this pathetic passage, spoke another undying 
passion of the tender heart of Henry Fielding. 

His dropsy had made such progress that he repeatedly required 
to. be tapped ; his countenance was so ghastly that pregnant wo- 
men avoided the sight of him; he was so lame and weak as to be 
unable to walk, he had even to be drawn up from the cabin to the 
deck; and when he was carried, on embarking, to the ship, the 
sailors and watermen assailed him with inhuman jests on his 
appearance. A storm arose at sea ‘which would have given no 
small alarm to a man who had either not learned what it is to 
die, or known what it is to be miserable,’ Fielding was not only 
calm for himself; he reflected with complacency that the wife and 
daughter whom he must. shortly leave without a protector would 
be placed beyond the need of one; yet he who penned these 
touching sentiments, who suffered so much in body from disease, 
and in mind for his family, did not disdain to snatch at any of 
those creature comforts which he could contrive to reach. He 
is in his Lisbon Journal the same person of whom Lady Mary 
Wortley wrote—‘His happy constitution, even when he had, 
with great pains, half demolished it, made him forget everything 
when he was before a venison pasty, or over a flask of Champagne, 
and Iam persuaded he has known more happy moments than 
any prince upon earth. His natural spirits gave him rapture 
with his cook-maid and cheerfulness when he was starving in a 
garret., Dinners are ‘good cheer’ to bim, in its literal sense. 
Fortune sent, him a, buck, and his favourite venison pasty comes 
to aid his ‘large hamper of wine.’ When they are wind-bound 
off Ryde they get finer fish than ‘those which adorn a city feast, 
and. this afflicted, dying, but never despondent man, talks of 
‘completing the best, the pleasantest, and the merriest am 
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with more appetite and more festivity than was ever seen in‘ an 
entertainment at White's.’ Nor is he affected: only by serisual 
joys. Every beauty of. nature fills him with delight. The sea 
bas a peculiar charm for him; he thinks nothing on land can 
equal it, and a fleet of ships he esteems the noblest object of 
human art. They are becalmed one beautiful evening as they 
draw near to Lisbon, and he is hoisted upon deck to Juxuriate in 
the scene. 


‘ Not a single cloud presented itself to our view, and the sun himself 
was the only object which engrossed our whole attention. He did 
indeed set with a majesty which is incapable of description ; and, while 
the horizon was yet blazing with his glory, our eyes were called off to 
the opposite part to survey the moon, which was then at full, and which 
in rising presented us with the second object that this world hath offered 
to our vision. Compared to these, the pageantry of theatres or splen- 
dour of courts are sights almost below the regard of children.’ 


There is not much in his novels which reveals this part of his 
sensibilities, and we should not have expected it from one who 
had long revelled with the intensest satisfaction in the dissipa- 
tions of the metropolis—who had never failed to find raptures 
amid the fumes of tobacco, which he chewed as well as smoked, 
the jingling of glasses, and the noisy chorus of excited voices. 
His versatile emotions answered to every call of pleasure, animal 


or mental, and wherever he was, he sunned himself in the ray 
which was shining at the hour, and, fixing all his attention upon 
the genial influenee, enjoyed it in spite of the surrounding 
shadows. 

His delight in the exhibition of character is everywhere con- 
spicuous in his narrative of the voyage. He discriminates pecu- 
liarities with the sagacity of the novelist; and describes them 
with a novelist’s art. When he expected to be drowned, his sole 
regret was that the world would lose his sketch of a military cox- 
comb of the very silliest order, who came on board at Portsmouth 
to visit his uncle, the captain of the ship, and who in his wisdom 
had that particular hatred of fools that he could not tolerate 
their company, and. would never be seen with two or three officers 
of his regiment whose misfortune it was to belong to that um 
happy family. The captain himself was a curious mixture of 
kindness and bluster, of good-temper and self-importance. When 
a kitten fell overboard he had the ship put about to save it, and 
when the same animal was afterwards suffocated in a feather-bed, 
his lamentations resembled an Irish howl. Going one day to 
dine on board'another vessel, he ordered a sailor to pack a quan- 
tity of small beer in the cabin, which Fielding resisting, because 
the intrusion was inconvenient to him at the moment, the man 
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took boat, and went to complain to his master. Back came the 
captain, foaming with rage, and vomiting forth oaths. His inso- 
lence and abuse grew to a height which made Fielding resolve 
to quit the ship. He sent for a hoy to convey him on shore, and 
muttered the word law. At that ominous sound, a hero who had 
braved the roar of cannon (for he had once commanded a pri- 
vateer) tumbled on his knees and implored for mercy. In their 
later confidences he confessed to Fielding that ‘he feared that 
with which he had been threatened more than any rock or quick- 
sand.’ Neither the captain himself nor anybody on board appears 
to have had the remotest suspicion how precious was the freight 
they carried. Genius is appreciated most heartily by those who 
make the nearest approaches to it, and these people were so 
far removed from the least participation of the talents which 
elevated their great companion, that they were lost to them in the 
distance. 

From the time that Fielding set foot on shore we hear no more 
of him until we are told that he expired on the 8th of October, 
1754, in the forty-eighth year of his age. It may be conjectured 
from all which preceded, that, while sense remained, the last spark 
of life continued to shine brightly, and to assert its predominance 
over the pain and feebleness which oppressed him, as though that 
final flicker had been the entire man. Nor did he want, we 
may venture to hope, the consolations of religion, for even while 
his conduct was dissolute his faith continued firm. One of the 
latest works he planned was a refutation of the posthumous and 
infidel philosophy of Lord Bolingbroke, and he had been at the 
pains of making numerous extracts for the purpose from the 
writings of the Fathers and other eminent divines. He is buried 
in the English cemetery at Lisbon, where a new tumb was 
erected to him in 1830, with the inscription 


Henricus FIepine, 
Lucet BrirANnniA Gremio Non Datum 
Fovere Natum. 


He left four children, and Allen not only made their uncle an 
annual allowance to assist in defraying the expenses of their 
education, but on his own death, ten years afterwards, bequeathed 
the mother and the three survivors a hundred pounds. apiece. 

Fielding was over six feet high; and his frame, before he was 
reduced by illness, corresponded with his height. No portrait 
of him was taken during his life, but when he was dead his friend 
Hogarth, to whom he had often promised to sit, endeavoured to 
draw his features from memory. He failed till he was shown a 
profile which a lady had cut in paper, when he made what 
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Murphy terms ‘an excellent drawing, that recalls to all who 
have seen the original a corresponding image of the man.’ The 
features are strongly marked, the nose extremely long and aqui- 
line, the under-lip and chin unusually prominent, the lower por- 
tion of the forehead projecting, and the eyes expressive of a 
scrutinising acuteness. 

‘I cannot,’ says Mr. Thackeray, ‘ offer or hope to make a hero 
of Harry Fielding. Why not show him as he is, not robed in a 
marble toga and draped and polished in an heroic attitude, but 
with inked ruffles, and claret-stains on his tarnished laced coat, 
and on his manly face the marks of good fellowship, of illness, of 
kindness, of care, and wine? Stained as you see him, and worn by 
care and dissipation, that man retains some of the most precious 
and splendid human qualities and endowments.’ What the ill 
and the good qualities were Fielding has told himself, in his 
‘Journey from this World to the Next.’ ‘The judge then ad- 
dressed himself to me, who little expected to pass this fiery trial. 
I confessed I had indulged myself very freely with wine and 
women in my youth, but had never done an injury to any man 
living, nor avoided an opportunity of-doing good; that I pre- 
tended to very little virtue more than general philanthropy and 
private friendship. 1 was proceeding, when Minos bid me 
enter the gate, and not indulge myself with trumpeting forth 
my virtues,’ The last stroke of humour is delightful, but there 
is perceptible in this passage, what his other writings equally 
indicate, a disposition to look lenient)y upon the vices which 
were his bane. There is no need to take him for a text, and 
deduce a moral from his life. No one can have contemplated 
his shattered constitution, his broken fortunes, his ignoble shifts, 
his loss of dignity and respect, and not feel that the facts them- 
selves preach far more powerfully than any homily which could 
be raised upon them. Without adducing bis better propensities 
to palliate his worse, which, indeed, admit of no palliation, we 
may yet dwell with satisfaction upon his manly endurance, his 
brave self-reliance, his perpetual cheerfulness, his tender heart, 
and that instinctive benevolence which could not be surpassed 
by Allen himself. If one thing more than another could show 
the evil of the indulgences he practised, it would be to see how 
low they could sink a man in whom so much of goodness and 
of greatness had met together. 

Walter Scott considered that of all the works of imagination 
to which English genius had given birth, the writings of Fielding 
were most exclusively her own. Not only did he pronounce 
them incapable of translation, but he doubted whether they 
could be thoroughly relished by Irishmen ‘or Scotchmen who were 
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not familiar with our country. ‘Foreigners in consequence have 
little appreciation ‘of ‘them. Voltaire said there was nothing 
passable in ‘Tom Jones’ except'the character of a barber. This 
faculty of reproducing national traits is a worderful merit in 
Fielding. His men, im their tastes and habits, in their garb and 
language, possess in the strongest degree the piquant peculiarities 
of their time and country. But they are something more than 
national: they are individual also; each is distinguished with 
surprising skill from the other; it is not only Englishmen that 
you meet, but the particular Englishman Mr. Abraham Adams 
or Mr. Thomas Jones:' This is an art which, when carried to 
perfection, is one of the rarest gifts of the writers of fiction. It 
is'easy to mark the personages by caricaturing them ; it is com- 
paratively easy to exhibit passions and feelings in abstract 
nakedness; but to show common propensities in connexion 
with the identical, unvarnished adjuncts which are peculiar 
to the individual, is as difficult to accomplish as it is de- 
lightful to contemplate. In this power Fielding has never been 
surpassed by any dramatist or novelist in any age or nation, and 
hence it is that, as Mr. Thackeray has said, ‘we believe in his 
people,’ and think and talk of them as though they were real 
existences. But there is a higher point still, Characters may 
be faithful in all their parts and may be distinguished from 
each other, but they may still be the characters of commonplace 
people. The grades are infinite, and those delineations are at 
the top of the scale which represent beings who are at once 
natural and unique. Such are Falstaff, and Don Quixote, and 
Uncle Toby. Such are Parson Adams, Squire Western, and 
Partridge. They are thoroughly original and thoroughly human. 
They have the raciness and zest of perfect novelty, and, while 
they surprise by their singularity, they delight by their truth. 
In none of these cases can we imagine that the characters 
would have been drawn at all if they had been left unattempted 
by the identical persons to whom we are indebted for them. No 
one can suppose that if Cervantes had not created ‘ Don Quixote’ 
any subsequent author would ‘have hit on the conception, or 
that Uncle Toby would have existed if Sterne had died before 
‘Tristram Shandy’ was written. This is one of the tests of 
originality, and nothing can be more striking than its application 
to Fielding. He is confessedly the earliest novelist who drew 
from English life’; he had the entire field before him from which 
to choose; and, rejecting everything commonplace, he gave us 
characters which are exclusively his own, and which but for 
him would have remained unportrayed to the end of time. It 
eannot be said of him what has been said of Homer—that he is 
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the greatest. of poets because he was the. first—that he had the 
world of images from which to ‘select, and. is. rich because he 
enjoyed a monopoly, No future novelist was much the poorer 
for the appropriations of Fielding. Parson Adams and Squire 
Western, and a score or two more of the minor characters in his 
stories, would have been dead to. literature unless they had sur 
yived in his page. Amid this crowd of personages there are no 
faint and shadowy outlines. The distinctness with which his 
people are conceived, and the vividness with which they are 
delineated, could not be surpassed, ‘They-absolutely live before 
our eyes, and no squire or parson of any parish in England could 
be better known by the parishioners than Parson Adams and 
Squire Western to the readers of ‘Joseph Andrews’ and ‘Tom 
Jones.’ 

Dr. Johnson objected that it was low life which Fielding de- 
scribed. For this he himself has given the reasons. Comedy, 
he said, was his province, and the lower stations afforded the 
great variety of humorous characters. Artificial manners, which 
concealed the real disposition, together with a monotonous round 
of formal entertainments, produced in high life a smooth insipidity 
unsuited to his purpose. Of pathos he has not much, and it is 
truly remarked by Murphy that when he displayed it ‘ he operates 
more by force of situation than by tenderness of sentiment. But 
in his own sphere, which is the rarest, the most difficult, and the 
most fascinating, he is rich to prodigality.. The exuberant humour 
runs on in an unfailing current, fresh and sparkling to the end. 
A mere series of grotesque adventures, though he does not disdain 
them, would, degenerate into farce. The. larger portion of his 
comedy is the comedy of character, and, laughable as it mostly is, 
he does not, wonderful to say, outstep the modesty of nature. The 
selfishness, the vanities, the tempers, the inconsistencies of man- 
kind, are the principal themes of his ridicule. All the little deceits 
that we practise upon ourselves, and on others, are laid bare to. the 
eye. ‘His wit,’ Mr. Thackeray felicitously remarks, ‘is wonder- 
fully wise and detective; it flashes upon a rogue, and lightens 
up a rascal like a policeman’s lantern.’ . He delights to show us 
hypocrisy simulating virtue, looseness affecting prudery, foppery 
pretending to gentility, ignorance boasting its learning, cowardice 
vaunting its bravery. Pleasantry, he held, should always be 
made the vehicle of instruction—should. be employed to laugh 
society out of its vices and follies. .Lucian, Cervantes, Swift, 
Shakspeare, and Moliére, he honoured for the moral purpose 
which directed their humour, but he detested Aristophanes. and 
Rabelais, who appeared to him to have. had no other designthan 
to lash sobriety, decency, and religion out of the world. There is 
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nothing cynical in his satire, and its good-humour is part of its 
charm. He is a smiling and not a frowning corrector of man- 
kind. 

There was another particular in which Johnson was accus- 
tomed to criticise Fielding, ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between characters of nature and characters 
of manners, and there is the difference between the characters 
of Fielding and those of Richardson. There was as_ great 
a difference between them as between a man who knew how 
a watch was made, and a man who could tell the hour by 
looking on the dial-plate. Characters of manners are very 
entertaining, but they are to be understood by a more super- 
ficial observer than characters of nature, where a man must dive 
into the recesses of the mind. There is more knowledge of the 
heart in one letter of Richardson’s than in all “Tom Jones.”’ 
Johnson, from the violence of his hatred to Fielding, is no au- 
thority upon his works. He called him a ‘blockhead,’ and 
when Boswell expressed his astonishment, he did not improve 
the assertion by the explanation that he meant ‘he was a barren 
rascal,’ He has drawn, however, a just and forcible distinction 
between the simple delineation of external actions and the de- 
scription of the internal workings of the heart. Gray, who had 
a fine discernment in criticism, agreed that the principle was cor- 
rectly applied to Fielding and Richardson. There is no accounting 
for his sanction of the judgment except by the circumstance that 
where a man possesses some quality in a pre-eminent degree it 
masks others in which he also excels. To us it seems that we 
should be nearer the truth if we were to reverse the dictum of John- 
son, and say that there was more knowledge of the heart in parti- 
cular chapters of ‘Tom Jones’ than in all ‘Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,’ ‘Clarissa,’ and ‘ Pamela.’ Richardson is minute, but his 
domain is as narrow as that of Fielding is wide; Richardson is 
constantly trivial and commonplace, Fielding is usually pro- 
found and original; Richardson is often false, Fielding is 
always true. Nothing can be more sagacious, nothing more 
subtle, nothing more nicely defined than his representations of 
human motives, and it is because he attaches the doings and 
sayings of his landlords and village-schoolmasters to the general 
incentives which pervade mankind that he has communicated an 
undying interest to what, on the whole, must be called his unro- 
mantic and plebeian world. His reflections, which are numerous, 
would of themselves have ranked him with the Rochefoucaulds 
and La Bruyéres. 

Coleridge pronounced him an adeptin composition. His style 
is certainly admirably suited to narrative, for it is eaanaies 
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and flowing, and ‘the language is simple and masculine, but there 
is frequently a want of polish, a careless repetition of words, 
and particular mannerisms, such as the incessant use of the 
phrases ‘indeed,’ ‘in truth,’ which have a disagreeable effect. 
Nevertheless, he is one of the masters of our tongue, and would 
deserve to be studied for this alone, though in the dialogue of his 
personages it cannot always be called ‘ English undefiled,’ 

With a strong general similarity, each of his novels has its 
distinctive attributes. The purpose with which he commenced 
‘Joseph Andrews’ affected the whole of the work. A comely 
young footman with no peculiar qualities makes an indifferent 
hero. The plot is slight, and the movement of the story is little 
more than the progression of a journey, in which the principal 
characters meet with incessant adventures. But these adven- 
tures are excessively entertaining, and the innkeepers and 
waiting-maids, squires and clergymen, attorneys and apothecaries, 
who play a part in them, are brought out with inimitable comi- 
cality and force. The central figure is Parson Adams. He is 
at once ridiculous and respectable ; we laugh at him and admire 
him in the same breath, His athletic prowess, his readiness to 
use his fist or his crab-stick to resent insult and protect the 
weak ; his absence of mind, his learning tinged with pedantry, 
his unconscious vanity respecting his sermons, his scholarship 
and his pedagogic abilities, mixed with an unaffected humility ; 
his hatred of vice, his excellent heart, his liberality, heightened, 
and often amusingly heightened, by his poverty, combine to 
make him an exquisite compound of manliness, weakness, good- 
ness, and absurdity. But chiefly he diverts us, and wins upon 
us, by his simplicity. The only world which he has studied is 
that of books. Of human beings he is as ignorant as a babe, 
and he has hardly any other means of judging them than by 
that which passes in his own breast. He imagines everybody 
to be as charitable as himself, as unsuspecting and confiding, 
and it is difficult to say which amuses us most—the trust he puts 
in strangers, or the trust he expects them to put in himself. 

‘Tom Jones’ is alive with characters and incidents. Every 
chapter raises curiosity, and makes us eager for the next. All 
the events are unexpected, yet each grows out of the other in 
natural sequence. The bulk of the occurrences are of an ordinary 
kind ; and it is the art with which they are disposed, and the 
bearing they have upon the main action, which sustain the un- 
flagging interest. With the whole of the materials drawn from 
common life, there is nothing in the details, the personages, or 
the story, which remind us of any previous writer. This ori- 
ginality in a man who had read so much without appearing to 
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borrow a hint ora notion, is truly surprising.’ The plot is as 
admirable as it is novel. It is perhaps’ the only instance in 
which the solution baffles conjecture, and seems indeed impos- 
sible to ingenuity itself, and yet is-confessed, when it comes, to 
be perfectly natural. Distresses continue to accumulate upon 
Jones at every stage of the narrative: he is ruined, as we should 
suppose, past all redemption, when, at the last moment, the 
complicated web is disentangled with matchless dexterity, and 
poetical justice done to all the actors in the drama. ‘he main 
objection to which the plan is open is the exceeding number of 
chance coincidences, any single one of which might be not un- 
likely to happen, but which in their accumulation are most 
improbable. The defect, however, is diminished by the skill 
with which these occurrences are turned to account. In following 
the progress of the tale, even the headings of the chapters must 
not be overlooked. They frequently embody points of wit, and 
we select an instance of the kind, which will at the same time 
serve for a specimen of Fielding’s power of humorous narrative, 
even when relating the commonest events :— 


‘ Upon the whole then, Mr. Allworthy certainly saw some imperfec- 
tions in the captain; but as he was a very artful man, and eternally 
upon his guard, these appeared no more than blemishes in a good cha- 
racter, which his goodness made him overlook, and his wisdom pre- 
vented him from discovering to the captain himself. Very different 
would have been his sentiments had he discovered the whole ; which 
perhaps would in time have been the case, had the husband and wife 
long continued this kind of behaviour to each other; but this kind for- 
tune took effectual means to prevent, by forcing the captain to do that 
which rendered him again dear to his wife, and restored all her ten- 
derness and affection towards him.’ 


¢‘ Cuapter VIII. 


‘ A receipt to regain the lost affections of a wife, which has never been 
known to fail in the most desperate cases. 


‘The captain was made large amends for the unpleasant minutes 
which he passed in the conversation of his wife, (and which were as few 
as he could contrive to make them,) by the pleasant meditations he en- 
joyed when alone. These meditations were entirely employed on Mr. 
Allworthy’s fortune ; for, first, he exercised much thought in calcu- 
lating, as well as he could, thé exact value of the whole; which calcu- 
lations he often saw occasion to alter in his own favour; and, secondly 
and chiefly, he pleased himself with intended alterations in the house 
and gardens, and in projecting many other schemes, as well for the 
improvement of the estate as of the grandeur of the place: for this pur 
pose he applied himself to the studies of architecture and gardening, 
and read over many books on both these subjects; for these sciences, 
indeed, employed his whole time, and formed his only amusement. = 

‘He 
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‘ He at last completed a most excellent plan; and very sorry we are 
that it is not in our power to present it to our reader, since even the 
luxury of the present age, I believe, would hardly match it. It had, 
indeed, in a superlative degree, the two principal ingredients which serve 
to recommend all great and noble designs of this nature ; for it required 
an immoderate expense to execute, and a vast length of time to bring it 
to any sort of perfection. ‘The former’ of these, the immense wealth 
of which the captain supposed Mr. Allworthy possessed, and which he 
thought himself sure of inheriting, promised very effectually to supply ; 
and the latter, the soundness of his own constitution, and his time of 
life, which was only what is called middle age, removed all apprehen- 
sion of his not living to accomplish. Nothing was wanting to enable 
him to enter upon the immediate execution of this plan, but the death 
of Mr. Allworthy ; in caleulating which he had employed much of his 
own algebra, besides purchasing every book extant that treats of the 
value of lives, reversions, &c. From all which he satisfied himself, 
that as he had every day a chance of this happening, so had he more 
than an even chance of its happening within a few years. But while 
the captain was one day busied in deep contemplations of this kind, one 
of the most unlucky as well as unseasonable accidents happened to him. 
The utmost malice of fortune could, indeed, have contrived nothing so 
cruel, so mal-a-propos, so absolutely destructive to all his schemes. In 
short, not to keep the reader in long suspense, just at the very instant 
when his heart was exulting in meditations on the happiness which 
would accrue to him by Mr. Allworthy’s death, he himself—died of an 
apoplexy. This unfortunately befell the captain as he was taking his 
evening walk by himself, so that nobody was present to lend him any 
assistance, if indeed any assistance could have preserved him. He took 
therefore measure of that proportion of soil which was now become 
adequate to all his future purposes, and he lay dead on the ground a 
great, though not a living example of the truth of that observation of 
Horace, which I shall thus give to the English reader: ‘‘ You provide the 
noblest materials for building, when a pickaxe and a spade are only 
necessary ; and build houses of five hundred by a hundred feet, forget- 
ting that of six by two.” ’ 


Of the characters, Squire Western is perhaps the chief. The 
materials of which he is made up are few, and are far from pro- 
mising. He is nothing more than a drinking Jacobite fox- 
hunter, coarse in his language, and violent in his temper. The 
rare humour with which his anger, his ignorance, his headstrong 
wilfulness, and sporting propensities are set forth, redeemed by 
a certain heartiness of disposition, and a species of selfish fond- 
ness for his daughter while she ministers to his pleasure, keeps 
up our interest in him to the very latest page. The pedantry of 
Partridge, with his scraps of bad Latin, his babbling, his boast- 
fulness, his cowardice, and kindliness, is another exquisitely 
comical portrait. But it is endless to particularise. Blifil is 
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one of those hypocritical villains who excite disgust. He is 
drawn with a masterly hand, and for that very reason his pre- 
sence is always painful. Jones is truthful, frank, brave, and 
generous ; but Fielding, in assigning him his own virtues, has, 
equally fathered upon him his vices, and evidently does not feel 
that they degrade his hero. In his eyes they were simple indis- 
cretions, pardonable improprieties, This is the most censurable 
blot upon the book; for the coarseness appertained to the age, 
whereas the easiness with which he treats the misconduct of 
Jones is an offence against principle. This ill-disguised coun- 
tenance of a debasing laxity of practice is an exception to the 
usual maxims of Fielding on morality and religion, of which he 
is an earnest and often a powerful supporter. Not a word can 
be breathed against the delicacy of his heroine. Sophia Western 
is one of the loveliest of beings. She has a bewitching meek- 
ness and gentleness which never shine more than in the firm- 
ness with which she resists the marriage with Blifil, from whose 
acted sanctity her simple goodness shrinks with instinctive horror. 
Like the lady in ‘Comus,’ she preserves a maidenly modesty 
amid the ‘ rudeness and swilled insolence of the wassailers’ about 
her. When the Squire begins to address her after dinner in his 
gross fashion, she rises from the table, and tells him that a hint 
from him was always sufficient to make her withdraw. This 
natural gracefulness never leaves her. She is unobtrusive to 
that degree that she hardly betrays a consciousness of self, not 
even of her beauty and charms. The character which Allworthy 
draws of her is worth transcribing as in itself a delightful sketch 
of feminine diffidence :— 


‘ I never heard anything of pertness, or what is called repartee, out 
of her mouth; no pretence to wit, much less to that kind of wisdom 
which is the result only of great learning and experience, the affecta- 
tion of which, in a young woman, is as absurd as any of the affectations 
of an ape: no dictatorial sentiments, no judicial opinions, no profound 
criticism. Whenever I have seen her in the company of men, she has 
been all attention with the modesty of a learner, not the forwardness 
of a teacher. I once, to try her only, desired her opinion on.a point 
which was controverted between Mr. Thwackum and Mr. Square, to 
which she answered with much sweetness, “ You will pardon me, good 
Mr. Allworthy, Iam sure you cannot in earnest think me capable of 
deciding any point in which two such gentlemen disagree.” ‘Thwackum 
and Square, who both alike thought themselves sure of a favourable 
decision, seconded my request. She answered, with the same good 
humour, “ I must absolutely be excused ; for 1 will affront neither so 
much as to give my judgment on his side.” ’ 


Stillfmore graceful is the admirable reply by which she turns his 
own 
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own argument against Jones, when at the end of the novel he is 
endeavouring to prevail on her to confide in his protestations of 
future fidelity. ‘Don’t believe me upon my word, he replied : 
‘I have a better security, a pledge for my constancy which it is 
impossible to see and to doubt.’ ‘What is that?’ said Sophia, 
a little surprised. ‘I will show you, my charming angel,’ cries 
Jones, seizing her hand, and carrying her to the glass; ‘there, 
behold it there in that lovely figure, that face, those eyes, that 
mind which shines through those eyes ; can the man who shall be 
in possession of these be inconstant?’ Sophia blushed and half- 
smiled; but forcing again her brow into a frown, ‘If I am to 
judge,’ said she, ‘of the future by the past, my image will no more 
remain in your heart when I am out of your sight than it will be 
in this glass when I am out of the room.’ Nor were her fears 
without foundation. In what Booth was to Amelia we see what 
Jones, after his marriage, would have become to Sophia. She 
was a vast deal too good for him. 

In ‘ Amelia’ Fielding changes his ground. Rural characters 
had the prominent place in ‘Tom Jones ;’ in his last fiction he 
gives his London experience, and describes sponging-houses and 
prisons, sharpers and roués. Had he undertaken the task in the 
prime of his powers, his town might have rivalled his country 
portraits, but he was enervated by disease, and gradually yielding 
to a premature decay. The same hand is visible, but the lines 
are feebler, and the colouring less vivid. The plot, which is 
not to be compared to that of ‘Tom Jones,’ still exhibits his 
skill in keeping up interest by a series of distresses, in which 
probability is no further violated than that they are crowded 
together. Amelia is beautiful in her feminine devotion and 
patient endurance, but we venture to think that the incessant 
parade of her perfections by her husband injures their effect. 
The attempt to exalt her virtue and beauty, by making her a 
perpetual object of dishonourable pursuit, would now be thought 
an offence against taste, but the contemporaries of Fielding did 
not share our ideas. Booth is contemptible. He may be more 
repentant than ‘‘l'om Jones,’ but he is much less manly, and it is 
plain that he will be duped by rogues and led astray by pro- 
fligates to the close of his days, in spite of past warnings and 
his love for his suffering Amelia. Dr. Hartison, with the moral 
courage, integrity, and benevolence of Parson Adams, is too 
much below him in raciness not to suffer by the contrast. 
‘ Amelia’ throughout is always reminding us of something better 
from the same pen, and, with its many excellences, we lay down 
the book with a feeling of disappointment after* Joseph Andrews’ 
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and ‘'Tom Jones.’ In force of character, in freshness of incident, 
in wit and humour, it is very inferior to both; in domestic pathos 
it is superior. Even if it had been altogether unworthy of him, 
which it is not, his claim to head the procession of English 
novelists would have remained the same. It is by St. Paul’s 
and not by Temple Bar that we measure the genius of Wren. 








Arr. V.—1. The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, and Romans, with Critical Notes .and Dissertations. 
By Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. London, 1855. 

2. Rational Godliness. By Rowland Williams, B.D., Fellow 
and formerly Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at St. David’s College, Lampeter. London, 
1855. 


SOME twenty years ago, the members of an Oxford Com- 

mon-room were shocked and scandalized by the reply of a 
German professor, whom they were hospitably entertaining, to a 
theological argument adduced by one of his hosts. The Oxonian 
had enforced his views by an appeal to the writings of St. Paul ; 
the Prussian rejoined, not by denying the relevancy of the cita- 
tion, but by questioning the authority of the writer. ‘Paul!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ Paul was a clayver man, but he had his fancies. 
His letters 1 have read, but not often I agree with him.’ The 
dead silence which followed the speech expressed the horror and 
amazement which it excited, and brought a blush of confusion 
to the cheek of the perplexed Professor, who could not conceive 
what he had said to shock the company. 

If we may judge from the two works at the head of our article, 
Teutonic guests might now give utterance to a similar inde- 
pendence of thought in the halls of either University without 
creating so much astonishment, and might even elicit the appro- 
bation of some at least among their audience. In the Common- 
room of Balliol Mr. Jowett might, perhaps, respond with the 
remark that there was no wonder if a modern thinker found it 
difficult to agree in the obsolete ‘ modes of thought’ of a writer 
who himself constantly wavered between opposite views in suc- 
cessive verses, and that ‘fancies’ might naturally be expected 
in a brain affected by paralysis.* Or, if we. transfer the scene 
to Cambridge, and suppose the free-spoken foreigner seated 





* Jowett, vol. i. p. 303, 
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beneath the ancient’ roof of King’s,’ Mr. Williams | might there 
support his Germam friend, by observing that ‘the Seriptural 
writers, after all, were men, and the condition of mankind is 
imperfection, They spake of old; butall old times represent, as 
it were, the childhood of the human race, and therefore had 
childish things, which we must put away.’ * 

The notion of such a scene must raise a smile; yet there is 
nothing to laugh at in the. state of things which it illustrates. 
The authoritative teaching of Christianity has Jong been set at 
nought by the Rationalistic schools of Germany, which haye 
now been in great measure superseded in their own land by 
sounder teachers; but while Neander, Tholuck, and other 
orthodox theologians, have restored the shaken foundations of 
belief abroad, we find the errors against which they have. con- 
tended gradually gaining ground on us at home; and we have 
now before us the works of two eminent Tutors of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which increase the mischief. 

Yet we are far from thinking that either of these authors has 
intentionally opposed the teaching of the Church. The ‘charac- 
ters of both stand high for earnestness and sincerity. Mr. Jowett 
has long been known as one of the most conscientious, as well :as 
one of the most eminent Tutors in the University of Oxford, 
Mr. Williams has shown his zeal for religion by abandoning 
advantageous prospects at Eton in order to devote himself to the 
instruction of his native church in the mountain solitudes of 
Wales. We cannot and do not doubt the real desire of such men 
to promote the cause of religious truth. Nay, it is impossible 
to read even the works before us without feeling that they were 
written with this object. If the writers give up, as we conceive, 
truths essential to Christianity, it is in the hope of winning 
consent to truths equally essential which they retain, Their 
minds are deeply occupied with the objections which repel so 
many of their contemporaries from the faith. They are pene- 
trated with the thoughts and aspirations suggested by Archdeacon 
Hare in the following passage :— 


‘ The problem of the age is to reconcile faith with knowledge, philo- 
sophy with religion. . . . . Among men of intellectual vigour, I 
will not say the majority, but undoubtedly a very large portion, are 
only withheld from open infidelity by giving up their thoughts to the 
business of this world, and turning away, with a compromising indiffer- 
ence, from serious inquiries about religion. In such a state of things 
it becomes the imperative duty of all who love the truth in Christ to 
purge it, so far as they can, from the alloy which it may have con- 
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tracted in the course of ages through the admixture of human conceits, 
and which renders it irreconcilable with the postulates of the intellect. 
This is indeed a very delicate work, and accompanied with many risks, 
and many will go astray in attempting to accomplish it; but still it 
must be done. The men of our days will not believe unless you prove 
to them that what they are called upon to believe does not contradict 
the laws of their minds, and that it rests upon a solid, unshakeable 
foundation.’—Hare’s Sterling, i. 221, 230. 


Far be it from us to throw obstacles in the way of those who 
attempt this task in a reverential spirit, and, sincerely believing 
it to have been the purpose of the writers before us, we have 
no wish to echo the cry of ‘ infidelity’ and ‘dishonesty ’ which 
has been raised against them. Of their honesty, indeed, they 
have given the clearest proof by publishing opinions which neces- 
sarily exposed them to censure so invidious—opinions which dis- 
honest men would have carefully concealed ; and from the charge 
of infidelity they are exculpated by the same verdict which 
acquits them of dishonesty, since, in their position, the latter 
would be implied in the former accusation. 

Their chief mistake we apprehend to have been that they have 
not fully apprehended the points at tssue between Christianity 
and its modern assailants, nor the absolute irreconcilability of 
systems which they hope to reconcile. They have not realized 
the antagonism expressed so truly by Neander :— 


‘This is no longer a contest between an older and newer mode of 
conceiving Christianity, but between Christianity and a system in every 
respect opposed to it—a contest between Christian theism and the 
principle which deifies the world and self.’—Neander’s Life of Christ 
(Preface to the 3rd edition). 


Perhaps, too, they may be more conversant with books than with 
life, and may imagine that the dreamy speculations of the 
cloister are capable of satisfying the practical understanding and 
forming the spiritual food of common men. And they have also, 
we think, been misled by too eager a desire to merit the praise 
of candour and liberality in dealing with the popular objections 
against Christianity. 

For there are two ways of meeting the arguments against 
Revelation, both perhaps equally objectionable. The first is the 
method of those who, in their resolution to fight for every jot 
and tittle of the law, raise the jots to the same importance as the 
statutes ; who are willing to peril the faith of their readers upon 
the correctness of a numeral or the accuracy of a quotation, and 
defend with mingled obstinacy and weakness positions both un- 
tenable and non-essential. Where this feeble rashness is joined 
with a spirit of unfairness and a bullying style of language, it : 
little 
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little likely either to work conviction in the adversary, or to save 
others from seduction. Yet the modern ‘easy method with the 
atheist ’ is not less urgently to be deprecated. Its principle con- 
sists in attempting to conciliate the feelings of the opponent by 
going along with him as far as possible; and this is too often 
carried into effect in practice by abandoning to the objector, one 
by one, every point of difference between Paganism and Christi- 
anity. It is bad to defend untenable positions along your lines, 
but it is worse to give up the citadel to the enemy. 

Of these two erroneous systems of defence, the latter is that 
adopted by our authors. In the following pages we shall give 
specimens of their incautious concessions, and shall also endeavour 
to show the real nature of the system which they are uncon- 
sciously supporting. But, before commencing our task, we are 
anxious to explain that the portions of their works which we 
select for condemnation must not be taken as a specimen of the 
whole. These selections, indeed, give the system of the authors 
and constitute their characteristic peculiarities. But there is also 
much to edify and instruct in their volumes, especially in those 
of Mr. Jowett. Indeed it would be quite possible to cut out 
everything objectionable from his book, and leave an expurgated 
commentary of unusual value. As an interpreter, his great merit 
is that he endeavours to ascertain the true meaning of St. Paul, 
without attempting to wrest his words to the support of some 
preconceived dogma of theology.* This merit is rare in Eng- 
land, though common in Germany, a fact which admits of an 
obvious explanation. The German professors, in general, have 
held the opinions of St. Paul no more authoritative than the 
opinions of Aristotle ; consequently they are under no temptation 
to extract from his sayings a confirmation of their own. Whereas 
the orthodox Arminian will inevitably wish to find the apostle 
an anti-predestinarian ; the orthodox Calvinist to identify him 
with the Westminster Divines. There is, however, on the other 
hand, a bias to be dreaded in what is called the most liberal 
school of interpretation. If, namely, a man begins with the fore- 
gone conclusion that the apostles must have been frequently 
mistaken, he will then be under a temptation to prove them so. 
From this bias we think neither Mr. Williams nor Mr. Jowett 
are exempt. 





* We may avail ourselves of this opportunity to recommend to our readers a 
recently published work which possesses this and most other merits of Mr. Jowett’s 
volumes, with hardly any of his faults. We mean Mr. Stanley’s excellent edition of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians. In careful execution of the exegetical portion, it is 
not inferior to the best German commentaries; while it adds that vivid realisation 
of the past, and that richness of historical illustration, distinctive of its author. , 
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In. mentioning ‘the work of the latter, we must not omit to 
notice that though it professes to be a critical edition of the 
Epistles to the. Romans, Thessalonians, and Galatians, yet its 
more important feature consists in the numerous dissertations on 
questions ethical, metaphysical, and theological, which are inter- 
polated between the pages of St. Paul, with whom, for the most 
part, they have a very slight connexion. Most of these essays 
are written with earnestness and ability, and some of them may 
be praised, without reserve, as truly valuable contributions to our 
religious literature. We may specify particularly those on ‘the 
Quotations from the Old Testament,’ on ‘Casuistry,’ and ‘on 
the State of the Heathen World,’ the last of which, however, is 
an abridgment from Tholuck. In criticising the writers before 
us, then, we hope that we shall not forget the respect due to 
their character in the animadversion due to their conclusions, 
Nor will they be so unreasonable as to claim for themselves 
an infallibility which they do not concede even to the apostles, 

There is one portion of his work, however, in which the 
public might reasonably have believed Mr, Jowett less fallible 
than he has proved himself. In exegetical research we might 
naturally have hoped to find his commentary on a level with 
the time; and in Hellenistic scholarship we should certainly 
have looked for perfect accuracy. It is, therefore, with sur- 
prise as well as regret that we find neither of these expecta- 
tions fully realised. Thus, in enumerating the exegetical writers 
whom he has consulted, he omits all mention of the two most 
eminent names of modern times, De Wette and Meyer; while 
he notices Olshausen, who, as an interpreter, ranks, except in 
orthodoxy, immeasurably below them beth. Again, we miglit 
have hoped from the successor of Gaisford an independent text 
of the Epistles which he edits; whereas we find him adopting 
Lachmann’s text as perfect, and maintaining it with a servile 
adherence.* A far more important blemish, however, is to be 
found in Mr. Jowett’s neglect of accurate verbal scholarship. 
In this respect his commentary must be regarded as a retrograde 
step in biblical literature. Up to the end of the last century it 
was the fashion to treat the grammar of the New Testament in 
a free and easy manner, very convenient to interpreters. In those 
days any preposition might stand for any other; prepositions 





* For example, in his note on Rom. xiv. 6 (za) 6 un x.7.2.), he says, ‘ these words 
are chiefly worth remarking as illustrative of the entire want of authority of some 
of the readings of the Textus Receptus.” Now, so far from this being the case, the 
words in question, though they have but little manuscript authority, are guaranteed 
by so great a weight of patristic authority, that Tischendorf, in his second edition, 
has retained them in the text. 
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might govern any case they pleased, without change of meaning ; 
conjunctions might indicate all relations promiscuously ; voices, 
moods, and tenses were equally accommodating; and if still an 
obstinate sentence refused to yield the proper meaning, a con- 
venient ‘ Hebraism’ was always at hand to cut the knot. Since 
the great work of Winer this uncritical laxity has: been exploded.* 
The grammar of the New Testament has been firmly esta- 
blished on a rational basis, and the usages of its writers ascer- 
tained by internal analogy. We grieve to say that Mr. Jowett 
has reverted to the slipshod method of our grandfathers,t whose 
system has been thus summed up :-— 


EIS may always stand for EN ; 
AE is much the same with MEN. 


Akin 





* We do not mean to deny that in some instances Winer went too far in main- 
taining a more rigid observance of distinctions than really exists. For example, 
he almost denies, or at least says that it cannot with certainty be proved, that the 
aorist is ever used for the perfect in the New Testament; a usage of which there 
is the clearest proof. Indeed the recent English critics (Mr. Ellicott, Mr. Alford, 
and others), who nominally profess their adherence to his doctrine on this point, 
are compelled to violate consistency by frequently themselves translating the 
aorist as a perfect. But if there be an ultra-scrupulosity in Winer’s grammatical 
conscience, it is a safer extreme than that of laxity. 

+ A few examples will suffice to justify our assertion. Thus, in a note on 
Gal, i, 6, we are told that it is doubtful ‘whether & is put for sis, or a confusion 
of ty and sis;’ and further, that ‘in the New Testament prepositions are often 
transposed? Again, in Gal. iv. 13, 3:2 with the accusative is translated as if it had 
been followed by the genitive ; and this is justified by a false parallel with Phil. i. 15, 
3 si8oxiay xngvecovew, which does not mean (as Me Jowett supposes), they preach 
in good will, but they preach out of good will, just as the preceding 22 ¢éov0» means 
out of envy, So again, on 1 Thess. iv. 14, we read, ‘the only remaining mode is to 
take 32 for %.’ Again, in vol. i. 7, yooexousy (2 Cor. v. 16) is translated, ‘I will 
know,’ as if it had been y»wcouséa.t And on this mistranslation a most serious 
historical error is grounded, which we shall presently notice. Again, in Gal. i. 23, 
dxoterrts Foav is translated, they heard, the sense of the imperfect being ignored. 
Again. Rom. i. 1, xAnras dwéeroaes is rendered, called an apostle, instead of a called 
apostle, Again, on Rom, i. 52, we are told in a note that St. Paul uses od mover 
dA2@ xa} simply for ‘and ;’ to which we may reply, if he meant nothing but zi 
it would have been easier to write nothing but xa’. But the most startling 
solecism of all is contained in the note on Rom. vii, 25, dea oy airis ina eH wiv vol 
Sovrsiw vow bs0d, wh 38 oxox) voy duagrias. The difficulty of this verse Mr. Jowett 
attempts to remove by a novel and original suggestion. He translates it, ‘With 
the mind I myself serve the law of God; [here the interpolated semicolon should 
be observed} howbeit with the flesh the law of sin.’ He adds in a note an explana- 
tion, that the first part of the verse (airés iya rm qi vor 3, ». ¢.) means, ‘I myself 
{that is, in my true self) serve the law of God; the remainder of the sentence (+7 3 
cuex) viuw duagrias) may be regarded as an after-thought, in which the Apostle checks 
his aspiration, 3: being exactly expressed in English by ‘“‘ howbeit.”’ We never 
remember to have seen a more fatal breach of the fundamental laws of the Greek 
language than in this suggestion, which involves a violation of the essential idea of 
the particle wiv. ‘[hat. particle, we need scarcely say, necessarily gives to the 





_ } ymdéexw is emphatically present ; compare 1 Cor. xiii. 12, dprs yndoxw, cies 0 
itiyrorouas, 
clause 
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Akin to this grammatical laxity is the historical and geogra- 
phical inaccuracy into which Mr. Jowett occasionally falls. As 
an illustration, we may mention that he informs his readers, in a 
note upon Rom. xvi. 1, that Cenchrex (which he calls Cenchrea) 
was ‘the port of Corinth on the Corinthian Gulf ;’ and to prove 
that this is not a mere typographical error, he elsewhere calls the 
same place ‘ the port of Corinth’ (ii. p. 34), implying that it was 
the only, or the chief port of Corinth. The mistake is much the 
same as if a Frenchman should say that Hull was the port of 
Manchester on the Irish sea. Again, while speaking of St. 
Paul’s expressed intention to visit Spain (Rom. xv. 24), he says, 
‘ There is no reason to suppose that the journey was ever accom- 
plished’ — apparently forgetting the celebrated statement of 
Clemens Romanus, St. Paul’s disciple, that St. Paul before his 
death ‘ visited the extremity of the west.’ 

These last-mentioned peculiarities enable us to understand 
Mr. Jowett’s opinion, that ‘historical and topographical in- 
quiries ° are useless to the student of the New Testament (i. 27- 
30). ‘Neither,’ he says, ‘are the descriptions of particular 
cities [thinking perhaps of Cenchree] or countries at all more 
instructive Such inquiries .... have no real con- 
nexion with the interpretation of Scripture; and they tend to 
withdraw the mind from the true sources of illustration of the 
Epistles, and the true nature of the earliest Christianity. How 
they produce this effect Mr. Jowett fails to explain. Perhaps, 
however, some light may be thrown upon the question by the 
knowledge that ‘a geographical idea of all the countries of the 
earth is quite different from that (shall we say) spiritual notion 
of place which occurs in the Epistles’ (ii. 104). 

This last remark illustrates the working of an influence which 
has evidently had a very large share in the production of Mr. 
Jowett’s present work, and in the formation of his peculiar system 
—his devotion, namely, to the transcendental idealism of Hegel. 
There are, indeed, many passages of his writing which it is impos- 
sible for any one not in some measure acquainted with that philo- 
sophy to understand at all. Thus, when he says that, ‘Objects 
considered in their most abstract point of view may be said to con- 
tain a positive and negative element; everything is and is not; 
is in itself and is not in relation to other things’ (ii. 488), his 
readers must be perplexed if they do not happen to know that he 
is enunciating the famous Widerspruchslehre, or doctrine of con- 
tradiction, by which Hegel has solved all the mysteries of the 





clause in which it occurs an anticipatory character, involving an opposition with 
something which is to follow. The notion that the anticipated member of the 
antithesis could have been added ‘ as an after-thought’ is a contradiction in terms. 


universe. 
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universe. Again, when he tells us that the opposition between 
‘God and man, mind and matter, soul and body,’ may be lost 
by our regarding ‘these pairs of opposites as passing into each 
other’ (ii. 505), we recognise the Hegelian doctrine of ‘ Moments,’ 
by virtue of which the Seyn and the Nichts pass into each other 
and form the Daseyn. Again, the following remark on the com- 
prehensibility of the Divine nature is purely Hegelian :— 


‘ As in heathen times it was more natural to think of extraordinary 
phenomena, such as thunder and lightning, as ‘the work of the gods, 
than as arising from physical causes, so also it is still natural to the 
religious mind to consider the bewilderments and entanglements which 
it has itself made as a proof of the unsearchableness of the Divine 
nature.’ —ii, 489. 

Among these ‘ bewilderments and entanglements which the 
mind itself has made,’ Mr. Jowett, following Hegel, places such 
questions as the origin of evil and the freedom of the will. And 
the passage we have quoted above implies that it is as absurd to 
consider the Divine nature unsearchable, as it would be to con- 
sider every thunderstorm miraculous. To most of our readers 
we suspect that such a doctrine will he novel, and even startling ; 
but those acquainted with the modern development of German 
philosophy will be aware that it is the great boast of Hegel to 
have made the Divine nature scientifically comprehensible, and 
to have explained by the rigid application of his ‘ method’ the 
enigmas above-mentioned, which had hitherto proved insoluble 
tothe human mind. Like Mr. Jowett (ii. 488), he maintained 
that ‘ for this complex action of soul and body, of mind and 
matter, we must find some simple and consistent expression.” 
And an ‘expression’ he found accordingly, which is certainly 
‘consistent,’ though perhaps hardly ‘simple.’ Whether it be 
also true, or only a mere verbal juggle, is a more doubtful matter. 
We may indeed comprehend under the same logical formula (as 
Hegel does) the evolution of substance out of cause and effect, of 
water out of oxygen and hydrogen, of law out of free-will and 
necessity, and of Deity out of mind and nature. Nay, we may go 
farther and classify, as Oken has done in his Physio-Philosophy, 
the whole creation under the Hegelian categories. But when we 
have done all this, several questions still demand an answer : first, 
whether the analogies which form the basis of our classification 
are founded on a real identity of relation, or upon an arbitrary 
caprice of fancy ; secondly, whether we comprehend a contradic- 
tion at all the better, because we say that we unite both its 
opposite poles in a single conception ; thirdly, whether a logical 
evolution, to which Hegel reduces the Deity, is a more funda- 
mental conception of the mind than a Living being. “ 

or 
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For our own part the old question will still reeur to us—‘ Can 
man by searching find out God?’ Nay, the more we contem- 
plate the universe, the more we are inclined to exclaim with the 
apostle, ‘ How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out.’ But we are aware that by this confession we 
expose ourselves to the reproach from all Hegelians of utter in- 
capacity for scientific method.* 

. Besides the above more direct instances of the introduction of 
Hegelianism, we find the leaven of the same philosophy diffused 
through the whole mass of Mr. Jowett’s volumes. Thus, according 
to that system, history is the self-evolution of the eternal reason 
in a perpetual process of development. Consequently the present 
age cannot realize or comprehend a past age, being itself another 
thought of the eternal process, and not the same thought. Truths 
are only true for the age which uttered them; morality is in a 
state of flux, perpetually progressive. The influence of this 
theory is palpably felt in the following passage :-— 

‘ We cannot imagine an individual separated from his age ; no more 
can we imagine the truths of Christianity separated from the time at 


which they appeared, or from the stage of language in which they came 
to the birth.’ —ii. 39. 


So Mr, Jowett proves the impossibility of our realising the 


moral condition of the past by the example of the Jews under the 
old theocracy. Religion, he observes, which, to the believer 
in Christ, is an individual principle, was to the Jews a national 
one, 


‘ To think of the Jew, in the earlier period of Jewish history, isolat- 
ing himself from his fellows, and determining to walk in all the com- 
mandments of the law blameless, would be as absurd as to think of an 
individual forming a state, or inventing a language.’—ii. 494. 


Surely when he wrote these words their author must have for- 
gotten that there were such men as David, Samuel, and Elijah. 
The following exemplifies the same influence acting in another 


field :— 


‘In describing things spiritual, forms of thought are necessarily 
fluctuating, because they are inadequate; that which is sometimes the 
cause being equally, from another point of view, the effect.’—ii. 141. 

In fact, according to Hegel’s logic, as we have just men- 





* This is the reproach made by Hegel against Tholuck, whom he classes among 
those who obstinately persist in calling God incomprehensible, and refusing to 
accept the scientific analysis of the nature of Deity which he (Hegel) has provided. 
See Hegel’s ‘Encyclopaedie der Philosophischen Wissenschaften’ (ed. 1830), 
Pp. 593, et seq.—a_ passage which seems to have supplied Mr. Jowett with a por- 
tion of his remarks in vol. ii. pp. 488, 489. 
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tioned, cause and effect pass into each other, and form substance 
by their union, This will perhaps render it. more easy to com- 
prehend the ‘inversion of modes of thought’ which has taken 
place between our age and that of St. Paul, ‘so that what is with 
us the effect, is with the Apostle the cause, or conversely’ (ii, 
40). 

heuthios most curious illustration of this German influence 
is the essay on what Mr. Jowett calls ‘the mized modes of time 
and place in Scripture.’ In this he maintains that the very ideas 
of time and space in the apostolic age were different from those 
in our own minds. We have already quoted one passage from 
this dissertation, upon the ‘ spiritual notion of place.’ In another 
we are told that 


‘this spiritual notion of time and place is not possible to ourselves. 
Bu! 5 These mixed modes of time and place are no longer mixed 
to us, but clear and distinct. We live in the light of history and of 
nature, and can never mingle together what is inward and what is 
without us. We cannot but imagine everywhere, and at all times, 
heaven to be different from earth, the past from the future and present. 
No inward conscience can ever efface the limits that separate them, No 
“contemplation of things under the form of eternity” will take us from 
the realities of life. We sometimes repeat the familiar language of 
Scripture, but always in a metaphorical sense.’*—ii. 105. 


In the same spirit we are told (i. 298) that it is quite impos- 
sible for us in the present day to realize the spirit or the life of 
St. Paul, ‘Could any one say now the life not that I live but 
that Christ liveth in me?’ asks Mr. Jowett. We thought and 
hoped that there had been hours and hours in the life of every 
true Christian when he could say this; and that the difference 
was rather, that St. Paul realized perpetually that which, with 
most of his followers, is but intermittent. 

Akin to the above is the assertion that 
‘ the indefiniteness of the language of the New Testament harmonises 
with the infinity of the subject. It has not the precision of Attic Greek ; 
but could the precision of Attic Greek have expressed the truths of the 
Gospel ??—ii. 39, 

If the truths of the Gospel cannot be expressed in Attic 
Greek, it naturally occurs to us to ask whether they can be ex- 
pressed in any of the languages of modern Europe? We sup- 





* The only foundation for the singular notions of this essay is (1) the vivid 
manner of St. Paul in sometimes, by way of anticipation, speaking of future events 
as present; and (2) his saying by a natural hyperbole that the tidings of the 
conversion of the Romans’ and Thessalonians were spread throughout the world 
(Rom, i, 8; 1 Thess. i. 8). 


pose 
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pose Mr. Jowett would reply that German is the only tongue in 
which they can now be shadowed forth. 
Still more redolent of Transcendentalism is the discovery that 


* the clearness of Paley’s style [in the Hore Pauline] has given hima 
fallacious advantage with the reader,’ and that ‘ the perspicuity of the 
writer [7.e. of Paley, not of Mr. Jowett], which flatters the reader inte 
intelligence, makes him ready to admit what he can so easily under- 
stand.’—i. 109. 

This is the first time we ever heard that the clear statement 
of an argument tended to hide its fallacy. We had fancied that 
it was the muddy stream which best concealed the rocks and 
shoals beneath its surface. We had supposed that a cloudy and 
confused style best screened the shifting of meanings, the ambi- 
guity of middle terms, and the craft of rhetoric. We have been 
told before, although we never believed it, that clear writers were 
necessarily shallow. It was reserved for Mr. Jowett to establish 
the principle that clearness is equivalent to fallacy. We suppose 
it follows conversely that obscurity is equivalent to demonstra- 
tion—in which case it cannot be denied that German meta- 
physicians are the most irrefragable of reasoners. 

We hope, however, that none of our readers will suspect us of 
joining in the indiscriminate outcry against Germany, which is 
heard from some of the least reflecting of our religious contem- 
poraries. The whole civilized world owes an immense debt of gra- 
titude to German men of letters. ‘Their patient and honest in- 
dustry, their zealous determination to penetrate to the bottom of 
every subject of their investigation, their untiring devotion to a 
life of laborious truth-seeking, may well shame our own shallow 
and superficial research.* And they have been rewarded by a 
rich harvest of truth in almost every field of human inquiry. 
The rest of Europe must learn from them the facts which form 
the basis of all historical, grammatical, ethnological, and exe- 
getical speculations. But though they supply the materials for 
the edifice of human knowledge, they are less successful in 
rearing the superstructure. They want that practical wisdom, 
clear insight, and sense of proportion and congruity, which are 
essential to such a task. They are rather the lexicographers 





* There is much truth in a saying of Elmsley, the Greek critic, who, when he 
was asked ‘ how it was that the Germans beat the English in scholarship,’ replied, 
‘ because they never go out to tea.’ In point of fact, a German professor will toil 
patiently at his desk for fourteen hours out of the twenty-four, never quitting it 
except to eat the simple meals which the Frau Professorinn has cooked for him. 
His literary work supplies to him the place which in the mind of the Englishman 
is shared by politics, society, and money-getting—engrossing pursuits, which 
usually drive literature into the corner. 

than 
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than the encyclopedists of the intellect. They are not the legis- 
lators of the human understanding, but only commissioners of in- 
quiry. The most boasted fabrics they have raised have not 
endured, but are perpetually toppling over, undermined by later 
scepticism, or melting away into mist :— 


‘ Cloud-towers by ghostly masons wrought 
In shadowy thoroughfares of thought.’ 

Therefore we regret to see a man of Mr. Jowett’s ability led 
captive by the boasted Method of Hegelian metaphysics; a 
method which seems to us near akin to that webodeiz ris wAavns 
spoken of by the Apostle. Notthat we should have wished him 
less conversant with German letters, but only more familiar with 
a different department; we wish that he had devoted himself 
rather to German criticism than to German metaphysics ; that 
he had read Hegel less and Winer more. 

We believe that Mr. Jowett would have been less ready to 
follow his German masters whithersoever they led, and that both 
he and. Mr. Williams would have been more cautious in their 
admissions, had they fully realized the true nature of that system 
of infidelity which some of their statements support. That sys- 
tem, which Neander truly calls ‘in every respect opposed to 
Christianity—a system which deifies the World and Self’— 
may be named indifferently either Pantheism or Atheism, either 
Ultra-idealism or Ultra-materialism ; for these terms denote the 
same views under superficial or merely nominal differences. 
It would be easy to prove this substantial identity ; but at pre- 
sent we shall confine ourselves to that aspect of the question 
which bears immediately upon revealed religion. In connexion 
with this subject the common consent of modern Pantheists may 
be embodied in the following series of propositions :— 

Axiom 1, ‘ All the physical changes and all the moral changes 
which occur throughout the universe, are unalterably determined 
by antecedent necessity, so that they follow each other by in- 
variable laws.’ ; 

Ax. 1. Cor. 1. ‘The chain of physical causation is eternal and 
excludes a creator.’ 

Ax. 1. Cor. 2. ‘ A miracle, being by definition an interruption 
of the physical laws of the universe, is impossible.’ 

Axiom 2. ‘The will of God is only another name for the laws 
of nature.’ 

Ax. 2. Cor. 1. ‘It is absurd to suppose sin offensive to God, 
for sin is a manifestation of the laws of man’s moral nature, and 
as such is a part of the will of God.’ 

Ax. 2, Cor. 2. § All religions are equally from God, being 

equally 
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equally developments of the moral laws which determine the 
moral progress of mankind.’ 

Ax. 2. Cor. 3, ‘ Revealed Religion, (so called) is identical 
with Natural Religion in origin and authority.’ 

In these articles of faith, Schelling and Hegel, Harriet Mar- 
tineau and Auguste Comte, are all agreed. This agreement we 
shall illustrate by some quotations, arranged seriatim beneath 
each of the articles in question. And we shall then consider 
how far the Christian writers before us have inadvertently seemed 
to concur with this consensus infidelium. 

Ax. 1. ‘ All the physical changes and all the moral changes 
which occur throughout the universe are unalterably determined by 
antecedent necessity, so that they follow each other by invariable 
laws.’ 

So the idealistic pantheist Fichte says— 


* Whatever actually exists, exists of absolute necessity, and necessarily 
exists in the precise form in which it does exist. It is impossible that 
it should not exist, or that it should exist otherwise than as it does,’ . . 
—(Fichte on the Origin of History, Lecture 9.) 


So Schelling in his ‘ Transcendental Idealism’ views the universe 
as the necessary self-evolution of the infinite mind, and Hegel 
regards it as an eternal mathematical process, or an animated 
series of propositions, every step of which is linked to the pre- 
ceding by unalterable law. 

Thus the Hegelian Oken— 


* As the whole of mathematics emerges out of zero, so must everything 
which is a singular have emerged from the eternal, or nothing of 
nature.’—( Physio-Philosophy, p. 9.) 


Thus again Humboldt in the ‘ Cosmos ’— 


‘In submitting physical phenomena and historical events to the 
exercise of the reflective faculty, and in ascending by reasoning to their 
causes, we become more and more penetrated by that ancient belief that 

‘the forces inherent in matter, and those regulating the moral world, 
exert their action under the presence of a primordial necessity.’ 


And to the same effect speak the disciples of materialism, of 
whom we may take Miss Martineau and the author of the 
‘ Vestiges’ as the English exponents. In the words of the 
latter— 


‘The human being, a mystery consideréd as an individual, becomes 

a simple and natural phenomenon when considered in the mass,’ And 
‘Morals, that part of the system of things which seemed least under 
natural regulation or law, is as thoroughly ascertained to be wholly so 
as 
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as the arrangement of the heavenly bodies.’—( Explanations of Vestiges, 
p- 26.) 


To the same effect Martineau and Atkinson declare that 


‘ drunk or sober, mad or idiot, a man is at all times the result of his 
material condition and the influences without. Some men are, as it 
were, a law unto themselves, while others by their nature are disposed 
to thieve and to murder. Some men are wolves by their nature, and 
some are Jambs, and it is vain to talk of responsibility, as if men made 
themselves what they are. ‘ Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the 
leopard his spots?” ‘ We do not quarrel with the stone that strikes 
us,’ says Bacon, nor shall we quarrel with man when we know man’s 
nature, and that he merely exhibits the law of his being.’—(. and A., 
131.) 

‘I feel that I am as completely the result of my nature, and impelled 
to do what I do, as the needle to point to the north, or the puppet to 
move according as the string is pulled.’—(/. und A., 132.) 


It is unnecessary to quote Auguste Comte on this subject, 
since the whole of his four volumes is one continuous exposition 
of the ‘ Axiom’ which we are considering. His purpose through- 
out is to show how ‘la grande notion des lois de la nature,’ 
‘enfin appliquée a l'étude méme de homme et de la société,’ 
is certain ultimately to extirpate ‘le systeme théologique.’— 
Comte, tom. iii. p. 271. 

Of course we need not say that we believe Mr, Jowett would 
sincerely repudiate the views above cited. But might not the 
following passages be interpreted so as to appear to countenance 
them ?— 


‘ The relation in which science stands to us may seem to bear but a 
remote resemblance to that in which the law stood to the apostle St. 
Paul. Yet the analogy is not fanciful, but real. Traces of physical 
laws are discernible everywhere in the world around us; even in our- 
selves also, whose souls are knit together with our bodily frames, whose 
bodily frames are a part of the material creation. Jt seems as if nature 
came so close to us as to leave no room for the motion of our will : 
instead of the inexhaustible grace of God enabling us to say, in the 
language of the Apostle, “I can do all things through Christ that 
sirengtheneth me,” we become more and more the slaves of our own 
physical constitution. And as the consciousness of this becomes 
stronger, and the contrast between faith and experience more vivid, 
there arises a conflict between the spirit and the flesh, nature and 
grace, not unlike that of which the Apostle speaks. No one who, 
instead ot “ hanging to the past,’ will look forward to the future, can 
expect that natural science should stand in the same attitude towards 
revelation fifty years hence as at present. . . . . . + Doubiless 
God has provided a way that the thought of Him should not be banished 
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from the hearts of men. And habit, and opinion, and prescription may 
“ Jast our time,” as men say ; and many motives may conspire to keep 
our minds off the coming struggle. But if there ever be a day when 
our present knowledge of geology, of languages, of the races and 
religions of mankind, of the human frame itself, shall be regarded as 
the starting-point of a goal which has been almost reached, we can 
hardly anticipate, from what we already see, the nature of the conflict 
that will then arise between reason and faith. The cry of the soul to 
God, “ who shall deliver me from the body of this death,’ may be the 
entrance to a new life.’—ii. 444. 

‘ Extending our conception of Nature by fixing our minds solely on 
its highest operations, we are reconciled to the thought that even the 
workings of our hearts and the acts of our lives are subject to this order ; 
and that wonderful as the human will is, nature, or the God of nature, 
will not allow it to interfere with the structure of the world in which 
it is placed. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ , 

* Looking at ourselves from within, we seem to be the heirs of a 
boundless freedom; with a glance at the material world “‘ our nerves 
are all chained up in alabaster.” Fixing our minds again on “ those 
portions of matter in which we are more nearly interested,” we seem to 
be the subjects of an imperfect necessity. Turning our thoughts to 
others, were it not for the illusion of their resemblance to ourselves, 
mere observation would probably lead us to regard their volition in the 
same way that we think of the motion of animals. What is the in- 
ference? It is this, that so wavering and indefinite a sense as our own 
internal consciousness cannot be brought as a witness against facts of 
outward experience. These remain as they are, whether we admit 
them or not. Still we cannot deny that there are two ways in which 
the world within and the world without may be considered. We may 
set a great gulf between them; so that it is impossible to pass from one 
to the other, opposing God to man, mind and matter, soul and body. 
We may speak of mind as the correlative of matter, and describe the 
soul after the analogy of the body. Morality and religion often seem 
to require that we retain such distinctions, even in opposition to ex- 
perience. Or we may regard these pairs of opposites us passing into 
one another ; the opposition of the will of God, and the free agency of 
man, being lost in the idea of a communion of the Creator with His 
creatures ; that of soul and body in a higher conception of nature ; 
that of necessity and freedom in the notion of law, which seems to par- 
take of both.’—ii. 505. 


The preceding ‘Axiom’ obviously involves the following 
corollary :— 

Ax. 1. Cor. 1. * The chain of physical causation is eternal, and 
excludes a creator.’ 

This is expressed by Fichte as follows :— 


‘ If, therefore, any one should say that the world might also not 
exist—that at one time it actually-did not exist—that at another time 
it arose out of nothing—that it came into existence by an arbitrary ye’ 

0 
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of God, which act he might have left undone had he so pleased, it is 
just the same as if he should say that God might also not exist—that 
at one time he actually did not exist—that at another time he came 
juto existence out of non-existence, and determined himself to be by 
an arbitrary act of will, which he might have left undone had he so 
pleased. . . . . Has man been created? Then he could not 
have been present, at least with consciousness, at that event, or been 
able to observe how he passed over from non-existence into existence ; 
nor can he relate it as a fact to posterity. . . . . As to the 
origin of the world and of the human race, neither the philosopher nor 
the historian has anything to say, for there is absolutely no such origin ; 
there is only the one necessary being raised above all time.’—( Origin of 
History, Lecture 9.) 


So, according to the oracle of Miss Martineau— 


‘ Philosophy finds no God in nature ; no personal being or creator ; 
nor sees the want of any; nor has a God revealed himself miracu- 
lously ; for the idea is in the mind of most savage nations, because under 
like ignorance like effects will recur. The human mind, whenever 
placed under similar circumstances of ignorance, will form similar con- 
ceptions, and have similar longings and superstitions.’ —(M. and A., 
173.) ; 

‘ There is no theory of a God, of an author of nature, of an origin © 
of the universe, which is not utterly repugnant to my faculties. —(M. 


and A., 217.) 


The same author makes the following remarks upon the evi- 
dence of a Creator derived from final causes :— 


‘Thus deluding themselves, they wander after final causes, and by 
an inverted reason see their own image in nature, and imagine design 
and a designer, creation and a Creator; as if the laws of matter were 
not fundamental and sufficient in themselves, and design were not 
human, and simply an imitation; or, as Bacon designates it, “a 
memory with an application.” To call Nature’s doings, and the fitness 
and form of things design, is absurd. Man designs; Nature is.’—(. 
and A., 176.) 


We regret to say that Mr. Jowett not only echoes this often- 
refuted objection, but enters into a long dissertation to prove the 
futility of the teleogical argument, which seems to show that 
he himself does not comprehend it.* For instance, he calls it 
‘a defect in the argument’ that it ‘fixes our minds on those 
parts of the world which exhibit marks of design, and withdraws 
u. from those in which marks of design seem to fail ;’ and again, 





* We are surprised to find Mr. Jowett attributing the invention of this argu- 
ment to Aristotle (p. 407); we should have thought every one must have remem- 
bered the well-known passage in the ‘ Memorabilia,’ where Socrates is represented 
as employing it, 
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that ‘it leads us to suppose that all things are made in the best 
manner possible,’ As though a man should call it a defect in 
the argument of the Asses Bridge that it has led some mistaken 
persons to suppose that they had squared the circle. Again, he 
objects to it as giving ‘an imperfect conception of the Divine 
Being ’—as if any one ever supposed that it could give a perfect 
conception of the Divine Being. But his main objection is the 
same which has been so often made and answered, that we are 
amazed at meeting it once’more in his pages. He says: 


‘In the case of a work of art. it [the argument] has an intelligible 
meaning ; what meaning can we attach to it in the case of natural 
objects? As certainly as the man who found a watch or piece of 
mechanism on the sea shore would conclude, “ here are marks of design, 
indications of an intelligent artist,” so certainly, if he came across the 
meanest or the highest of the works of nature, would he infer, “ this 
was not made by man, nor by any human art and skill.”’ He sees at 
first sight that the sea-weed beneath his feet is something different in 
kind from the productions of man. What should lead him to say, that 
in the same sense that man made the watch God made the sea-weed ?’— 
ii. 407. 


' To which it may suffice to give the reply made by Dr. Whewell 


twenty years ago :— 


‘ How came we to know the existence of human design and purpose 
at first, or at all? What we see around us are certain appearances, 
things, successions of events. How came we ever to ascribe to other 
men the thought and will of which we are conscious ourselves? How 
do we come to believe that there are other men? How are we led to 
elevate in our conceptions some of the objects which we perceive into 
persons? No doubt their actions, their words, induce us to do this. 
We feel that such actions, such events, must be connected by consci- 
ousness and personality ; that the actions are not the actions of things 
but of persous, In arriving at such knowledge we are aided only by 
our own consciousness of what thought, purpose, will are; and pos- 
sessing this regulative principle, we so decipher and interpret the 
complex appearances around us—that we receive irresistibly the per- 
suasion of the existence of other men, with thought, and will, and pur- 
pose like ourown. And just in the same manner, when we observe the 
adjustment of the parts of the human frame to each other and to the 
elements, the relation of the properties of the earth to those of its inha- 
bitants, or of the physical to the moral nature of man, we infer the 
existence of a personal Creator. ... . 

‘If any one ever went so far in scepticism as to doubt the existence 
of any other person than himself, he might (as far as this argument is 
concerned) reject the being of God.’ 


Mr. Jowett goes on to refute all the other common arguments 
for 
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for the being of ‘a’ God (which are all more or less inconsistent 
with the Hegelian conception), and then concludes (p. 410)— 


‘ The arguments from first or final causes will not bear the tests of 
modern metaphysical inquirers. The most highly educated minds are 
above them, the uneducated cannot be made to comprehend them.’ 


We should have thought the minds of those writers who, in the 
present day, have urged the argument from final causes, including 
Brougham, Herschel, Whewell, Sedgwick, and Owen, were not 
among the least highly educated of our generation. But this is 
a matter of opinion. Mr. Jowett’s other assertion, that ‘the 
uneducated cannot be made to comprehend’ that argument, is 
only a fresh proof that the seclusion of the cloister has hindered 
him from estimating the forces which act upon the common 
understanding. Wecan venture to assure him, that by the great 
mass of his countrymen the argument from design is held irresis- 
tibly conclusive ; that none is more easily comprehended by the 
poor; and, moreover, that if he were to succeed in convincing 
mankind in general of its futility, he would produce a larger 
crop of atheists than the world has ever witnessed. 

We now come to the second of the above-mentioned corol- 
laries, viz. :— 

Ax. 1. Cor. 2. ‘A miracle, being by definition* an interruption 
of the physical laws of the universe, is impossible.’ 

On this subject the following is the utterance of the Hegelian 
Strauss :— 


‘We may summarily reject all miracles, prophecies, narratives of 
angels and of demons, and the like, as simply impossible, and irrecon- 
cileable with the known and universal laws which govern the course of 
events.” 

And to the same effect his brother idealist Emerson : 


‘The word Miracle, as pronounced by Christian churches, gives a 
false impression—it is Monster.’—(Emerson’s Christian Teacher.) 
The opinion of Miss Martineau is equally summary : 


‘I hold that there never has been or can be any miracle or inter- 
ruption of the laws of nature.’ 





* It has been often remarked that this common definition of a miracle is faulty. 
So Coleridge exclaims ‘ Suspension—Laws—Nature—Bless me! a chapter would 
be required for the explanation of each several word in the definition, and little 
less than omniscience for its application in any one instance.’—( Votes on English 
Divines, ii. 227.) He proceeds to give a definition of his own, which is liable to 
nearly the same objections with that which he rejects. Bishop Butler has observed 
that miracles may really be not suspensions of the laws of nature, but manifesta- 
tions of certain more general laws; and Mr. Babbage has illustrated this view in 
his ‘ Ninth Bridgewater Treatise,’ by showing from his calculating machine how 
an intermittent law may appear to be a violation of law. ail 
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And again: 


‘Strange as it may appear, and impossible as it may seem to so 
many, the Christian religion is in fact, and will soon be generally re- 
cognised as no better than an old wife’s fable.’—(Martineau and Ath., 
239, 241.) 


In order to meet such views, and get rid of such objections, 
many apologists for religion in modern times have tried to con- 
struct a Christianity without miracles, And some who have 
themselves firmly believed the Christian miracles, have yet been 
very anxious to eliminate them from the ‘evidences’ of Chris- 
tianity. Coleridge was the first in England to set this fashion, 
in which he has been followed by so many in recent times, who 
have repeated his maxim, that ‘the doctrine proves the miracle, 
and not the miracle the doctrine.’ We need not now inquire 
into the degree of truth which this opinion may contain. But 
we must express our sorrow that it should have led to a tone of 
depreciation and disparagement, which some even among Chris- 
tian writers do not hesitate to adopt concerning the external 
evidences of Christianity. Thus, Mr. Williams, in the work 
before us, states, that those who agree with him ‘ would never 
be so illogical as to make these remote and often obscurely attested 
events the proof of things being true which they know by expe- 
rience.’ (Rational Godliness, p. 398.) Whence it would seem to 
follow that nothing can be a Christian truth which we cannot 
‘know by experience.’ In the same spirit Mr. Jowett repeats 
that ‘ Miracles are not appealed to singly in Scripture as evi- 
dences of religion, in the same way that they have been used by 
modern writers.’ The qualification makes it difficult to deal 
with this assertion; but it is certainly primé facie opposed to 
the fact that our Lord is frequently represented in the Gospels as 
appealing to his miracles in proof of his divine commission ; and 
not less so to the practice of St. Paul, who, in writing to the 
Corinthians, makes miracles a proof of his apostleship (2 Cor. 
xii. 12); and appeals to the same test as an evidence of the 
truth of his teaching to the Galatians, in a passage which is 
paraphrased by Mr. Jowett himself as follows: ‘I say then 
again, did he who supplied you the Spirit, and gave you mira- 
culous powers, work by the deeds of the law, or by the hearing 
of faith.’ (Gal. iii. 5.) 

We now come to the second ‘ Axiom,’ namely : 

Ax. 2. ‘ The will of God is only another name for the laws of 
nature.’ 

Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, notwithstanding their minor 
differences, all unite in the opinion of the last, that ‘ Apart from 

the 
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the universe is no God.’ The most popular expositor of Trans- 
cendentalism in our own language expresses this view in his 
vivid manner as follows :— 


‘All the universe over, there is but one thing. This old two-face 
creator-creature, mind-matter, right-wrong, of which any proposition 
may be affirmed or denied.’—(Emerson, Essay on Nominalist and 
Realist.) 

‘The true doctrine of omnipresence is, that God re-appears with all 
his parts in every moss and cobweb. The value of the universe con- 
trives to throw itself into every point. If the good is there, so is the 
evil. If the affinity, so the repulsion; if the force, so the limitation.’ 
—(Emerson, Essay on Compensation.) 


So the oracle, or Saizwv, of Miss Martineau declares— 


‘I cannot believe in a manufacturing God as implied in the idea of 
a Creator and a creation; nor can I believe in any beginning or end to 
the operations of nature. The cause in nature or of nature is eternal 
and immutable. The earth and stars may pass away into other forms, 
but the law is eternal. Man, animals, plants, stones, are consequently 
in nature. The mind of man, the instincts of animals, the sympathies 
(so to speak) of plants, and the properties of stones, are results of mate- 
rial development—that development itself being a result of the proper- 
ties of matter, and the inherent cause and principle, which is the basis 
of matter.’ —( M. and A., 240.) 


Such are the utterances of a system which, as Neander truly 
says, is the direct antithesis of Christianity. Yet it might be 
thought by a hasty reader that they received some countenance 
from the following passage :— 

‘ Past and present strive together in our minds ; the modes of thought 
which we have derived from Scripture and from antiquity are at vari- 
ance with the language of science. Itis our duty as Christians and as 
reasonable beings to lay aside such illusions. Language and religious 
feeling supply many blinds which we may interpose between ourselves 
and truth. But there is no resting-place until we admit freely that 
the laws of nature and the will of the God of nature are absolutely 
identical.’—ii. 413. 

When Mr. Jowett wrote this, he surely forgot that the exist- 
ence of moral evil is ‘a law of nature,’ but yet cannot be sup- 
posed a part of ‘the will of God’ by those who are taught to 
pray ‘Deliver us from evil.’ He also could not have remem- 
bered that those who hold the axiom which he seems here to 
concede, virtually identify God with the Devil, by deducing 
from it the following consequence :— 

Ax. 2. Cor. 1. ‘It is absurd to suppose sin offensive to God; 
Sor sin is a manifestation of the laws of man’s moral nature, and as 
such is a part of the will of God.’ 

This 
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This was a favourite sentiment of the Pantheistic Goethe, and 
it has been rendered familiar to the English public by his dis- 
ciple Mr, Carlyle,* in his essays and elsewhere. So we read in 
Hare’s Life of Sterling,— 


*T find in all my conversations with B. [Mr. Carlyle], that his fun- 
damental position is the good of evil. Heis for ever quoting Goethe's 
epigram about the idleness of wishing to jump off one’s shade.’—i. 74. 


On the same theme Emerson copiously declaims after this 
fashion :— 


“Nature as we know her is zo saint. ‘The lights of the Church, the 
ascétics, Gentoos, and Grahamites, she does not distinguish by any 
favour: she comes eating and drinking, and sinning. Her dar- 
lings, the great, the strong, the beautiful, are not children of our law ; 
do ‘not come out of the Sunday school; nor weigh their food, nor 
punctually keep the commandments. Jf we will be strong with her 
strength, we must not harbour such disconsolate consciences, borrowed, 
too, from the conseiences of other nations. We must set up the strong 
present tense against ‘all the rumours of wrath, past or to come.’— 
(Emerson on Spiritual Laws.) 

‘ My friend suggested: ‘* But these impulses may be from below, 
not from above.” I replied, they do not seem to me to be such; but 
if I am the devil’s child, I will live, then, for the devil; no law can be 
sacred to me but that of my nature: good and bad are but names, very 
readily transferable to that or this. The only right is what is after 
my Constitution ; the only wrong, what is against it... . . My life is 
not an apology, but a life: it is for itself, and not fora spectacle. I 
much prefer that it should be of a lower strain, so it be genuine and 
equal, than that it should be glittering and unsteady. . . . I know that 
for myself it makes no difference whether I do or forbear these actions 
which are reckoned excellent; I camot consent to pay for a privilege 
where L have intrinsic right.’—(Emerson on Self-reliance. ) 


Miss Martineau, we need scarcely say, entirely coincides in 
the same view :— 


‘Knowledge sees no more sin in a crooked disposition than in the 
crooked stick in the water, or in a humpback, or a squint. Ignorance 
conceives its will to be free; a strange arrogance, if it-could see it. 
Knowledge recognises universal law, and that nothing can be free, or 
by chanee; no, not even God; but that God is the substance of law, 
and origin of all things.’—(M. and A., 141.) 

‘ Of course, as a part of nature, as a creature of necessity, as go- 
verned by law, man is neither selfish nor unselfish, neither good nor 
evil, worthy nor unworthy, but simply nature, and what is possible to 
nature, and could not be otherwise.’—( M1. and A., 232.) 


Mr. Jowett expresses himself on this subject as follows :— 





* See the Essay on Goethe in Carlyle’s Essays, 


‘He 
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‘ He [God] is within and without at the same time ; present in our 
good actions in one way; also in our evil actions in another way ; as 
the Author of good, and the Permitter of evil; * the Fountain of all 
physical, moral, and spiritual laws; or rather, as we may say, the law 
of all other laws, the person, idea, principle, fact, in which they are 
gathered up.’—ii. 501. 

‘In modern times we say God is not the cause of evil: he only 
allows it: it is a part of his moral government, incidental to his gene- 
ral laws. Without considering the intimate union of good and evil in 
tie heart of man, or the manner in which moral evil itself connects 
with physical, we seek only to remove it, as far as possible, in our lan- 
guage and modes of conception from the Author of good. The, Gospel 
knows nothing of these modern philosophical distinctions, though re- 
volting, as impious, from the notion that God can tempt man. The 
mode of thought of the Apostle is still the same as that implied in the 
aphorism :—* Quem Deus vult perdere, prius dementat,” ’—ii. 58. 


We cannot quote this passage without an earnest protest 
against the last assertion, Surely Mr. Jowett could not have 
made it, had he written down the aphorism in English instead of 
Latin: —‘ God first maddens the man whom he wishes to destroy’ ! 
Is this the doctrine of the Gospel? Is this the thought of the 
Apostle? Does he, indeed, teach us that God is worse than the 
Devil? Or is it any justification of such an assertion that St. 
Paul describes God as punishing sin by the infliction of judicial 
-blindness? Have not all moralists, from Aristotle downwards, 
recognised the existence of the law by which the repetition of 
sin is punished by hopeless subjugation to habitual vice? And 
is there any further difficulty in this. doctrine than that neces- 
sarily involved in the existence of evil? a difficulty which we 
do not pretend with Hegel to render comprehensible by any 
logical formula, but which we need not increase by making God 
himself the minister of sin. 3 

It may be added that those who hold the Pantheistic doctrine 
that God is the author of evil, cannot consistently object to any 
doctrine of any religion whatever, on the ground of its contra- 
dicting our ideas of morality; for no doctrine can so utterly 
contradict our ideas of morality as this. 

We now proceed to consider a further consequence of the pre- 
ceding principle, namely,— 

Ax, 2. Cor. 2. ‘ All religions are equally from God, being 
equally developments of the moral laws which determine the moral 
progress of mankind.’ 

This is thus enunciated by Emerson :— 





* In another place (vol. ii. p. 59,) Mr. Jowett says that he rejects the distinction 
between God causing and God permitting evil. But some inconsistency may be 
permitted to a believer in the ‘ Doctrine of Contradiction.’ 

* Our 
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‘Our colossal theologies of Judaism, Christism, Buddhism, Maho- 
metism, are the necessary and structural action of the human mind.’— 
(Emerson’s Representative Men.) 


Sterling, the faithful disciple of Schelling, gives the opinion 
of himself and his master as follows :— 


‘ All beliefs have followed each other, in the history of the world, 
according to a fixed law, and are connected by the same with all the 
circumstances of each generation ; and in obedience to this law they 
emerge, unfold themselves, pass away, or are transmuted into other 
modes of faith.’—(Hare’s Sterling, i. 281.)’ 


And, as usual, these Transcendentalists are in perfect harmony 
with the materialising Martineau, who thus pronounces :— 


‘ In material conditions I find the origin of all religions, all phi- 
lesophies, all opinions, all virtues, and “spiritual conditions and in- 
fluences,” in the same manner that I find the origin of all diseases 
and of all insanities in material conditions and causes. I have fol- 
lowed Bacon’s method, because there is no other that can lead to any 
discovery and practical results, or represent nature.’—(M. and A., 8.) 


Mr. Jowett compares the laws of the moral with the laws of 
the physical world thus :— 


‘ The second [the Progress of Mind] has been regarded, even in our 
own day, as a series of errors capriciously invented by the ingenuity 
of individual men. We [i. e. Hegelian philosophers} know it to have 
a law of its own, a continuous order which cannot be inverted ; * not 
to be confounded with, yet not wholly separate from the law of nature 
and the will of God.’—ii. 414. 

‘The same harmony and regularity extend also to the religions of 
mankind, Why should it be thought a thing incredible that God should 
give law and order to the spiritual no less than the natural creation? 
that the same strata or stages should be observable in the religions no 
less than the languages of mankind, as in the structure of the earth.’— 
ii. 411. 

‘Nor should the want of morality in the oldest heathen religions be 
regarded as equivalent to immorality, but rather as something different 
in kind. So unconscious are they that we cannot even venture to cen- 
sure them for their indecency.’—ii. 397, 


To all this we will give the following answer, from an author 
who must be familiar to Mr. Jowett. Herodotus thus describes 





* If it be true that the laws of man’s moral and religious progress are thus 
unalterably fixed by the will of God, how wrong it must be to attempt the con- 
version of heathen savages, For, in such a case, the missionary, if he succeed, 
actually disturbs the designs of Providence, and suddenly transfers the barbarous 
race per saltum from one extremity of the scale to another, without suffering them 
to pass through the intervening ‘strata or stages’ which the laws of progress 


require, 


the 
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the worship of Pan as it was celebrated by certain Egyptian 
Pantheists :—Kadéera: 6 re tpayos xai 6 [lav Aiyurriori Mévons. 
"Eyévero 9° tm’ gued rovTo To Tépas* yuvaimi Tpayos enioyero 
"ANA®ANAON.— Herod. ii. 46. , 

Can we really suppose that the unnatural bestiality and wicked- 
ness of such idolatry as this, which we dare not even describe in 
any language of Christendom, but must veil in the obscurity of 
a heathen tongue,—can we imagine that this was, indeed, a 
manifestation of spiritual laws, given by God to man? Or, 
again, can we think that the infernal cruelties of idolatrous rites, 
their human sacrifices, their burning and burying alive of men 
and women—can we think these diabolical atrocities were the 
necessary steps of a progress ordained by the fountain of love? 
As well might we say that the tortures of the Inquisition were a 
necessary development of Christianity. Is it not easier and 
more philosophical to suppose such things the work of a dis- 
turbing power in nature or in humanity, different from and hostile 
to the will of God? Do we, indeed, gain a higher conception 
of the physical or moral universe by confounding God with the 
Devil ? . ; 

The next proposition in the system we are illustrating is the 
following :— 

Ax. 2. Cor. 3. ‘ Revealed religion (so called) is identical 
with natural religion in origin and in authority.’ 

The infidel, of course, supposes that what we call revealed 
religion is nothing more than one of the forms in which man’s 
instinct of worship displays itself. If he admits the truth of any 
of its teaching, he refers such truths with Mr. F. Newman to a 
faculty of ‘spiritual insight,’ or with Mr. T. Parker to the 
‘absolute religion.’ 

So Mr, Emerson— 


‘ We distinguish the announcements of the soul, its manifestations of 
its own nature, by the term revelation.’—(Emerson’s Over Soul.) 


It might at first be feared that Mr. Jowett concurred with this 
deduction from the preceding theorems. For he says that— 


‘ Natural and revealed religion, in the sense in which it is attempted 
to oppose them, are contrasts rather of words than of ideas.’-—vol, ii. 
p. 392, 

And again, that— 


‘the opposition of natural and revealed religion is an opposition of 
abstractions, to which no facts really correspond.’--Jb 

Yet we are thankful to find him afterwards acknowledging, 
though perhaps not quite consistently, that ‘there is one stream 


of 
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of revelation only, the Jewish.’ And still more do we rejoice to 
read that although— : 


‘ The germs of almost all ideas, even of most Christian ones, are to 
be found in the writings of Plato ’—yet that ‘the gulf, however, which 
separates Christianity from philosophy is not thus spanned. For phi- 
losophy was but speculative, that is, not merely unpractical, but also 
sceptical. It had no influence over the heart and character ; it did not 
flow from the life and actions of an individual; it was sectarian, not 
universal; the religion of the few, not of the many. It exercised no 
creative power over political or social life. —ii. 401. 


We regret that our space does not allow us to quote the remainder 
of this passage, which works out the above contrast at some 
length. The above, however, may suffice to prove that Mr. Jowett 
does not in reality agree with those who regard Christianity as 
the mere product of human reason ; however some portions of 
his speculative system would seem to necessitate such a con- 
clusion. 

The above series of propositions is, as we have said, con- 
sidered axiomatically true by Pantheists of every school, and 
consequently it is established by the & priori method alone. But 
many writers have sought to confirm it by & posteriori reasoning 
likewise, and have for this purpose availed themselves of the 
Jabours of more ancient objectors. The results which they pro- 
fess to have obtained may be classed as follows :— 

Prop. 1. ‘ The evidence of the Christian miracles is insufficient.’ 

Prop. 2. ‘The doctrines taught by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment are erroneous.’ 

Prop. 3. ‘ The morality of the New Testament is erroneous.’ 

The arguments by which the champions of infidelity have 
sought to establish these propositions branch out, of course, into 
infinite detail; and though both the Idealistic and Materialistic 
Pantheists agree in the conclusions, yet they differ much as to 
the details. Some of them, for example, regard the Miracles as 
Mesmerism, others as myth; some of them with Fichte regard 
the doctrines of St. Paul as ‘ Jewish dreams,’ * others as the sole 
truth in Christianity; and with regard to the Christian code of 
morality, they are still more hopelessly at issue. 

We need not, however, cite their conflicting statements on 
these details, and it is superfluous to quote, as in the former 
cases, the utterances in which representatives of the different 
schools of Pantheism have enunciated these & posteriori theorems. 
But we must inquire how far the incautious statements of the 





* Fichte’s lecture on the Doctrine of Religion. 
authors 
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authors whom we are reyiewing have given an apparent sanction 
to these propositions of infidelity. And first let us consider— 
Prop. 1. ‘ The evidence of Christian miracles is insufficient.’ 
On this question we find Mr. Jowett’s tendency to waive every 
disputed point peculiarly unfortunate in its results. His facile 
candour is illustrated by a remark which he makes on the con- 
version of St. Paul :— 


‘It is not upon the testimony of any single persen, even were it far 
more distinct than in the present instance, that we can venture to peril 
the truth of the Christian religion.’—i. 232. 


Now, as all testimony is made up of the testimonies of single 
persons, this admission might lead to awkward consequences. 
As though a man should say ‘ it is not upon the firmness of. any 
single pillar that we can venture to peril the security of the 
temple,’ and should proceed to cut away one. pillar after another, 
till the roof came down upon his head. 

Another and even more dangerous instance of the same pecu- 
liarity is his acknowledgment that modern criticism has tended 
to discredit the value of historical testimony ‘ by indicating the 
manner in which, though false, it may, without falsehood, have 
sprung up, in the course of nature, by the workings or impres- 
sions of the human mind itself’ (i. 108). A statement in which 
the hasty reader might well find a sanction to the mythical theory 
of Strauss. 

Again, he tells us, with regard to, St. Paul’s conversion, that 
‘not a hint is found in St. Paul’s writings that he regarded “ the 
heavenly vision” as an objective evidence of Christianity’ (i, 
231). A strange assertion, indeed, when we remember that 
St. Paul, in writing to the Galatians, reminds them that he had 
been suddenly converted from a persecutor into a preacher of the 
Gospel by that ‘revelation of the Son of God’ (Gal. i. 15, 16) 
on his way to Damascus ; and again that he appeals to his having 
‘seen Jesus Christ’ in testimony of the truth of our Lord’s re- 
surrection. 

Mr. Jowett further says that— 


aono a 
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‘If we submit the narrative of the Acts to the ordinary rules of 
evidence, we shall scarcely find ourselves able to determine whether 
any outward fact was intended by it, or not. Such is, indeed, the im- 
pression at first sight conveyed; but we must remember that. this 
impression is gathered from an author to whom the distinction of the 
spiritual and supernatural, which is so familiar to ourselves, had 
scarcely an existence ; who, if he had been asked the question which 
we are now considering, would probably have replied, ‘* Whether in 
the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell.” ’"—J6. 


To 
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To which he adds that the contemporaries of St, Paul, who had 
known him in youth and in age,— 


‘when they heard the narrative of his conversion from his own lips, 
might have remarked that to one of his temperament only could such 
an event have happened.’—i. 292. 


Still more dangerous is the following remark upon the dis- 
tinction between an ‘ outward and inward fact ’— 


‘(1.) An outward fact is one which is seen either by more persons 

than one, who cannot be supposed to be under any common impulse, or 
by a single person in an unimpassioned state of mind. (2.) From this 
an inward fact is distinguished, not by a less degree of reality, but by 
taking its origin within. In the one case we begin with a sensible im- 
pression ; in the other, we may sometimes end with one, which is, of 
course, a mere creation of imagination, and proves nothing about its 
objective truth. Jt may even happen that from sympathy several 
persons may agree in supposing themselves to have seen—that is, may 
have imagined—the same external appearance. Nothing of this kind 
can serve as a criterion of a true internal fact.’—-i, 232. 
It is but too evident that a person inclined to unbelief might 
distort this passage into an admission of the possibility that the 
testimony to our Lord’s resurrection may be resolved into a sym- 
pathetic illusion. 

A similar bad use may be made of Mr. Jowett’s expression of 
doubt ‘ whether, in the modern sense of the term, St. Paul was 
capable of weighing evidence’ (i. 300); especially when we 
remember, that if he was indeed incapable of weighing evidence, 
our strongest and most direct testimony to the truth of our 
Saviour’s resurrection is broken down. For after telling the 
Corinthians that if Christ was not raised from the dead, their 
faith was vain, he proves that Christ was raised, by appealing to 
the evidence of Peter, of James, and five hundred other dis- 
ciples (1 Cor. xv.) ; many of these witnesses were living at the 
time he wrote, and some of them, especially the chief apostles, 
were known to himself. The only way, therefore, of rejecting 
his explicit testimony is by supposing him incapable of weighing 
evidence. Accordingly, Mr. F. Newman has made this very 
accusation against St. Paul, ‘ How can I believe at second hand, 
he asks, ‘ from the word of one whom I discern to hold so lax 
notions of evidence?’ (Phases, 122.)* It is sad to find Mr. 
Jowett concurring in such an imputation. 





* The objections of Mr. F. Newman in the passage here referred to all depend 
upon his assumption that St. Paul was writing to the Corinthians a treatise to 
prove the resurrection of our Lord ; whereas he was only reminding them of its 
principal proofs, which most of them knew in fuller detail already from his per- 
sonal teaching. 

Those 
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Those who in recent times have sought to eliminate the super- 
natural character of Christianity, have been much perplexed and 
embarrassed by the Acts of the Apostles. Its sharply defined 
historical outline obstinately refuses to melt away into a myth, 
and its record of miracles is clear and decisive. In order to rid 
themselves of this obstacle to their theory, some German writers 
have invented an arbitrary hypothesis, without a shadow of evi- 
dence, that the Acts ought to be dismembered into certain sup- 
posed original documents. This chimera, we are sorry to say, 
Mr. Jowett mentions as if it were a plausible supposition (i. 
109). Moreover, he seems to take peculiar pleasure in going 
out of his way to discredit the narrative of the Acts; accusing 
its author, for instance, not only of differing from St. Paul in 
details, but also of regarding ‘ the question of Jew and Gentile’ 
in a different point of view (i. 352, and also note on Gal. i. 
22). But Mr. Jowett has gone yet farther than this, for he has 
inserted two separate dissertations upon the Hore Pauline, in 
which he attempts to destroy the credit of that great work, which 
has for ever established the historical accuracy of the narrative of 
St. Luke.* We have already noticed Mr. Jowett’s extraordinary 
opinion that Paley’s perspicuity of style concealed the fallacies 
of his argument. The other cavils in the above-mentioned dis- 
sertations are worthy of this strange paradox. We wish that our 
space permitted us to go through them one by one, in order that 
we might show their feebleness ; yet we think the question be- 
tween Paley and Mr. Jowett may safely be left to the judgment 
of any candid reader, even on Mr. Jowett’s own statement of it. 
We cannot help, however, noticing one of his most perverse 
objections. He states it as a discrepancy between the Acts and 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, that the Epistles represent 
the Church as Gentile, whereas the Acts represent it as consisting 
of Jews, Proselytes, and Gentiles (Acts xvii. 4; Lachmann’s 
Text). Now he ought surely to have remembered that St. Paul 
habitually writes to Churches in one part of an Epistle as exclu- 
sively Gentile, which yet in another part of the very same 
Epistle he addresses as exclusively Jew; he turns himself, as it 
were, now to one section of his readers, now to another. The 
Epistles to the Galatians and Romans afford instances of this 





* An additional confirmation of the historical fidelity of the narrative in the 
Acts has recently been given by Mr. Smith’s very admirable work on ‘ The 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul.’ This work not only removes all the diffi- 
culties in the narrative of the shipwreck which had perplexed former interpreters 
(entirely from their ignorance of ancient navigation in general, and the navigation 
of the Levant in particular), but it also gives a demonstration, which may be called 
rigidly mathematical, from minute and undesigned coincidences in the narrative 
with itself, of St. Luke’s fidelity as an historian. A 

which 
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which Mr. Jowett himself has noticed. And moreover, he 
ought not to have forgotten that, even though the narrative of 
the Acts did not exist, we might have been quite certain that 
in a great commercial city like Thessalonica the nucleus of the 
Christian Church must inevitably have consisted of Jews and 
Proselytes, although these may soon have been outnumbered by 
the great multitude of Greeks (mou 2760s “EdxAnvwv), mentioned 
Acts xvii. 4. Not only does he blame Paley for omitting this 
imaginary ‘discrepancy,’ but he accuses him of falsely turning 
a difference connected therewith into a coincidence, in 1 Thess, 
ii. 14. This verse represents the Thessalonian converts as per- 
secuted ‘by their own countrymen,’ i. e. Greeks by Greeks ; 
whereas the first impression from Acts xvii. is, says Mr. Jowett, 
that the Thessalonian converts were Jews persecuted by Jews. 
Let the reader turn to the passage, and he will see that though 
the Jews are indeed mentioned in the Acts as the inciters of the 
tumult against the Christians of Thessalonica, yet the active 
agents in it are Greeks (trav dyogaiwy twas a&vdgas ovngous (verse 
5), rov Sauov (7b.) rov dy%Aov (verse 8). And the very fact of 
Mr. Jowett’s ‘ first impression’ justifies Paley in calling this an 
undesigned coincidence. 

* We are at a loss to conceive the object which could have pos- 
sessed Mr. Jowett to introduce irrelevantly into his book this 
most gratuitous assault upon a work which commands the uni- 
versal respect of Christendom. The only excuse for it is, that 
he really seems unable in many places to comprehend Paley’s 
argument. Thus he blames Paley because ‘he has worked out 
in separate details a subject which can only be regarded philo- 
sophically (by Hegelian philosophers, we presume) as a whole.’ 
-As if the argument from undesigned coincidences could be 
* worked out’ anyhow except in ‘ separate details. Thus again 
he says (i, 125) ‘the fallacy of Paley’s argument lies in the re- 
jection of the prima facie meaning of the Acts.’ Now whenever 
the same events are recorded in a narrative, and alluded to in 
contemporary letters, there will inevitably arise cases where 
prima facie narrative seems to be contradicted by some allusion 
in the letters. Any connected account of the Crimean cam- 

aign, for example, compared with the private letters published 
in the papers, will furnish fifty such instances, But in such 
cases it will generally be found, on examination, that the state- 
ments require some other explanation different from our first 
impressiou, by which the apparent contradiction is reconciled 
and turned into an undesigned coincidence. Of course there 
may be other cases where the narrative and the letters really con- 
tradict one another, without involving any want of veracity (but 
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only want of full information) in the. writers. We quite agree 
with Mr. Jowett that the occurrence of. such ccntradictions, if 
detected, between the Acts and the Epistles would not shake the 
truth of Christianity. But we cannot discover the advantage of 
creating such discrepancies where they do not exist. Mr, Jowett, 
however, seems determined to show his candour and liberality 
by acknowledging inaccuracy in the narrative of the Acts wher- 
ever such inaccuracy has been alleged by any infidel writer. 

Let us now pass on to the consideration of— 

Prop. 2. ‘ The Doctrines taught by the writers of the New Tes- 
tament are erroneous.’ 

We have already seen that Mr. Jowett thinks St. Paul mis- 
taken in resting the being of a God on the argument from final 
causes. He also enters into a long dissertation to show that the 
Apostle was in error in pronouncing the heathen blameable for 
their idolatry (Rom. i, 18, 19).—ii. 384-394. And, again, he 
says :— 

‘We acknowledge that there is a difference between the meaning of 
justification by faith to St. Paul and to ourselves. . . . The law is, 
indeed, dead to us, and we to the law, and yet the whole language of 
St. Paul is relative to what has not only passed away, but has left no 
trace of itself in the thoughts of men.’—ii. 459-460. 


But yet more startling is his assertion, that ‘a future life, as 
distinct from this, was not a part of the first preaching of the 
Gospel : "— 


‘We naturally ask, Why a future life, as distinct from this, was 
not made a part of the first preaching of the Gospel? Why, in 
other words, the faith of the first Christians did not exactly coincide 
with our own? There are many ways in which the answer to this 
question may be expressed. The philosopher will say that the dif- 
ference in the modes of thought of that age and our own rendered it 
impossible, humanly speaking, that the veil of sense should be alto- 
gether removed. The theologian will admit that Providence does not 
teach men that which they can teach themselves.’—i. 99. 


We never read a passage which supported a more false phi- 
losophy by a more gross historical misconception. What! a 
resurrection not taught by him who wrote the 15th chapter of 
the First of Corinthians? ‘ Impossible’ that the minds of St. 
Paul and St. John should grasp the idea of a future life distinct 
from this? And men, forsooth, ‘can teach themselves’ some 
higher notion of immortality than could be grasped by the sensual 
minds of the Apostles ! 

Akin to the above astounding revelation is the discovery that 
St. Paul, at the date of his first visits to Thessalonica, Athens, 
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and Corinth, made the essence of the Gospel consist in the hope of 
our Lord’s immediate advent :— 


‘It appears remarkable,’ says Mr. Jowett, with great naiveté, 
‘that St. Paul should make the essence of the Gospel consist, not in 
belief in Christ, or in taking up the cross of Christ, but in the hope of 
his coming again, Such, however, was the faith of the Thessalonian 
Church ; such is the tone and spirit of the Epistle. —i. 45. 


We do not mean to deny that the Apostolic Church did anti- 
cipate the return of Christ in their own generation ; but did they 
make the essence of the Gospel consist in this anticipation? God 
forbid! And this assertion has no foundation but the fact that 
the two very short letters to the Thessalonians are occupied 
chiefly with the coming of our Lord, and do not bring promi- 
nently forward the more usual topics of St. Paul. Let Mr. 
Jowett look at the life and writings of the late Mr, Bickersteth, 
who also believed that our Lord’s second coming was imme- 
diately at hand. He will find many of his letters and tracts ex- 
clusively occupied by the second Advent; but would it be true 
to infer that Mr. Bickersteth made the essence of the Gospel to 
consist in this expectation ? 

In connexion with this strange theory, Mr. Jowett teaches us 
that St. Paul entirely altered his views of the Gospel during the 
four years which intervened between his first visit to Corinth 
and his writing the First Epistle to the Corinthians, The Apostle 
himself confesses as much, it seems, in 2 Cor vy. 16: ‘Yea 
though I have known Christ according to the flesh, yet now I 
I know him no more. Mr. Jowett translates the last part of the 
verse, ‘ henceforth 1 will know him no more’ (i. 7). We have 
before remarked on his mistake in making yiwwoxouey future ; 
besides which he interpolates henceforth, which though in the 
Authorised Version is not in the original. The immense majority 
of commentators, both orthodox and heterodox, are agreed in 
thinking that St. Paul, when he says he had once ‘known Christ 
according to the flesh ’ (or entertained carnal notions of the 
Messiah), is speaking of the time before his conversion, Mr. 
Jowett, on the contrary, tells us that ‘it is the obvious intention 
of the Apostle to speak... .of his manner of preaching among 
those very Corinthians’ (i. 1); 3 and again ‘he was aware of a 
time when he had more nearly approximated to their Judaising 
tenets, or, in other words, had known Christ according to the flesh. 
That time must have been when he was known to them; when 
he was last at Corinth; that is to say, the very time when he was 
probably writing the Epistle to the Thessalonians’ (7d.). 

In order to help out this conclusion, the following subsidiary 
argument is adduced :— 

‘lt 
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‘ It is remarkable also, that long afterwards, in writing to the Philip- 
pians, he should have described this very time, the time, that is, of his 
writing the Epistle to the Thessalonians, though more than fourteen 
years after his conversion, as the beginning of the Gospel, iv. 15.’— 
1. 9. 

This is a specimen of exegesis perfectly unique. St. Paul re- 
minds the Philippians that they had sent him money ‘ in the 
beginning of the Gospel ;? that is, when the Gospel first came 
among them, According to Mr. Jowett, he meant to say, when 
he (Paul) preached an imperfect Gospel. Who ever dreamed 
before of an interpretation so whimsical as this ? 

In answer to the hypothesis itself, we will only remind our 
readers that the Galatians received the Gospel from St. Paul a 
short time before the Thessalonians; and that when he wrote his 
Epistle to the Galatians (about the same time with 2 Cor.) he 
certainly was not aware that his views of the Gospel had altered 
so fundamentally. On the contrary, he tells them, ‘Though I 
myself (%ueis) or an angel from heaven should preach to you a 
Gospel different from that which I preached to you, let him be 
accursed,’ And throughout the Epistle he repeatedly recurs to 
this assertion, that the Gospel which they at first received 
from him was the true and the only Gospel. If Mr. Jowett’s 
opinion were correct, how easily might they have retorted upon 


the apostle: ‘When you first came among us, you made the 
essence of the Gospel to consist, not in the belief in Christ, but in 
the hope of his coming again.’ ! 

Since, however, Mr. Jowett believes that St. Paul so rapidly 
and fundamentally changed his own doctrines, there is no wonder 
that he should believe him to have differed from the doctrine of 
the other Apostles, This opinion he thus expresses :— 


* Amid such fluctuation and variety of opinions we can imagine Paul 
and Apollos, or Paul and Peter, preaching side by side in the church 
of Corinth or of Antioch, like Wesley and Whitfield in the last 
century, or Luther and Calvin at the Reformation, with a sincere re- 
verence for each other, not abstaining from commmenting on or 
condemning each other’s doctrine or practice, and yet also forgetting 
their differences in their common zeal to save the souls of men. Per- 
sonal regard is quite consistent with differences of religious belief.’ — 
i. 337. 

It may be replied that there is no evidence of any difference of 
religious belief between the Apostles. Nay, on the very occasion 
when St. Paul rebuked St. Peter for his timid practice, he founded 
his rebuke upon their agreement in doctrine, See Gal. ii. 14-17. 

Mr. Williams, in his ‘ Rational Godliness,’ gives an estimate of 
the authority of the Apostles no higher than that of Mr. Jowett. 
His view may be gathered from the following passages :— a 
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‘ On this ground that the Apostles generally saw our Lord, and had 
the best means of ‘information as to his religion, their writings seem to 
be properly. added to those of the Old Testament, which they explain. 
They were men, indeed, compassed with infirmities like ourselves, and 
they professed only. to know in part, and to prophesy in part. Yet Ged 
has not, given us.any higher written authority,’—( Rational Godliness, 


P- 79) 

‘ Nor would it be modest to weigh the personal authority of even 
the most spiritual teacher now against that of the Apostles who fol- 
lowed Christ; but yet we need not suppose that the arm of the Eternal 
is shortened, or that His Holy Spirit ever ceases to animate the devout 
heart.’—(ib. p. 298.) 

* If that Spirit by which holy men spake of old is for ever a living 
anda present power, its later lessons may well transcend its earlier ; 
and there may reside in the Church a power of bringing out of her 
treasury things new as well as things old.’—(id. p. 289.) 

‘It may be that the Lord writes the Bible on the same principle as 
the Lord builds the city; or that He teaches the Psalmist to sing in 
the same sense as He teaches his fingers to fight ; thus, that the composi- 
tion of Scripture is attributed to the Almighty just as sowing and 
thrashing are said to be taught by Him? —(. p- 292.) 


Whence it follows that the doctrines and precepts of the 
Apostles are as likely to be incorrect as the methods of rural 
economy practised by their contemporaries ; and that they may 
be surpassed as completely by the. modern church as the agri- 
culture of Palestine is surpassed by the agriculture of Scotland. 

After all this, it is really a comfort to be informed that— 


‘The Church of our own land has stamped it [the Scriptures] with 
authority, by adopting it as her written law.’—(Rational Godliness, 
p- 288.) 

So that we may still regard the New Testament as invested 
with the same authority as the Canons of Convocation. 

Some theologians have attempted to draw a distinction between 
the written and the oral teaching of the Apostles. The authors 
before us make no such separation, but think the founders of our 
religion equally fallible, whether they wrote or spoke. Mr. 
Jowett’s estimate of St. Paul is lower in this respect than any 
we have before seen. He tells us of the Apostle, that ‘in his 
manner of teaching he wavers between opposite views or pre- 
cepts in successive verses’ (i. 291). ' And, again, that ‘ he seems 
to desert his original standing-ground, and to alternate between the 
two sides of his own mind’ (ii. 110); with many other statements 
to the same effect, which, however, may perhaps. be meant only to 
indicate that. St,Paul, unconsciously acted upon the Hegelian 
‘ doctrine of contradiction,» But he is also guilty, we are told, 
of frequent‘ awkwardiiess'‘of ‘expression’ (ii. 124); was ‘ in- 
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capable of mastering the language in which he wrote,’ (ii. 146); 
‘could not distinguish argument from illustration’ (i. 284,* and 
ii, 180); and is constantly guilty of ‘ the opposition of particles; 
not of ideas’ (ii. 63). He was remarkable for an ‘absence of: 
human knowledge’ (i. 295).f' He could ‘not; ‘consistently with 
the modes of thought of his age,’ distinguish between moral evil 
and ceremonial impurity’ (ii. 118); t and itis very doubtful, as 
we have seen, whether he was ‘capable of weighing evidence’ 
i, 300). 

( Besides these defects, most of which he derived, we perceive, 
from ‘ the modes of thought of his age,’ other peculiarities per- 
sonal to himself are ascribed to. the Apostle. In the first place, 
he is represented as absorbed in a continual state of vision and 
ecstacy, whether in the body or out of the body he could not 
tell ;§ living im a ‘twilight’ between this world and the next. 
He ‘ must have appeared to the rest of mankind like a visionary,’ 
and is compared to the ecstatic saints of the middle ages (i. 
298). And the ‘ revelations’ which he received for his personal 
guidance are likened to the intimations of the Demon of So- 
crates.|| We confess that this, together with a note on the term 
Revelation at Gal, i. 12, reminds us painfully of the following 
utterance of Mr. Emerson :— 


‘ We distinguish the announcements of the soul, its manifestations of 
its own nature, by the term Revelation. These are always attended 
by the emotion of the sublime; for this communication is an influx/of 
the Divine mind into our mind. . . . The character and duration of 


* This incapacity, however, he shared (we are here told) with his contemporaries ; 
for ‘to an Alexandrian writer of the first century the question itself [whether this 
is an argument or an illustration] could hardly have heen made intelligible.’, Such 
is the power of ‘ modes of thought!’ 

+ This is another example of the rash assertions with which this book abounds. 
St. Paul, far from being destitute of human knowledge, had received the most 
elaborate Rabbinical education, under Gamaliel, the most celebrated of the Jewish 
Rabbis ; and that he was not'ignorant of Greek literature is proved. by the occur- 
renee of three quotations from Greek poets in the extant portion of his works. 

}. ‘It may be further maintained, not only that there was no such distinction in 
the mind of the apostle, but that, consistently with the modes of thought of his age, 
there could not have been such, 

* > * * * 


When a Jew spoke of the law, it never occurred to him to ask whether he meant 
the moral or ceremonial law; or, when he spoke of sin, to distinguish whether he 
intended moral evil or ceremonial impurity.’—ii. 118. 

§ St. Paul uses this expression once, to deseribe his impression of a single 
vision; Mr. Jowett constantly refers to it as representing the apostle’s: habitual 
state of mind. 

ll ‘Kar& axoxdavyw, by revelation. Comp. i. 12, and Acts xvi. 8. The apostle 
means, that he went up, not because he was sent for, but because it was revealed 
to him that he should. go. Compare, so far as a heathen parallel is in point, the 
Jams exusiov Of Socrates, which in the same way gave intimations respecting his 
going out and coming in.’— Note on Gal. ii. 2. 
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this enthusiasm varies with the state of the individual ; from an eestacy, 
a trance, and prophetic inspiration, to the faintest glow of virtuous 
emotion. A certain tendency to insanity has always attended the open- 
ing of the religious sense in men, as if blasted with excess of light. 
The trances of Socrates, the union of Plotinus, the vision of Porphyry, 
the conversion of Paul, the aurora of Behmen, the convulsions of 
George Fox, the illumination of Swedenborg, are of this kind.’ — 
(Emerson’s Oversoul.) 


Connected with this topic is Mr. Jowett’s singular suggestion 
that the Apostle was ‘afflicted with palsy’ (i. 303). From 
what he says in vol. ii. p. 206, it appears that he grounds this 
hypothesis on St. Paul’s use of the words ‘fear and trembling,’ as 
describing his own state during his first visit to Corinth. But 
Mr. Jowett surely forgot that this peculiarly Pauline expression 
occurs four times (1 Cor, ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; Eph. vi.5; Phil. 
ii. 12); and that once only is it used of St. Paul himself. In 
all the four passages it is used to express eager anxiety, such as 
would be sometimes called in English ‘tremulous eagerness.’ For 
instance, the Philippians are exhorted to ‘work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling, which Mr. Jowett could 
hardly interpret as a desire that they might all be smitten with 
paralysis. Had he remembered that palsy impairs the mental 
powers, we think he would have abstained from this suggestion. 

Not less painful are the following negations :— 

‘ He who felt the whole creation groaning and travailing together 
until now, was not like the Greek drinking in the life of nature at 
every pore. He who through Christ was crucified to the world, and 
the world to him, was not in harmony with nature, nor nature with 
him. The manly form, the erect step, the fullness of life and beauty, 
could not have gone along with such a consciousness as this; any more 
than the taste for literature and art could have consisted with the 
thought, “ not many wise, not many learned, not many mighty.” ’—i. 
299 


Had Pascal no taste for literature? Nay, have we not lately 
learned how Ampére lived and died with the Imitatio Christi 
in his heart and on his lips ?*—Ampére, whose capacious 
intellect comprehended the whole cycle of human knowledge, 
while to the mathematical and physical sciences he added a new 
and vast province, conquered by his own genius. Again, are 
men of ‘manly form and erect step,’ physically incapacitated 
from sharing in that ‘ death with Christ,’ whereof, according 
to St. Paul, not himself only but all Christians are partakers? 
Is a man in truth out of harmony with nature who feels the 





* See the biographical notice of Ampére in the Eloges of Arago, noticed in the 
last number of the Quarterly Review. 
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whole creation groaning and travailing together, in expecta- 
tion of a more glorious birth—who feels in his inmost heart 
the pain and sickness, the wrong and cruelty, the pangs of 
hopeless anguish which desolate the world, and by the very 
depth of his sympathy is raised above the gloomy present to 
the anticipation of a brighter future, where sin and evil shall 
be no more? Is not such a feeling in truer harmony with nature 
than that heartless optimism which denies the wretchedness 
that we see, which stops its ears against the groans of the crea- 
tion, and can prophesy nothing better than an eternal repetition 
of this miserable existence ? * 

We now come to the third and last of the above-mentioned 
subsidiary propositions, namel y— 

Prop. 8. * The morality of the New Testament is erroneous.’ 

Unbelievers, though differing infinitely among themselves 
upon all questions of practical morality, yet are agreed in think- 
ing themselves competent to sit in judgment upon the Christian 
standard of ethics, and to pronounce it defective. And even the 
Christian writers before us have expressed themselves as though 
they meant to concur in such an imputation. Thus Mr. Jowett 
says— 


‘ Many are the texts which we either silently drop or insensibly 
modify, with which the spirit of modern society seems almost unavoid- 
ably to be at variance. The blessing on the poor, and the “ hard say- 
ings” respecting rich men, are not in accordance even with the better 
mind of the present age. We cannot follow the simple precept, “ Swear 
not at all,” without making an exception for the custom of our courts 
oflaw. [An exception made by our Lord himself, when he answered 
on oath before the Sanhedrim.] We dare not quote the words, 
* Go sell all thou hast and give to the poor,” without adding the 
caution, “ Beware, lest in making the copy thou break the pattern” ’ [as 
if this had ever been given as a general precept }.—ii. 314. 


So in the note upon the precept, ‘ Revenge not yourselves,’ we 
read— 


‘ The principle here laid down may be sometimes a counsel of perfec- 
tion; that is to say, a principle which, in the mixed state of human 
things, it is impossible to carry out in practice.’—ii. 308. 


Is not St. Augustine’s principle of interpretation a truer key 
to such precepts; the principle, namely, that they apply not to 





* Mr. Jowett, as we see by his commentary, has not apprehended the argu- 
ment of St, Paul in the noble passage to which he refers—an argument no less 
original than profound.’ The very struggles which all animated beings make 
against pain and death show, says the apostle, that pain and death are not a part 
of the proper laws of their nature, but a bondage imposed upon them from without ; 
and thus the very struggle is a prophecy of future triumph. 
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the outward act, but'to the spirit in which the act is done ; ac- 
cording to the maxim, * the malice: makes the murder.’ 

Mr. Williams seems to think the standard of Pauline morality 
much below that to which we have at present attained. He re- 
peats the often refuted calumny that St. Paul defends slavery— 


as if one could defend that which nobody attacked—with the 
observation— 


* Some have defended slavery, because they truly observe that St. 
Paul’s Epistles do defend it, and even condemn attempts to abolish it 
as the work of men “ proud, knowing nothing” (1 Tim. vi. 2-4).’ 

This is a very glaring misinterpretation, as a glance at the ori- 
ginal will prove ; though the faulty translation of érepodidazxadrci 
in the Authorised Version may seem to countenance it. St. Paul, 
in the passage referred to, is speaking of the heretical teachers 
against whom the epistle is directed. There was no ‘ abolitionist 
party’ in the Roman Empire under the reignof Nero, And as to 
‘defending slavery,’ while St. Paul speaks of the duties of slaves 
and masters under their existing relations, he lays down prin- 
ciples destined to abolish it; and in the very epistle here mis- 
quoted, he classes slave-dealers* among the worst of criminals 
(1 Tim, i. 10), Mr. Williams, however, shuts his eyes to this, 
and endeavours to make St, Paul a defender of slavery, for the 
sake of establishing the position that ‘ our religion is one thing, 
ag 033 books which record it are another.’—( Rational Godliness, 
p- 303. 

Mr, Jowett also appears to countenance the belief that the 
morality of the Gospel is behind that of the age, in the following 
passage :— 


‘ There are lessons of which the world is the keeper no less than the 
Church. Especially have earnest. and sincere Christians reason to 
reflect, if ever they see the moral sentiments of mankind directed 
against. them,’—ii. 420. 

And hence he claims the right to 


* read the Scriptures by the light of those principles, whether of criti- 
cism or of morality, which, in our own age, we cannot but feel and 
know.’—ii. 144. 

Nay, further, he seems anxious to sweep away every trace of an 
ethical code from the New Testament by the following proposi- 
tion :— 


‘ The truth seems to be that the Scripture lays down no rule appli- 
cable to individual cases, or separable from the circumstances under 
which it is given.’—ii. 314. 








* Avdparodicrais, Which is inadequately translated in the Authorised Version. 
av " Ss 
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Is this true? Let us recal] to mind some of the moral. rules 
of Scripture... The first that occur to us-are such as these—‘ Lie 
not one to another ’+-‘ Forgive your enemies’—‘ Put not away 
your wives’—‘ Steal no more, but rather labour ’—‘ Be ye kind 
one to another ’—*‘ Fornication and all uncleanness, let it not be 
once named.among you.’ Is it true that these rules are. not 
separable from the circumstances under which they were given ? 
Is it true that their applicability is restricted to the cases of the 
first converts? Is it true that they are now not applicable to 
individual cases? Nay, is not the reverse of Mr. Jowett’s 
maxim true? Should we not rather say, the moral rules of the 
New Testament are universal rules, and may still be applied as 
of old to our own individual cases ? 

It is certain that a complete ethical code, entering into almost 
all the duties of domestic and social life, may be compiled from 
the New Testament; nay, many single epistles of St. Paul 
would furnish a large contribution to such a code. Can we sup- 
pose that this body of morality was incorporated into the 
Christian canon by accident? or merely put there to mislead 
mankind ? . 

But it is argued that morality is immutable, and cannot be 
altered even by Divine enactment; and this, no doubt, is the 
feeling which inclines Mr. Jowett and others to deny the exist- 
ence of a code of positive morality in Scripture. We do not 
dispute the immutability of morality; but the question is, 
whether men are immutably moral? Can they, in the first place, 
from the moral instincts or intuitions (which confessedly give no 
verdict on details) infallibly deduce the concrete rules of duty? 
And if they could, would not the sanction of an authoritative 
code be, even then, a great help to human weakness? On this 
point we may surely appeal to experience. Is there any Christian 
who has not felt his evil passions checked by the recollection of 
some such verses as those we have just quoted? In the hour of 
temptation, when revenge, or pride, or selfishness, has well nigh 
gained the victory over his better impulses, does he not instinc- 
tively cling for support to such words as these?—‘ Love your 
enemies ’—‘ Be not high-minded ’—‘ In honour preferring one 
another ’—‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ At such 
moments it is not from the elaborate deduetions of ethical treatises, 
but from the accents which we believe to be the voice of God, 
that strength is furnished to the soul. 

The only result of such views as those of the authors before 
us,” is to reduce the Christian revelation to the level of a human 


philosophy. 





_ * It is needless for us, after the discussion it has provoked, to say a word on 
Mr. 
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philosophy. If we ascribe no positive authority to the teaching 
of Christ and his Apostles; if we refuse to submit our private 
opinion to their doctrine, our private practice to their precepts ; 
if, in short, we refuse to yield them the same submission which 
would reasonably be demanded from a human child towards his 
earthly father; it can only be because we do not really believe 
that they were commissioned to declare the will of God to man. 
If the founders of our faith were supernaturally empowered to 
found it, their faith must be received in silence as our own; if 
not, they are no more to us than Plato or Confucius. It is vain 
to say with Mr. Jowett, ‘ he who leads the life of Paul has 
already set his seal that Paul’s words are true,’ if we only mean 
that Paul’s words are true when we happen to agree with 
him. It is vain to say with Mr. Williams (after denying that our 
faith rests on miraculous evidence), ‘Where then are our evi- 
dences ? It may be answered in two words—the character of Christ 
and the doctrine of Christ’ (p. 394). For, according to these 
views, the doctrine of Christ is false, unless it be countersigned 
by the approval of our understanding; and even the character of 
Christ may be consistently disparaged by those who start from 
the premises of Mr. Newman.* 

But are we contending then, it may be asked, for that exploded 
doctrine of verbal inspiration which denies all human authorship 
to the sacred canon? Do we think it necessary for the safety of 
Christianity that the Apostles should have been infallible in all 
the matters of historical, archeological, astronomical, or topo- 
graphical information to which they may casually allude? 
That be far from us. On the contrary, we quite agree with Mr. 
Williams, that the advocates of such a notion, which was utterly 
unknown to the primitive church, are most effectually doing the 
work of infidelity. There is much truth in what he says of them, 
that 


‘as for the many inquiries of great literary and historical interest 





Mr. Jowett’s Dissertation on the Atonement, which has excited more sensation 
than any other portion of his book, further than to remark that it is taken almost 
verbatim et literatim out of the ‘ Aids to Reflection’ of Coleridge (pp. 257-270). 
Mr. Jowett might perhaps have expected that the reading public would recognise 
a portion of so remarkable and so well-known a work. But the immense over- 
growth of modern literature is continually burying itself (‘Romam sub Rom4’) ; 
and not one book in a million can now be remembered twenty years after it is 
ublished. There is, however, one difference between Coleridge’s mode of treat- 
ing the subject and that of Mr. Jowett, viz., that the former speaks with reveren- 
tial awe and gentleness of the received opinions, which the latter might at least 
have imitated. Nor can we even fully understand the consistency of Mr. 
Jowett’s objections; for Justice, Mercy, and Expiation form a triad in precise 
accordance with his own philosophy. 
. - __ the chapter on the Moral Imperfection of Christ, in Newman’s ‘ Phases of 
‘aith,’ 
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which the criticism of the sacred volume involves, they have so pre- 
judged such questions, that they either will not acquire the knowledge 
requisite to answer them, . . . . or they even raise an outery against 
the investigation of any more consistent student, as if it were a triumph 
of infidelity—and thereby they most unwisely make it so,’ 


The opinion which we maintain is very different from that of 
these worshippers of the letter. Our ground is briefly this: 
that if Christianity be a Divine revelation at all, then the mes- 
sengers divinely commissioned to reveal it must be authoritative 
in the subject matter of the revelation—that is, in religious and 
moral truth, 

But it may be alleged that, if we give up the verbal infalli- 
bility, we cannot accurately distinguish, in every case, between 
the two elements, the human and the divine, which we acknow- 
ledge to co-exist. As this difficulty was answered in an Article 
which appeared not long since in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ * we 
need now only say, that it may safely be left to the conscientious 
judgment of the Christian to draw the line of separation ; and that, 
if in some cases of minor importance some uncertainty may exist 
as to where the line should fall, a similar or greater difficulty 
will encounter him upon any other theory of inspiration. For 
we must never forget that a creed without a difficulty is an 
impossibility. We may be Pyrrhonians if we please, and suspend 
our judgment altogether; but if that dreary blankness of soul 
cannot satisfy our spiritual instincts, then, in choosing our 
standing-point, the only question we have to answer is—where 
are the difficulties the fewest? Unless, indeed, we imagine 
that we can escape, with Hegel, from the perplexities which 
baffle our reason, by reducing them under a new denomination, 
and baptising them ‘the moments of the idea.’ 

But we must not ignore another argument which is brought 
in defence of the free criticism of our modern teachers. ‘ You 
admit,’ they say, ‘that the Apostles declared the teaching of the 
Old Testament to be imperfect, and its ethics to be superseded 
by a higher morality ; why may not we claim the same liberty 
of judging the teaching of the Apostolic age, which that age 
itself exercised respecting the inspired teachers of their fathers ? 
We answer that, if our new instructors possess the same divine 
authority as the Apostles, then, but not otherwise, they have the 
right to supersede the Apostolic teaching by their own. When 
St. Paul announced that the Law was done away in Christ, he 
claimed to speak with the voice and in the power of God. When 
our Lord passed sentence of imperfection on the moral precepts 





* On the Eclipse of Faith, in the Quarterly Review for September, 1854, P 
o 
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of Moses, it was because Hr was greatér than Moses. But as 
that sentence which pronounced the: Law imperfect virtually 
abolished Judaism, so would the revelation of religious error in 
the Gospel virtually abolish Christianity. 

Nor, if we may venture to judge of the future by the past, will 
any such new religion ever fix the belief, or even arrest the atten- 
tion of mankind, unless it appeals to some supernatural attes- 
tation. Metaphysicians may tell the world that it ought not to 
ascribe spiritual value to outward wonders; they may even allege 
that no external revelation can be authoritative in matters of 
religion or morality. But they will talk in vain. They are 
refuted by the whole course of history, and by the nature of man. 
And thus we see, in fact, that those who adopt the system we 
have described—those who think the doctrines of the Apostles 
obsolete, and their morality erroneous—do in the infinite ma- 
jority of cases (indeed in all cases but those of one or two ex- 
ceptional and solitary specuiators) openly reject Christianity 
altogether, They may, perhaps, express their opinion in terms 
less coarse than those of Miss Martineau, but substantially they 
agree with her, that ‘the Christian religion is no better than an 
old wife’s fable.’ Such unhappy attempts as those before us 
to reconcile contradictions, and blend together creeds diametri- 
cally opposed, are spurned by the common sense of mankind. 
Cobwebs like these, spun in the meditative brain of monastic 
philosophers, are too fine-drawn for the perception of the multi- 
tude, and are brushed aside by the rough reason of the world. 
Not thus are practical understandings reconciled to religion— 
not thus is solved the problem~of the age. Nor should it be 
forgotten that, after all, this, in the view of all patriotic and reli- 
gious men, is not to create a faith for the educated units, but 
to Christianise the uneducated millions. And the publication 
of these transcendental doctrines, far from lending aid to such 
a task, renders its accomplishment more difficult, by exciting 
suspicions of insincerity against the teachers, and of rottenness 
against the creed of Christendom. 

The tendency which has produced the works before us is 
nothing new in the history of the Church of England. The 
revolution of the wheel has brought us once more into the same 
current. of opinion which prevailed at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The tolerant and catholic Christianity 
which seems for the moment in the ascendant, may lapse into 
the rejection of all fixed belief, or into cold indifferentism— just 
as the spirit of Tillotson was superseded by the spirit of Hoadly. 
The pantheism of Lord Bolingbroke is once more popular; 
many an utterance of Emerson may be found under a poetical 
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form in the ‘Essay:on Man’ and Pope’s ‘universal prayer’ to 
‘Jehovah, Jove,.or Lord,’ would serve ‘as ;a summary of Theo- 
dore Parker’s ‘ absolute religion.’ 

It is not useless, therefore, to. remember what were the fruits 
of such theories in a former age; what was the effect upon the 
national morality of substituting a mutilated Christianity for the 
preaching of the Faith. -Is it not a matter of history that the 
social regeneration for which England in the present cen- 
tury has reason to thank God, was inaugurated by the restora- 
tion of an earnest faith in Revelation; that the suppression of 
the slave-trade, the abolition of slavery, the education of the 
poor, the conversion of the heathen, originated in the revival of 
religious zeal and love? In remembrance of these things, we 
repudiate all expurgated editions of the Gospel. And if any 
good men have been tempted to mutilate Christianity in the hope 
of making religion easier to the atheist, we trust that they may 
open their eyes in time to the true nature of the problem which 
they have vainly sought to solve ; we trust that their talents may 
no longer be employed in paving the way for a retrograde pil- 
gtimage to the shrines of Paganism, which can but end, as it did 
before, in turning the ministers of Christ into ‘the apes of 
Epictetus ;’ we trust that they may learn ere long to recognise 
the eternal truth contained in the question of St. Paul—‘ What 
communion hath light with darkness? What concord hath Christ 
with Belial? or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel?’ 








Arr. VI.—Sir Uvedale Price on the Picturesque, with an Essay 
on the Origin of Taste, and much Original Matter by Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. Edinburgh and London, 1842. 


[% the revolution of taste which took ‘place in the course of - 
the last century, a new theory of laymg out pleasure-grounds 
was invented, which, under the name of ‘ Landscape Gardening,’ 
for the first time professed to! apply the principles of painting + 
heighten the beauties of nature. It is, in fact; the art of pro- 
ducing a picture-with the natural materials, and has reasonably 
adopted the word ‘picturesque’ to designate the elements and 
combinations best suited to its purpose. At first the word was 
timidly introduced, with» the apology of italics and inverted 
commas; but soon it figured boldly in capitals, and upon title- 

pages, an acknowledged denizen of the English vocabulary. 
On its first appearance the picturesque engrossed no small: 
share 
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share of public attention. Its relation to beauty, the theory of 
which was the fashionable problem of the day, and its application 
to gardening, about which nobody was agreed, became the 
favourite theme of all who pretended to taste, and supplied the 
matter for countless pamphlets, ‘ epistles,’ and essays, both in 
prose and verse. It is singular that at the present time, when 
the taste for gardening is so widely diffused, few or no attempts 
have been made to illustrate the theory of the art which all are 
practising. Yet it cannot be said that the subject has been ex- 
hausted. Our predecessors assuredly have left us no immutable 
standard for imitation ; for, recent as is the revolution which they 
cried up as the triumph of refinement, we are now far advanced in 
a counter-revolution. The modern improver is replanting the 
avenue and replacing the mullions which his grandfather removed 
with universal applause ; or in digging out his new parterre he ex- 
cavates the foundations of his ancestor’s terrace ; that very terrace 
which his predecessor levelled to make way for the curves and 
the sweeps which he was told would ‘bring nature to his parlour 
windows ;’ and so far are the controversies of the last age from 
supplying us with any fixed principles for our future guidance, 
that, though many of the works to which they gave rise 
contain tasteful remarks and useful suggestions, their reasonings 
for the most part are grounded on a false hypothesis of the nature 
and character of the picturesque, an error which still survives to 
perplex our judgment and vitiate our practice. Among the 
many who have adopted this mistaken theory, Sir Uvedale Price 
is distinguished by his practical knowledge of his subject, and 
the charm of style and richness of illustration with which he has 
adorned it, The moment seems favourable for reviving the dis- 
cussion, inasmuch as the public is enough interested in all that 
relates to the garden to consider the subject with attention, and 
free enough from controversial bias to entertain it without pre- 
judice. 

It is remarkable that, strongly as the love of nature is im- 
planted in the human breast, the power of appreciating her 
highest beauties, the taste for ‘ landscape,’—that is to say, the 
scientific taste—was not developed till a comparatively late pe- 
riod, and the garden for many ages was considered chiefly as 
a means of supplying the wants, and of ministering to the lux- 
uries of life. Among the remains of antiquity we find but 
few traces of picturesque feeling ; and of the garden so little is 
said that the many blanks which occur in its history must be 
filled up by conjecture, from our knowledge of the common 
instincts of humanity, rather than from any notices left us by 
the classic writers, ; 
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In the great monarchies of the East, indeed, we have reason for 
believing that the garden at a very early date formed an item 
in the inventory of royal luxuries, The hanging-gardens of 
Babylon supply the first instance of the modern terrace, and 
of a triumph of art over nature, which it then required the 
resources of an empire to achieve. In the rich, well-watered 
plains of Assyria large enclosures were planted with every variety 
of tree and shrub, where the luxurious monarch shut himself 
up to forget the cares of the world in the pleasures of the chace ; 
and if anything like the English pleasure-ground, or rather per- 
haps the royal hunting-forest of the Continent, is to be found 
in antiquity, these ‘ paradises’ supply the type. But the Greek 
notion of a garden must have been very simple. In the rocky 
soil of Greece water was the great desideratum for horticulture, 
and irrigation without labour formed the ideal of all luxury. 
Fruits and vegetables to gratify the palate, flowers to please the 
smell, and trees to afford a shade, comprise all that can be wanted 
for sensual enjoyment; and the combination of these forms 
Homer’s notion of an enchanted garden :— 


‘Its size,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘was’ four acres; and the trees 
were apples, figs, pears, pomegranates, olives, and vines. Alcinous’s 
garden was planted by the poet, enriched by him with the fairy gift of 
eternal summer, and, no doubt, an effort of imagination surpassing any- 
thing he had ever seen. As he has bestowed on the same happy prince 
a palace with brazen walls and columns of silver, he certainly intended 
the garden should be proportionably magnificent. We are sure, there- 
fore, that as late as Homer’s age, an enclosure of four acres, compre- 
hending orchard, vineyard, and kitchen-garden, was a stretch of luxury 
the world [Homer’s world] at that time had never seen.’ 

But, in truth, we hear little of gardening in Europe till the 
supremacy of a single master had secured peace abroad, and 
silenced the struggles of ambition at home. Horace’s complaints 
of the luxury of the age indicate that in the frugal period of the 
republic, and the turbulent times of the triumvirs, men’s thoughts 
were otherwise engaged. 

The Roman villa of imperial days resembled the Italian 
villa of the sixteenth century, to which it served as model ; ex- 
ceeding it, perhaps, in length of portico and extent of build- 
ings, but falling short of it in the magnificence of the garden 
decorations, the vastness of the waterworks, and the extent of 
the walks. We might, perhaps, draw a contrary inference from 
the threat which Horace holds out of a deficiency of corn, wine, 
and oil, to be caused by the spread of princely palaces, with 
their groves of planes, and their beds of violets, myrtles, and all 
the wilderness of sweets; but as in another ode on the same 
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subject * he expresses an apprehension that the fishes will be 
seriously inconvenienced by the stately piles of masonry built 
out into the sea, we must set down the whole as a poetical ex- 
aggeration, too light to weigh against the minute account which 
Pliny and others have left us of their villas.f 

Extensive pleasure-grounds for exercise are the creations of 
colder climates, and of modern habits. The Romans were con- 
tent with the narrower limits of the ‘ gestatio’ or open walk—the 
crypto-porticus for wet weather ; the cool arcade for the summer 
heats. And there the great and wise at certain hours of the 
day took their pompous stroll, followed by some secretary, who 
read to them, or by some rhetorician, who ‘ disputed’ with them, 
or more probably made philosophical discussion the vehicle for 
administering his daily dose of flattery. 

To suppose that sites could be so exquisitely chosen as were 
those of the Roman villas, and buildings so tastefully constructed, 
except by men who had a strong perception of beauty, is im- 
possible. Even now the broken arcades running along the sides 
of the hills embellish the views they were built to command. 
The basements, whose ruins are yet visible, projecting into the 
calm bright bays of the Mediterranean, and crowned with por- 
ticoes of marble, must have produced an effect of singular 
beauty and luxury. But it is nevertheless true that there is 
nothing in classic literature to mark that the ancients had 
analysed the cause of their enjoyment, or even that they had 
been close observers of visible objects. We remember no 
description of atmospheric effects, no allusion to purple moun- 
tains or grey distances; scarcely even any mention of the blue 
sky. Among the remains of ancient art we have no indications 
of landscape painting. The few approaches to it which are 
to be found on the walls of Pompeii display perspective that is 
positively Chinese in its extravagance. 

Horace professes himself—and no doubt he was—a _ pas- 
sionate admirer of the country; witty or sentimental, he raves 
about it. He was vain of his taste, vain of his eloquence in 
defending it ; but in his self-provoked controversy with Priscus,{ 
as on all similar occasions, he talks only of mild winters, cool 
groves, odorous turf, and limpid waters. His raptures about 
Tibur and Tarentum end in oil and honey, vines and orchards. 
Sir William Temple gravely regrets that Virgil § ‘ had not time’ 
to give us his notions on the art of gardening. But, an author 





* Lib. ii. 15, and jii. 1. 
+ Occasionally, however, the gardens of the great (those of Sallust and Pompey, 
for instance) were of considerable size. 
¢ Epist. x. lib. i. Ruris amatores, &c. § Georgic. iv. 116. 
himself, 
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himself, Sir William should have understood that when a poet 
complains he wants ‘time, he means the subject wants interest ; 
and when Virgil intimates that gardening was inferior in poetical 
capability to agriculture, he shows ‘clearly how little he associated 
with it the idea of intellectual pleasure ;' and, indeed, in the 
sketch which he gives of what he would have told us, ‘had his 
limits allowed him,’ he mentions little but the raising of pot- 
herbs and the treatment of fruit-trees. 

The first landscape gardener, of whom we have any clear and 
distinct account, ‘was the Emperor Nero, whom we have always 
suspected of being a man of much greater taste and accomplish- 
ment than his historians have been willing to allow. To punish 
the tyrant for his cruelty, they have denied him when dead the 
praise which, above all else, he coveted when alive. We learn from 
Tacitus that the ruins of Rome, after the fire, let in views of the 
distant country, and supplied bold masses of foreground, which 
pleased his cultivated eye. To enjoy this new pleasure he built a 
house, and surrounded it with what has since been called a land- 
scape.* But he was before his age. The idea was obviously 
not understood even by the historian who records its execution : 
his landscape garden perished with him. A prejudice naturally 
existed against all he had done; and to turn Rome into one of 
Pannini’s groups of ruins was beyond the power even of the 
Cesars. 

Adrian, in his gigantic villa (the ruins of which present 
such a tangled mass of romantic beauty beneath the hills of 
Tivoli) endeavoured to reproduce all that he had most admired 
in his ceaseless journeys, and accordingly he contrived an imi- 
tation of the vale of Tempe: but vast as is the circuit of the 
enclosure, his Tempe must have wanted size to give it the truth 
of nature. It cannot have much exceeded the proportions of a 
jardin Anglais at Versailles; and probably the rowing up and 
down in the shade, which A¢lian dwells on as the chief charm 
of the original, realized the impression which the gorge of the 
Peneus had left on the Imperial landscape gardener. /Elian’s 
account, which is very minute, suggests a thousand striking 
images of deep recesses, of dark woods, and graceful trees bending 
over the placid river as it dimples on its way, ‘like oil,’ 


‘ Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full.’ 


We cannot suppose the writer quite insensible to the beauties he 
describes ; but when he boasts that the rocks are completely con- 





* Tacit. Annal, xv. 42. 
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cealed by the shrubs and the grass,* he shows at least that he is 
no landscape painter. Whether Adrian was more advanced in 
critical taste cam never be known, but he is entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt; and, at all events, he stands conspicuous 
among the first who attempted to create a landscape. 

The villa.of Diocletian, at Salona, is said to have been mag- 
nificent ; but. if his answer to Maximian is rightly reported, when 
the restless old man urged him to resume the reins of the Em- 
pire, it was not the glorious view of the blue Adriatic, and the 
graceful lines of the distant mountains; nor even his terraces and 
plane trees, to which he pointed to justify his love of his retreat; 
he showed, says Gibbon, the cabbages planted by his own hand ; 
and, with a smile of pity, ‘refused to relinquish happiness in 
pursuit of power.’ 

In times of barbarism and insecurity the garden is necessarily 
neglected, but. the love of it is never extinct. In the worst days 
many a sorrowing and anxious heart has found a solace in cul- 
tivating a plot of flowers; on the sternest battlements the hand of 
beauty has cherished a solitary rose. The few ornamental gar- 
dens, mentioned in the scanty literature of the dark ages, were in 
the hands of fairies and enchanters, and on their territories Fancy 
could safely revel in creations. of which she found no types on 
earth. On the revival of civilization, Italy, which led the van 
of improvement, rapidly developed its system of gardening. 
The faults were copied and exaggerated by those who wanted the 
taste to imitate the magnificence; and: the Italian garden, in 
all its grandeur and beauty, is the lawful parent of the Dutch, 
with all its littleness and ugliness. The citizens of Florence 
were among the first who planted these luxurious retreats. The 
Re princes of the Peninsula, the Pios at Carpi, the Viscontis at 

ilan, the Estes at Ferrara, amidst all the agitations of their 
restless policy and disorderly lives found time to construct gar- 
dens such as the great transalpine sovereigns might have envied 
in vain. Rome, whose hierarchy were then enriched with the 
spoils of the credulous world, surpassed all competitors in mag- 
nificence. Nothing can be nobler than the general plan of the 
best specimens of the Roman villa. No stereotyped pattern 
was in use, for the design was varied to suit the exigencies 
of the site. Where a slope could be obtained, as at Tivoli or 
Frascati, magnificent terraces, extending laterally, prolong the 





* It is difficult to reconcile Hlian’s description with the actual appearance of 
the gorge; but if he thought it right to keep the rocks out of sight, and to exag- 
gerate the growth of the shrubs that cover them, it would only prove more 
oy how little of picturesque feeling he had himself or expected to find in 
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line of the house, and, connected with each other in. a descend- 
ing series. by flights of steps and architectural centres, bring 
down, as it were, the base of the edifice to the bottom of the 
descent. On a plain, the inferiority of the site is redeemed by a 
greater variety and. intricacy of plan. A profusion of water, 
often brought from a great distance, supplies. an infinite variety 
of hydraulic works, the design of which, it must be confessed, 
especially in later days,. sometimes degenerates into the fantastic 
and puerile. The various casinos and porticos were adorned with 
the remains of ancient art, and with the contributions of contem-" 
porary genius—frescoes by the best painters, marbles and terra- 
cottas by the best sculptors. ‘To imitate this profusion, less 
favoured countries studded the ground with ‘statues thick as 
trees ;) but alas! for the most part of lead cast in a mould, and 
often of very mean and grotesque design. The Italian climate does 
not allow turf, the chief ornament of the English garden, and to 
secure the necessary shade, the groves and avenues of ilex,.in many 
parts of the enclosure, are cut into symmetrical masses. Hence 
were copied by our ancestors their ‘ gardens of all greens,’ which, 
being extended too far, threw an air of gloom and damp over our 
northern pleasure-grounds. Mock ruins, too, are to be found, 
but formed of the genuine fragments of antiquity, and so graceful 
for the most part.in their composition, that they are at once dis- 
tinguished from the fantastic littlenesses: of other countries. which 
claim them for their model. Though men in those days had 
not begun to dispute about the picturesque, it is clear that the 
idea had occurred to, the architects of presenting, at certain 
points, a picture composed of natural materials ;. and the land- 
scape painters, on their part, as. we perceive by many of their 
compositions, had. discovered. that scenes of an artificial character, 
which would have been rejected! by our painters of the last cen- 
tury, were excellent subjects. for their art. 

Till lately, these glorious specimens. of the magnificence of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had no enemies to contend 
against. but neglect. Happily their owners did not attempt to im- 
prove them, and neglect their massive construction almost enabled 
them to defy. But civil broil, in the year 1848, destroyed what 
even foreign invasion had spared. The Villa.Borghese at Rome, 
the most finished attempt to realize a fairy dream on earth; and 
the Villa Doria, at Genoa, profuse in its stately decorations as 
the drop-scene of an opera, where architectural embellishment 
costs nothing, have been all but annihilated, 

In France the Italian garden was copied on a larger scale, 
and perhaps with greater success, than in any other country of 
Europe, but with such modifications as the difference of climate 
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and of national taste suggested.* The attempt of Louis XIV. to 
improve on his model, and to attain greater splendour by exag- 
gerated dimensions and enormous extent, was a failure. Many 
objects, when swollen to gigantic size, lose their distinctive 
character, and with it their grandeur. If the due proportions of 
a broad terrace are exceeded, it is turned into a barrack-yard ; if 
a marble basin approaches the extent of a natural piece of water, 
it loses its fitness, and provokes a disadvantageous comparison 
with nature. An architectural garden, if it be not confined within 
the limits which the eye can recognise as an uniform whole, be- 
comes a formal wilderness; and endless variety at last produces 
the sensation of monotony. At Versailles walk after walk leads 
to central fountains, and these again are connected with others, 
in tiresome succession; Dolphins, Tritons, Nereids, Neptunes, 
Venuses—all the monsters of the deep, all the synod of Olympus 
spurt, splash, and sputter in every contortion of attitude, and every 
variety of device. Ingenuity can no longer surprise, nor novelty 
amuse ; and the spectator, however delighted at first, is soon over- 
come by satiety, and longs for the repose of natural scenery. 

Sir William Temple extols the gardens of France and Bra- 
bant, as combining the advantages of coolness and cultivation, 
which he seems to consider the two great objects of northern and 
southern gardening respectively. Beauty he does not acknow- 
ledge as the aim or result of either. He tells us that the English 
‘ gardens were laid out wholly for the advantage of fruits and 
flowers, and the products of the kitchen garden ;’ and these he con- 
trasts with the gardens of Italy, where no care of cultivation is 
needed—( whence could he have derived so preposterous a notion ?) 
—and all the art of man is employed to obtain coolness by shades 
of trees and frequency of living streams and fountains, and by 
statues, and by pillars and obelisks of stone, which all conspire to 
make any place fresh and cool.’ Consistently with these views, 
he relies mainly on his fruit-trees for the gaiety of his own 
garden ; and indeed, in this over-estimate of the effect of fruit- 
trees he is by no means singular. Bacon, who gives a receipt for 
a cycle of cultivation which is to make the garden bloom with 
perpetual spring, disappoints us by mentioning scarcely any 
flowers from August to December, and ekes out the promised 
spring witb the ripening of plums, services, and medlars. 

But we cannot reconcile Temple’s view of English gardening 
with his description of Moor Park. We regret we have not 
space to extract it. The architect might draw his plans from it, 





* Such, for instance, as making avenues in summer of oranges and oleanders, 
grown in huge tubs for the purpose, and removed in the winter. ; 
it 
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it is so clear; and it conjures up an image of enjoyment and 
grandeur which (in spite of Horace Walpole’s ridicule) he could 
not easily improve. Moor Park, however, was by no means a 
solitary specimen of magnificence. Had Sir William been less 
engrossed by his own fruits (for five years he boasts he never 
came to town, though he saw its spires from his windows), and 
more willing to appreciate the labours of others, he would have 
been aware that many fine gardens had already been made in 
England in the Italian taste. For it must be observed, that on 
the first introduction of ornamental gardening into England the 
Italian was the only model known, and was universally adopted, 
though in many instances a little modified by the taste of the 
native architects. But even in Temple’s time the spirit was at 
work which was to sweep away all the creations of the past in 
the most violent revolution recorded in the history of Taste. 
The following passage from his ‘ Essay on Gardening’ is remark- 
able, as showing the progress which the new idea had made in 
his day, and how little, in spite of his refinement, he was capable 
of comprehending it, or of finding words in which to clothe 
it:— : 

‘ There may be other forms wholly irregular that may, for aught I 
know, have more beauty than any of the others. . . . Something of 
this I have seen in some places, but heard more of it from others who 
have lived much among the Chineses, a people whose way of thinking 
seems to lie as wide of ours in Europe as their country does. Among 
us, the beauty of building and planting is placed chiefly in some certain 
proportions, symmetries, and uniformities; our walks and our trees 
ranged so as to answer one another, and at exact distances. The 
Chineses scorn this way of planting, and say, a boy that can tell an 
hundred may plant walks of trees in strait lines, and over against one 
another, and to what length and extent he pleases. But their greatest 
reach of imagination is employed in contriving figures where the 
beauty shall be great, and strike the eye, but without any order or 
disposition of parts that shall be commonly or easily observed. And 
though we have hardly any notion of this sort of beauty, yet they have 
a particular word to express it; and where they find it hit their eye at 
first sight, they say the Sharawadgi is fine, or is admirable.’--Essay on 
Gardening, p. 186. 

He goes on to dissuade the reader from making an attempt, in 
which, though success will be very creditable, it can scarcely be 
attainable. The passage is further curious, as it helps to settle 
the dispute respecting the originality of the English garden. 
Whether the idea of imitating the graceful irregularity of nature 
was first suggested by the report which travellers brought from 
China is uncertain. But unquestionably it was much encouraged 
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by the belief that ina distant country ‘there existed the very type 
of that for which the public fancy was ‘searching. Direct imita- 
tion, however, was impossible ; and the results produced in the 
two countries are utterly unlike. The French, unwilling to allow 
the honour of any invention ‘to such near neighbours, have long 
hesitated between the names of “ Jardin Anglais’ and ‘ Jardin 
Chinois.’ They would do well to retain both. The Chinese 
garden, with which Fortune’s works have now made us familiar, 
and the English garden, in the form it ultimately assumed, present 
two distinct types. The-one is nature dressed by art; the other is 
an artificial imitation, or rather parody, of nature, cramped and 
dwarfed to bring her beauties within the compass of a narrow 
enclosure. The English garden in its failure degenerates into 
the ‘Chinese.* 

The progress of the new idea was rapid. Literature seemed 
to lead—perhaps it only expressed—the public feeling. In every 
department of taste the magnificent was denounced, and the 
natural was extolled. The poets sighed for nature ; the satirists 
denounced uniformity. The ‘Spectator’ (No. 414), laughed at 
green sculpture. The ludicrous catalogue of trees cut into 
grotesque shapes, contained in No. 173 of the ‘Guardian,’ and 
attributed to Pope, nearly ruined the trade of Messrs. Loudon 
and Wire, the fashionable layers-out of grounds, and the chief 
artificers of verdant statuary. As is usual in revolutions of 
greater importance, the defenders of ‘the old system hesitated, 
seemed doubtful of their own principles, and tried to compromise. 
Bridgeman, Horace Walpole tells us, ‘attempted a chaster and 
simpler style,’ and Eyre, one of his pupils, laid out the gardens 
at Houghton on a plan that attempted to combine the beauties of 
both systems :— 


* But the capital stroke,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘the leading step, 
to all that followed, was—I believe the first thought was Bridgeman’s 
—the destruction of walls for ‘boundaries, and the invention of fosses, 
an attempt then deemed so astonishing that common people called 
them Ha! ha’s! to.express their surprise :at finding a sudden and un- 
expected.check to their walk.’—ZLord Orford’s Works, vol. ii. p. 535. 


The extreme of trimness, and the extreme of roughness, could 
not co-exist'in juxtaposition. "The impulse to dress the park and 
ruralise the garden was irresistible, and the work of destruction 





* Sir W. ‘Chambers, ‘who ‘had ‘a personal quarrel with “Capability Brown,’ 
endeavoured to bring ‘the Chinese.garden into fashion, and wrote a pamphlet, in 
which he has given the reins to:his fancy ; and under the pretext of describing a 
Chinese garden, gives the model of an Utopian garden, such as he conceives it 
might ‘be made. Por this'he was ridiculed by H. Walpole and Mason. 
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was carried on with iconoclastic fury. But in the kingdom of 
taste, as in the body-politic, no revolution can ‘be effected unless 
excited by great existing abuses and defects ; and it is not with- 
out practical interest to inquire what these defects were now that 
Fashion is leading us rapidly back to the old model. 

To do justice to our predecessors, we must ‘bear in mind that 
the few formal gardens which have escaped the hands of ‘the 
improver, and which ‘to us possess all the charm of variety, 
and all the prestige of antiquity, were wearisome to them by their 
universal sameness and monotony. From the palace to the 
cottage the same formality reigned. Few attained the magni- 
ficence of the Italian garden; the grotesque meanness of the 
Dutch was within the reach of all. The topiary work, as it 
was called, which had become universally fashionable since 
the accession of William, was gloomy at the best, and when 
out of order was intolerably shabby. The flower-garden wanted 
brilliancy. The system of bedding out exotics, renewed every 
summer and removed in the winter, by which such a blaze of 
brilliancy is given to the parterre, is of very recent invention. 
The principal entrance to the most stately mansions was inacces- 
sible to a carriage, and seemed to have been studiously made 
inconvenient. Flights of steps, a series of platforms, and iron 
gates, retarded admission to the shelter of the house. The stables 
and offices occupied a position of unseemly prominence. The 
high partition-walls, now no longer needed for security or for 
privacy, obstructed the free circulation of air, and caused artificial 
damp and cold, covering the flags in summer with green mould, 
and in winter with an impalpable coating of ice. It cannot be 
denied that comfort and convenience were in many important 
points promoted by the change. 

Nature was now the universal worship; and the high-priest 
was Kent, a feeble painter, and worse architect; but Walpole 
says he was ‘painter enough to taste the charms of landscape ; 
and bold and opinionative enough to dare and to dictate,’ an im- 
portant quality in one who has to make his bread by judging for 
others. His contemporaries speak with great applause of his 
works (of which Esher and Claremont are said to be the best 
specimens), especially of his management of water. But even 
his admirers complain of his littlenesses; and we may judge 
what extravagances he was capable of committing in the attempt 
to make ‘natural pictures,’ when we are told that at one time he 
actually planted dead trees to diversify ‘his compositions. He 
was succeeded, though at some interval of time, by Brown, a 
man of greater talent and more fertile invention. Brown, in fact, 
was a man of genius, but he was a coxcomb, and had “a system.’ 


His 
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His followers fell short of his genius; but they imitated his 
coxcombry, and slavishly adhered to his system. 

Thomson’s poem on the Seasons is said to have had a great effect 
in encouraging a taste for the beauties of nature. Literary men 
practised what they professed to teach: they laid out grounds for 
friends; and, where they had the opportunity, for themselves. 
Pope, with arrogant humility, professed to be prouder of his 
garden than of any other of his works, and is said to have given 
many hints to Kent. Shenstone ‘ planted groves rural’ (accord- 
ing to his Anglo-French epitaph), where a stream, which boasts 
its perennial murmurs, is ‘ taught to flow’ over small pebbles, 
when the gardener turns a key, and the Naiads are invited, 
in a pompous inscription, to bathe their tresses in a crystal lake 
which his admirer Gilpin is obliged to confess is a muddy pond 
of diminutive dimensions. Kent had brought ‘ objects’ into 
fashion ; and he set the example of building them as he would 
have painted them, apparently forgetting that they could be 
approached, and that they could be viewed in other combinations 
than those for which they were designed, All styles, all mytho- 
logies were confounded. Here elves and fairies are invoked; there 
fauns and hamadryads. A Chinese pagoda looks down on a 
Christian hermitage. The ruins of a Gothic priory stand in 
salient opposition to a bran-new temple, with statue and altar 
all complete, to Bacchus or to Pan; and Whatley, from the 
fourth edition of whose Observations on Modern Gardening we 
quote (p. 127), thinks these heterogeneous objects sufliciently 
assimilated and amalgamated by the decorative character which 
pervades them all. The votaries of Nature had their affectations 
as well as the pupils of art. Lilliputian groves were made to 
boast their deep solitudes and invite the visitor to forget the 
world, The whole garden was" turned into a school of moral 
sentiment or a museum of the tastes and sympathies of the 
owner. To soothe ‘ blest shades,’ or to please ‘ pale ghosts,’ shabby 
urns with fulsome inscriptions are erected in the greenest and 
dankest corners of the walks. Abstractions enjoy a large share 
of deification. Here a portico is owned by Friendship and the ear- 
wigs; there a grotto beplastered with brown moss is occupied 
by Somnus, who in a Fatin epigram promises sleep, and he 
might add, a severe cold. Temples to poets -and obelisks to 
statesmen mark the owner’s literary and political predilections. 
Lord Temple’s gardens at Stowe were political; and as his 
politics changed, it is said he changed the objects of his 
vistas and the deities of his shrines. His ‘Elysian fields’ 
were studded with busts of the British worthies, and his wor- 
thies retained their titles and their pedestals by virtue of 
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their votes in Parliament. When the spaces were considerable 
and the architecture handsome, this style of gardening produced 
considerable effect; but when attempted with insufficient means, 
nothing can be conceived more ‘paltry’ and affected. It was 
the day of shams and surprises: views were blocked out by ugly 
walls or dense plantations, till they ‘ burst’ on the spectator at 
some favoured corner; mock towers embellished ‘ a prospect ;’ 
Druidical temples of brick or timber (Mr. Whatley gives a 
receipt for making them) ‘added horror’ to the woods ; false 
bridges concealed the termination of artificial water, or disguised 
the absence of water altogether ; a miniature castle or artificial 
ruin read a lesson on sublunary grandeur, and masked a tool- 
house; and all this was done in the name of nature and sim- 
plicity. 

In italy, villas * are often, perhaps generally, intended merely 
as places of temporary resort at certain hours of the day, or it 
may be in certain moods of mind. At the villa Chigi at Cetti- 
nale, near Siena, the ‘genius loci’ accosts the stranger on his 
entrance with a Latin inscription to this effect: ‘What to you 
may appear a gloomy wilderness, is to the owner solace and retire- 
ment: if you like it, you may stay without intrusion; if you 
like it not, go without offence.’ But in England the garden 
surrounds the dwelling-house, and should be general enough in 
its characteristic sentiment to be in harmony with the ordinary 
feelings of all its inhabitants and visitors. A man of sound mind 
goes into his garden to breathe the fresh air—to get health by 
exercise—to enjoy the hues and fragrance of his flowers—not 
to cultivate his moral sensibility ; not with a preconcerted plan 
to rake up the sorrows of his life, nor to feed his melancholy by 
meditating on the follies of his species and the advantage of 
shunning them by retirement. 

Hitherto formal avenues had been supposed the only legitimate 
approaches to a considerable mansion, and accordingly, without 
any regard to the character of the ground, they had been carried 
through romantic scenery, which they concealed with their mono- 
tonous screen, and across undulations which agreed ill with their 
undeviating straightness; now at a not less sacrifice of sense, in 
situations most proper for them, where their ancient and stately 
masses gave feature and dignity to an uninteresting flat, they were 
ruthlessly condemned as ‘a remnant of the old formalities.’ 
The ‘improver,’ in fact, once admitted, took possession of the 





* In Italy the whole enclosure is termed the ‘villa ;’ the house upon it is the 
‘casino.’ The villas which are intended to serve as residences in the time of 
* Villeggiatura’ (such, for instance, as those at Frascati and Albano) are planned 
very differently from those which are meant only for occasional resort. snd 
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mind of the owner and .of the whole place. His leading prin- 
ciples, the air of high keeping and that of extent, both of 
which have great merit in their way, are easily understood, and 
appeal not less to the vanity of ownership than to taste.* He 
divided his task into four parts—the garden, the park, the 
riding, and the farm, or ‘the ferme ornée,:as it was called. The ~ 
puerilities which disfigured the latter have been amended by 
time, or have been swept away by the business-like earnestness 
of modern agriculture—of ridings the very name has been disused. 
They were nothing more than rides and drives about the neigh- 
bourhood of the mansion, carried as much as possible through the 
property of its owner, and supplied at intervals with striking 
objects, which were buildings manufactured for the purpose or 
dressed up in what was supposed to be a becoming and sufficient 
disguise. In moderate-sized places, where they were contrived 
with difficulty, they have for the most part been obliterated by 
time, and the headlands, which had been left in turf to form rustic 
roads, have been restored to the plough. In places of great extent 
these drives have generally and very properly been retained. For 
the most part they lead through the best scenery the neighbour- 
hood affords, to the most striking points of view, and the planta- 
tions to which they gave occasion have grown into picturesque 
woods. But they have also left less agreeable traces; and if the 
tourist chances to stumble on some village decorated with pointed 
windows, ogee arches, quatrefoils, and battlements, or some 
staring public-house on the top of a hill, whose sign protrudes 
from the wonderful architecture that in the last. age was meant to 
designate a Norman castle or Gothic abbey, he may be sure he 
sees the once-admired ‘embellishment’ of one of these ridings. 
The park, however, or ground about the house, by whatever 
name denominated, was the chief theatre of the ‘ improver’s’ ope- 
rations. As the demand for persons bearing this ambitious title 
was great, the supply was proportionably plentiful, and many 
men of little education were ready in all good faith to undertake 
the responsible charge of ‘improvement.’ Even genius is apt to 
fall at last into mannerism. Mediocrity has nothing but man- 
nerism to rely on from the first. Price complains that the so- 
called ‘ improvements’ were characterized by universal same- 
ness. They consisted of an artificial piece of water, levelled and 
smoothed ground, formal clumps, and a.belt which was intended 
to conceal, but in fact only marked the boundary. To produce 





* To increase the extent the books on gardening contain recommendations 
which we should hardly have thought in the gardening province—such as put- 
ting the arms of the family on milestones or town-hall of the neighbouring town, on 
country ale-houses,'&c. 
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the eternal repetition of this invariable ‘type, ‘not only the vene- 
rable remains of ancient magnificence ~were levelled, but the 
bold and romantic features of nature were ruthlessly swept away. 
Price tells us (p. 437) that-an improver, whem in mercy he does 
not name, proposed ‘to blow up with gunpowder the bold ledge of 
rock, the natural ‘terrace, which projects from the base of Powis 
Castle, and forms so magnificent ‘a foreground for its view, and 
that the ruthless destroyer might perhaps have carried his point 
if the resistance of the noble owner had mot been fortified by 
the advice of his friend, Mr. Payne Knight. 

It is no wonder that the dashing self-sufficiency of such reck- 
less improvers moved the spleen (sepe bilem, sepe jocum), and 
at last roused the spirit of resistance of persons of taste. Mr., 
afterwards Sir Uvedale, Price took up the pen in no compro- 
mising mood,.and wrote his ‘Essay on the Picturesque.’ Mr. 
Repton, who hardly conceals that he considers his professional 
interests affected (much as the goldsmiths of Ephesus did of old) 
by the new doctrine, wrote an angry reply. Repton was a man 
of talent, as far as we can judge from such of his works as we 
have seen ; but he certainly walked (perhaps a little too slavishly) 
in Capability Brown’s footsteps. He was the first, as we learn from 
Price’s reply, who assumed the title of ‘landscape gardener ;’ and 
this style gives his opponent no small advantage in urging upon 
him the necessity of studying the principles of landscape. Much 
of their controversy is merely verbal. In many of their principles 
they are professedly agreed ; hut we doubt not that, in spite of 
their apparent agreement in theory, they would, in most prac- 
tical points, have been completely at variance-~just as a modern 
Whig and Tory, who do not differ in private conversation on 
any great constitutional point, go down to ‘the House’ to give 
diametrically opposing votes on the question of organic change. 
On the subject of the picturesque, however, a little confusion and 
inconsistency was allowable. The ‘tide of fashion had made it 
the popular topic. In everything the picturesque was sought 
out and worshipped; but while everybody was talking of it, 
nobody could tell what it was. Price and his friend Payne 
Knight, who agreed in all else, differed here. Price, who is fol- 
lowed by Gilpin, and many others, thought that all difficulties 
would be solved ‘by drawing a distinction between the beautiful 
and the picturesque, which, according to his theory, are not only 
essentially distinct but antagonistic qualities. ‘Smoothness is the 
character of beauty; roughness produces'the:picturesque ; but this 
in its excess degenerates into harshness and ugliness, as the exagge- 
ration of smoothness becomes tameness and insipidity. He main- 
tains that picturesqueness is an ingredient which must be mixed 
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up with beauty, like lemon with sugar (the simile is his own), to 
produce the highest relish; and actually goes so far as to say, 
that the beauty of a pretty woman might be relieved from 
insipidity by the ‘ piquancy’ of a squint, an absurdity for which 
he is abundantly ridiculed by his friend Payne Knight. This 
theory has at least the merit of pliability. In every beautiful 
object the ingenious theorist could not fail to point out the just 
proportion between the antagonist elements; in every case of 
deformity it was easy to detect excess or defect.* Smoothness, 
it was conceived, produced a pleasurable sensation by soothing 
the optic nerve; roughness, on the other hand, by exciting it. 
And thus the discussion was diverted from green lawns and 
woods to the desert of metaphysics. But of all the endless solu- 
tions of the enigma of taste which were then offered, we shall 
notice only the theory of association, to which Sir T. Lauder 
devotes the whole of his preliminary chapter. 

According to this hypothesis, which was first distinctly an- 
nounced to the world in his very pleasing essay, by Mr. Alison, 
in 1790, the emotions of taste are excited, not by any qualities in- 
herent in the objects themselves, but ‘ by the associations which 
may have connected them with the ordinary affections or emotions 
of our nature’ (p. 5). This hypothesis involves two truths of 
universal notoriety, which nevertheless, in their practical appli- 
cation to questions of taste, do not seem to us to have met the 
attention they deserve. 
<i In the first place then, among the associations which most 
powerfully excite in us the emotion of beauty, there is a large 
class which connect certain qualities or relations of objects with 
the tastes and instincts of our moral nature, such, for instance, 
as the love of fitness, utility, symmetry, truth, and many more, 
besides the love of variety and the love of uniformity, of excite- 
ment and repose, and others which seem antagonistic to each 
other, and by their alternate play promote our enjoyment. 
When our preferences can be traced up to these sources of 
beauty, we venture to believe that our taste is good; when they 
depend on arbitrary associations peculiar to ourselves or our age, 
we must distrust it as unsound. Thus, for instance, when, in 
the last century, Mr. Walpole came down in ‘his chaise’ to 
visit a friend’s seat, and in order to improve a prospect, ‘ clapped 
on’ a farm-house a spire of lath and plaster, he delighted the 
whole neighbourhood with his fertility of resource. In modern 
days we should condemn the cheat, and we presume that our 





* Especially as the metaphorical use of rough and smooth, borrowed from the 
sense of touch, gives rise to a confusion which no care can entirely prevent. 
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taste is good, because it is founded on the love of truth, of 
usefulness, and durability.. In its own day the fraud was asso- 
ciated with the ideas of modern improvement, and Mr. Walpole’s 
talents, genius, and the fashion of the day—and we fearlessly 
pronounce the taste bad. 

The sense of fitness and utility affects us so powerfully, that 
many reasoners have referred to it as the sole source of beauty, 
a foundation obviously too narrow for so large a superstructure. 
Its value, however, cannot be overrated as a guide to check the 
extravagance of capricious taste. If it will not lead us to excel- 
lence, it will always save us from absurdity. In proportion as 
the sense of fitness is outraged, beauty is impaired or destroyed, 
and when the improver finds his projects thwarted by it he 
should at once give them up. 

In the next place, the arbitrary and accidental associations 
have a power which every man’s hourly experience tells him is all 
but unlimited of modifying and subverting our perceptions of 
beauty. It is to their influence we must attribute the apparent 
want of fixed principles which is so discouraging to the inquirer 
when he approaches any subject connected with taste. It is 
mortifying to find that while science advances in a right line 
taste revolves in a circle, But yet as long as we possess any 
power of regulating our own minds we may apply the remedy. 
If we cannot altogether stop these fluctuations, we may moderate 
and control them. If a man associates with any particular 
style of architecture, the triumph of his own theory, or, in de- 
fiance of sense and history, superior purity of life and doctrine, 
he will soon learn to think all other styles monstrous, he 
will be ready to put up a Doric skreen in a Gothic cathedral, 
as our ancestors did in former days, or to adopt Mr. Ruskin’s 
suggestion in the present, and insert geometrical tracery in 
a house of the new town of Edinburgh. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
laughs at those who endeavour to bolster up an arbitrary ‘ standard 
of beauty’ by fanciful analogies.* By a re-action as certain as 
the laws of gravitation, such extravagances will be succeeded by 
their opposite extremes. If the present generation should choose 
to believe that the ‘Early English’ is the only style of building 
which is consistent with the condition of man, because leaves 
(most leaves, we presume, not all) are pointed,t the next age 
will as certainly and quite as reasonably hold that all arches 
should be circular, because the sun and moon are round. 





_ * The immediate object of this attack was Hogarth’s ‘ Line of Beauty,’ in which 
its inventor thought he had found the essence of abstract beauty. 
+ See Ruskin’s Lectures on Architecture. 
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It was: under the delusion of an arbitrary association that our 
predecessors destroyed their gardens. Where their taste was 
not perverted by the prevailing fashion of the day, it was correct 
and reasonable. If we can flatter ourselves that the taste of the 
present age is better than that of the past, it is because it 
is more tolerant. For the most part the public is able to 
appreciate the merit of all the various styles of architecture, 
and to judge them not by reference to some type from which 
they have deviated, or to some model of which they have 
fallen short, but, as in fairness they should be judged, by their 
agreement or disagreement with the more durable laws of taste. 
We can now admire the Elizabethan or Jacobean which succeeded 
the Gothic. If compared with the Gothic which it deserted, 
it is miserably debased ; if with the classie which it imitated, it 
is still more corrupt: yet considered by itself, it presents a rich, 
varied, harmonious whole. Thus too the revived Gothic of the 
last generation,—the collegiate mansions, the cathedral palaces, 

‘and the anomalous castles of our immediate predecessors—will, 
im spite of their many and heavy faults, obtain credit for what- 
ever of grandeur, massiveness, and picturesque effect they possess. 
Their imposing size secures them a place in the history of archi- 
tecture, and the ‘Georgian Gothic’ and ‘ Wyatville castellated’ 
will hereafter have their admirers, and perhaps, though we can 
hardly go the length of desiring thus much, their imitators. 

The theory of association, as Sir T. Lauder observes, entirely 
overturns the hypothesis that there exists any essential difference 
between the beautiful and the picturesque; and it may well 
seem surprising that he should prefix a dissertation to upset 
the main principle of the book he edits, or that he should edit a 
book of which he finds it necessary to confute the leading doc- 
trine. But when we say that, notwithstanding this reasonable 
objection, the book is well worth the care he skilfully bestows 
on it, we have said much. The play of Hamlet must be very 
good indeed, if it is worth reading when the part of the Prince 
of: Denmark is to be omitted. 

But what, then, is: the picturesque? M. Guizot remarks 
that the general acceptation of a word is often more precise and 
more comprehensive than any philosophical definition of it that 
can be given. The picturesque, inspite of Price’s recommenda- 
tion that it should be detached from all reference to painting, 
never has had any other meaning than ‘that which is pleasing 
to the eye, and may be expressed by the painter’s art.’ It serves to 
denote any kind and every degree of beauty. Man’s natural in- 
dolence and the poverty of language have brought it into very 
general favour. Discriminative epithets require thought; the 
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terms to qualify landscape scenery are few, and picturesque may 
be applied with equal propriety to the subjects of Hobbima or Sal- 
vator Rosa. The only real difference between the beautiful (in its 
widest sense) and the picturesque is that which must necessarily 
exist between the reality and its motionless representation on a 
plane surface. There is much of beauty that is beyond the reach 
of art. The picturesque comprises only that part of beauty 
which painting can represent; and, moreover, the word implies 
that the beauty which it expresses will be found, when ri- 
gorously examined, to be visible beauty addressed to the eye. 
How often in Switzerland does the tourist, after toiling up a 
steep ascent, come upon some bird’s-eye view of immense 
extent. The snowy peaks of the Alps indent the blue sky like 
the teeth of a saw. Below them are spread long intermingling 
lines of pine-covered ridges. Beneath his feet two or three 
little lakes, bright and unruffled as mirrors, gem the surface of the 
richly-cultivated plain. To represent this, art could do nothing 
without the mechanism of a panorama. Who would not exclaim, 
‘How beautiful !’ and yet is it visible beauty, strictly speaking, 
that so much affects him? The grandeur and majesty of nature, 
the silence and repose of the scene, the vast expanse bounded by 
an horizon of snows that have never melted since the creation, 
thrill him with awe. Yet the colouring wants richness and 
variety; there is no air-tint to mark distance; the forms are 
monotonous’ by their repetition, and the equality of the masses 
deprives them of effect. Compare this with some well-re- 
membered scene, where,. from the hills in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, the eye gazes on the plains of the Campagna varied by 
the richest tints, and bounded on one side by the sea, on the other 
by the purple Apennines which gradually melt into it by the 
softest and the grandest undulations. Does not the Swiss view 
affect us rather by the emotions it. excites than the elements of 
beauty it presents? but when beautiful is applied by mankind to 
everything that impresses them agreeably, from an Epic poem to a 
pot of beer, can we urge that it should not be applied to an object 
which gives us: such exalted pleasure, and that, too, through the 
medium of the sight ? The word picturesque comes to our relief, 
and the discussion is closed by admitting that the Swiss is poetical 
but not picturesque. 

Again, let us call to mind the reach of a placid English 
river ; its banks fringed with willows and alders, a mere watery 
avenue, The scene is delightful; the shade, the tranquillity, the 
silvery light, all suggest the most pleasing images ; but the painter 
throws down the pencil in despair. All is uniformity. There 


is no variety of form or of colour; no play of light and shade ; 
nothing 
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nothing that he technically calls subject. But let him send for 
the woodman with his axe, and we have an immediate illustration 
of the application of the principles of painting to the improve- 
ment of natural scenery. The fringe of trees is broken into 
groups, whose varied forms and unequal masses contrast with 
and support each other. The turn of the stream is gracefully 
revealed ; distant objects of interest are brought in, and at once 
a picture is formed. 

In speaking of portrait painting Wilkie remarks that the 
painter finds so much in a beautiful face which is beyond his art 
—the play of countenance, the ‘ lampeggiar dell’ angelico riso’— 
that, if he does not flatter the traits which it is in his power to ex- 
press, he produces a caricature. In landscape likewise the painter 
must improve his subject as far as its elements admit, not 
merely in order to do justice to the beauties of nature, but to 
bring them within the reach of his powers of expression ; thus 
in composition, a foreground, whence the eye passes over a 
succession of intermediate distances till it reaches the horizon, is 
necessary to enable the artist to give the gradations of space, and 
hence his rule, that a picture must consist of foreground, dis- 
tance and middle distance. In reality it often happens that one 
of these constituent parts of the landscape is wanting ; and what 
nature gives will still remain beautiful, in spite of the absence 
of what she denies. But if the landscape-gardener is able to 
supply the element which is deficient, he will immeasurably 
heighten the beauty of the scene. In such cases he is, in fact, 
painting ; he needs the rules of art as much as the painter him- 
self. But laws of fitness press on him much more rigorously 
than on the painter, and he must be influenced by considera- 
tions of which the painter knows nothing. If a foreground is 
needed, the painter may supply it from the treasury of his 
fancy. The landscape-gardener must see that it agrees with 
the general character of the site, and the objects in imme- 
diate juxtaposition with itself. Both painter and landscape- 
gardener may improve the middle distance by introducing trees 
and buildings; but the latter is bound to consider their effect 
from other points of view. Thus, too, judicious thinning will 
often let in a-distance; but the trees must be such as can safely 
be spared. To make one picture, the improver must not mar 
many ; and in all he does he must attain that perfection of art 
which conceals its exercise. No wonder that, beset with such 
difficulties, he often fails; and hence we so often hear the re- 
mark, that it is rather his business to apply the principles of 
painting than to produce pictures; but, if his pictures are such 
as seem painted by Nature herself, they cannot be too — 
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In various ways the imitation of objects on a plane surface of 
limited extent presents them to the eye, and even to the imagi- 
nation, in an aspect somewhat different from that which the 
reality bears. Many an object which has no beauty in itself is 
agreeable in combination. Why, it is often asked, do we admire 
ina Dutch picture an old woman peeling carrots, or boors carous- 
ing, though the old woman is the ugliest and the boors the 
coarsest and clumsiest that even Holland produces? The mo- 
dern amusement of ‘Tableaux Vivans’ supplies an illustration 
which was wanting to our predecessors. The old woman and 
the boors possess no beauty in Teniers’ picture, which a real 
group similarly arranged would not display. In both the 
reality and the representation, the contrast and harmony of colour 
are delightful, the breadth of effect striking, the grouping admi- 
rable; the picture is beautiful, the materials of which it is com- 
posed are in both equally ugly. 

The following difficulty forms a perpetual subject of dis- 
cussion in the domestic circle. Some half-ruined paling, some 
dock-covered bank has excited the improving zeal of the Lord 
of the mansion, Perhaps near his gates is some cottage ruined 
and forlorn, its thatch covered with lichen and houseleek, 


‘ All confused in radiance mellow, 
Gray, red, green, and golden yellow ’— 


—the whole overshadowed by dense foliage, and reflected in the 
Claude Lorraine glass of a sleepy pool. All such objects the 
utilitarian owner condemns as ugly; the lady (be she wife or 
daughter) pleads for them as ‘picturesque.’ Both parties are 
right, the scene is beautiful, when transferred to canvass, and 
only then. The sentiment of loneliness and decay with which it 
is impressed, is highly poetical and touching to the imagination, 
when it is separated from all objects which oppose that senti- 
ment ; but when brought into collision with the air of opulence, 
comfort, and beneficence, which should characterise the residence 
of a wealthy proprietor, it is positively painful; and so entirely 
does the association of fitness override the sense of beauty, that 
the man of real taste will not hesitate for a moment to condemn 
these picturesque improprieties. We have often felt surprise at 
the perplexity which such cases occasion. When the question 
is, whether a given object in a given place has a good effect, we are 
bound to consider it as it stands with all its accessories about it. 
And on this plain simple survey it is often condemned by the man 
of no pretensions, while the ‘ man of taste’ pleads for it as ‘ pictur- 
esque.’ Yet if the man of taste will pause to examine his mean- 
ing, it will appear he does not think the disputed object looks 
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well ‘in its actual position; but he knows that under other cir- 
cumstances the ‘painter might turn it to account; and so entirely 
has he subjected his natural taste to artificial schooling that he 
positively would ‘retain a thing in a situation where it is a dis- 
figurement, because it suggests to him other possible combinations 
where it would be an ornament. 

The following is a strong illustration of the influence exer 
cised over ‘the picturesque ‘by the association of fitness. We 
have always considered a bower planted in a drawing-room an 
absurdity, which may be pardoned only as a passing fancy toa 
spoilt Russian ‘ petite maitresse,’ cooped up in her air-tight palace 
for the long months of an arctic winter— the combination is 
pretty in itself, but it is rejected by good-sense.* Yet the chief 
beauty of the Crystal Palace was caused by the fine elm tree 
- enclosed within its ephemeral walls. It was universally known 
that the architect had not been allowed to remove the tree ; it was 
hoped that it might survive its temporary incarceration ; and 
under these circumstances the eye acquiesced in the apparent in- 
- congruity, and enjoyed, without self-reproach, the beauty of the 
combination. 

Many of the difficulties which seem to have occasioned most 
perplexity to the writers on the picturesque arise from the limited 
range of subject taken by some of the popular painters of the 
last age. It will be difficult for the contemporaries of Landseer 
to conceive that Sir U. Price was involved in an angry dispute 
on the question, whether deer are picturesque; but we can 
easily conceive why they were unfitted for the fore-grounds 
of Morland’s or Gainsborough’s landscapes. Deer should’ be in- 
troduced only into some scene of forest, park, or moor, which 
harmonises with their presence, and they would have assorted 
but ill with the rustic home-scenes in which those charming 
painters excelled. Another reason, of a more general character, 
may be given why deer should be introduced with great caution 
as accessaries to any landscape,—their slender limbs and delicate 
proportions require an‘accuracy of drawing, anda delicacy of exe- 
cution which it is difficult to keep subordinatet ‘to the general 





* We confess, for our own parts, we have never been able to reconcile ourselves 
to the quantity of plants growing in pots which our fair readers are fond of intro- 
ducing into their drawing-rooms. The plants languish, and the rooms are 
infected with the'smell of earth. 

+ The-want of due subordination of one element to another is the reason why 
‘landscapes and figures’ do not form a pleasing combination. The figures in 4 
landscape ought to be correctly drawn or indicated, but not so elaborately finished 
as to attract attention. The figures in the landscapes of the late Mr. Turner spoil 
the effect of his compositions, because they did attract too much attention, and 
that in the worst of possible ways,—by their ludicrously bad drawing, and their 
preposterous extravagance. 
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effect of the scene, while sheep or cattle supply the bright rich 
colour or dark mass:which the painter needs'to balance his com- 
position or enliven his foreground. 

If it were not a common error even now to suppose that a 
ruin, as such, must have something attractive to ‘the painter, it 
would hardly be worth noticing Sir U. Price’s blunder, when he 
asserts that a Palladian mansion of the most exquisite architecture 
is a beautiful object—but it is not till its smoothness is roughened 
by vegetation, discoloured by weather-stains, and broken by 
rents of ruin, ‘that it becomes:picturesque. It is strange that the 
critic did not call to mind pictures by Claude, which show that 
architecture may possess this quality in the highest degree without 
being out of repair, and also the many tasteless prints, such as 
abound in topographical works, which prove, that of all ugly 
things the elevation of a ruin is the least really picturesque. 
The error, however, was by no means uncommon. Among 
Piranesi’s etchings there is a view of the town of Tivoli, in which 
the artist, under the persuasion that he was doing no more than 
was necessary to render an inhabited town a fit subject for 
the artist, has introduced little tufts of vegetation in every part 
of every building, on the thresholds of the doors, on the sills of 
the windows, on the tops of the chimneys, and, by this pre- 
posterous absurdity, he violates all propriety, and destroys the 
sentiment and meaning of his picture. 

This misconception of the ‘true nature of the picturesque 
affected all the works of taste of the day. The meannesses and 
prettinesses of landscape gardening did not arise from an im- 
proper imitation of painting, but from the same errors which 
infected painting itself. Breadth of effect is indispensable to 
the painter; he should reject every part, however pretty in 
itself, that does not contribute to set off the whole. The 
landscape gardener should act with mo less boldness; and 
though the want of breadth does not destroy the beauty of a 
natural.scene to the same extent to which it injures a work of 
art, yet from the necessity for ‘ breadth’ in a picture, we may 
learn its value to heighten the beauties of nature. Boughs, 
however graceful, which intercept a view—ivy concealing rich 
tracery—weeds disfiguring the surface of bold rocks—moss 
covering with verdure what the painter’s eye would prefer seeing 
in its native colours,—all must be remorselessly:swept away. This 
is not sacrificing the beautiful to the picturesque, but the lesser 
beauty to the greater, the separate beauty of the parts to the 
combined beauty of the whole. 

The notion that'the picturesque consisted ima ‘-certain-rough- 
ness and unstudied negligence,’ had the double ill-effect of 
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not only introducing a great deal of elaborate affectation which 
was intended to pass for unstudied negligence, but also of ex- 
cluding all effort to produce a result such as would satisfy the 
painter’s eye, where negligence, studied or unstudied, can have 
no place. The principle of the picturesque, properly under- 
stood, should be applied to the arrangement of the most formal 
garden, not less than to the treatment of the most romantic 
scenery. 

The first practical question which presses on every improver 
for his decision is the laying out of the garden. In the last cen- 
tury it was the fashion to be ‘sick of magnificence, and to sigh 
for nature.’ But the arguments derived from the superiority of 
art to nature, which our predecessors adduced to disparage 
the formal garden, might just as logically have been applied to 
justify a preference of caves for houses, ‘lhey did not even pause 
to consider whether the nature they sighed for was within their 
reach—whether the new ideal of a garden, with its meandering 
walks and its protuberant borders, was not as unlike the free- 
dom of nature as balustrades and geometrical parterres. The 
‘improver’ was called in, and forthwith the garden was made as 
natural as clumps of every size and curves of every form could 
make it. Brown had taste enough to perceive that a garden 
of this kind did not harmonise with a building of architec- 
tural pretensions, or even of any considerable size; and the 
flower garden was accordingly banished from the house to some 
remote spot, where it could be planted out as a thing unfit to 
be seen. But he did not discover that a handsome mansion set 
down in a bare field contrasts disagreeably with the wildness 
around it, and that a certain amount of formal garden near the 
house is as necessary to set it off as the frame to a picture, as 
the setting to a jewel, or the pedestal to a statue. Nor did 
he see that the banishment of the garden from the spot where its 
dry walks, its fragrance, and its brilliancy were most needed 
and could be most enjoyed, was, in fact, a practical refutation 
of his system. Yet even Walpole feels the loss of the ter- 
race and parterre so strongly that he seems half inclined to 
sacrifice ‘taste’ to sense, and he hints that the owner will 
scarcely be reconciled to compliance with the new fashion, ex- 
cept on days when he is called on to show his place to visitors 
and to hear his taste applauded. Poor Sir Uvedale Price, in one 
of the most eloquent passages of his book, tells us how, in the 
days of his youth, he was drawn in by the vortex of fashion and 
persuaded to destroy his Italian garden. Diffident of his own 
judgment, he never dreamed of distrusting the oracles to whom 
everybody else deferred. He levelled to the ground the broad 
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terraces and their architectural embellishments which made so 
striking a foreground to the noble woods and distant views of 
Foxley. After much trouble, much expense, and some years of 
dirt and confusion, he made the immediate vicinity of his house 
similar in character and almost equal in beauty to other parts of 
the grounds, Never again could he restore what he had de- 
stroyed; and every year, as his taste improved, his regrets grew 
more keen. 

In the most formal days the gardener always displayed a lurk- 
ing fondness for nature, though it was not more judicious in its 
manifestations than the indiscriminate nature-worship. Pliny in 
the midst of his parterres boasts of a tiny bit of wildness, ‘ velut 
illati ruris imitatio.’ Bacon encloses a wilderness in his formal 
garden. At Versailles the Jardin Anglais was masked by recti- 
linear avenues. The solution of the problem is so simple that it 
seems incredible our grandfathers did not hit on it. Instead of 
destroying the architectural garden, how much more agreeable 
to good sense and good taste does it seem to surround it with 
grounds of a more natural though still highly dressed character, 
and to permit these again to melt gradually into the bolder and 
wilder scenery of the wood or park ! 

Such is the disposition now generally adopted, and it seems so 
agreeable to good sense that we may hope it will be lasting. 
From some portion in this allotment we cannot hope to banish 
altogether ‘rockeries,’ ‘stumperies,’ ‘rustic,’ Swiss, Chinese, 
or other fantastic decorations; but we admit them reluctantly, 
and on two conditions,—first, that these flimsy creations shall 
not appear in juxta-position with handsome architecture; and 
secondly, that they shall not intrude themselves into romantic or 
even pretty scenery. Yet even in these faulty embellishments 
there is a better and a worse. They can scarcely be so managed 
as to deserve in the lowest sense the praise of ‘ picturesque,’ 
yet by attending to the principles of the picturesque in the 
massing of the component parts, a more pleasing effect may 
be produced. Rockwork can never look like rocks, but it need 
not look like a larded chicken. 

In designing the architectural ‘garden, we must derive instruc- 
tion from the warning of the past. It must not be so vast as to 
lose the effect of unity of design and to cause satiety. Every 
part should manifestly have its use. Balustrades should be em- 
ployed only where some fence is intended or some protection 
needed. A balustrade drawn across a plane surface, whose in- 
utility is further marked by the absence of gates where it is 
intersected by the walks, is an offence against common sense. 
On the other hand, we remember to have seen the portion of a 
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balustrade removed from a position where it was indispensably 
needed to prevent the careless visitor from falling into the water, 
and this merely on the ground that it obstructed the view from 
the windows. No addition of beauty can justify. an absurdity. 
The contrivances for coolness and for warmth, for shelter and 
for shade, should be exactly suited to. the requirements of the 
climate and the circumstances of the site. In the grouping the 
masses of the architecture and arranging the lines of the com- 
position, the laws of the picturesque, that is to say, the laws by 
which the painter regulates his design, will be found the only 
true guides, 

To secure the best effect, a due proportion between the house 
and the garden should be observed. If the garden greatly 
exceeds the house in taste and in style, it only furnishes a 
standard whereby to measure the deficiencies of the object to 
which it should be subservient. If it greatly falls short of the 
house in massive grandeur and richness of effect, it suggests a 
painful idea of disproportion and perhaps too of declining taste 
and diminished means. The fault is by no means uncommon ; the 
terraces and balustrades of the Crystal Palace are crushed by the 
weight of the superincumbent pile. When the formal garden 
is added or restored to some stately mansion, it seems to be 
thought enough that the design should be regular and the decora- 
tions architectural. It often appears to have been forgotten that 
the house is to be seen from the garden, and that the garden 
should not be inferior in boldness and massiveness of design in 
order that it may form a fitting base on which the house may rest. 
Even when the general plan and the architectural decorations are 
all that can be wished, it not unfrequently happens that the 
details are disfigured with prettinesses greatly below the general 
conception. When a magnificent platform is to be filled with 
flower-beds, the patterns should be large, and the masses of 
flowers sufficiently important to aid with the richness of their 
colour the grandeur of the forms. Intricate scrolls and fantastical 
flourishes (however beautiful on paper) are meagre and confused 
in such a position, and the multitude of little columnar shrubs 
with which it is the fashion to stud the surface, are mean and 
shabby if they grow ill, and, if they grow well, in a few years 
they produce the effect of crowd and confusion: they obstruct 
the view and throw a shade of gloom where, above all things, the 
character of lightness and brilliancy is demanded. 

Whether the kitchen garden should be placed in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the flower garden is a question which 
must. be decided in each case by the site and character of the 
buildings, and, above all, by convenience. The chief beauty of 
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which it is. susceptible is trimness, but by the admixture of 
flowers. great gaiety and brillianey of effect may be obtained, and 
architectural embellishments. may be introduced to any extent 
which the circumstances render desirable. The various. frames, 
stoves, and hothouses of all descriptions, though all such glass- 
houses must be ugly in themselves, from the magnificent conser- 
vatory (the first building of the kind) which Mr. Decimus Bur- 
ton built for the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, down to 
the glass hovel which the market gardener builds for himself, 
may yet in their general arrangement be so grouped together 
as to produce a not unpleasing effect. 

Whether the school of ‘ Capability.” Brown. did all the mis- 
chief of which Sir Uvedale Price aceuses them, it is hard to de- 
cide. It is not easy at the present moment to discover precisely 
what changes they made, and time has mellowed their labours. He 
has magnified their clumps into stately masses of timber, He 
has given roughness to their banks and variety to their slopes, 
On the whole, we are disposed to believe that*where there was 
no venerable antiquity to deface, and no romantic scenery to 
tame down, they improved the face of the country. Brown’s 
own works often show great fertility of resource, and great power 
of invention. At Blenheim he has produced a noble effect. 

To Brown we must assign the credit of sweeping away the little- 
nesses which had crept in between Kent’stime and his own. He 
substituted bold, and not unnatural nor ungraceful, sweeps for the 
absurd corkscrew and zigzag walks which were supposed to repre- 
sent the. line of beauty. His masses.of shrubs and trees were 
well placed (as, for instance, in the gardens of some of the 
colleges.at Oxford), and he showed great dexterity in, concealing 
the boundaries of a small enclosure. Unfortunately at Blenheim 
{where in other respects he did so well) he removed the magni- 
ficent platform with which Vanburgh (who.of all architects had 
the most picturesque eye) had surrounded his stately pile. If 
there and everywhere else Brown had been content to modify 
the architectural garden instead of demolishing it, and then to 
begin his own. peculiar labours. beyond its precincts—if in the 
park he had been content to dress nature less, and to consult 
the character of the site more, he would have deserved our un- 
qualified praise. He would have been a.‘ reformer who renovates 
without destroying ’—but then he would not have been Capability 
Brown, 

Few attempts are made in. the present day to ‘improve’ on 
the extensive scale that was adopted by Brown and his school, 
Plantations.indeed are made, and fences are removed and concealed, 
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but we hear little of the spade-work which was then employed 
to make rivers and lakes, and to change the face of nature with 
swells and slopes of the landscape gardener’s designing. It shows 
an improvement in public taste that modern projectors are more 
ready to avail themselves of the advantages which the site offers 
than to force on it a character which nature has denied. The 
notion that every fine place must have water led to many 
absurdities in the last century. Rivers carried horizontally along 
declivities looked like ill constructed canals. Lakes, whose 
margin was as artificial as if it was rectilinear, and a great deal 
less picturesque, spread damp and gloom over the dwelling-house, 
and even now we occasionally see sheets of water so placed that 
they look as if they might burst their banks and flood the gar- 
dens and house. 

The care which many of the writers of the day bestow in con- 
sidering the proper positions, outlines, and terminations of 
plantations might be imitated with advantage by the modern 
improver. The notion is too prevalent that every tree planted is 
a discharge of the debt we owe to our ancestors by an obligation 
conferred on our posterity; and that a tree is so beautiful an 
object, that in no place where there is room for it to grow, can 
it be stationed amiss. The owner is apt to fancy that the lawns 
and glades which so advantageously diversify his park ‘look 
bare,’ and by the annual process of planting he not only destroys 
all picturesque beauty, but also all variety, and with variety all 
the effect of space and extent. 

But so much was done in the way of planting in the last century 
that in most cases the more urgent need is thinning. In this 
operation the first point to be studied is the comfort and con- 
venience of the house; nor let it be supposed that in so doing 
the picturesque is sacrificed. True picturesqueness, like true 
beauty, cannot result from the discordant association of damp 
and gloom, with the dwelling of opulence and comfort. Trees 
should be left where they afford a shelter—where they exclude 
light and air they should be removed, and if the owner persists 
in leaving them where they block out a fine view, he is sacri- 
ficing the greater beauty to the less, 

There is nothing that the eye resents more than an ela- 
borate effort, when detected, to please it by combinations that 
are meant to look natural. A formal avenue which is terminated 
by some distant tower or spire professes to be nothing more than 
it is, and the ‘vista’ gives pleasure. A straight cutting in a 
natural wood to let in a view of the same object is disagreeable, 
and it becomes necessary to thin the trees on each side of the cut- 
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ting, and dexterously to imitate the irregularity of nature. Many 
an old place is bounded on one side by a ridge more or less 
distant, covered with a mass of dense foliage, indenting the sky 
line with its magnificent undulations. Perhaps the proprietor 
longs for a ‘more cheerful look out.’ Tasteful friends, in the 
name of the picturesque, in many such instances taken in vain, 
wish to ‘break the line.’ In most such cases it would be well 
to consider first and foremost whether the defects complained of 
can be obviated by anything short of removing the house to 
another site. But where this remedy is out of the question, and 
the proprietor’s restlessness is not to be appeased, we sometimes 
see that a vast gap is made with the axe in the noble wood, which 
does indeed break the line, but with much the same effect that 
would attend an attempt to give expression to a meaningless 
mouth by drawing two of the front teeth. The bank has lost 
its own peculiar beauty and has gained none other. When a 
mistake of this kind has been committed there are but two 
remedies. The first, an alarming one, is to continue the havock 
for a certain space, and to give the bank the air of a capri- 
ciously wooded ridge; the other involves a great exertion of 
moral courage; it is nothing less than to plant up the opening 
with all convenient speed, and in such a manner as soonest to 
conceal what has been done. As far as a general rule can be 
given, the first expedient may be adopted where the thinning 
has really let in a view ; where it has not, it will generally be 
advisable to recur to the second. 

We have already adverted to the extravagant use, or rather 
abuse, of buildings of all sorts which characterized the gardening 
of our predecessors, but no one can doubt how much these ac- 
cessaries, judiciously introduced, may heighten the beauty of 
natural scenery. Wherever the habitation and works of man are 
brought into contact with fine or romantic scenery, the pic- 
turesque will be best consulted by giving them a character of 
reality and solidity. If solidity is too. expensive let the most 
unpretending simplicity be substituted for it. Nothing is more 
destructive to picturesque beauty than the tortuous abominations 
which were once called ‘ rustic,’ together with all the trumpery 
of ornamental: garden architecture. If a bridge is to be thrown 
over a romantic ravine or a brawling brook, let it be a solid 
bridge of stone, more or less dressed, according to the nature of 
the scene. If this cannot be done, the simplest planks and posts 
are the least objectionable. Rustic, trellice, or Chinese work, 
are especially to be avoided. They betray the wish to be orna- 
mental, and the inability to be grand. In his own romantic 
place, in the most striking part of the rocky valley, which forms 
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its most conspicuous: feature, Payne Knight put up a series of 
irregular planks, now ascending and now descending, to the in- 
finite danger of the passenger, and thus left a warning to what 
extravagancies a man. of talent. and undoubted taste* may be 
betrayed by a false theory. © 

We have never seen any blunder of like magnitude in recent 
days, but there is much diversity of practice, as well as confusion 
of thought, as to the amount of ‘dressing’ which nature requires 
or admits in the grounds of a country seat. No strict rules can 
be laid down. The degree of roughness and wildness that may be 
tolerated must be regulated by the nearness to the house and the 
general character of the scenery; but, above all, the error (not 
an uncommon one) should be avoided of placing the prettinesses 
of the flower garden in combination with the bolder features of 
nature. Geranium beds encased in rustic basket-work should 
not be found straggling into wild woods, nor reposing at the foot 
of romantic rocks. Price contrasts a trim ‘ approach’ designed 
by Brown’s followers with a wild lane such as we might expect 
to find occupied by gipsies boiling their kettle. This is not fair. 
The trimness he describes does indeed resemble the smugness of 
a cockney villa, but his picturesque lane would make but a sorry 
approach to an opulent mansion. The most difficult problem 
which the landscape gardener has to solve, is how to reconcile 
the wildness of nature and the smoothness of cultivation and 
habitation? The only principle which can be laid down is not 
to force nature into forms not her own, to leave her bolder and 
grander features uninjured, and to remove petty roughnesses 
which remind us only of her own decay or man’s neglect. In the 
lane as described (p. 25), it would probably be right to respect 
the old trees and the high banks, but assuredly the edge of the 
road ought to be clearly defined, nor should its centre be dis- 
figured with patches. of grass. 

If on the banks of an ornamental piece of water a tree should 
gradually sink, or rudely be blown by the wind into the stream, it 
should instantly be removed. Let no friend armed with a sketch- 
book persuade us that it is ‘ picturesque.’ Even granting that in 
itself it is so (which in most such cases may boldly be denied), the 
wind-fall carries with it the sentiment of desolation and neglect, 
and is directly at variance with the associations which ought to 
belong to the place. For a similar reason, withered trees 
should generally be removed. Decayed oaks may be so majestic 
and so venerable, that even in their ruin it may be advisable to 





* Men are no more consistent in their taste than in their moral character. 
Payne Knight’s judgment of the Elgin Marbles proves he was no judge of art; but 
im many respects it cannot be denied he had. real taste, 
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retain them, or dead trees. may occasionally stand in some pe- 
sition so striking that. it may be right to let them keep their 
place. 

It is. a misfortune, as we think, when. fine ruins. stand in im- 
mediate juxta-position with a dwelling-house. At Hardwicke, in 
Derbyshire, the massive remains of the Old Hall rise close to 
the beautiful and fantastic Italo-Jacobzan structure, which its 
foundress, Lady Shrewsbury, meant for an Italian villa. At New- 
stead Abbey, the ruined church of the best period of English 
Gothic adjoins the noble mansion which has been formed out of 
the conventual buildings. In such cases there is nothing to be done. 
The sentiment of ruin and of opulence, it is true, are brought 
into painful contact; but the imagination is in a great measure 
reconciled by the obvious impossibility of the proprietor’s either 
abandoning his dwelling or destroying his ruin. What, however, 
shall we say of the absurdity of our predecessors, who built a ruin 
as a pleasing prospect from the drawing-room windows? The 
mock ruin, in spite of all receipts that could be given for manu- 
facturing ruins, always betrayed its artificial origin, but in fact 
it was more tolerable as the caprice of misguided taste than as 
the genuine and melancholy record of decadence and decay. 

Having said so much of the arbitrary and accidental associa- 
tions which are common to all, it may not be quite superfluous 
to caution the improver against those which may be peculiar to 
himself—such as the unreasonable dislike or liking for particular 
objects and combinations—certain assumptions which he has 
never examined, but has always acted on, such as that oaks must 
be preferred to all other trees—that yews and cedars are sacred 
—that thorn trees and fruit trees cannot be cut down. It would 
surprise those who have no practical acquaintance with the diffi- 
culties of this. kind, which a professional man has incessantly to 
encounter in his intercourse with his clients, by how very trivial 
and frivolous motives the most important changes in the most 
important designs have been made, and we may add, the most 
expensive undertakings have been marred. 

It would have led us too far, and into a different branch of our 
subject, if we had attempted to discuss the rules of picturesque 
composition. We have assumed them as granted—and in truth 
it is rather as to their application than their principles that there 
exists any difference of opinion. They have been derived, like 
the rules of literary criticism, from observation of the practice of 
the greatest masters. The amateur landscape gardener would do 
well to study them. If they do not. serve to guide, him, they 
will be a stumbling-block to perplex him. When he once 
comprehends them he need have no misgiving in applying them, 
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with this only caution, that while the painter has to produce a 
single composition, he has to produce a gallery—a series—each 
one of which must harmonise with its predecessor. Whatever 
offends against this rule turns an English into a Chinese garden. 

In many instances it would have been more satisfactory to 
illustrate our meaning by examples. It would have given us 
pleasure to pay our tribute of admiration to some creations of 
modern times, which may be ranked with the best efforts of 
Italian gardening in its best days; and it would have given 
point to our censures to notice instances where we conceive that 
our rules have been infringed. But we have purposely refrained ; 
we cannot permit ourselves to consider private grounds and 
gardens as ‘ published works,’ because the liberality of their 
owners makes them accessible to the public, 
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Arr. VII.—1. Zoological Shetches, made for the Zoological Society 

of London, from Animals in their Vivarium in the Regent's Park. 

y Joseph Wolf. Edited, with Notes, by D. W. Mitchell, 
B.A., F.LS., Secretary to the Society. London. 1856. 

2. A Popular Guide to the Gardens of the Zoological Society of 


London. By D. W. Mitchell. London. 1855 
3. The Aquarium: an Unveiling of the Wonders of the Deep Sea. 
By Philip Henry Gosse, A.L.S. London. 1854. 


T° furnish every possible link in the grand procession of or- 
ganised life, is the aim of the science of zoology. Its 
professors have explored the wilds of Africa, and have penetrated 
far into the interior of South America; have endured the last ex- 
tremities of hunger and thirst to catch some curious humming- 
bird ; have been consumed by fevers to the very socket of life, in 
order to pin an unknown beetle, or to procure some rare and gor- 
geous-coloured fly. The passion for this science seems to have 
long dwelt in the English race: our love of field-sports, and keen 
relish of rural life, coupled with a habit of minute observation, 
have all had a tendency to foster an acquaintance with the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air, and scarcely a village but 
boasts of some follower of White or Waterton. This taste we 
carry with us to our vast colonial possessions, and to that chain 
of military posts whose morning guns echo round the world. 
With such splendid opportunities for observing and collecting 
animals, we have succeeded in gathering together a menagerie 
which is by far the first in existence, and which includes typical 
forms of most living things—from the chimpanzee, in whose face 
and 
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and structure we trace the last step but one of the highest form 
of mammal, to the zoophyte, which shakes hands with the vege- 
table world. 

Ancient Rome, it is true, in her degenerate days witnessed 
vaster collections of animals, and saw hippopotami, ostriches, 
and giraffes, together with the fiercer carnivora, turned by hun- 
dreds into the arena. But how different the spirit with which 
they were collected! With the debased and profligate Roman 
emperors the only object of these bloody shows was to gratify 
the brutal appetite of their people for slaughter; with us the 
intention is to display the varying wonders of creation. 

Most of our readers in the full flush of summer have leaned 
over the balustrade of the carnivora terrace. From this elevated 
situation the whole plan of the south side of the grounds is 
exposed, To his right, fringing a still pool whose translucent 
waters mirror them as they stand, the spectator sees the col- 
lection of storks and cranes: more immediately in front of 
him softly tread the llamas and alpacas—the beasts of burthen 
of the New World: farther, again, we see the deer in their 
paddocks, and beyond the sedgy pools of the water-fowl, set 
in the midst of graceful shrubberies which close the Gardens 
in from the landscape of the Regent’s Park. Passing over 
to the northern side of the terrace he sees the eagle aviary, 
tenanted by its royal and solitary-looking occupants ; the otters 
swimming their merry round, and perchance the seal flapping 
beside his pool ; while the monkeys, with incredible rapidity and 
constant chatter, swing and leap about their wire enclosure. 
Immediately beneath him the Polar bears pace to and fro, or, 
swaying their heads, walk backwards with a firmness which 
a lord chamberlain might study with advantage; and close at 
hand the long neck of the ‘ ship of the desert’ is seen sailing 
out from the gateway of the pretty clock-house. That the dread 
monarch of the forest and the other ‘ great cats’ are beneath his 
feet, he is made aware by angry growls and the quivering sound 
of shaken iron bars, as the keeper goes round with his daily 
beef-barrow. No one can help feeling a certain sense of 
strangeness at seeing these creatures of all climes scattered amid 
a flourishing garden—to witness beasts, ensanguined in tooth and 
claw, impatiently pacing to and fro between banks of scarlet 
geraniums or beds brilliant with the countless blooms of early 
dahlias—or, still more oddly, to witness birds of prey which love 
to career in the storm surrounded by monthly roses. Had it been 
possible to have given each class of bird and animal. its appro- 
priate vegetation, it would doubtless have been preferable; but 
such an arrangement was manifestly impossible. 

Descending 
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Descending from this general survey, the long row of dens 
which run below the ‘terrace on either side are the first to 
attract the visitor’s attention. Before this terrace was con- 
structed in 1840 the larger carnivora were cooped up in what is 
now the reptile-house. Theearly dens of the establishment form 
a good example of the difficulty Englishmen experience in suiting 
themselves to altered circumstances. On the ‘first formation of 
the Gardens ‘the Society seems to have taken for its model 
some roving Menagerie, as many of the houses of the beasts 
were nothing better than caravans dismounted from their wheels, 
and the managers encamped their collection in a fashion little 
more permanent than Wombwell would have done upon a village 
green. It was speedily found that the health of the felide suffered 
materially from their close confinement, which did not even 
admit of the change of air experienced. in the travelling caravan. 
In fact, the lions, tigers, leopards, and pumas, did not live on 
an average more than twenty-four months. To remedy this state 
of things the terrace dens were constructed, and, rushing from one 
extreme to the other, tropical animals were left exposed to the 
full rigour of winter. The drifting rain fell upon their hair, and 
they were exposed in cold, wet weather to a temperature which 
even man, who ranges from the torrid zone to the arctic circle, 
could not resist unprotected. The consequences were manifested in 
the increase of inflammatory lung diseases, and it is now found 
necessary to protect the dens by matting and artificial heat 
from the extreme cold and damp of the winter months. In 
the summer the exposure suits them admirably, and it must be 
confessed that the tigers look only too fat and comfortable. One 
of the most interesting cages is that which contains a family 
party, consisting of the mastiff with the lion and his mate. ‘They 
were brought up together from cub-hood, and agree to a marvel ; 
though the dog would prove little more than a mouthful for 
either of his noble-looking companions, Visitors express a vast 
deal of sympathy for him, and fancy that the lion is only saving 
him up, as the Giant did Jack, for a future feast. But their 
sympathy, we believe, is thrown away. ‘ Lion’ has always 
maintained the ascendancy he assumed when a pup, and any rough 
handling on the part of his huge playfellows is immediately 
resented by his flying at their noses. Although the dog is 
allowed to come out of the den every morning, he shows a great 
disinclination to leave his old friends. It is, however, thought 
advisable to separate them at feeding-time. Both the lion and 
lioness are of English birth, and it is-singular that out of the 
great number that have been born in the Society’s:Garden full 


fifty per cent. have come into the world with cleft palates, and 
have 
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have perished in consequence of not being able to suck. If 
the keepers were to fill their nostrils with tow we fancy they 
could accomplish this ‘act, as well at least as children who are 
suffering from cold in the head. Although the male is not yet 
fully grown, he is sufficiently developed to show the difference 
between the African variety to which he belongs and the East 
Indian ‘specimen at the other end of the terrace. Our young 
Cape friend has ‘a fine mane and a tail but slightly bushed at 
the top, which. droops towards the ground. The full-grown 
animal from Goojerat, is, on the contrary, comparatively mane- 
less, and his tail takes‘a short curl upwards at the end. The 
caudal extremity of both is furnished with a rudimentary claw. 
This little appendage was supposed by the ancients to be instru- 
mental in lashing the lion into fury, and Mr. Gordon Cumming 
informs us that the natives of South Africa believe it to be the 
residence of an evil spirit which never evacuates its post until 
death overtakes the beast and gives it notice to quit. The 
Goojerat or maneless lion is supposed to be the original of the 
heraldic beast we regard with such respect as a national emblem, 
but which foreigners maintain is nothing better than a leopard. ¢ 

But why do we coop these noble animals in such nutshells of 
cages? What a miserable sight to see them pace backwards and 
forwards in their box-like dens! Why should they, of all the beasts 
of the forest, be condemned to such imprisonment? The bear has 
its pole, the deer its paddock, the otter his pool, where at least 
they have enough liberty to keep them in health; but we stall 
our lions and tigers as we would oxen, till they grow lethargic, 
fat, and puffy, like city aldermen. With half an acre of enclosed 
ground, strewn with sand,-we might see the king of beasts pace 
freely, as in his Libyan fastness, and with ‘twenty feet of arti- 
ficial rock might witness the tiger’s bound. Such an arrange- 
ment would, we are convinced, attract thousands to the gardens, 
and restore to the larger carnivora that place among the beasts 
from which they have been so unfairly degraded. We commend 
this idea to Mr. Mitchell, the able secretary to the Society, who 
has shown by his ‘system of ‘starrmg’ how alive he is to the 
fact that it is to ‘the sixpenny and shilling visitors who flock to 
the gardens by tens of thousands on holidays that he must look 
to support the wise and liberal expenditure he has lately adopted. 

On the other side of the terrace, in addition to the leopards 
and hyzenas, is to be found a splendid collection of bears, from 
the sharp-muzzled sun-bear (who robs a bees’-hive in a hollow 
tree as artistically as a London thief cuts a purse), to the enor- 


mous Russian Bruin, the largest perhaps ever exhibited. ‘ Prince 
Menschikoff,’ 
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Menschikoff,’ as he is called by the keepers, grew into exceed- 
ing good condition in the gardens at Hull, where it appears he 
chiefly dieted upon his brethren, the cannibal having consumed 
no less than five bears ; and they appear to have had the same effect 
upon him as cod-liver oil upon a human invalid, His neighbours, 
the white Polar bears, contrast with him strangely in physiognomy 
and form ; their heads, sharp as pole-cats’, seem fashioned like 
cutwaters to enable them to make their way in the sea, and if they 
would lift their huge paws we should see that they were clothed 
almost entirely with hair, to aid them in securing a firm footing 
on the ice. The largest of these beasts managed to get out of 
his enclosure before the top of it was barred in; but he was 
peaceably led back again. Indeed, even the wildest of the 
beasts, after a little confinement, seem so frightened at recover- 
ing their liberty that they easily allow themselves to be recap- 
tured, 

Last year the Felide alone consumed beef, mutton, and horse- 
flesh to the value of 1367/. 19s. 5d. This sum is entirely 
irrespective of the fish, snakes, frogs, and other ‘small deer’ 
given to the birds and inferior carnivora. They all live here 
like gentlemen, emancipated from the drudgery of finding their 
daily food. They have their slaughter-houses close at hand in 
the gardens, where sheep, oxen, and horses are weekly killed 
expressly for them. Some of them will only eat cooked meat. 
Soon after the establishment of the Gardens experiments were made 
as to the best manner of feeding them, which proved that, while 
they gained flesh and continued active upon one full meal a day, 
they lost weight and became drowsy on two half-meals. In the 
endeavour to follow nature still closer, they were dieted more 
sparely, and even fasted at certain seasons. ‘This treatment, how- 
ever, resulted in a catastrophe—a female leopard and puma 
killing and eating their companions: a strong hint for fuller 
rations, which was not neglected. 

Let us now cross over from the cages of the king of beasts to 
the aviary of the king of birds. The collection of eagles, 
vultures, and condors, numbers upwards of twenty species, 
among which we recognised ‘ the oldest inhabitant’ of the Gar- 
dens,—the vulture, presented to the Society by Mr. Brooks, the sur- 
geon, more than twenty-five years ago. Notwithstanding his age, 
he looks one of the finest birds in the collection. We question, 
however, if the last new comer of the same species will not 
‘put his bill out,’ arriving as it does from a distant shore to 
which thousands of anxious hearts are turned. We allude 
to the vulture lately sent from the Crimea. It was caught near 
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the monastery of Saint George, and the proximity of his retreat 
to many a battle-field suggests reflections too painful to dwell 
upon. The prominent impression produced in glancing at this 
aviary is the perfect: isolation which each bird maintains as he 
crowns the topmost pinnacle of the heap of rocks reared in the 
centre of his den, where he perches motionless as a stone. There 
seems to be no recognition of fellow-prisoners—no interchange 
of either blows or courtesies between the iron netting. Each 
seems an enduring captive that will not be comforted or won 
over to the ways of men. Now and then unsheathing his 
piercing eye, we perceive the huge wings spread, and perchance, 
remembering the callow eaglets in some Alpine eyrie, the bird soars 
upwards for a moment, beats his pinions against the netting, and 
falls to earth again with the ignominious flop of a Christmas 
turkey. It is impossible to contemplate these birds without pity 
not unmixed with pain. Who can recognise, in the motionless 
bunch of feathers before us, Audubon’s magnificent description 
of the Bald Eagle as he swoops upon his prey :-— 


‘The next moment the wild trumpet-like sound of a yet distant but 
approaching swan is heard. . . . . Now.is the moment to witness 
a display of the eagle’s powers. He glides through the air like a fall- 
ing star, and, like a flash of lightning, comes upon the timorous quarry, 
which now, in agony and despair, seeks, by various manceuvres, to 
elude the grasp of his cruel talons. It mounts, doubles, and willingly 
would plunge into the stream were it not prevented by the eagle, which, 
long possessed of the knowledge that by such a stratagem the swan 
might escape him, forces it to remain in the air by attempting to strike 
it with its talons from beneath, The hope of escape is soon given up by 
the swan. It has already become much weakened, and ‘its strength 
fails at the sight of the courage and swiftness of its antagonist. Its 
last gasp is ‘about to escape, when the ferocious eagle strikes with his 
talons the under side of his wing, and with unresisted power forces the 
bird to fall ina slanting direction upon the nearest shore.’ 


This is the romance of the noble bird’s mode of obtaining 
food—here, as he marches off with a dead rat in his claw, or a 
piece of raw beef, we behold its prose. But however unpoetical 
this treatment, it cannot be said to disagree with him, as fine 
plumage and good condition prove. Passing on our way to the 
monkey-house, the merry otters are seen playing * follow-my- 
leader’ round their rock-house, now plunging headlong in search 
of the flat-fish which shine at the bottom of the water—now 
bringing it to shore, and crushing flesh, vertebra, and all. 

The admirably arranged but v ilely ventilated monkey-house is 
always a great source of attraction, The mixture of fun and 
solemnity, the odd attitudes and tricks, and the human expression 
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of their countenances, all tend to attract, and at the same time to 
repel. Mr. Rogers used to say, that visiting them was like going 
to see one’s poor relations, and wondrous shabby old fellows 
some of them appear. We have only to look into their faces for 
a moment to see that they differ from each other as much as 
the faces of mankind, There is a large, long-haired, black-faced 
rascal, who looks as murderous as a Malay ; a little way off we 
see another with great bushy whiskers and shaggy eyebrows (the 
mona), the very picture of a successful horse-dealer ; a third, with 
his long nose and keen eye, has all the air of a crafty old lawyer. 
The contemplation of them brings involuntarily to the mind the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. The apes and baboons 
are indeed purely brutal, and only excite disgust: towards the 
latter the whole company of smaller monkeys express the utmost 
hatred—as may be seen when the keeper by way of fun takes one of 
them out of his cage and walks him down the room, The whole 
population rush to the front of their cages, and hoot, growl, and 
chatter at him, as only Eastern County shareholders can do when 
their chairman takes his seat. The vivacious little capuchin 
monkeys are evidently the favourites and bag most of the nuts; 
the brown capuchin appears to be particularly knowing, as he 
keeps a big pebble at hand, and, when he finds that his teeth are 
not equal to the task, he taps the nut with the stone with just 
sufficient force to break the shell without bruising the kernel. 
We have often seen this little fellow take a pinch of snuff, and assi- 
duously rub his own and companion’s skin with it, with a full 
knowledge, no doubt, of the old recipe for killing fleas. He will 
also make use of an onion for a similar purpose. Among the 
other quadrumana in this house, we find the lemurs, which 
look more like long-legged weasels than monkeys, and the 
bright-faced little marmosets, who cluster inquiringly to the 
front of their cage, looking in their cap-shaped headdress of fur 
like so many gossips quizzing you over the window-blinds. 

At the present moment there is no specimen of either the 
uran or chimpanzee in the Gardens, but there have been at least 
half-a-dozen located here within the last ten years, one of which, 
‘Jenny, maintained her health for five years. The damp, cold 
air of the Gardens at last brought on consumption, and the public 
must remember the poor, wheezing, dying brute, with a plaster 
on her chest and blankets around her, the very picture of a 
moribund old man. The only specimen now in Europe is in the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris. This animal, one of the finest ever 
seen, is in excellent health, and promises to maintain it in the 
bright air of la Belle France. An accomplished naturalist has 
kindly furnished us with the following particulars of this brute, 

which 
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which clearly indicate that he is a very Doctor Busby among his 
fellows :— 


‘He passed through London on his way to Paris, having landed 
at Plymouth. There were then two female Chims resident in the Gar- 
dens in the Regent’s Park, and the French Chim was allowed to lodge 
in their hotel for a couple of nights. On his appearance both of these 
young ladies uttered cries of recognition, which however evinced more 
fear than anything else. Chim was put into a separate compartment, 
or room with a double grille, to prevent the probable injuries which 
discordant apes will inflict on each other. He had scarcely felt the 
floor under his feet when he began to pay attention to his countrywomen 
thus suddenly and unexpectedly found, Their fear and surprise gra- 
dually subsided, and they stood watching him attentively, when he 
broke out into a characteristic pas seul, which he kept up for a con- 
siderable time, uttering cries scarcely more hideous than seem the notes 
of a Chinese singer, and not far out of unison with his loudly-beating 
feet. The owner, who was present, said that he was imitating a dance 
of the negroes which the animal had often seen while resident in his 
house in Africa. The animal was upwards of a year and a half old, 
and had spent one year of his life in this gentleman’s house. The Chim 
maidens gradually relaxed their reserve as the vivacity of the dance 
increased, until at last, when it was over, each stealthily put a hand 
through the grille and welcomed their friend and brother to their home 
ina far land. As the weather was severe—it was early in December— 
it is possible that their talk was of their native palm-groves and their 
never-ending summer. Chim thenceforth made himself as agreeable 
as possible, and when the time for his departure came, the maidens 
exhibited the liveliest regret, short of tears, at losing him. At Paris 
he increased rapidly in stature and intelligence. The climate, diet (he 
drinks his pint of Bordeaux daily), and lively society of the French 
seem to be more congenial to Chim’s physique than our melancholy 
London. He makes acquaintance not only with the staff but with the 
habitués of the Garden. The last time I saw him (May, 1854) he 
came out to taste the morning air in the large circular enclosure in 
front of the Palais des Singes, which was built for * our poor relations ” 
by M. Thiers. Here Chim began his day by a leisurely promenade, 
casting pleased and thankful glances towards the sun, the beautiful sun 
of early summer, He had three satellites, coati-mundis, either by 
chance or to amuse him, and while making all manner of eyes at a 
young lady who supplies the Singerie with pastry and cakes, one of the 
coati-mundis came up stealthily behind and dealt him a small but ma- 
licious bite. Chim looked round with astonishment at this audacious 
outrage on his person, put his hand haughtily upon the wound, but 
without losing his temper in the least. He walked deliberately to the 
other side of the circle, and fetched a cane which he had dropped there 
in his promenade, He returned with majestic wrath upon his brow, 
mingled, I thought, with contempt ; and, taking Coati by the tail, com- 
menced punishment with his cane, administering such blows as his 
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victim could bear without permanent injury, and applied with equal 
justice to the ribs on either side, in a direction always parallel to the 
spine. When he thought enough had been done, he disposed of Coati 
without moving a muscle of his countenance, by a left-handed jerk 
which threw the delinquent high in air, head over heels. He came 
down a sadder and a better Coati, and retired with shame and fear to 
an outer corner. Having executed this act of justice, Chim betook 
himself to atree. A large baboon, who had in the mean time made 
his appearance in the circle, thought this was a good opportunity of 
doing a civil thing, and accordingly mounted the tree and sat down 
smilingly, as baboons smile, upon the next fork. Chim slowly turned 
his head at this attempt at familiarity, measured the distance, raised 
his hind foot, and, as composedly as he had caned the coati, kicked the 
big baboon off his perch into the arena below. This abasement seemed 
to do the baboon good, for he also retired like the coati, and took up 
his station on the other side. ‘To what perfection of manners and 
development of thought the last year and a half may have brought 
him I can scarcely guess ; but one day doubtless some one will say of 
him, as an Oriental prince once said to me, after long looking at the 
uran “ Peter,”—*‘ Does he speak English yet?” ’ 


The monkeys before they were transferred to this house suffered 
a great mortality, and indeed, on taking possession of their new 
apartment, the keepers used to remove the dead by the barrowful 
in the morning. This extreme mortality was produced by want 
of ventilation and a system of heating which burnt the air 
and induced inflammation of the lungs. Dr. Marshal! Hall and 
Dr. Arnott, upon being consulted, directed the substitution of 
an open stove, when the deaths ceased. 

As we pass towards the small building once used as the 
patrot-house, but now dedicated to the smaller felida, we go by 
the seal-pond, and see that strange beast which resembles a 
Danish carriage-dog with his legs amputated. He is an epicure 
as regards his regular meals, and turns up his nose at any fish 
less recherché than whiting, of which expensive delicacy he con- 
sumes ten pounds weight daily. Meanwhile, however, he is ‘a 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,’ and we see him, as the visitors 
circulate round his enclosure, flop, flop, around the margin of his 

ond, keeping a sharp look-out above the railings for stray favours. 
The house of the smaller carnivora is generally overlooked, but it 
is worthy of a visit, if only to see the beautiful clouded tigers as 
they are misnamed, for they more resemble hunting leopards both 
in size and skin-markings. These elegant creatures are quite 
tame, and permit the utmost familiarities of their keeper ; but 
their neighbour, the caracal or lynx, never seems tired of making 
the most ferocious rushes at the bars, accompanied by a vin- 
dictive and incessant spitting, which impresses us with the idea 
that 
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that it possesses the very quintessence of catlike nature. There 
is one little cage in this apartment which is deserving of especial 
inspection—that containing a specimen of the indigenous black 
rat, which according to Mr. Waterton was entirely eaten out of 
the country by the grey rats of Hanover, which came over in the 
same ship with Dutch William, and which are, according to 
that hearty naturalist, the very emblems of ‘ Protestant rapacity.’ 
Those who have read his delightful -essays know well with what 
perseverance the author hunts the grey rodent through every 
chapter of his book. 

If we now retrace our steps along the border of the plantation, 
which forms a deep green background for countless dahlias, 
and moreover screens the garden from the biting east, we shall, 
by turning to the right hand, come upon the Aquarium, the 
latest and most attractive sight in the gardens. How cool and 
delicious!’ Around us we perceive slices of the deep sea-bed 
and the rapid river. Were we mermen we could not examine 
more at ease the rich pavement of the ocean set with strange 
and living flowers. In the midst of the green walls of water 
which surround us, mimic caves, waving with sea-weed and other 
marine plants, afford shelter and lurking-holes for bright fish 
which stare and dart, or for shambling crustacew which creep over 
the pebbly bottom. Against the dark verdure of these sub- 
merged rocks, the sea-anemone rears its orange base tipped 
with flower-like fans, or hangs its snake-like tentacles, writh- 
ing as the head-dress of Medusa. But we must look narrowly 
into each nook and under every stone, if we wish to realise 
the amount of animal life which here puts on such strange vege- 
table forms. Let us consider well for a few minutes one of the 
tanks running down the middle of the building. For months 
all the minute animal and vegetable life has been multiplying 
and decaying, and yet the water remains pure and bright. The 
explanation of this phenomenon affords one of the most beautiful 
examples of the manner in which nature on a grand scale holds 
the balance true between her powers. If we were to put these 
little bright-eyed fish alive into the crystal tank, in a week's time 
they would die, because they would have withdrawn all the 
oxygen it originally contained, and contaminated it with the 
poisonous carbonic acid gas exhaled from their lungs. To prevent 
this, the philosopher hangs these mimic caves with verdant sea- 
weed, and plants the bottom with graceful marine grasses. If 
the spectator looks narrowly at the latter, he finds them fringed 
with bright silver bells: these bells contain oxygen, which the 
plants have eliminated from their tissues under the action of 
light, having previously consumed the carbonic acid gas thrown 
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out by the fishes and zoophytes. Thus plants and animals are 
indispensable to the preservation of each other's life. But even 
now we have not told the entire causes which produce the 
crystal clearness of the water. The vegetable element grows too 
fast, and, if left to itself, the sides of the tank would be covered 
with a confervoid growth, which would speedily obscure its 
inmates from our view. We want scavengers to clear away the 
superfluous vegetation, and we find them in the periwinkles 
which we see attached by their foot-stalk to the glass. These 
little mollusca do their work well: Mr. Gosse, who has watched 
them feeding with a pocket-glass, perceived that their saw-like 
tongues moved backwards and forwards with a crescentic motion, 
and thus, as the animal advances, he leaves a slight swathie-like 
mark upon the glass, as the mower does upon the field. But it 
is clear that there are not enough labourers in the tank we are 
inspecting to accomplish their task, as the lobster, who comes 
straggling over the stones in such an ungainly manner, is more 
like a moving salad than any living thing, so thickly are back, 
tail, feelers, and claws, infested with a dense vegetable growth. 
A few more black mowers are imperatively called for. The fish, 
the weed, and the mollusc, having secured to us a clear view of 
the inhabitants of the tank, let us inspect them one by one. 
Here we see the parasitic anemone. Like the old man of the 
sea, it fixes itself upon some poor Sinbad in the shape of a 
whelk, and rides about at his ease in search of food. Another 
interesting variety of this zoophyte is the plumose sea-anemone, 
a more stay-at-home animal, who generally fixes himself upon a 
flat rock or an oyster-shell, and waits for the food to come to 
it, as your London housewife expects the butcher and baker to 
call in the morning, 

The pure white body of the neighbouring actinia renders it 
more observable. Its tentacles, displayed in plumes over the 
central mouth, which is marked with yellow, give it the exact 
appearance of a chrysanthemum, and should be much in favour 
with the mermaids to adorn their hair. A still more extraor- 
dinary creature is the Tabella ventilabrum. The tube of this strange 
animal is perfectly straight, and its large brown silk-like ra:liating 
fans, whilst in search of food, revolve just as the old-fashioned 
whirling ventilators did in our windows. The instant this fan is 
touched it is retracted into the tube, the ends just appearing out- 
side, and giving it the appearance of a camel’s-hair brush. 

We shall not attempt to describe the different species of zoo- 
phytes and annelides, amounting to hundreds—indeed, they are 
not all familiar to scientific men. We have little more to say of 
the crustacea that go scrambling about, yet it would be impos- 
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sible to overlook that peripatetic whelk-shell, which climbs about 
the stones with such marvellous activity. On a narrower inspec- 
tion we perceive that it moves by a foreign agency. Those 
sprawling legs protruding from its mouth discover the hermit 
crab, which is obliged to dress its soft body in the first defensible 
armour it can pick up. A deserted whelk or common spiral 
shell is his favourite resort, but, like many bipeds, he has a love 
of changing his house; and those who have narrowly watched 
his habits state that he will deliberately turn over the empty 
shells upon the beach, and, after examining them carefully with 
his claws, pop his body out of one habitation into another, in 
order to obtain the best possible fit. But there are still stranger 
facts connected with this intelligent little crustacean. We have 
before observed that the parasitic sea-anemone invariably fixes 
himself when possible upon this moveable house, perfectly regard- 
less of the many bumps and rubs which necessarily fall to its 
lot. Another warm friend, the cloak-anemone, clings still closer, 
for it perfectly envelops the lip of his shell with its living mantle, 
He has still a third intimate acquaintance, who sponges upon 
him for bed and board, in the shape of-a beautiful worm, Nereis 
bilineata, which stows itself behind the crab in the attic of the 
whelk-shell, and, the moment its protector by his motions indi- 
cates that he has procured food, glides between the two left- 
foot jaws, and drags a portion of the morsel from his mouth, the 
crab appearing to evince no more animosity at the seizure than 
the Quaker who suddenly finds his spoons. taken for church- 
rates. The interesting specimens we have dwelt upon are con- 
fined to the sea-water tanks, which line the Aquarium on the side 
opposite the door, and those which run down the centre of the 
apartment, Vis-a-vis are the fresh-water tanks, in which we may 
watch the habits of British fishes. There is a noble pike lying 
as still as a stone—a model sitter for the photographer who 
lately took his portrait. ‘The barbel, bream, dace, and gudgeon 
are seen going about their daily duties as though they were 
at the bottom of the Thames, instead of sandwiched between two 
panes of glass, and inspected on either side by curious eyes. 
Those who go early in the morning will have a chance of seeing 
the lampreys hanging like leeches from the glass by their circular 
moutbs, and breathing by the seven holes which run beside their 
pectoral fins. The marine fish should also be studied—strarge 
forms with vicious-looking jaws, the dog-fish for example, which 
is a young fry as yet, but which will grow a yard or two in length, 
At the east end of the building the alligators’ pool discovers 
here and there a floating reptile’s head, the outline of which 
reminds us of the hippopotamus. In both cases the habit of 
resting 
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resting in the water with the head and body almost entirely sub- 
merged necessitates a raised form of the nostril and eye-socket, 
in order to allow the animal to see and breathe. A similar form- 
ation of the face is observable in the wart hog (in another por- 
tion of the Gardens), which wallows up to its eyes in slush and 
mire. The alligators have the tank to themselves, with the ex- 
ception of a couple of turtles, which are too hard nuts for even 
them to crack. 

The Council has scarcely established the Aquarium two 
years, and already it is well stocked with specimens of British 
zoophytes and annelides, for the most part dredged from the 
neighbourhood of Weymouth. If these are so beautiful, what 
must be the wonders of the deep sea in tropical climates? 
Who knows what strange things a bold adventurer might pick 
up, who, like Schiller’s diver, would penetrate the horrid depths 
of the whirlpool, not for the jewelled cup of the monarch, 
but for the hidden living treasures nature has planted there? 
Doubtless, among the rusty anchors and weed-clung ribs of 
long-lost armadas, there nestle gigantic zoophytes and enormous 
star-fish, which would make the fortune of the Gardens in a 
single season. At all events we hope to see the Aquarium 
greatly extended, as it will afford the means of studying a depart- 
ment of natural history of which we have hitherto been almost 
wholly in the dark. 

If we pursue our walk down the broad path which skirts 
the paddocks enclosing the deer and llamas, we cannot help 
being struck with the fact that the finest half of the Gardens— 
that which is open to the setting sun—is not yet built on, whilst 
the more exposed portion is inconveniently crowded. The reason 
is, that the Commissioners of the Woods and Forests will not allow 
any permanent buildings to be erected on these parts, for what 
cause we cannot tell. We trust the prohibition will be withdrawn, 
and that we shall see constructed here an enclosed exercising- 
ground for the poor confined inhabitants of the terrace-dens. At 
the northern extremity of the path we have been following we 
come upon the paddock and pool dedicated to cranes and storks. 
What spectre birds have we gotamong? See yonder, on the very 
edge of the pool, the gaunt adjutant, his head muffled up in his 
shoulders, looking like some traveller attempting to keep his nose 
warm in the east wind. They say every man has his likeness among 
the lower animals, and we have seen plenty of adjutants waiting 
on a winter’s night for the last omnibus. What an elegant 
gentleman seems the Stanley crane beside him! ‘There is as. 
much difference between the two as between a young guardsman 
in full dress at the Opera and the night cabman huddled up in 
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the multitudinous capes of his great-coat. A third claimant 
for our admiration steps forward like a dancing-master, now 
bending low, now with the aid of his wings lifting himself on 
the light fantastic toe, now advancing, now poussetting, and all 
the time calling attention to his grotesque but not altogether in- 
elegant attitudes by a peculiar cry. We defy the gravest spec- 
tator to watch the beautiful crowned crane at his antics without 
laughing. But we hear the lady beside us exclaiming,—‘ Is it 
possible that the Maraboo feathers which so often gracefully 
sway in obeisance before the Queen, were ever portions of such 
ugly birds as these?’ Unlikely as it may seem, it is verily 
from these dirty ill-favoured looking Maraboo storks that this 
fashionable plumage is procured. Close by, sitting upon a 
stone, we see the melancholy-looking heron, and the audacious 
sparrows hop within a foot of his legs, so inanimate he seems. 
Ah! it is the vile deceit of the bird: in an instant he has 
stricken the intruder with his bill, and the next he has disappeared 
down his throat. That elegant grey crane is the ‘ native com- 
panion’ from Australia, so called from his love of consorting 
with man in that country. We all know what familiars cranes 
and storks are in Holland and in the East, where they build on 
the chimney-pots without the slightest fear, and we are glad 
to find that they possess the same confidence in the savages of 
the New World. They are handsome birds, but not so richly 
plumed as the European crane, with his black and white feathers 
and full-clustered tail. Once these cranes were common here, 
when ‘ England was merrie England ’—that is, before windmills 
and steam-engines were set to work to rescue many counties 
from a state of marsh. With civilization they utterly dis- 
appeared from the land, and with civilization we once more 
find them amongst us—a sight to gaze at, Not long since the 
odd population of this paddock embraced a secretary-bird, whose 
velvet breeches, light stockings, and reserved air, gave him an 
official appearance worthy of Somerset House in the last century. 
Take care, little girl, how you feed them; a charge with fixed 
bayonets is scarcely more formidable than the rush of sharp 
long bills through the railings which immediately follows a dis- 
play of provisions. 

A few steps take us to the magnificent aviary, 170 feet in 
length, constructed in 1851, through the 19 divisions of which 
a pure stream of water is constantly flowing, and the space 
enclosed by iron netting is so spacious that the birds have room 
freely to use their wings. The first compartment contains two of 
the rarities of the gardens—the satin bower-bird and the Talla- 
gulla or brush-turkey. The former, a bird of a shining blue-black 
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colour, is the only remaining one of three brought to this country 
in 1849, Immediately upon their arriving in the Gardens they 
commenced the construction of one of their bowers or ‘ runs,’ 
which, according to Mr. Mitchell, has been constantly added to 
and re-arranged from that period to the present time. The bower 
is perhaps one of the most extraordinary things in bird-architec- 
ture, as it is constructed not for the useful purpose of containing 
the young, but purely as a playing place—a decorated ball-room, 
in fact, wherein the young couple flirt and make love previous to 
entering upon connubial life. The bower is constructed, in the 
present instance, from the twigs of an old besom, in the shape 
of a horseshoe, or perhaps we should convey a better idea of it 
by stating that the sticks are bent into a shape like the ribs of a 
man-of-war, the top being open, and the length varying from 
six to twelve inches. Against the sides, and at the entrance of 
the bower, the bird, in a state of nature, places bright feathers, 
snail-shells, bleached bones, anything, in fact, containing colour. 
When it is remembered that Australia is the very paradise of 
parrots and gaudy-plumaged birds, it will be seen that the little 
artist cannot lack materials to satisfy his taste for ornament ; 
nevertheless, we are told that he goes for a considerable distance 
for some of his decorations. When the structure is completed 
he sits in it to entice the female, fully aware, no doubt, 
that the fair are attracted by a handsome establishment. Be 
that as it may, the couple speedily commence running in 
and out of it, with as much sense, and probably with as much 
enjoyment, as ‘light-heeled bipeds performagalop. At the present 
moment, however, the male bird, bereft of his companions, 
seems careless of his bower, which is in a most forlorn condition 
—a ball-room, in fact, a day after a fete. May anew companion 
speedily arrive, and induce him to put his house once more in 
order! The satin bower-bird, like the magpie, is well-known by 
the natives to be a terrible thief ; and they always search his 
abode for any object they may have lost. ‘1 myself,’ says 
Mr. Gould, in his account of these birds, ‘found at the entrance 
of one of them a small neatly-worked stone tomahawk of an inch 
and a half in length, together with some slips of blue cotton rags, 
which the birds had doubtless picked up at a deserted encamp- 
ment of the natives.’ 

Scarcely a less interesting bird is the brush-turkey. In ap- 
pearance it is very like the common black turkey, but is not quite 
so large; the extraordinary manner in which its eggs are hatched 
constitutes its singularity. It makes no nest, in the usual accep- 
tation of the term, but scratches decayed vegetable matter into 
a pyramid with its feet, It then carefully dibbles in its eggs 
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at regular intervals, with the small end downward, and covers 
them over with the warm fermenting gatherings. The pair in the 
Gardens, shortly after they were received from Australia, com- 
menced making one of these hatching-mounds, which, by the 
time it was finished, contained upwards of four cart-loads of 
leaves and other vegetable matter. After the female had depo- 
sited sixteen eggs, each measuring not Jess than four inches in 
length—an enormous size, considering the bulk of the bird—the 
male began to keep watch over this natural Eccaleobion, and 
every now and then scratched away the rubbish to inspect them. 
After six weeks of burial, the eggs, in succession, and without 
any warning, gave up their chicks—not feeble, but full-fledged 
and strong: an intelligent keeper told us that he had seen one 
fly up out of the ground at least five feet high. At night the 
chicks scraped holes for themselves, and, lying down therein, 
were covered over by the old birds, and thus remained until 
morning. ‘The extraordinary strength of the newly-hatched bird 
is accounted for by the size of the shell, which contains sufficient 
nutriment to nourish it until it is lusty. Unfortunately all the 
young but one have perished through various accidents quite 
independently of temperature ; and the next brood will probably 
be reared. As both the flesh and the eggs of these birds are 
delicious, Mr. Mitchell is anxious to naturalise them among us. 
In fact, one of the objects of the Gardens under the enlightened 
management of the Secretary is to make it what Bacon calls, in 
his ‘ Atlantis,’ ‘A tryal place for beasts and fishes.’ For cen- 
turies a system of extermination has been adopted towards many 
indigenous animals ; the wolf and buzzard have quite disappeared, 
and the eagle is fast being swept away even from the Highlands 
of Scotland—so rapidly indeed, that Mr. Gordon Cumming is 
anxious, we hear, for the formation of a society for the protection 
of its eggs. Noxious animals have been replaced by the accli- 
matization of many of the foreign fauna, which are either dis- 
tinguished for their beauty or valuable for their flesh. This 
transfer, which adds so much to the richness of the country, can 
be vastly accelerated through the agency of these Gardens, which 
are a kind of ‘tryal ground’ for beasts, as the fields of some of 
our rich agriculturists are for foreign roots and grasses, in which 
those likely to be of service can be discovered, and afterwards 
distributed throughout the land. 

If we may quote the brush-turkeys as instances of birds capable 
of affording a new kind of delicate and easily-reared food, the 
splendid Impegan pheasants, close at hand, bred here from a 
pair belonging to her Majesty, and which bore, in the open air, 
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the rigour of last winter, may be looked upon as ‘things of 
beauty,’ which may be produced among us to charm the eye. 
The elands again, on the north side of the Garden, which have 
bred so prolifically, and made flesh so rapidly, may with advan- 
tage be turned out into our parks, where their beautiful forms 
would prove as attractive to the eye as their venison, of the finest 
quality, would to the taste. 

But we can no longer tarry either to speculate further on 
the riches of this aviary, which contains rare specimens of birds 
from all parts of the world. Passing along the path which 
takes us by the north entrance, we reach the pelicans’ paddock, 
in which we see half a dozen of these ungainly creatures, white 
and grey, with pouches beneath their bills as capacious as the bag 
of a lady’s work-table. The visitor may sometimes have an 
opportunity of witnessing an explanation of the popular myth 
that the old bird feeds its young from the blood of its own breast. 
This idea evidently arose from the fact that it can only empty 
the contents of its pouch into the mouths of its young by pressing 
it against its breast, in the act of doing which the feathers often 
became insanguined from the blood of the mangled fish within 
it. The close observance of birds and beasts in zoological col- 
lections has tended to reduce many fabulous tales to sober 
reason, On the other side of the walk may be seen in immature 
plumage one of the red flamingoes from South America, which 
are said to simulate so closely a regiment of our soldiers, as 
they stand in rows fishing beside the banks of rivers; and here, 
too, are the delicate rose-colour specimens of the Mediterranean, 
which are likewise exceedingly beautiful. Those accustomed to 
navigate the Red Sea frequently witness vast flights of these 
birds passing and re-passing from Arabia to Egypt ; and we are 
informed bya traveller that on one occasion, when he had a good 
opportunity of measuring the column, he convinced himself that 
it was upwards of a mile in length! What a splendid spec- 
tacle to see the pure eastern sky barred by this moving streak 
of brilliant colour. 

But we have not yet explored the north side of the grounds, 
where the huge pachydermatous animals are lodged. ‘The diffi- 
culty caused by the carriage-drive running between the two 
gardens has been vanquished by means of the tunnel, the ascent 
from which on the opposite side, flanked as it is with graceful 
ferns, is one of the most charming portions of the grounds on 
a hot summer’s day. If after passing through the subterranean 
passage we turn to the right, we come immediately upon the 
reptile-house. Unless the visitor selects his time, he will gene- 
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rally find little to amuse him here. The great snakes have either 
retired from public life under their blankets, or lie coiled upon 
the branches of the trees in their dens, The reptiles are offered 
food once a week, but will not always feed even at this interval, 
One huge python fasted the almost incredible time of twenty- 
two months, having probably prepared himself for his abstinence 
by a splendid gorge. After a fast of seven days, however, the 
majority of the serpents regain their appetites. Three o'clock is 
the feeding time, and the reptiles which are on the look-out seem 
to know full well the errand of the man who enters with the 
basket, against the side of which they hear the fluttering wings 
of the feathered victims and the short stamp of the doomed 
rabbits. The keeper opens the door at the back of the den 
of the voluminous serpents on our right—for of these there is no 
fear—takes off their blanket, and drops in upon the clattering 
pebbles a scampering rabbit, who hops from side to side, curious 
to inspect his new habitation; presently satisfied, he sits on 
his haunches and leisurely begins to wash his face. Silently the 
rock-snake glides over the stones, uncurling his huge folds, which 
like a cable seem to move as though by some agency from 
without, looks for an instant upon his unconscious victim, and 
the next has seized bim with his cruel jaws. His constricting 
folds are twisted as swiftly as a whip-lash round his shrieking 
prey, and for ten minutes the serpent lies still, maintaining his 
mortal knot until his prey is dead, when, seizing him by the 
ears, he draws him through his vice-like grip, crushing every 
bone, and elongating the body preparatory to devouring it. The 
boa and the rock-snake always swallow their prey head foremost. 
How is that fine neck and delicate head to make room for 
that bulky rabbit? thinks the spectator. Presently he sees the 
jaws gape, and slowly the reptile draws himself over, rather 
than swallows, his prey, as you draw a stocking upon your 
leg. The huge lump descends lower and lower beneath the 
speckled scales, which seem to stare with distention, and the 
monster coils himself up once more to digest his meal in quiet. 
Rabbits and pigeons form the food of the pythons in these 
Gardens. While the smaller birds are preyed upon in the reptile- 
house, their big brothers, the storks in the paddock, are recipro- 
cating the law of nature by eating snakes. As we pass to the 
opposite side of the serpent-room, where the venomous kinds are 
kept, we perceive that a more cautious arrangement is made for 
feeding. ‘The door opens at the top instead of at the sides of 
their dens, and with good reason, for no sooner does the keeper 
remove with a crooked iron rod the blanket from the cobra, than 
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the reptile springs, with inflated hood, into an S-like atti- 
tude, and darts laterally at his enemy. It seems incapable of 
striking well any object above or below his level: watch, for in- 
stance, that guinea-pig ; again and again he dashes at it, but misses 
his aim; now he hits it, but only to drive the poor frightened 
creature with a score of flying pebbles before him: when at 
last he succeeds in piercing the sides of his victim, tetanic 
spasms immediately commence, and it dies convulsed in a few 
seconds. It is said by those who have watched venomous snakes 
that the manner of dying exhibited by their stricken prey dis- 
closes the nature of the reptile that inflicted the poisoned wound, 
It is scarcely necessary to state that the popular idea that the 
tongue darts forth the venom is a fallacy. The poison is con- 
tained in glands which lie at the root of the fangs on either 
side, and, by the compression of the powerful muscles which 
make the head appear so broad and flat, it is forced into the 
fine tube which runs at the sides of the fang, and finds its exit 
near the point by a minute opening. The cobra at present in the 
collection, with its skin a glossy black and yellow, its eye black 
and angry, its motions agile and graceful, seems to be the very 
personification of India. As we watch it when ready to spring, 
we suddealy remember that only a film of glass stands between 
us and ‘pure death.’ But there is nothing to fear; the python 
in the adjoining room, which weighs a hundred and twenty 
pounds, being incensed on his first arrival at being removed from 
his box, darted with all his force at a spectator. Yet the pane 
of glass had strength enough to bring him up, and he fell back 
so bruised about the head and muzzle by the collision, that he 
could not feed well for several months. The cobra that we see 
is the same that destroyed its keeper. In a fit of drunken- 
ness, the man,“against express orders, took the reptile out, and, 
placing its head inside his waistcoat, allowed it to glide round 
his body. When it had emerged from under his clothes from 
the other side, apparently in good humour, he squeezed its 
tail, when it struck him between his eyes; in twenty minutes 
his consciousness was gone, and in less than three hours he 
was dead. Before we leave this reptile-room, let us peep for 
& moment into the little apartment opening from the corner, 
where hanging from the wall we see all the cast-off dresses 
of the serpents. If the keeper will allow us to handle one 
of them for a moment, we shall see that it is indeed an entire 
suit of light brown colour and of gauzy texture, which covered 
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two enormous serpents. The adventures of one of them—the 
Python reticulatus—deserve to be written: when small enough to 
be placed in the pocket, he was, with a companion now no more, 
taken from Ceylon to Brazil by American sailors ; they were then 
exhibited in most of the maritime towns of South America, and 
were publicly sold for a high price at Callao to the captain of a 
ship, who brought them to the Gardens, and demanded 6001. 
for the pair: fully persuaded of their enormous value, he had paid 
30/. to insure them on the voyage, and it was not until he had long 
and painfully cogitated that he agreed to sell them for 407. We 
have before referred to the extraordinary length of time a python 
has been known to fast without injury. Their fancies as well as 
their fastings are rather eccentric. Every one has heard of the 
snake who swallowed his blanket, a meal which ultimately killed 
him. A python who had lived for years in a friendly manner 
with a brother nearly as large as himself, was found one morming 
solus. As the cage was secure, the keepers were puzzled to know 
how the serpent had escaped: at last it was observed that the 
remaining inmate had swollen remarkably during the night, when 
the horrid fact became plain enough; the fratricide had suc- 
ceeded in swallowing the entire person of his brother: it was his 
last meal, however, for insome months he died, A friend informs 
us that he once saw in these Gardens a rat-snake of Ceylon devour 
a common coluber natrix. The rat-snake, however, had not taken 
the measure of his victim, as by no effort could he dispose of 
the last four inches of his tail, which stuck out rather jauntily 
from the side of his mouth, with very much the look of a cigar. 
After a quarter of an hour, the tail began to exhibit a retrograde 
motion, and the swallowed snake was disgorged, nothing the worse 
for his living sepulchre, with the exception of the wound made by 
his partner when first he seized him. The ant-eater, who lately 
inhabited the room leading out of the Python apartment, has 
died of a want of ants. 

As we issue again into the open air, we have before us the 
whole length of the avenue, arched with lime-trees, in summer a 
veritable isle of verdure. What a charming picture it used to 
be to see the docile elephant pacing towards us with ponderous 
and majestic steps, whilst, in the scarlet howdha, happy children 
swayed from side to side as she marched. She, who was our 
delight for so many years, died in July last of a storm of thunder 
and lightning. Such indeed was what may seem at first the singu- 
lar verdict of the medical man who made his post-mortem. The 
terror, however, inspired by the storm appears to have produced 
Some nervous disease, under which she succumbed. There is a 
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suspicion that the carcase, five thousand pounds and upwards in 
weight, which was disposed of to the nackers, ultimately found 
its way to the sausage-makers. Do not start, good reader; 
elephant’s flesh is considered excellent eating by the tribes of 
South Africa, and the lion-slayer tells us that the feet are a 
true delicacy. He used to eat them as we do Stilton cheese, 
scooping out the interior and leaving the rind; he shows 
his audience some of these relics, which look like huge leather 
fire-buckets. And now we have only the young animal left that 
used to suck his huge mother, to the delight of the crowd of 
children, and to the disgust of the rhinoceros, who is the sworn 
enemy to all elephants. The little one is growing apace, however, 
and we hope soon to see him promoted to carry the deserted 
howdha, The rhinoceros, close at hand, is the successor of 
the fine old fellow purchased in 1836 for 1050/., the largest 
sum ever given by the Society for a single animal. The 
specimen now in the Gardens cost only 350/. in 1850, so much 
do these commodities fluctuate in value. His predecessor, who 
departed this life full of years, was constantly forced upon his 
belly by a pugnacious elephant who pressed his tusks upon the 
back of his neighbour when he came near the palings which 
separated their enclosures, This rough treatment appears to have 
led to his death, as Professor Owen found, on dissecting the 
massive brute, which weighed upwards of two tons, that the 
seventh rib had been fractured at the bend near the vertebral 
end, and had wounded the left lung. 

Not far from the picturesque house built by Decimus Burton, 
in one of the cages fronting the office of the superintendent 
of the Gardens, is to be seen a beaver. The wonderful instinct 
of this little animal is certainly not inferior to that of the huge 
elephant. As yet he has not been placed in circumstances to 
enable the public to witness his building capacities, but it is the 
intention, we understand, of the Council to give him a stream of 
running water and the requisite materials to construct one of 
those extraordinary dams for which this animal is so famous. 
In Canada, where he used to flourish, the backwoodsmen often 
came upon hill-sides completely cleared of good-sized trees by 
colonies of these little creatures, who employed the felled timber 
to construct their dams—dams, not of a few feet in length, 
but sometimes of a hundred and fifty feet, built according’ to 
the best engineering formula for resisting the pressure of water, 
namely, in an angle with its apex pointed up the stream, and 
gradually narrowing from base to summit. In short, Mr. Brunel 
himself could not outdo your beaver in his engineering opera- 
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tions. Even in confinement this sagacious Rodent loves to 
display his skill, as we may learn from Mr. Broderip’s account 
of his pet Binney :— 


‘Its building instinct,’ says that accomplished naturalist, ‘showed 
itself immediately it was let out of its cage, and materials were placed in 
its way, and this before it had been a week in its new quarters. Its 
strength, even before it was half grown, was great. It would drag 
along a large sweeping-brush, or a warming-pan, grasping the handle 
with its teeth, so that the load came over its shoulder, and advancing in 
an oblique direction till it arrived at the part where it wished to place 
it. The long and large materials were always taken first; and two 
of the longest were generally laid crosswise, with one of the ends of each 
touching the wall, and their other ends projecting out into the room. 
The area caused by the cross brushes and the wall he would fill up with 
hand-brushes, rush baskets, books, boots, sticks, cloths, dried turf, or 
anything portable. As the work grew high, he supported himself on 
his tail, which propped him up admirably; and he would often, after 
laying on one of his building materials, sit up over against it, appearing 
to consider his work, or, as the country people say, “judge it.” This 
pause was sometimes followed by changing the position of the materials, 
and sometimes they were left in their place. After he had piled 
up his materials in one part of the room (for he generally chose the 
same place), he proceeded to wall up the space between the feet of a 
chest of drawers which stood at a little distance from it, high enough 
on its legs to make the bottom a roof for him, using for this purpose 
dried turf and sticks, which he laid very even, and filling up the in- 
terstices with bits of coal, hay, cloth, or ans thing he could pick up ; the 
last place he seemed to appropriate for his dwelling, the former work 
seemed to be intended for a dam. When he had walled up the space 
between the feet of the chest of drawers, he proceeded to carry in sticks, 
cloths, hay, cotton, and to make a nest; and when he had done he would 
sit up under the drawers, and comb himself with the nails of his hind 
feet.’ 


Well done, Binney! If the beaver in the Garden will only 
work out his natural instincts as perfectly, we may expect some 
amusement. Up to a late period the beaver had become rather a 
scarce animal, the exigencies of fashion having nearly extermi- 
nated him. When silk hats came in, however, the annual slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands of his race, for the sake of the fur, 
gradually slackened, and now he is beginning to increase in his 
native retreats,—a singular instance this of the fashions of Paris 
and London affecting the very existence of a prolific race of 
animals in the New World! In the very next compartment is 
a hare, who for years played the tambourine in the streets of the 
metropolis, but his master, finding that his performances did not 
draw, exchanged him at these Gardens for a monkey ; and now, 
whilst he eats his greens in peace, poor Jacko, in a red cloak 
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and a feathered cap, has probably to earn his daily bread by 
mimicking humanity on the top of a barrel-organ, But the hippo- 
potamus surges into his bath in the enclosure as we pause, and 
there is a rush of visitors to see the mighty brute performing 
his ablutions. He no longer gives audience to all the fair and 
fashionable folks of the town. Alas for the greatness of this 
world! the soldier-crab and the Esop prawn now draw better 
‘houses.’ Whether or no this desertion has embittered his 
temper, we cannot say, but he has cerainly lost his amiability, 
notwithstanding that he still retains the humorous curl-up of 
the corners of his mouth which Doyle used to hit off so inimit- 
ably. At times, indeed, he is perfectly furious, and his vast 
strength has necessitated the reconstruction of his house on 
a much stronger plan, Those only who have seen him rush 
with extended jaws at the massive oaken door of his apartment, 
returning again and again to the charge, and making the solid 
beams quiver as though they were only of inch deal, can under- 
stand the dangerous fits which now and then are exhibited by a 
creature, who was so gentle, when he made his début, that he 
could not go to sleep without having his Arab keeper’s feet to 
lay his neck upon, This affection for his nurse has undergone 
a great change, for, on Hamet’s countryman and coadjutor, 
Mohammed, making his second appearance with the young 
female hippopotamus, Obaysch very nearly killed him in the 
violence of his rage. He has a peculiar dislike to the sight 
of working men, especially if they are employed in doing 
any jobs about his apartment. The smith of the establish- 
ment happening to be passing the other day along the iron 
gallery which runs across one side of his bath, the infuriated 
animal leapt out of the water, at least eight feet high, and 
would speedily have pulled the whole construction down, had not 
the man run rapidly out of his sight. We trust his temper will 
improve when his young bride in the adjoining room is presented 
to him ; but she is as yet but a baby behemoth, although grow- 
ing fast. The enormously strong iron railings in front of his 
apartments are essential to guard against the rushes he sometimes 
makes at persons he does not like. Look at that huge mouth, 
opened playfully to receive nic-nacs! What is a bun or a biscuit 
to him? Down that huge throat goes one hundred pounds 
weight of provender daily. Surely the dragon of Wantley had 
not such a gullet. 

The giraffes in the adjoining apartment have been in the Gar- 
dens so long that they are no longer thought a rarity ; but it should 
be remembered that the four procured in 1835 from Khordofan 
by theagent of the Society were, like the hippopotamus, the first 
ever exhibited in Europe since the days of ancient Rome. Of 
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these only one female now remains; but very many have been 
bred in the Gardens, and have continued in excellent health. At 
the present moment three of their progeny are housed in the 
apartment we are entering, The finest, a male, is a noble fellow, 
standing nearly 17 feet high. When he strides out into the 
enclosure, high up as the trees are protected by boarding, he 
yet manages to browse as in his African forests, and it is then 
that the visitor sees the full beauty of the beast, which is lost 
in the house. The giraffe, in spite of his mild and melancholy 
look, which reminds us forcibly of the camel, yet fights feroci- 
ously with his kind at certain seasons of the year. Two males 
once battled here so furiously that the horn of one of them was 
actually driven into the head of the other. Their method of 
fighting is very peculiar; stretching out their fore and kind legs, 
like a rocking-horse, they use their heads, as a blacksmith would 
a sledge- hammer, and swinging the vertebral column in a manner 
calculated, one would think, to break it, they bring the full force 
of the horns to bear upon their antagonist’s skull. The blow is 
severe in the extreme, and every seas is taken to prevent 
these conflicts. 

As we pass along a narrow corridor in which the ostriches are 
confined, we reach | at length the last inhabitant of the Garden, 
and the most curious creature, perhaps, which it contains. If the 
keeper is at hand, he will open the door of the box in which it 
lives, and drive out for us the bewildered-looking apteryx— 
the highest representative, according to Professor Owen, of the 
warm-blooded class of animals that lived in New Zealand 
previous to the advent of man. Strange and chaotic-looking 
as are most of the living things brought from Australia and 
the adjacent islands, this creature is certainly the oddest of the 
bird class, and is, we believe, the only one ever seen out of New 
Zealand. As it vainly runs into the corners and tries to hide 
itself from the light of day, we perceive that it is wingless and 
tailless; it looks, in short, like a hedgehog mounted upon the 
dwarfed yet powerful legs of an ostrich, whilst its long bill, 
which seems as though it had been borrowed from a stork, is em- 
ployed when the bird leans forward, to support it, just as an old 
man uses a stick. ‘This strange creature seems to hold among 
the feathered bipeds of Polynesia a parallel position to the New 
Holland mole (Ornithorhynchus paradoxicus)—which possesses 
the bill and webbed feet of a duck with the claws of a land animal 
—among the quadrupeds. Mr. Gould remarks, that nature affords 
an appropriate vegetation. to each class of animal life. Our 
universal mother seems to have matched her Flora to her Fauna 
in this portion of the globe; at least the paradoxical creatures we 
have mentioned seem in happy accord with Australian vegeta- 
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tion, where the stones grow outside the cherries, and the pear- 
shaped fruits depend from the branch with their small ends 
downwards! The apteryx is entirely nocturnal in its habits, 
pursuing its prey in the ground by smell rather than by sight, 
to enable it to do which the olfactory openings are placed near 
the point of the beak. Thus the bird scents the worm on 
which it feeds far below the surface of the ground. We 
must not regard the apteryx as an exceptional creature, but 
rather as the type of a large class of birds peculiar to the 
islands of New Zealand, which have been destroyed, like the 
dodo in the Mauritius, since the arrival of man. Professor 
Owen, long before the apteryx arrived in England, pronounced 
that a single bone found in some New Zealand watercourse had 
belonged to a wingless, tailless bird, that stood at least twelve 
feet high.* This scientific conjecture has lately been transformed 
into a certainty by the discovery of a number of bones, which 
demonstrate that several species of Moas once roamed among 
the fern-clad islands which stud the bright Polynesian Ocean. 
These bones have been found mixed with those of the apteryx, 
which thus becomes linked to a race of mysterious creatures 
which, it is supposed, have long passed away, although a tale 
is told—an American one, it is true—of an Englishman having 
come across a dinornis, whilst out on its nocturnal rambles, and 
of his having fled from it with as much terror as though it 
had been a griffin of old. 

Our walk through the Gardens has only enabled us to take 
a cursory glance at a few of the 1300 mammals, birds, and rep- 
tiles at present located there: but the duty of the zoologist is 
to dwell minutely on each. To such these Gardens have, for 
the last twenty-six years, been a very fountain-head of infor- 
mation. During that time a grand procession of animal life, 
savage and wild, has streamed through them, and for the major 
part have gone to that ‘bourne from which no traveller returns.’ 
Let us rank them, and pass them before us :— 


Quadrumana_ : < . - 1069 
Carnivora . : “ ‘ ‘ . 1409 
Rodentia . , . ‘ ; - 1025 
Pachydermata . ‘ . 204 
Ruminantia - 1098 
Marsupialia ‘ ‘ - ‘299 
Reptilia . ’ , ‘ . 1861 


Aves é . ‘ P p - 73820 





* The great merit of this inference may be judged from the circumstance that 
several eminent naturalists, out of an honest regard to the reputation of Professor 
Owen, endeavoured to prevent the publication of the paper in which, with the sure 
sagacity of scientific genius, he confidently announced the fact. 
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—making a total of 14,205. Out of this large number many 
curious animals have doubtless left no trace; but through the 
care of Mr. Mitchell, no rare specimen has died within these five 
years at least, without previously sitting for his portrait. The first 
part of the valuable collection of coloured drawings, from the 
inimitable pencil of Mr. Wolf, accompanied by a description 
from the pen of Mr. Mitchell, the editor of the work, is just 
published, under the title of ‘ Zoological Sketches, &c.,’ and the 
others will speedily follow. ‘The work, when completed, will be 
unique in the annals of zoology, both for the extreme beauty of 
the drawings, which may be said to daguerreotype the subjects in 
their most characteristic attitudes, and for the nature of the letter- 
press, which proves that the editor has written from the life. 
This splendid collection has been got together by presents, 
purchase, breeding, and exchanges. Out of the 14,205 specimens, 
however, which have been in the possession of the Society, scarcely 
a tithe were bought. ‘The Queen, especially, has been most gene- 
rous in her presents, and the stream of barbaric offerings in the 
shape of lions, tigers, leopards, &c., which is continually flowing 
from tropical princes to the fair Chief of the nation, is poured 
into these Gardens. Her Majesty evidently pays no heed to the 
superstition once common among the people, that a dynasty was 
only safe as long as the lions flourished in the royal fortress. 
In fact, the Gardens are a convenience to our gracious Monarch 
as well as to her subjects; for wild animals are awkward things 
to have in one’s back premises. Neither must we overlook the 
reproduction which has taken place in the Gardens; to such an 
extent, indeed, has the stock increased, that sales to a large 
amount are annually made. The system of exchanges which 
exists between the various British and Continental Societies 
helps to supply the Garden with deficient specimens in place 
of duplicates. Very rare, and consequently expensive, animals 
are generally purchased. Thus, the first rhinoceros cost 1000/7. ; 
the four giraffes, 700/., and their carriage an additional 7007. The 
elephant and calf were bought in 1851 for 8007. ; and the hippo- 
potamus, although a gift, was not brought home and housed at 
less than 1000/.—a sum which he more than realised in the 
famous Exhibition season, when the receipts were 10,0002 above 
the previous year. ‘The lion Albert was purchased for 140/.; a 
tiger in 1852 for 2007. The value of some of the smaller birds will 
appear, however, more startling: thus, the pair of black-necked 
swans were purchased for 80/. (they are now to be seen in the 
three-island pond); a pair of crowned pigeons and two maleos, 
60/.; a pair of Victoria pigeons, 35/.; four mandarin ducks, 701. 
Most of these rare birds (now in the great aviary) came from the 
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Knowsley collection, at the sale of which, in 1851, purchases 
were made to the extent of 9857. It would be impossible from 
these prices, however, to judge of the present value of the animals. 
Take the rhinoceros, for example: the first specimen cost 10001. 
the second, quite as fine a brute, only 3507. Lions range again 
from 40. to 1801. and tigers from 40/. to 2007. The price is 
generally ruled by the state of the wild-beast market and by the 
intrinsic rarity of the creature. A first appearance in Europe 
of course is likely to draw, and is therefore at the top price; 
but it is wonderful how demand produces supply. Let any rare 
animal bring a crowd to the Gardens, and in a twelvemonth 
numbers of his brethren will be generally in the market. The 
ignorance displayed by some persons as to the value of well- 
known objects is something marvellous, We have already spoken 
of the sea-captain who demanded 600/. for a pair of pythons, 
and at last took 40/7.!) On another occasion an American offered 
the Society a grisly bear for 2U00/., to be delivered in the United 
States ; and, more laughable still, a moribund walrus, which had 
been fed for nine weeks on salt pork and meal, was offered for 
the trifling sum of 7002. 

We could go on multiplying ad nauseam instances of this kind, 
but must conclude the catalogue of absurdities by stating that 
there is a firm belief on the part of many persons that it is the 
Zoological Society which has proposed the large reward, which 
every one has heard of, for the tortoiseshell Tom. ‘The only 
one ever known’ has been offered accordingly at the exceedingly 
low figure of 2507. On one occasion a communication was received 
from some person of consideration in Thuringia, requesting to 
be informed of the amount of the proffered prize which he was 
about toclaim. This was shortly followed by a letter from another 
person evidently written in a fury, cautioning the Society against 
giving the prize to the previous writer, as he was not the breeder 
of the cat, but was only trying to buy it for less than its value, 
*in which he would never succeed so long as the true breeder 
lived.’ To prevent further applications on the behalf of growers 
of this unique animal, we may as well state that tortoiseshell Toms 
may be had in many quarters. There is one* for sale at the 
present moment at Dudley for a very moderate price, if any of 
our maiden lady readers should wish to possess an animal which 
‘everybody says’ is so exceedingly rare. 

We have said that the value of animals depends upon the state 
of the wild-beast market. ‘ Wild-beast market!’ exclaims the 





* The proprietor wished to show him, we are informed, at the Birmingham 
¢cattle-show, as extra stock, but was not permitted to do so by the rules, to his 
great chagrin, 
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reader ; ‘and where can that be?’ Every one knows that London 
can furnish anything for money, and, if any lady or gentleman 
wants lions or tigers, there are dealers in Ratcliffe Highway and the 
adjacent parts who have them on the premises, and will sell them 
at five minutes’ notice. They ‘talk as familiarly of lions as ladies 
do of puppy dogs; and a gentleman, who purchased a bear of 
one of them, lately informed us that the salesman coolly pro- 
posed that he should take him home with him ina cab! We 
once had occasion to visit the establishment of one of these 
dealers, and were shown up a ladder into a cockloft, where, 
hearing a bumping, and perceiving a lifting motion in a trap- 
door, we inquired the reason, which called forth the dry remark 
that it was only three lions at play in a box below. Although 
these men generally manage to secure their live stock in a satis- 
factory manner, yet accidents will occur in the best-regulated 
lion-stores. A wild-beast merchant, for instance, informed us 
that one night he was awakened by his wife, who drew his atten- 
tion to a noise in the back-yard, where he had placed two lions 
on the previous evening. On putting his head out of the window 
—his room was on the ground-floor—there were the lions, loose, 
and, with their paws on the window-sill, looking grimly in 
upon him. A good whip and a determined air consigned Leo 
to his cage again without further trouble. On another occa- 
sion this same man, hearing a noise in his back premises, found 
to his horror that an elephant, with his pick-lock trunk, had let out 
a hyena and a nylghau from their cages, and was busy undoing 
the fastenings of a den full of lions! The same resolute spirit, 
however, soon restored order. Amateurs have not always the same 
courage or self-possession, and they immediately have recourse to 
the Garden folks to get them out of their difficulties, as a house- 
keeper would send to the station-house on finding a burglar se- 
creted in his cellar, On one occasion a gentleman, who had offered 
a rattlesnake and its young to the Gardens at a high price, sent 
suddenly to the superintendent to implore immediate assistance, 
as the said snake, with half a score venomous offspring, had 
escaped from their box and scattered themselves in his nursery. 
The possessor, to avoid worse losses, was only too glad to be rid 
of his guests at any pecuniary sacrifice. 

We cannot close our survey without touching upon the cost of 
the commissariat. The slaughtered beasts appropriated to the 
carnivora, we have before stated, cost in the year 1854 no less a 
sum than 13671. 19s. 5d. If we go through the other items of 
food, we shall give some notion of the expense and the variety 
of the banquet to which the animals daily sat down during 
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that year. Thus we see hay figures for 912/. 14s.; corn, 
seeds, &c., 7001. 8s. 8d.; bread, buns, &c. (for the monkeys), 
150/. 16s. 8d. ; eggs, 87/. 4s. 1d. (for the ant-eater principally) ; 
milk, 69/. 6s. 2d. ; mangold-wurzel, carrots, and turnips, 22/. 6s. ; 
dog-biscuit, 135/. 19s. 10d. (for the bears and wolves and dogs 
chiefly) ; fish (for the otters, seal, pelicans, &c.), 214/. 8s. 8d. ; 
green tares, 23/. 16s. 8d.; rabbits and pigeons (for the snakes), 
331. 13s. 2d.; rice and oil-cake, 667. 15s.'; sundries, including 
fruit, vegetables, grasshoppers, snakes, mealworms, figs, sugar, 
&c. (for the birds principally), 1577. 1s, 11d.: making a total of 
3942/. 8s. 3d.; a great increase on the food bill of 1853, and 
which is caused entirely by the advance of prices. 

The pitch ef excellence to which the Gardens have arrived 
has naturally resulted in drawing the increased attention of the 
public towards them. We have only to contrast, for instance, 
the number of people who entered in the year 1848—the first 
in which a more liberal system of management came into 
play—with those who passed in in 1854, to see that the esta- 
blishment flourishes under the auspices of the new secretary ; 
for while in the former year only 142,456 persons passed 
through the turnstiles, the number had risen in the latter to 
407,676. It is interesting to observe that, although an increase 
of full 100 per cent. took place upon the privileged and ordi- 
nary shilling visitors during that interval, yet that the re- 
duction of the admittance-charge to sixpence on Mondays and 
holidays was the main cause of the gradual influx of visitors 
—the year 1548 showing only 60,566 admittances of these 
holiday folks and working-people to 196,278 in 1854. Here, 
then, we have an increase of 135,712 persons, many of whom 
were, no doubt, rescued, on those days at least, from the fasci- 
nations of the public-house. With all this flood of life, the 
greater portion of it undoubtedly belonging to the labouring- 
classes, not the slightest injury has been done to the Gar- 
dens. A flower or two may have been picked, but not by that 
class of Englishmen who were once thought too brutal to be 
allowed access unwatched to any public exhibition. Every year 
that passes over our heads proves that such shows as these are 
splendid examples of the method of teaching introduced by Bell 
and Lancaster; that they furnish instruction of a nature which 
is never forgotten, and which refines at the same time that it 


delights. 
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Art. VIII.—1. La Ligue des Neutres. Bruxelles, 1855. 

2. La Nécessité dun Congres pour pacifier ? Europe. Par un 
Homme d’Etat. Septieme Edition. Paris, 1855. 

3. What Next and Next? By Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. 
London, 1856. 


WO years have nearly elapsed since England and France 
declared war against Russia. They have been fraught with 
events of the highest importance—events which will occupy a 
foremost place in the history of the world as long as the pen of 
the historian chronicles the deeds of the human race, and which 
in their results may have a lasting influence upon our position 
amongst the nations of the earth. During that short period we 
have already been called upon to make vast sacrifices. Our 
blood has been freely shed, and our treasures expended. There 
is scarcely a family in the kingdom which has not felt the curse 
of war, both in the severing for ever of the dearest ties of affec- 
tion, and in the curtailment of those necessaries or luxuries 
which form, or contribute to, the coinfort and happiness of 
civilised life. We shall in all probability be required to per- 
severe in a struggle which, whatever may be its ultimate results, 
can scarcely benefit any man now living, whilst all of us must 
have our share in the grievous sacrifices which it entails. It 
behoves every one, therefore, who holds dear the honour, the 
welfare, and the greatness of his country, to seize the time when 
the progress of our arms is suspended and the rigour of the 
season has compelled a truce, to ponder well over that which 
has gone by, and to reflect with earnestness upon that which 
may be before us. It becomes the duty of those who can in any 
degree, however slight, influence or direct public opinion, to 
enter with calm impartiality into these vital questions, to record 
without passion the events of the past, and to inquire without 
over-confidence into the prospects of the future. 

We are in many respects better able to enter into these con- 
siderations now than we were this time last year. The great 
event upon which the relative position of the hostile Powers 
mainly depended was then not only undetermined, but a series 
of disasters and blunders had rendered its result even doubtful. 
Sebastopol still defied the united strength of the two most powerful 
nations the world had almost ever seen. A city, at first defence- 
less on the land side, had in a few days been rendered nearly im- 
pregnable in the very face of a besieging army. The comparative 
resources and intelligence of the contending nations had been 
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tested, and the result was so much to the disadvantage of the Allies 
that the country began to lose all confidence in its leaders both 
at home and abroad, and to anticipate some terrible catastrophe. 
Our army—the flower of England, upon which we could alone 
depend for the support of our national independence and for the 
maintenance of our ancient glory—had been thrown upon an 
enemy's coast, and there left almost to perish, not by the 
sword, but from the actual want of those necessaries of life—of 
food, of raiment, and of shelter—which common prudence, fore- 
sight, and energy might have furnished, and which it was the 
duty of those who sent it forth to prov Se. The very existence 
of that army was at stake. Men trembled for every fresh de- 
spatch from the seat of war. There was no event, however dis- 
astrous, which was not believed to be impending over us. Even 
the most sanguine began to despair. The country relied alone 
upon the indomitable courage and unfailing devotion of her 
sons—in them only she was not disappointed. They saved us 
from a dire calamity, upon the bare possibility of which we 
cannot now reflect without a shudder. 

Our position is now happily changed. We have gained, at 
least partly, the object for which we were last year struggling. 
The south side of Sebastopol has yielded to the arms of the 
Allies, and the united armies can now repose for the winter, 
after the toils and sufferings of a prolonged siege, almost secure 
from attack and without exposure to the labours which twelve 
months ago decimated their ranks. There is every reason to 
believe that our troops are abundantly supplied with more than 
the necessaries of life, and with all that is required for their 
shelter and comfort. We need be under little or no apprehen- 
sion on their account until the spring season again enables them 
to take the field, and they are called upon to meet the enemy 
once more. The Allies have been partially successful on other 
points ; and whilst far less has been accomplished than we might 
_ reasonably have expected, and there are, as we shall s hortly 
show, most serious drawbacks upon our sccesses, we may yet 
pause at this time, and take a calm survey of our position with 
reference to the possibility of a peace, and to the objects to be 
gained by persevering in the war. 

Although in even alluding to the history of last year’s campaign 
we cannot omit a reference to the failures and disasters which 
marked its early stage, we will not stop to inquire how far they 
are to be attributed to a vicious and faulty system which, per- 
vading the whole of our public departments intrusted with the 
conduct of the war, rendered miscarriage and consequent suffer- 
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ing inevitable, and how far to the incompetency and misconduct 
of statesmen who had the direction of public affairs, Those who 
may wish to allot to the system and to the men their precise 
share of the responsibility must study the evidence taken before 
the Sebastopol Committee, and must endeavour to find that clue 
to the exact relation between the departments and their heads 
which appears to have hitherto baffled not only the researches 
of the Committee itself, but of all other investigators. Without 
attempting to define this relation, we are convinced—and this 
concerns us most at present—that even on those points in which 
it is generally admitted the system is to be blamed, no funda- 
mental change or improvement has been as yet made which 
would save us from the very same disasters we experienced last 
year were we again to find ourselves in the same circumstances 
in which we were placed at the outbreak of the war. As regards 
those who had the conduct of the war, we shall ever maintain 
that our principal miscarriages and misfortunes, even up to the 
present time, are to be attributed to the want of those statesman- 
like views and that definite policy which can alone carry a 
country through a great struggle either with credit or success. 

It is most important, in reviewing our past and in discussing 
our future policy, to keep these considerations constantly in 
view; but it would far exceed our limits to enter at present 
into topics of such vast extent as the constitution of our army 
and the state of our public departments. No reasonable or 
impartial man can doubt that there is something essentially 
wrong in most branches of the public service. Notwithstand- 
ing the pressure of public opinion, the investigation and report 
of the Sebastopol Committee, the denunciations in the House 
of Commons, and the promises and protestations of Ministers, 
few, if any, of the evils which led to such fatal disasters have 
as yet been remedied. ‘The country is still ill-served. The 
best men are not found to fill the most important stations. 
Worth, intelligence, and zeal form no claim for advancement 
and no test for reward. Crying instances of injustice and 
favouritism still discourage the faithful and able public servant. 
The great interests of the nation are still sacrificed to personal 
feelings or political connexions. We have still appointments 
and promotions worthy of the most palmy days of Whig 
misrule, 

However important the consideration of the condition of our 
public departments may be, and however urgent the necessity for 
amendment before we can hope to escape further misfortunes, it is, 
nevertheless, to the policy of this country in the mighty contest 
in which she is engaged that we wish now to call the attention 
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of our readers; for it is only upon a clear and definite under- 
standing of the interests and principles at stake that we can hope 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to the mode in which 
the war should be carried on, and as to the results which would 
ensure to Europe a safe and durable peace. 

From the very outset—even before the actual outbreak of 
hostilities—we endeavoured to define, without exaggeration, the 
great European interests which were involved in the struggle, 
long inevitable, between Russia and the Western Powers. We 
showed that this was no common quarrel, which could be patched 
up without any material concession on either side, or on the first 
partial success of the Allies. We pointed out that the time had 
come when the claims of Russia to supremacy in the East, her 
ultimate appropriation of the fairest portion of the Ottoman 
Empire, and her consequent ascendancy in Europe, were either to 
be resisted or to be for ever acquiesced in. We deprecated and 
deplored the policy of those ministers who treated this great 
Eastern question as a mere local dispute between Turkey and 
Russia, which could be quickly settled by some vague guarantee 
for the independence and integrity of the Sultan’s dominions. 
We earnestly warned the country that those statesmen who were 
leading her into a war under such pretences, and with such 
avowed objects, were only deceiving her, and would inevitably 
involve her in disasters and inflict upon her discredit and dis- 
honour. These forebodings have, alas! proved too true. Those 
who plunged the nation by their timidity and incapacity into the 
war were the first to desert her, after endeavouring to end a dis- 
astrous campaign by a disgraceful peace. 

The only feature in the history of the war to which we can as 
yet look back with unmingled satisfaction is the conduct of the 
people of this country, so truly illustrative of the national cha- 
racter. Having been once convinced of the justice and necessity 
of the contest into which they were called upon to enter, they 
have persevered in their determination not to flinch from it until 
its real objects have been attained. Notwithstanding the asser- 
tions and predictions of those who would arrogate to themselves 
the direction of the working classes, the great mass of our popu- 
lation is still earnest in the prosecution of the war, and has no 
desire, whatever may be the sacrifices to which we are exposed, 
to abartdon a just cause or to consent to a hollow and dishonour- 
able peace.* If the Peace-party, with Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues, 





* We refer with pleasure, in support of our conviction of the existence of this 
feeling amongst the manufacturing classes, to the eloquent and manly speech 
recently addressed by Mr. Fox to his constituents at Oldham—offering a ——_ 
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colleagues, should lead the Emperor of Russia to believe other- 
wise, they will only deceive their friend, and, by encouraging him 
to persevere in the war, expose him to the disasters which inevit- 
ably await his persistence in a hopeless struggle. He may read 
with satisfaction the pamphlet of Mr. Cobden, which, translated 
into the Russian language, may meet with that acceptance which 
is denied it here ; but let him remember that the views expressed 
in it no more represent the feelings and opinions of the people of 
England than a Thames wherry represents their naval power. It 
would be lost labour to reply in detail to Mr. Cobden’s errors ; for 
they are already repudiated by the country, and it is hopeless to 
convince himself. 

Although as yet we have not been officially made acquainted 
with the proposals communicated to Russia through Austria, it 
is understood that the Allies have deemed themselves warranted 
by the results of last campaign in offering terms of peace far 
more comprehensive than those which formed the subject of the 
conferences of Vienna last spring. Those terms were, indeed, such 
as Russia might fairly have accepted even before hostilities had 
commenced, had she been really honest in her professicns of mo- 
deration, and in her desire to respect the public law of Europe 
and. the independence of Turkey. She was called upon, as we 
showed at the time, to make but one real concession, and that in 
appearance rather than in substance, viz., to limit the number of 
her ships in the Black Sea. We pointed out how utterly inade- 
quate those terms were, and how hollow and insecure any peace 
would have been which was founded upon them. With the 
exception of an un-English party in the House of Commons, and 
—to his lasting shame it will be recorded—of the long-recognised 
leader of the Whig party, the whole country with one voice con- 
demned those conditions as unsafe and dishonourable. Most 
happily for us, Russia, in her arrogance and in her confidence of 
ultimate success at Sebastopol, and relying upon the efforts of the 
Peace-party in England and upon the chances of arupture of our 
alliance with France, rejected terms more moderate than any 
that can ever be offered to her again. On looking back to the 
proceedings of the Vienna conferences, we are utterly unable to 
understand how Russia should have lost such an opportunity of 
concluding a peace, which would not only have been honourable 
to herand dishonourable to the Allies, but even favourable to the 
prosecution of her most ambitious schemes in the East. Truly 
the hearts of Russian statesmen must have been hardened that 








able contrast to the vapid and wearisome speeches of the Lord Advocate and of 
other members of the administration, and to the illogical and un-English orations 
of the Peace-party, 
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European civilization might be spared so deplorable a ca- 
lamity ! 

The terms said to have been now offered to the Emperor of 
Russia are somewhat more consistent with the objects of the war 
than any which have yet been proposed. There may be other 
stipulations of which we are as yet ignorant, and it is insinuated 
by the German press that such is really the case. But inadequate 
as the new proposals may be to meet all the exigencies of the 
case, they are in accordance, as far as they affect the particular 
questions to which they refer, with the principles which we laid 
down when discussing the ‘ Four Points’ forming the basis of 
the conferences of Vienna. 

Before examining the new propositions—reduced, it would 
appear, to four heads, or points, as if there were some magic or 
diplomatic mystery in that number—we cannot but express our 
conviction that the mode in which all the proposals for peace 
have hitherto been made is most unfavourable to their acceptance 
by a Power so haughty, so blind to her true position, and so 
confident in her strength, as Russia. Hitherto the Allies have 
appeared almost as suppliants for peace. It is true that Austria, 
under her assumed office of mediator, has been the ostensible 
proposer of the terms; but whilst she has always presented to 
Russia conditions which have been not only ratified by the Allies 
but have actually emanated from them, in no instance, from the 
first conferences of Vienna down to the present time, has she been 
authorized to make definite proposals to us, or has she been able 
to submit to the Western Powers reasonable conditions which she 
could with authority put forward as sanctioned by the enemy. 
We cannot admit the proposal lately made by the Russian Go- 
vernment to be an exception. The inference to be drawn from 
this state of things is natural. As in the commonest diplomatic 
transaction, he who first anxiously offers the terms of accommo- 
dation is presumed to be the weakest, so in this instance Russia 
is naturally led to infer that we are tired of the war, and so far 
sufferers by it that we are anxious to make any peace which may 
barely save our credit, and may avoid any strong demonstration 
of public opposition if it may not satisfy popular expectation. 
In this conviction she is supported by the Peace-party in this 
country and by that section of the Government of Lord Aberdeen 
which has so grievously betrayed the true interests of the nation. 
This is not the way to deal with a power like Russia. We have 
hitherto only encouraged her to persevere. There can be no 
prospect of bringing the war to a truly safe and honourable 
settlement until Russia herself, convinced by repeated defeats 
or by the critical condition of her own internal affairs of the 
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hopelessness of the struggle in which she is engaged, be re- 
duced to the necessity of proposing for herself terms which 
can be entertained by the Allies. The time is not yet come 
for her to take a step so little in accordance with her na- 
tional pride, Until that pride be really humbled, the contest 
must be carried on. We are utterly unable to understand that 
squeamish sentimentality—the policy of the school of which 
Mr. Gladstone has declared himself the leader—which protests 
against and deprecates the idea of ‘humbling’ Russia, and would 
sacrifice the most sacred of England’s interests, and the advantages 
gained by the shedding of her most precious blood, out of a tender 
consideration for what he is pleased to term the ‘ honour of 
Russia.” We did not enter into this war for the mere gratifica- 
tion of a paltry desire to bring humiliation upon Russia, nor do 
the people of this country wish to prosecute it to that end, 
With this haughty and grasping Power recession is humiliation, 
The giving up of long-cherished schemes, the defeat of an ambi- 
tion which has become part and parcel of her national policy, 
the renouncing of that crowning triumph which forms the very 
creed of the Muscovite race, will be a humiliation to the pride of 
Russia which she can never forget or forgive, and which no artful 
phrases of diplomacy can gloss over. Yet until these ends be 
obtained the objects of this war will not have been accomplished. 
It was not commenced nor is it waged to take from Russia her 
acknowledged position and just influence as a great Power, or to 
deprive her of legitimate rights. 

Amongst the various schemes which have been proposed as a 
means of putting an end to the war and of obtaining a satisfac- 
tory peace, is one to which we allude more on account of the 
impression which it appears to have made on the other side of 
the Channel than from any intrinsic merit in the plan itself. 
We refer to a congress of nations, an idea put forward in a 
pamphlet of much pretension and little logic, and to which 
an endeavour was at first made to attach an undue importance 
by hints of its containing the views of persons of high rank 
and influence. We will not attempt to follow the arguments 
of the writer, which are all more or less urged in a Russian 
spirit. We need only observe that the two examples he cites in 
favour of his scheme, viz., the cession on the part of Great 
Britain of her American colonies, and of France of Belgium and 
the Rhenish provinces, tell directly against it, In both these 
cases it was not until after long and terrible struggles, the results 
of which rendered the continuance of the contest hopeless, that 
England and France consented to yield their territorial claims, 
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We have not yet arrived at such a period of the war. When 
Russia is really defeated, and when she can no longer hope to 
maintain her ambitious pretensions, we may then think of an 
European congress, But not until then. 

It will be inferred from the foregoing remarks that we 
are not disposed to view with any sanguine hopes of success 
the efforts which Austria is once more making, with the sanc- 
tion of the Allies, to put an end to hostilities. Nevertheless 
it is important to examine the conditions which are offered, and 
to see how far their acceptance by Russia, and their incorpora- 
tion with the national law of Europe, will secure the immediate 
objects of the war,—that is to say, the independence and integrity 
of Turkey, and the establishment of a barrier to the progress of 
Russia in the East. We shall, therefore, shortly examine the 
four propositions which it is believed Count Esterhazy has been 
instructed to submit to the Emperor of Russia as the basis of 
negotiations. 

First, then: ‘ Russia is called upon to consent to the com- 
plete neutralization of the Black Sea, by the exclusion from its 
waters of all ships of war, of all countries and all denominations, 
and to the complete dismantling of all fortifications of whatever 
kind on the coasts of that Sea and within its limits.’ We are, of 
course, not aware how far we can depend upon the exact wording 
of this article. It has not been published in an official form, and 
we may, after all, merely possess a loose version of it. In such 
cases as these every expression is of essential importance, as 
modifying the sense and weight of the whole. If a proposal has 
been really submitted in this form to Russia, it appears to us, 
first, that if it be fully carried into effect in its true spirit, itis the 
only complete and satisfactory solution of the question of Russian 
naval ascendancy in ‘the Black Sea, supposing always that no 
territorial change be contemplated ; and secondly, that the terms 
of this article involve contingent sacrifices on the part of Russia 
in addition to the surrender of a naval establishment, which 
render the clause utterly inadmissible by her without such modi- 
fications as would altogether frustrate the objects in view and 
be an unjust and unwarrantable infringement upon the rights 
and independence of Turkey. 

We have already discussed the proposals originally made to 
Russia for the limitation of her fleet in the Black Sea, and 
the various counter-propositions put forward at the Conferences 
of Vienna. We have demonstrated their utter worthlessness, 
the facility they afforded for evasion, the continual menace 
which so hollow a compromise would be to the peace of Europe, 
and 
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and the little protection that it would really afford to the Turkish 
Empire.* Having now destroyed the Russian fleet, we are 
in a position to declare that it shall not be rebuilt; and if 
effective means could be taken to prevent the evasion by Russia 
of a stipulation to this effect, the question of Russian prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea would be at an end, and Turkey 
released from any further apprehension on that score. But such 
a stipulation would have even additional advantages. Without 
a naval force Russia would be unable to enforce the blockade of 
the Circassian coast, and it is very doubtful whether, without 
such aid, she could ever again establish herself on those shores. 
It might then be reasonably hoped that any stipulations in favour 
of the Circassian tribes would be observed and that their inde- 
pendence might be secured. Their intercourse with Europe 
would, at any rate, be free. Commerce would gradually spread 
civilization amongst them ; they would be able to supply them- 
selves with such arms and articles as are almost necessary to the 
maintenance of their freedom, and of which the blockade of their 
coast has hitherto deprived them; and they might ultimately 
solve for themselves the difficulties ‘which undoubtedly now 
exist, both in regard to the establishment of their national inde- 
pendence, and to placing them under any European protection. 
The entire exclusion from the Black Sea of all Russian ships 
of war would be a result of the utmost importance to the peace of 
Europe and to the security of Turkey. But would Russia accede 
to these terms until reduced to far greater extremities than we 
have any reason to believe her yet in, without such modification 
as would almost nullify their object? We confidently believe 





* An able justification of Russian policy (Za Ligue des Neutres, Brussels, 
1856) thus sums up the consequences of a limitation clause :—‘ Let us for one 
moment reflect upon the mode of carrying out a principle so unfortunately intro- 
duced into the last negotiations by a new diplomacy :—Russia will limit her navy 
to four ships of the line, four frigates, &c. This limitation evidently applies to 
the Sea of Azof as well as to the Black Sea. The consent to this limitation 
involves a surveillance over Russian ports, over Russian building-yards, and over 
the Russian commissariat. It is the Anglo-French police doing duty at Nicolaieff, 
at Sebastopol, at Odessa, at Caffa, at Kertch, at Jenikali, at Anapa, at Bardiansk, 
at Taganrog. What is to be dorie with this vessel on the stocks? Why are there 
twenty port-holes to this pontoon? What use is to be made of that timber which 
is descending the Dnieper? What estimates are satan to the navy of these 
harbours? Why should you have merchant-brigs of these dimensions, or those 
steamers, which, instead of being employed as originally intended, can within four 
days be armed as vessels of war? And those gun-boats on all those rivers ?—and 
those floating batteries in the Putrid Sea? &c. &c. Questions always and every- 
where—collision always and everywhere!’ The utter uselessness of a limitation 
clause, and the danger of relying upon one, whether entered into between Russia and 
Turkey or Russia and the Western Powers, could not be more forcibly pointed 
out; nor the alternative of either countenancing the unlimited development of 
the Russian naval power in the Black Sea, or of putting an end to it altogether. 
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that she would not. Let us consider for one moment what the 
position of Russia would then be. Putting aside the considera- 
tion that she would have to renounce the exercise of undoubted 
rights of sovereignty within her own dominions—one, however, 
of the utmost importance when dealing with a gréat and haughty 
power—it must be borne in mind that whilst Russia would be 
deprived of a fleet in the Black Sea, and consequently of the 
means of defending her coasts, Turkey, who holds the key to that 
sea, would be at liberty to maintain and increase her ships, and 
would consequently be at all times ready to make a descent, 
or to inflict a blow upon her neighbour, or she might aid and 
abet any European Power at war with Russia,—a contingency 
which would be only partly avoided by a recurrence to the old 
treaty clause as to the closing of the Dardanelles. It is not 
probable that Turkey will ever be in a position to hazard 
such an attempt, nor can any such intentions be justly im- 
puted to her. She has long ceased to be an aggressive Power, 
and she too well knows the inevitable results of any such out- 
rage upon the peace of Europe. But nevertheless Russia may 
speciously plead the inequality of her position with regard to 
Turkey should she be called upon to renounce her right of 
having a fleet in the Black Sea, and may insist, that if she consent 
to render that sea astrictly neutral sea, Turkey should be equally 
incapacitated from sending ships of war into it; and should 
consequently be compelled to suppress her navy altogether, or 
to reduce it so as to render it entirely valueless. Some modifica- 
tion, in this sense, of the first proposal has alreddy been hinted 
at, and it has been somewhat confidently asserted that the 
Allied Powers are not altogether unfavourable to it. We trust 
that there is no foundation for this report. It should be our 
object to strengthen Turkey, not to weaken her. Deprived 
of her fleet she would be not only almost powerless for de- 
fence when menaced, but she would soon lose control over 
her vast territories on the seaboard of the Mediterranean, and 
the condition of their populations would then ere long compel 
another European interference, and probably bring about another 
European war, At the most she might be induced to consent 
to the removal of her fleet from the Bosphorus to the Darda- 
nelles. This would be a mere evasion, but might ultimately, 
when the prospects of peace are more hopeful than at present, 
satisfy in some degree the pride of Russia and save her honour. 
No other concession could be admitted; for in the case of 
Turkey, we should be depriving her of a fleet altogether, whilst 
Russia would only be prevented from having ships-of-war in the 
Black Sea, where a navy debarred from exit during peace, > 
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really of little oro use for the protection of her shores, can only be 
maintained for purposes of aggression; whilst she would have 
the power to increase her fleet to an unlimited extent in the 
ports of the Baltic and other parts of her vast empire. 

But we are now in possession of what Russia’s views really are 
with regard to a limitation of her naval force in the Black Sea. 
Before the Russian government could receive the propositions said 
to have been intrusted to Count Esterhazy, Prince Gortschakoff was 
authorised to express to the court of Austria his readiness to reopen 
the Conferences of Vienna where they closed last spring, and to 
offer us a satisfactory solution of the Third Point, then under 
discussion—‘ The neutralization of the Black Sea by the exclu- 
sion from its waters of the fleets of the Allies, and by a treaty to 
be concluded between Russia and Turkey without the inter- 
vention or interference of the Western Powers as to the number 
of vessels of war which they should each maintain in that sea.’ 
It is utterly needless to discuss this proposal, the offer of which 
is a mere insult to Europe. We may only remark, that it 
involves the principle of limitation, which all parties to the war, 
even Russia herself, have now conderhned ; and that the claim 
to negotiate separately with the Sultan is one which, if once 
admitted, would restore to Russia her former influence in thé 
East, would be a stultification of our own policy, and would nullify 
every result of the war. It now remains to be seen whether the 
Russian government will be induced to offer any counter-propo- 
sitions after receiving the last communication from Austria, or 
whether she will still cling to the desperate hope of returning to 
the status quo ante bellum.* 

2. The second proposition is said to stipulate for the reception 
of consuls of such nations as may desire to appoint them in all 
the ports of the Black Sea. We have already, in discussing the 
Four Points originally submitted to Russia, pointed out the im+ 
portance of this stipulation, with a view to enforcing any con- 
ditions affecting the neutrality of the Black Sea, to the exten- 
sion of European commerce, and to the establishment of relations 
With the countries bordering on that sea, and now almost for the 
first time known to Europe, yet offering an ample and promising 
field for commercial enterprise and activity. In truth, however, 
the acceptance of this proposal would be, as we have also shown, 
but a small concession, Hitherto consuls have only been ex- 
cluded from Sebastopol and one or two other fortified points, 





* Count Buol appears to have intimated, at the conferences of Vienna, that the 
Status quo ante bellum contained elements for the limitation of the Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea; and the idea was eagerly seized upon by Lord John Russell 
and M, Drouyn de Lhuys. 
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which, we presume, would be destroyed or abandoned, under the 
terms of the first article. We do not, therefore, anticipate any 
difficulty on this point. 

3. The third proposition,—the cession by Russia of such por- 
tions of Bessarabia as embrace the mouths of the Danube, so as to 
place them once more under the exclusive authority of the Porte— 
if such be its terms, would undoubtedly free the navigation of the 
lower part of the river from Russian interference. The incor- 
poration of Bessarabia into the Principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and their formation into an independent kingdom under 
the protection of the Porte, has been pointed out by us in a former 
article as being a result most consistent with the sacrifices of the 
war, with the future peace of Europe, and with the develop- 
ment of the commerce and civilisation of the East. But, next 
to this arrangement, the best settlement of the question that 
could, perhaps, be desired would be to place the mouths of 
the Danube entirely under the control of Turkey. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the article as interpreted by Austria may infer 
the conversion of the banks and islands of the Lower Danube 
into a kind of neutral territory, to be placed under the protection 
of the European powers, and under the direct supervision of a 
syndicate composed of their representatives, such as that proposed 
for the superintendence of the navigation of the river at the con- 
ferences of Vienna. Such a plan may undoubtedly have great 
advantages, and, being most in accordance with the policy and 
commercial views of the German powers, would probably receive 
the zealous and earnest support of Austria. Buf all these plans 
impose an actual cession of territory, to which we cannot believe 
the Russian government is yet in a condition to consent. 

4, The fourth proposition is stated to demand the surrender, 
on the part of Russia, of the protectorate of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities and of the Greek Church in the dominions of the 
Sultan. This we have already declared to be the only mode of 
dealing with this most important question of the protectorate, and 
with the extravagant claims of interference hitherto put forward 
by Russia. The history of Russian aggression is too well known, 
and has been too often related, to render it necessary that we should 
more than refer to it. To those who are not fully acquainted with 
it, and would understand the real interests at stake in this war and 
its true origin, we can recommend the admirable historical sum- 
mary entitled ‘ The Progress and Present Position of Russia in 
the East,’ brought down by its author to the events which led to the 
outbreak of hostilities between the Allies and Russia. In this work 
are traced with a master-pen, and with the ample and precise 
knowledge of one who has himself been a witness and a party to 
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many of the transactions which he relates, the gradual encroach- 
ments of that ambitious and unscrupulous Power upon the ter- 
ritories of surrounding nations, and her consequent attainment 
to that overwhelming size and strength which render her a stand- 
ing menace to the liberties and independence of the whole human 
race. We need only remind our readers that the stepping-stone 
to aggression and appropriation has ever been with Russia the 
claim to protection over the population or the throne of the 
country which she has thought it fit time to absorb. The first 
step towards acquisition of territory has been invariably the 
establishment of a right of interference in the internal affairs of 
the nation to be acquired, either by protecting the people against 
their lawful sovereign, or by supporting the sovereign, on the pre- 
tence of a guarantee, in infringing the liberties and rights of. his 
subjects. It was by establishing this right of protection and 
guarantee that Russia annexed Poland, the Crimea, Courland, 
Georgia, Imeritia, Mingrelia, Circassia, and the tribes of the 
Caucasus. A pretended solicitude for the independence, the 
religious freedom, and the civil rights of a people, has ever fur- 
nished an opportunity to Russia for destroying them. Wallachia 
and Moldavia furnish remarkable instances of this policy. Only 
formal annexation was required to render them in name what 
they had long become in fact,—mere provinces of the Russian 
Empire. Such was rapidly becoming the case with the Ottoman 
Empire itself, through the exclusive right of protecting the Chris- 
tian population of the Greek faith, which Russia had arrogated 
to herself. The war with Turkey, originating, it must always 
be borne in mind, in these pretensions, has for the time put 
an end to them. ‘To give Russia the opportunity of renewing 
them would be to render null its most important results. We 
have before shown that a protectorate, whether disguised 
under the name of a guarantee, or openly avowed, shared with 
other nations, so far from diminishing the power or influence of 
Russia in the East, would only increase it, and would vest with 
the authority of a recognised right that which had only hitherto 
been looked upon in the light of an usurpation, If we wish to 
release Turkey from all future apprehension of Russian inter- 
ference, and Europe from the revival of the Eastern question, we 
must put an end to those protectorates altogether, and seek for 
some other mode of securing to our fellow-Christians in the East 
the perfect enjoyment of their religious liberties, and such exten- 
sion of their civil and political rights as may ultimately lead to 
their emancipation from all oppression and intolerance. We 
can concur, therefore, heartily in this solution of the questions 
relating to the Danubian Principalities and the Christian subjects 
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of the Sultan ; and we trust that it will be made a sine qué non 
in any arrangement that may lead to the termination of the war, 

But can we have any reasonable hopes that Russia is yet 
sufficiently crippled and convinced of the desperate nature of 
the struggle in which she is engaged, to renounce claims which 
are so essential to the prosecution of her national policy, and 
which she has taken so many years to establish? Why has 
Russia ostensibly braved the united strength of the Westem 
Powers, and how did the Emperor Nicholas enlist in support of 
the war those religious sympathies of his subjects which can 
lead them to make sacrifices, however vast, without any hope of 
present territorial aggrandisement and national gain? It was by 
persuading the Russian people that the war was entered into solely 
for the protection of their co-religionists living in Turkey,—who, 
it was pretended, had been subjected to cruel persecution, whose 
rights guaranteed by Russia had been violated, and whose 
places of worship had been desecrated. The common soldier 
led against the Turks on the Danube, and against the Allies in 
the Crimea, when asked as a prisoner the object of the war, de- 
elared that he was marching to the relief of Jerusalem, which had 
been seized and defiled by the unbelievers, All the imperial pro- 
clamations which, at the commencement of hostilities, were ad- 
dressed to the Russian people, consisted of appeals to their re- 
ligious prejudices and bigotry, giving to the war the character of 
a crusade. To abandon so soon the object for which it was 
ostensibly undertaken, to renounce even that right of protection, 
however ill-founded, which Russia has hitherto claimed, and 
thus apparently to leave the Christians of Turkey to their fate, 
would be a betrayal of the confidence and of the most sacred 
hopes of the Russian people, which we believe the Emperor 
Alexander would not yet venture to risk. It is not so easy to 
allay the demon of fanaticism when once aroused, and those who 
have raised it must be prepared to meet and suffer the calamities 
which they have wantonly provoked. 

Whilst admitting that the terms said to have been offered to 
Russia are satisfactory as far as they go, we are of opinion that 
we ought still to demand something more. Even Lord John 
Russell declared that the construction of a fortress and great 
naval depét on the Aland Islands would not only be a continual 
menace to the Northern Powers, but would reduce them to little 
more than Russian dependencies. A future treaty with Russia 
should specially provide that no island in the Baltic be hereafter 
fortified and used for a naval station. Nor would it be just 
that Russia, who provoked the war by a wanton aggression in 
the time of profound peace upon the territories of a neighbour, 
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should be released from the payment of an indemnity for its ex- 
penses. It should at least be stipulated that Turkey, who has 
been the greatest sufferer, and who is least able to bear a heavy 
financial burden, should be saved from the worst consequences of 
a war to which she has been so wickedly exposed. 

But we have now to inquire how far the results of the cam- 
paign of the last year, and the relative position of the belligerent 
Powers, enable the Allies to propose even the terms which are 
believed to have been conveyed to St. Petersburg by Count 
Esterhazy. After a siege of nearly a year the south side of 
Sebastopol has at length yielded to the Allies. The vast mass 
of materials and munitions of war which had been accumulated 
by a boundless expenditure of treasure and during years of 
incessant toil, a powerful fleet of sailing vessels and steamers, 
the stupendous works, the docks, the basins, and magazines, 
which rendered Sebastopol one of the greatest naval depéts and 
arsenals in the world, the immense batteries which defended one 
side of the harbour and its entrance, have been taken or de- 
stroyed. Yet the troops which defended the town were with- 
drawn without molestation and without loss, and the north side, 
with its forts and other defences probably scarcely less formid- 
able than those on the south, still remains in the hands of the 
enemy. [It is the fashion amongst Russians to speak of the loss 
of the south side of Sebastopol as the ‘ abandonment of the 
unfortified part of the city for the fortified as a strategical 
manceuvre, which, whilst it entailed enormous sacrifices, willingly 
made, did not amount to a defeat;’ and they compare it in this 
respect with the burning of Moscow. However much we may 
be convinced of the falsity of the reasoning and of the illustra- 
tion, we must remember that the cireumstances of the case un- 
fortunately enable the Russian Government to deceive the 
people, and to lead them to believe that their armies are still 
undefeated—a consideration not to be overlooked when we are 
arguing upon the probability of Russia accepting conditions of 
peace which entail upon her the actual cession of territory and of 
long-recognised rights. 

In addition to the capture of the south side ef Sebastopol, we 
have established and maintained ourselves upon three isolated 
points of the Russian territory in the Black Sea. The possession 
of Eupatoria furnishes us with a base of operations from which 
we might certainly with adequate forces threaten and disturb the 
lines of communication between the Russian army and the seat of 
its resources, and thus compel its retreat from the south of the 
Crimea altogether. The capture of Kertch gives us the command 
of the entrance to the Sea of Azof, enabled us to destroy a large 
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amount of stores and provisions intended for the subsistence of 
the Russian army, and has completely put an end to the trade in 
that sea. We have also taken the fort of Kinburn, commanding 
the entrance to the Dnieper and the Bug. We have thus secured 
the outlet of two great rivers, upon one of which stands Nicolaieff, 
a naval depdt and arsenal, believed to be of little less importance 
and extent than Sebastopol, in which the ships of war com- 
posing the Russian fleet in the Black Sea were built. This 
expedition like almost every other in which we have been engaged 
was unfortunately undertaken at too late a season of the year to 
be followed up with any chance of success, and the result will 
probably be, that the Russians, having now learnt their weakness, 
will have time so to fortify the further ascent of the streams, that 
any attempt to reach Nicolaieff in the spring will either be 
attended with enormous sacrifices or will be frustrated altogether. 

The Russians have been compelled to abandon all their forti- 
fied posts on the coast of Circassia, the only possessions they held 
in that country, but have withdrawn their troops without loss. 

In the Baltic Sea we have only to record the partial bombard- 
ment of Sweaborg, the fortifications of which still remain intact, 
the burning of a considerable amount of government property 
in the form of stores and munitions of war, and the attack and 
destruction of a few isolated places of no very considerable im- 
portance ; together with those losses to Russian commerce which 
a blockade must naturally entail. In the Pacific an ill-planned 
and ill-executed expedition against a Russian settlement and 
naval depdét appears to have ended in complete failure. 

To counterbalance the advantages gained by the Allies over 
Russia in Europe, she can put forward her successes in Asia. 
After a memorable siege, Kars has been compelled by famine to 
capitulate to the enemy. This result was inevitable. The unfor- 
tunate garrison had been left to its fate, and without hope of 
relief could no longer sustain the unequal contest. During 
the prolonged blockade, both the townspeople and the remains 
of the army of Asia which had been thrown into the place, 
behaved with the utmost courage and determination. The 
inhabitants not only took their share in the defence of the 
walls, but accompanied the regular troops in their sorties and 
engagements without the lines. Every attempt of the enemy 
to gain possession of the town by force of arms was defeated, 
and the last assault of the 28th November, attempted with all the 
energy of despair, and conducted with equal skill and bravery, 
was repulsed with immense slaughter, notwithstanding the ex- 
hausted state of the garrison, their diminished resources, and 
their great inferiority of numbers, The defence of Kars, like 
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that of Silistria, is another instance furnished by this war of the 
valour, devotion, and efficiency of Turkish troops when led and 
encouraged by competent officers. In General Williams they 
fortunately found a most efficient commander, whose integrity, 
sagacity, decision, and unflinching firmness commanded the 
respect and ensured the obedience of the men, whilst they gave 
him an influence and power over the officers, even of the high- 
est rank, which rendered him all-powerful in the Turkish army. 
He was thus able to enforce and maintain his authority under 
circumstances of the most trying nature, and to encourage his 
troops and the people of Kars to persevere with undiminished 
devotion in one of the most arduous defences on record. We 
trust that the services of such a man will not be overlooked, but 
that one exception at least will be made to the established prac- 
tice of only rewarding those who have failed, or have not distin- 
guished themselves. To General Williams and those British 
officers who so ably assisted him in throwing up and defending 
the fortifications of the place, must be mainly attributed the long 
resistance of the town, which, if properly supported, would un- 

doubtedly have been crowned with the most complete success. 
General Williams has been much criticised, especially in 
France, for having attempted to defend Kars without the 
certainty of speedy relief, and without having supplies in the 
place necessary for sustaining a protracted siege, and for thus ex- 
posing the army over which he had the control to certain 
destruction. It would have been more consistent with good 
strategy, it is said, to have permitted the Russians to occupy a 
position which after all was of no real value, to have manceuvred 
in the field, and to have held the mountain passes which lead to 
Erzeroom and the centre of Asia Minor. The communications 
of his army would have then been kept open, and it could 
have been reinforced without risk at any time. It is difficult 
to come to any conclusion upon this subject without being 
acquainted with the circumstances which may have influenced 
General Williams and the Turkish commanders in their decision. 
It may, however, be observed, that General Williams earnestly 
applied from the very first for assistance, and informed his 
Government of the critical position in which the Turkish army 
was placed ; that he could not have anticipated, whatever those 
acquainted with the incompetency and negligence of Ministers 
might have done, that they would have turned a deaf ear to his 
representations and would have deserted him altogether; that, 
had the Russians been allowed to possess themselves of Kars, 
they would have had the whole country open to them; and that 
it was only by the obstinate defence of that place, prolonged until 
the 
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the winter season impeded field operations in Armenia, that 
General Mouravieff was kept in check. Grievous as the results 
of the capture of Kars undoubtedly are, it would have been still 
more disastrous had the Russians been able to penetrate still 
further amongst the warlike population of Asia Minor and to have 
possessed themselves of the passes which lead to the Black Sea. 

No event of the war is more signally illustrative of the in- 
competency of those who have its conduct, and of the utter want 
of statesmanlike prudence and foresight on the part of the Go- 
vernment of this country, than the fate of Kars. Ministers have 
been warned over and over againof the state of things in Armenia 
and Asia Minor—of the vast importance of preventing the advance 
of the Russians into that country, and of the inability of the 
Turkish army, reduced by sickness and without the necessary 
munitions of war, to oppose them. Mr. Layard, who has 
shown throughout the contest an experienced sagacity, which has 
always been verified by the events, had earnestly entreated, on 
repeated occasions in the House of Commons, the attention 
of the Government to this most important subject. From a long 
personal acquaintance with the country and its inhabitants, his 
warnings were at least entitled to some weight. But until the 
march of Omar Pasha upon Kutais, undertaken when the defence 
of the city was scarcely any longer possible, and at so late a 
period of the year that his further advance would have been 
impracticable, not a single attempt was made either to strengthen 
the army in Asia Minor before the investment of Kars, to pro- 
vide it with proper arms and provisions, to relieve the town when 
blockaded, or to compel Mouravieff, by threatening his commu- 
nications with Georgia, to raise the siege. We are informed, 
upon undoubted authority, that the Turkish army—of such vast 
importance for the protection of some of the most valuable pro- 
vinces of the empire—was deficient from the first in almost every 
necessary for support and defence. Of money there was a total 
want. The troops were many months in arrears of pay. Their 
arms, especially those of the cavalry, were worthless, Through 
want, disease, and desertion, they had been reduced, even before 
the year’s campaign really commenced, to nearly half their ori- 
ginal numbers ; and on the day of its surrender, as General Mou- 
ravieff boastingly proclaims, only 8000 men remained of the 
30,000 which originally formed the army of Asia. And yet all 
these things, and much more, were reported over and over again 
in vain to our Embassy at Constantinople, and to the Govern- 
ment at home. Neither the one nor the other can plead ignorance. 
Who then is to. blame ? 
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the army intended for their defence, the facility those pro- 
vinces afforded for Russian aggression, and the result of their 
occupation on the general issue of the war, are not questions 
of to-day. They have been for the last three years con- 
tinually urged uponthe Government. They should have formed 
an essential consideration in determining our policy, and the 
mode of conducting a successful war against Russia. The posi- 
tion, too, of Russia in Asia, her progress and influence in that 
quarter of the globe, essentially affect the interests of England. 
We do not mean to say that they are confined in their results to 
the interests of this country. It would be equally unwise and 
impolitic in us so to consider them, There is undoubtedly a 
tendency in France to look upon a campaign in Asia as one to 
be undertaken exclusively for the protection or defence of British 
India, and it is to be regretted that our own press has been too 
much in the habit, even of late, of dwelling upon our policy in 
the East as if alone connected with the safety and interests of 
our Indian empire. It has been the aim of Russia to encourage 
this impression in Europe, and she has artfully propagated it 
as a means of exciting the distrust of our allies. It is hinted 
that this suspicion on the part of France has hitherto pre- 
vented the British Government from taking any more active 
or decided part in military operations in the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey. It would be more worthy of enlightened states- 
men to seek to remove an unfounded prejudice than to yield 
to it. We cannot believe that one so far-seeing and able as the 
Emperor of the French could entertain such narrow-minded 
views as are attributed to his Government. Any success of the 
enemy which may threaten one of the allies must equally affect 
all who are parties to the alliance; and it might as well be 
argued, that a menace to British interests in the East would not 
concern France, as it would be to contend that the entry of 
Russian troops into the Rhenish Provinces would not concern 
England, because it was peculiarly a French question. We cannot 
wage a great war against Russia by piecemeal. Unless the 
Allies have essentially what our neighbours term ‘a solidarity of 
interests’ in it, the action of each must be so seriously crippled 
as to render complete success almost impossible. 

Now that the catastrophe, which every one acquainted with 
the state of things in Asia Minor knew to be inevitable, has 
oceurred, the Government, it is understood, mainly attribute 
its fall to our ambassador at Constantinople. He might, it is 
said, have induced the Porte to send the necessary reinforcements 
and supplies. If it were beyond the means of the Turkish Go- 
vernment to afford the required relief, he ought to have informed 
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Ministers of the fact, and have made them acquainted with 
the real condition of the Turkish forces in Asia. An unworthy 
jealousy of General Williams, it is declared, led him to neglect 
both courses, and even to view without regret the prospect 
of his defeat. Were there even any grounds for these accusations, 
the Government would not, on that account, be relieved of the 
responsibility of the disaster. 

If the Government found that Lord Stratford thwarted their 
policy, or neglected our interests in the East, the remedy 
was at hand. He could be recalled, and the discharge of the 
important duties of Ambassador at Constantinople could be 
entrusted to another more under control. The Government was 
well aware of the difference which had unfortunately arisen between 
our Ambassador and General Williams. It was not ignorant of 
the angry correspondence and recrimination which was passing 
between them. We are not perhaps yet in a position to give 
any opinion as to who was in the right and who in the wrong ; 
but we will venture to say, that war cannot be carried on with 
energy, or with that unity of effort which is essential to success, 
where such differences exist between those who have its manage- 
ment. We have already grievously suffered from similar dis- 
union ; and we had trusted that the unfortunate dissensions between 
Lord Stratford and Admiral Dundas would have afforded a lesson 
not easily to be forgotten. 

We have always deemed it unfortunate for the interests of this 
country and of Turkey that Lord Stratford should have remained 
at Constantinople after the breaking out of the war. It would be 
far from us to question those abilities and that devotion to his 
duties, which, during a long course of years, have distinguished 
the career of this eminent diplomatist; nor can we forget the 
important services which he has rendered to his country and to 
the cause of Christianity and civilization in the East. But to 
-the high qualities which he undoubtedly possesses, are added an 
infirmity of temper, a jealousy of the influence and a suspicion 
of the motives of those about him, which cannot but be most 
prejudicial to the public service at a time when cordial and 
self-denying co-operation with them is essentially requisite, and 
when our relations with our allies and with the Porte are of 
the most delicate nature. It must be in justice admitted that 
the French Government has made every sacrifice consistent with 
its dignity to consult the feelings and to conciliate the sus- 
ceptibility of an old and distinguished servant of the British 
Crown. It has removed more than one of its representatives from 
Constantinople mainly -because they could not agree with Lord 
Stratford. ‘Still the relations between the two countries in the 
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East are such as to give rise to considerable anxiety, and to 
threaten almost continually an open rupture. A long confirmed 
habit of dictating in everything to the Porte and of controlling 
and directing its counsels, has led to that haughty and con- 
temptuous treatment of the Sovereign and his Ministers, which 
lately drove even one so timid and long-suffering as the Sultan to 
resent a violent personal remonstrance as an insult to his dignity 
and an infringement upon his independence. An estrangement 
has consequently taken place between the British Embassy and 
the Ottoman Government at a most critical period of the war, 
highly prejudicial to our own interests and to the cause in 
which we are engaged. When the arms of diplomacy, which 
Lord Stratford had hitherto wielded without a rival, once gave 
way to the sword, from the nature of events he who could 
never brook an equal sank into a second place. It was only by 
stirring questions which on every account it was more prudent 
to leave untouched, and by giving to local incidents an undue 
importance, that he could raise himself into temporary notice, 
and again exercise an influence which had previously been para- 
mount in every question of Turkish politics. This became early 
manifest, and the indifference of Ministers to such indications 
is, in reality, injurious to the individual they desire to favour, 
as well as to the public service. 

It is stated that the Government has at length determined 
upon recalling Lord Stratford, and sending to Constantinople in 
his place Sir Henry Bulwer. We do not think the choice of a 
successor fortunate, nor are the motives which have led to it, 
although strictly in accordance with Whig principles, quite 
consistent with a true desire for the good of the public service.* 
The influence of a British representative at Constantinople will 
always be such that, if exercised with moderation and judgment, 
it can to a great extent direct and control the policy at home 
and abroad of the Turkish Government. Thus used, it can now 
be of infinite advantage to Turkey, whether as regards her rela- 
tions with foreign powers and her position in the present war, 
or as regards her future condition, the development of her 
resources, and the improvement of her institutions. But he 
who enjoys that influence and would turn it to a good account 
must have an intimate knowledge of the country, its various 
populations, its laws, its polity, and of the character of its 
principal statesmen, united with an activity of mind, which, 
without making itself felt by or obnoxious to the Porte, must 





* We allude, of course, to the compromise made with Lord Normanby,—well 
known to every member of the diplomatic service, and most discreditable to the 
Government which made it. 
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command a minute acquaintance with all that occurs in the scat- 
tered provinces of that vast empire. In these qualities we believe 
Sir Henry Bulwer to be deficient, and we also deem him wanting 
in the physical — absolutely necessary to a post of such 
incessant labour, application, and anxiety, as the Embassy at 
Constantinople. 

But to return to Kars. The fall of that place is not only of 
very great importance as having led to the destruction of a con- 
siderable army and to the capture of a Turkish town, but as 
bearing upon the general question of the war. In Russia it will 
again raise the hopes of the war party, which were beginning to 
decline after the fall of Sebastopol and our successes in the Baltic 
and Black Seas, and will render it again deaf to any suggestions 
of moderation. We perceive by the German papers that the effect 
has already been felt in St. Petersburg, where the news of the 
victory kindled afresh the enthusiasm for the war. Te Deums in 
celebration of so great a triumph have been sung throughout the 
Russian dominions, and in the capital of the Emperor’s faithful 
ally, the King of Prussia, It is not probable that in the midst of 
such demonstrations the Government and people will be much 
inclined to listen to proposals for peace which make no account of 
this success, and demand the cession of territory far less in extent 
than that which they have acquired, and which they will be called 
upon to relinquish without any equivalent or compensation, Its 
results upon the population of Asia will be highly disadvantageous 
to the Allies, and especially to the reputation and prestige of 
Great Britain. It will more than do away with the effect of 
the fall of Sebastopol and of any other successes of the Western 
Powers. It will confirm the belief in the invincibility of Russia, 
and in the inexhaustible resources and strength of an empire 
which is able to contend not without a show of success against the 
united strength of four great European Powers, and to meet them 
on every point of its vast frontiers. We can no longer hope 
for the assistance of Persia. Even her continued neutrality will 
be doubtful. She will see that it is hopeless to depend upon 
England for support, and that had she been inveigled by us into 
the contest she would have been left to her fate, as Turkey has 
been abandoned in Asia Minor, The news of the capture of an 
important portion of the Turkish Empire will spread rapidly 
through the centre of Asia, and may lead to consequences which 
at present are little anticipated. 

But in addition to the moral effect of this success, the Russians 
will be able to commence the campaign next spring in Asia with 
enormous advantages. Erzeroom is open to them, and when in 
possession of that important position, and the passes which lead 
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from it to the Black Sea, they can either march into the rich and 
fertile provinces of Asia Minor, or descend the Euphrates and 
Tigris towards Baghdad; there is now nothing to impede them. 
The history of the successful operations which Prince Paskiewitch 
carried on in Armenia after the first defeat of the Turkish troops 
in the war of 1828-29, will show what can be done in that pro- 
vince by an energetic commander.* During the winter the popu- 
lations will be conciliated and resources collected for the ensuing 
campaign. Proclamations have already been circulated by General 
Mouravieff, artfully representing the Russian invasion as under- 
taken not as an aggression upon Turkey, but to defend the Sultan 
from the Western Powers, who are represented as having already 
taken possession of his capital, and as compelling him to embrace 
the religion and to introduce the institutions of Christianity. 
Such representations, however false they may be, and however 
absurd they may appear to those unacquainted with the country, 
will have their effect upon the ignorant and bigoted inhabitants of 
Kurdistan, We have hitherto, with our usual self-confidence, 
underrated the resources of Russia and made light of her power. 
We have been bitterly punished for our presumption, and yet 
the lesson is still lost upon us. 

Any hopes which were founded upon Omar Pasha’s advance 
upon Kutais were groundless. Had that expedition been under- 
taken three months earlier and with sufficient force, it might, 
indeed, have compelled General Mouravieff to raise the siege 
of Kars; but entered upon when the winter season had already 
commenced, and without the support or sympathy of the popu- 
lation, it could only be a desperate adventure which might be 
and was attended by a temporary success, but which might have 
ended in a disaster. Kars having once fallen, Omar Pasha had 
nothing left but to fall back upon the Black Sea. 

The Allies appear to us to have committed no greater error 
than in neutralising or overlooking the peculiar capabilities and 
position of Omar Pasha. The eminent military qualities which 
he had displayed upon the Danube, and the services he had 
rendered to the cause of the Allies, surely entitled him to a dif- 
ferent treatment. If there be one general whose reputation has 
been established during the war, and against whom no voice has 
been yet raised, it is Omar Pasha. Whether from an unworthy 
feeling of jealousy, or from some other motive not explained, he 
appears to have been kept idle during the whole summer and to 
have been treated with marked indifference by the generals of 
the allied forces. We have reason to believe that the expedition 





* The Russians then took Baibourt and advanced to within a short distance of 
Trebizond, , 
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to Kutais was undertaken rather to free himself from a position 
which he justly deemed unworthy of his character and reputation, 
than in the expectation of success or in accordance with his own 
better judgment. Had he been sent after the successful termina- 
tion of the campaign on the Danube into the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey, furnished with the means of maintaining and reor- 
ganising the forces already collected there, and supplied with 
skilful and experienced officers from the Indian army, the result 
of the war in Armenia would have been very different. Instead 
of Russia having to boast of victories, and having a material set- 
off against our acquisitions inthe Crimea and the Black Sea— 
in Asia, too, she would have been defeated, and she would have 
learnt that on no point could she hope to resist the well-planned 
measures of the Allies. 

We shall now have to undertake an Asiatic campaign under 
every disadvantage. It will cost us thousands of valuable lives 
and a great amount of treasure to recover that which common 
prudence and foresight might have preserved. We cannot abandon 
Turkey in Asia to its fate, both on her account and our own. 
The Turks themselves cannot defend it. Unless we prepare, 
without a moment’s delay, to take the field or to assist the Turks 
in doing so, Russia will shortly be in possession of provinces 
which will compensate for any losses she may sustain in Europe, 
and will enable her to reject every condition of peace involving 
the cession of territory or the renouncing of any material claim. 
‘Of what use will the Crimea be to us,’ she will say, ‘if we are 
to have no fortifications at Sebastopol, or no fleet in the Black 
Sea? We will hold those rich and fertile provinces of Armenia, 
inhabited by a laborious Christian population, and of infinitely 
more value to us than a dismantled fortress and useless harbour. 
Through them we shall extend our influence into the heart of 
Asia, and maintain an undisputed control over Persia.’ 

We have said enough to show the importance we attach to 
the fall of Kars, not only as enabling Russia to carry on the 
war successfully in Asia, but as affecting the question of peace. 
There is one other advantage enjoyed by Russia which we con- 
sider scarcely less important, We allude to the assistance which 
she openly receives from Prussia, not only in carrying on her 
export and import trade, but in obtaining the necessary materials 
of war. It is remarkable that notwithstanding all that has been 
said in this country of the crippled means of Russia, of the com- 
plete destruction of her commerce, and of the open discontent of 
her nobles, arising from the ruin which the sacrifice of the pro- 
duce of their estates has entailed, there is good reason for believ- 
ing that as yet she has not suffered in these respects to any very 
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material extent. Owing to the facilities afforded by Prussia, the 
Russian landowners have been able to dispose of most of their 
produce, although probably with less advantage than before the 
war, yet still without such loss as would cause them very serious 
injury. Some of the most important of Russian exports still fetch 
in the European markets no higher prices than they did three 
years ago, and we have lately seen even our own Admiralty ad- 
vertising for contracts for Russian tallow! The Black Sea and 
Sea of Azoff have been completely closed, but the consequent 
destruction of the grain-trade has been almost as severely felt by 
the Western Powers, who have been long more or less depend- 
ent upon the southern provinces of Russia for their yearly 
supplies of the most essential article of food, as by. the Russians 
themselves. We have consequently successfully blockaded that 
part of our enemy’s territories which might with advantage 
to ourselves have been left comparatively free; whilst we have 
entirely neglected those outlets the closing of which would 
inflict incalculable damage upon Russia without any loss to our- 
selves.* It may be added that we have lost the advantages 
which a complete interruption of the trade of Northern Russia 
would have been to us in the development of the resources of our 
colonies. When the war was found to be inevitable, our mer- 
chants naturally anticipated more than an illusory blockade, and 
sought to supply the market from British dependencies with those 
articles for which it had previously depended upon Russia. The 
bad faith of the Government has hitherto led to a comparative 
failure of an attempt, which, if successful, would be of such im- 
mense benefit to this country. 

As some equivalent and counterpoise to the friendly assistance 
which Russia receives from Prussia, the Allies have at length suc- 
ceeded in inducing Sweden, if not to enter into an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance, at least to pledge herself neither to allow Russia 
to obtain or occupy, by negotiation, exchange, or otherwise, any 





* Since the above remarks were written, we have found our view of the state of 
Russian trade fully confirmed by the Annual Report of the Committee of the Hull 
Chamber of Commerce. ‘On taking a retrospect,’ says that document, ‘ for the 
past year of the trade of this port, which, it is well known, is largely concerned 
with the north of Europe, it does not appear that the business has been so 
limited by the war with Russia as might have been reasonably anticipated, 
although it must be remarked that no part in the kingdom has suffered so much 
from the interruption of business with that country. The frontiers of Prussia 
being open for the transport of goods to and from Russia, it appears that the 
articles of flax, hemp, tallow, and linseed, to some extent, have been able to bear 
the heavy land-carriage and charges for shipment from Memel and Konigsberg, 
so that the importation of these articles (except linseed) has been fully adequate 
to the consumption of this district.’ We have reason to believe that the same 
remark would apply to the Russian trade with France. . 
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territory appertaining ‘to the Swedish Crown, nor to cede to her 
any right of pasturage or fishing-ground, and to resist any pre- 
tensions that she may put forward in that respect. This treaty 
is so far important as destroying a hope which Russia has long 
entertained. of obtaining a seaport on the coast.of Norway. There 
is no stronger proof of the long-sighted and aggressive policy 
of Russia than the mode in which she has generally contrived, 
when concluding a treaty with a Power with which.she has been 
at war, to obtain the concession of an apparently insignificant 
piece of territory, or some seemingly harmless privilege, which, 
whenever she considered the time opportune, could be used 
as a basis for fresh demands, as a means of extending her in- 
fluence, or as a pretext for fresh hostilities. Thus, at the 
conclusion of one peace with Turkey, she obtained some unim- 
portant fortresses on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, which 
enabled her subsequently to put forward a claim to the whole of 
Circassia. On another occasion, the frontier-line between the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey and Russia was made to deviate almost 
at right-angles from its natural course, in order to include the 
Christian convent of Echmiadzin, which was represented as un- 
worthy of the consideration of a Mussulman government, but 
the possession of which enabled Russia to secure the head of the 
Armenian Church, and consequently to establish a permanent in- 
fluence over a large portion of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan.* So the cession of a few uninhabited islands at the 
mouth of the Danube ultimately gave Russia the complete con- 
trol of the navigation of that great river, the command of ‘the 
commerce of the Principalities, and a constant power of invading 
Turkey. It has always been the policy of Russia to put one 
foot forward, at first cautiously and stealthily ; then, when her 
pretended claim has been admitted by prescription, by the in- 





* The acquisition of this celebrated Armenian convent is one of the most re- 
markable examples of the erafty policy of Russia, supported by a perfect know- 
ledge of the country and interests with which she has to deal. It is the ancient 
residence of the Armenian Patriarch ; every bishop of the Armenian faith must 
go there for consecration, and, consequently, the head of every Armenian com- 
munity in Turkey is more or less under the control of Russia. The Armenians 
st led for some time against this influence, and even threatened to remove the 

hate to one of its ancient seats at Cis, in Cilicia; but the steady determina- 
tion and menaces of Russia prevailed, and unsupported they were compelled to 
ield. It would be a result well worthy of the war to restore Echmiadzin to 
urkey, notwithstanding the horror which some statesmen appear to feel at what 
they are pleased to term the ‘dismemberment of Russia.” We agree in the 
quaint illustration of Mr. Fox, that there is no more ground for calling the taking 
away from Russia her ill-acquired possessions ‘a Danethemnent™ than there 
would be reason to call the emptying of a burglar’s pockets of his false keys and 
his stolen goods, a robbery. nes 
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ability to resist of a weak power, or by the culpable indifference 
of Europe, to take her stand boldly as a matter of right, and to 
advance the other foot. We may have tacitly sanctioned her 
pretensions by not opposing the usurpation, but when subse- 
quently we are inclined to question them, we are solemnly warned 
of the monstrous audacity of attempting to dismember the 
Russian empire!* The world has rarely seen so detestable a 
policy and so mischievous a justification! 

A glance at the map will show how Russia has pursued this 
course in the north-west of Europe. It has been one of her 
great objects to obtain a naval station in the North Sea, which 
might be accessible at every season of the year, and might enable 
her to maintain a fleet at all times ready to threaten the coasts of 
the Western Powers. The deep fiords or inland bays of Norway 
present admirable harbours for the erection of an arsenal and the 
construction of a fleet. She has long determined upon Hammer- 
fest, as the point which would best suit her purpose. Having 
pushed her frontiers so near to the North Sea as almost to divide 
Norway into two, a pretext could easily be found to warrant her 
in asserting, if not actually a treaty right, at least one of those 
specious claims which she is at all times so skilful in putting 
forward, and so persevering in enforcing, until a weak neighbour 
is wearied or bullied into compliance. In the case of Ham- 
merfest Russian engineers had already been employed to examine 
the capabilities of the harbour for a naval depét, and had com- 
menced a survey of the surrounding country, whilst the migra- 
tion of some Lap tribes had furnished an excuse for putting for- 
ward territorial pretensions. 

We need scarcely point out the vast importance of frustrating 
these designs of Russia. Whilst her fleet is blocked up by the 
ice during the winter months, and is confined at all times within 
narrow and easily defended straits, she can never be a great mari- 
time power. If she were once to establish herself on the Ger- 
man Ocean, she would be a standing menace to Europe, and 
would compel England to maintain at all times a fleet on the 
largest war footing. Her ascendancy in Europe would then 
indeed be complete. 

The treaty between the Allies and Sweden not only solemnly 





* The policy of Russia has been summed up in some well-known sentences of the 
national ites Karamsin :—‘ The character of our foreign policy never varies. 
e endeavour to be at peace with all, and to make our conquests without war, 
always holding ourselves on the defensive. We do not trust to the friendship of 
those whose interests are not the same as our own, and we lose no occasion of 
injuring them without ostensibly violating treaties.’ 
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pledges that country not to cede any territory to Russia, but it 
binds, France and, England to furnish her with effective means of 
resisting any attempt,on the part of Russia to acquire it. In 
whatever light Russia may think it her policy to view this treaty, 
it is undoubtedly a hostile demonstration against Russia, It is 
however, believed, that there are secret articles which connect 
Sweden even. more closely with the Western Powers, and which 
may eventually engage her in actual hostilities. ‘The war, must, 
however, take larger dimensions, our objects and policy must 
be more clearly defined than they have hitherto been, before we 
can fairly induce a weak power like Sweden to arm in our cause 
and wantonly to exasperate so formidable a neighbour. 

We have now placed before our readers the position of the 
belligerent powers at the end of the second year’s campaign, and 
the terms of peace that the allied governments believe them- 
selves warranted in proposing to Russia. It will have been seen 
that we do not anticipate the acceptance of those proposals, As 
yet, on neither side have there been successes sufficiently decisive 
or important to ensure a substantial peace, We have taken the 
south side of Sebastopol and destroyed the Black Sea fleet, after 
so long a struggle and with so great a loss that Russia is able to 
point to its prolonged defence as almost a victory gained. The 
north side still defies our arms, and the position of the op- 
posing forces is such that it will probably require another year’s 
campaign to reduce it, unless the Russian generals should 
abandon it as a strategetical measure, without attempting any 
further resistance. We have achieved partial successes elsewhere, 
but, as we have shown, they have been more than counterbalanced 
in their results by the fall of Kars, the destruction of a Turkish 
army in Asia, and the advantages) thus afforded to Russia in 
entering upon a campaign early this year. 

Let it not be supposed that, in making the foregoing remarks, 
we wish to underrate our victory at Sebastopol ; whatever may 
have been the errors which led to the disasters and reverses we 
have unhappily to deplore, those errors have been amply re- 
deemed by the unparalleled courage and long-suffering of our 
troops and of those of our allies. In spite of a heroic and 
desperate resistance, directed with extraordinary skill, and sup- 
ported by almost unlimited resources in munitions of war and in 
men, this great stronghold, which we were unable to invest, has 
yielded to our arms. ’ 

Whilst thus bearing testimony to the conduct of the allied 
armies, we cannot omit a tribute to the courage and fertility of 
resources displayed by our enemy. During nearly a year they 
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have been exposed ‘to ‘an almost continual bombardment, which 
their General lias well termed ‘infernal.’’ They have borne suf- 
ferings as great, if not greater, than even those to which we 
have been exposed.’ Repulsed in every attempt, although made 
with the utmost devotion and resolution, to force our limes and 
to interrupt our advanices, and hopeless of ultimate success, they 
persevered without flinching in a desperate defence; and, when 
further resistance on the south side was altogether impossible, 
retreated in perfect order in the very face of their enemy by a 
frail bridge thrown across a broad inlet of the sea—a feat almost 
unexampled in the history of war. Some of our readers may have 
seen photographs brought to this country of the interior of the 
Redan, the Malakhoff, and other works thrown up by the enemy, 
since our appearance before Sebastopol, to defend the open quar- 
ters of the city. These faithful representations cannot fail to 
produce in us a feeling of mortification, somewhat indeed akin 
to humiliation. They show a skill and knowledge, and a power 
of turning every resource to account, together with a consideration 
for the safety of the men, which contrast strangely with our ill- 
constructed and ill-designed works. The defence of Sebastopol 
will form an episode in the military history of Russia to which 
she will justly refer with pride. 

It would be as unwise and impolitic as it would be unworthy 
of our national character to endeavour to conceal from ourselves 
these facts when about to renew the struggle and to enter into the 
third year’s campaign. We have, we repeat, from the first been 
too much inclined to underrate our enemy, to catch at the vaguest 
rumours of her difficulties and sufferings, and to undervalue the 
vast resources and inherent strength of Russia when engaged in 
a great national struggle. To this over-confidence we owe more 
than one reverse and that failure of complete success which 
renders any prospect of peace still almost hopeless. We trust 
that there is no likelihood of our falling into this error again. 
There is no cause whatever to be disheartened. The victory is 
ours if we throw our whole strength and energy into the contest. 
If it were to have been more easily achieved, there would have 
been a less urgent necessity for the war. 

In entering upon the next year’s campaign the Allied Go- 
vernments will have to take into consideration two questions, 
with which, as we have seen, they have hitherto not dealt, al- 
though of the utmost importance, viz. the pretended neutrality 
of Prussia, and the means of carrying on the war against Russia 
in Asia. 

We have already shown that in consequence of the facilities 
afforded by her neighbour Russia has not only been able to 
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export the produce of her northern provinces and to receive in 
return such British and other European manufactures and 
colonial produce as she requires for the consumption of her 
population, but that she has been able to obtain arms, munitions 
of war, and other articles, the supply of which is a direct viola- 
tion of that neutrality which Prussia affects to preserve. On 
the other hand, the Prussian Government has shown an almost 
open hostility to the Western Powers by thwarting them in the 
smallest matters which might give umbrage to Russia. The 
position thus assumed by Prussia has undoubtedly been of great 
advantage to her population, who appear to have renounced 
those generous qualities and that ardent love of liberty and 
national independence which the German race once boasted, in 
favour of the temporary profits of an extended transit trade. It 
has been the fashion in this country, arising from an earnest 
desire to palliate the conduet of a people for which we have 
hitherto felt a sincere respect, to separate the policy of the 
King from the feelings and wishes of his subjects, but we fear it 
must be now admitted that there are not sufficient grounds for 
this distinction. The King has throughout his dominions received 
the most unequivocal and almost unanimous demonstrations of 
sympathy and encouragement in the course his Government 
has pursued. The Federal Diet, sharing with him in their 
admiration for what they are pleased to term the ‘ conservative 
character of Russia as a counterbalance to the revolutionary ten- 
dencies of the West,’ and keeping only in view the direct and pal- 
pable German interests connected with the Eastern question, have 
pursued the same selfish, short-sighted policy. It will be remem- 
bered that, in declaring their concurrence in the principles of the 
four points forming the basis of the Vienna negotiations, they took 
care to add ‘that they especially appropriated and maintained 
the first and second points (that is to say, those for the settle- 
ment of the questions relating to the Principalities and the 
navigation of the Danube) as connected with German interests ; 
at the same time, with a want of common sense and foresight 
truly deplorable, they refuse their open and cordial sanction and 
support to that interpretation of the principle contained in the 
third point, which would be the only security for the permanent 
maintenance of those interests. To the peculiarly selfish policy 
which has hitherto influenced the German Powers and people may 
probably be added that hereditary jealousy and fear of France 
engendered by the aggressive wars of Napoleon, which would 
lead them to prefer the preponderance of Russia in central 
Germany to that of France—as if this great and enlightened 
race could not look forward to a real national independence, 
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equally free from the undue interference and influence of 
either power. The position thus assumed by Prussia and 
the Diet unfortunately justifies their exclusion from all par- 
ticipation in negotiations for peace, and thus greatly diminishes 
—if it does not destroy—the influence to which they would 
otherwise be justly entitled in the affairs of Europe. But we 
fear that it will require more than the moral effects of their 
foolish policy to bring Germany to a true sense of duty towards: 
Europe and civilization. It is essential to the interests of the 
Allies, and to the attainment of the objects of the war, that this 
state of real hostility, cloaked by a pretended neutrality, should 
at once cease. If Prussia, whether from national considerations 
or from sympathy with Russia, be resolved not to take any active 
part in the war, she cannot, at least, be permitted to afford aid to 
our enemy: consequently, one of the first subjects which the 
Allies will have to consider, in the Conferences about to be 
held at Paris, will be the means of enforcing, at the risk even 
of driving Prussia into open hostilities, a strict neutrality, and of 
closing her ports and frontiers.as an outlet to Russian trade. In 
spite of the scruples of Mr. Cobden, measures must be taken to 
blockade her ports in the Baltic, and to put an end to the Russian 
transit trade. Prussia has hitherto held aloof from any direct par- 
ticipation in the war. If she be now compelled to share in its 
sacrifices and its calamities, it will be owing to the dishonest and 
unstatesmanlike conduct of her Government. Of the result, not- 
withstanding the boasted strength of the federative union, we have 
little doubt. However much we may lament the disasters which 
such a war would inevitably entail upon a German Protestant 
Power, in whose prosperity and independence this country has 
ever felt a deep and friendly interest, we are yet obliged to 
remember that we are now bound up with Allies in the prosecu- 
tion of a great cause, and that we are pledged to carry on the 
war with the utmost vigour against an enemy to which Prussia 
openly affords encouragement and aid. 

With regard to the position of Austria, we need only remark 
that she is better able than ever to persevere in her neutrality— 
the only policy by which she can hope to escape the disasters 
which war would inevitably entail upon her. However much, 
therefore, we might desire her active co-operation against Russia, 
and although we might two years ago have compelled her 
to declare in our favour, we now see less prospect than ever 
of her taking any share, at least for some time to come, in 
the contest, Our successes may encourage her in giving her 
so-called ‘moral support’ to our demands upon the Court of 
St. Petersburgh, but she will go no further. Neither side can 
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afford to quarrel with her. Russia has. no wish that she should 
throw her great military strength into. the balance in favour of 
the Allies, and the Allies cannot now provoke the hostility of a 
Power which, is already in possession of two Turkish provinces, 
and has an army of 200,000 men ready to:march upon Constanti- 
nople to cut off their retreat from the Crimea. It is evident, 
therefore, that we are, now entirely dependent upon ber for any 
arrangement with regard to the Principalities, and that, their 
evacuation is hopeless unless it agrees with her political views. 

The Emperor of the French has already forcibly expressed his 
sentiments, in which, this country heartily concurs, with regard 
to the neutrality of the German States, and the impossibility of 
their persistence in this policy as. soon as. the struggle assumes 
an European character. Should the war either during the pre- 
sent year or hereafter extend to the centre of Europe, and lead 
to.an appeal to, nationalities. and to the results to which such 
a contest. must inevitably give rise, it will be ,entirely owing to 
the policy which the German Powers and Austria have hitherto 
pursued. They will have to pay the penalty which history 
teaches us has ever been inflicted upon those nations which have 
not had the wisdom or the courage to throw the weight of their 
strength and influence boldly into the scale when called upon to 
engage in a war of principles, and in a struggle affecting, however 
remotely, their own independence. 

A question upon which we have already touched—the successful 
advance of Russia in the Asiatic provinces of Turkey—is of no less 
importance than the position of Prussia and the German Powers, 
Whatever may have been the obstacles which have hitherto stood in 
the way of a military expedition on the part of England into Asia 
Minor, they must now be overcome, . The influence and successes 
of Russia in Asia can no longer be treated by the most prejudiced 
as a mere English question. We have pointed out the vast and in- 
deed essential importance to Russia of territorial acquisitions in 
the East, as the only counterbalance to any success of the Allies 
in the West. It is absolutely necessary that England and France 
should come to an immediate understanding as to the means 
of preventing any further progress of Russia in that direction, 
and of remedying the evil which has already occurred. We 
have little doubt that the course to be, pursued in effecting this 
object will form one of the principal subjects of the conferences 
to be held at Paris, when it will be determined to which nation 
shall be assigned the duty of meeting the enemy in those 
regions. We can scarcely doubt that we shall be called upon to 
undertake it, and that, whilst the French continue the contest, 
and undertake new expeditions against the enemy in Europe, the 
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English army will be transferred in great part, if not entirely, to 
the Asiatic shores of the Black Sea. Such a distribution and divi- 
sion of the power of the Allies we deem’ on many accounts to be 
highly important and necessary, not only with reference to the 
immediate objects in view, but to the success of any future ope- 
rations in- whatever part of the world they may be pursued. | A 
divided command has hitherto been a’source of undoubted dis- 
asters, and has materially interfered with the perfect success of 
our arms, whilst it has contributed in no slight degree to injure 
most seriously our military reputation. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that we shall have to com- 
mence the war in Asia under very great disadvantages. If two 
years ago we had taken measures either to strengthen the Turkish 
army in Armenia or to prepare for operations which we ought to 
have foreseen would ‘have been sooner or later inevitable, we 
should not now be compelled to enter upon a campaign to res- 
cue the Turkish provinces of Asia Minor, but we should have 
been in a position to advance boldly into the enemy’s territory 
with every chance of a speedy and brilliant result. We have by 
our unpardonable negligence, and the titter incompetency of our 
rulers, enabled Russia to occupy the great plateau of Armenia, 
and to gain possession of the passes which lead to it, whether from 
the south or from the north. Her Cossacks have appeared at the 
gates of Erzeroom. She holds Van, and can consequently com- 
mand the whole of the Christian population of Armenia. We 
are even assured that) Russian detachments have already been 
pushed as far as’ Moosh, on the high road into the low country of 
Assyria and Mesopotamia. It now only remains for her to seize 
the great roads which Jead to the coast of the Black Sea, 
and she will possess an almost impregnable position. As the 
severities of a winter season did not impede the operations of 
Prince Paskiewitch, it is not probable that they will interrupt an 
enterprise of such vast importance to Russia as the complete 
conquest of Armenia, and the securing the means of access to it. 
There are no military roads whatever between the coast and the 
interior. The passes are equally few and difficult. From Batoun 
to Trebizond there are none which permit of the passage of an 
army. That leading from Batoun into the interior is not only 
difficult, but we believe impracticable. The three caravan tracks 
from Trebizond to Erzeroom are carried over lofty mountains or 
through narrow and difficult ravines, which-could be held by a 
mere handful of men.* .. There are no passes between Trebizond 


* A description of the Highlands of Armenia and of the passes leading to them 
from Mesopotamia and the Sea will be found in Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon 
and in Mr. Curzon’s account of his ‘residence at Erzeroom. ' 
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and. Samsoun, as.far as we are aware, which are practicable to 
beasts. of burden, and consequently available for troops. To 
the west Armenia is defended by mountains no less lofty and 
difficult of passage than those to the north. To the south there 
are but two or three caravan tracks, leading through deep and 
narrow mountain gorges into the plains and valleys of Meso- 
potamia, If it be true that Russian troops have already ad- 
vanced as far as Moosh, these lines of communication will soon 
be in possession of the enemy, and will be rendered impassable 
to an army marching from the southward. 

Russia, having thus secured this portion of Asiatic Turkey, 
can now either hold the plateau containing the rich and im- 
portant provinces of Kars, Van, Moosh, and Erzeroom, with the 
other districts which form the ancient kingdom of Armenia, or 
she can take advantage of her almost impregnable position to 
descend the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and thus to 
threaten Mesopotamia and Baghdad, There is nothing to render 
such an enterprise impossible to a daring and able general, and 
its incalculable advantages to Russia may lead to its attempt. 
Those provinces. are without troops for their defence. They 
have no fortified cities of any strength. Their populations are 
disaffected, and probably neither could nor would oppose any 
considerable resistance. They are rich in corn and the neces- 
sary supplies for an army, and every successful conqueror who 
has hitherto invaded them has depended entirely upon their 
produce and resources for the support of his followers. The 
winter will be employed in collecting the materials and means 
for such an undertaking, and in preparing the inhabitants for 
its execution. In case of check or defeat the Russian forces can 
fall back upon the Armenian highlands, through the passes of 
the Taurus, which will be rendered impassable to an advancing 
or pursuing army. 

Such then is the position of Russia—no less threatening to 
Turkey and to English interests than it is to the cause itself of the 
Allies. It is distressing to reflect how alittle foresight or prudence 
might have prevented a loss of territory and influence, which we 
shall now have to regain by a fearful sacrifice of life and treasure. 

It now remains to be considered how our troops can undertake 
@ campaign against Russian Asia with the fairest chances of 
success, It would undoubtedly be a great advantage to our future 
operations, if Omar Pasha could succeed in crossing at once 
the passes from the Black Sea to Erzeroom, and could thus 
save that place from falling into the hands of the enemy. Sup- 
posing Russia to be in possession of Erzeroom and the passes 
by the spring, it is more than doubtful whether an — 
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could then be made to enter Armenia and to carry on the war 
in those provinces. Even, however, if we could penetrate to 
Erzeroom in spite of the enemy, or even if Omar Pasha should 
succeed in reaching it, we must remember that a stronghold 
fortified by British skill, and rendered still stronger by addi- 
tional works raised during the winter, would be in the hands of 
the enemy and would require for its reduction a long and arduous 
siege, whilst the Russians might be overrunning the provinces to 
the south. An expedition undertaken by the troops of the East 
India Company from the Persian Gulf, would have very con- 
siderable, though not insurmountable difficulties to contend with in 
attempting even to reach the seat of war. Moreover the distance 
of the march would be so great, the season for an expedition 
through the burning plains of Assyria and Mesopotamia is so 
rapidly passing away, and our own counsels are marked by so 
much indecision and so great a want of energy, that the possi- 
bility of attempting on that side any effective diversion during 
the present year need scarcely be taken into consideration, Such 
an expedition would have required the foresight of a wise govern- 
ment and the energies of a great commander. We have to deal 
with men who think that statesmanship and military genius con- 
sist not in forestalling difficulties and disasters, but in finding some 
expedient, however miserable, to escape from them when they 
occur. An Indian army might, it is said, be marched through 
Persia ; but has our policy in Persia been so conducted that we 
can hope for her assistance, or that we can call upon her to forfeit 
her neutrality in our favour? Unquestionably not. A silly 
quarrel has again interrupted our good understanding with the 
Shah, and even if adjusted, will have added to those acrimonious 
feelings which have unfortunately embittered for some time, 
through neglect and mismanagement, our relations with that 
Power. The fall of Kars will have confirmed the government 
of the Shah in its dread of the power of Russia, and we have 
little doubt that means will be taken, through the Persian em- 
bassy now at St. Petersburg, to bring Persia entirely into: her 
interests, We cannot, therefore, hope to receive that friendly 
aid from Persia which could alone render a military expedition, 

through her provinces, one of safe or easy accomplishment. 
There may indeed be reason to fear that Persia may afford ma- 
terial aid to our enemy, if she should not even openly declare 
against us. ‘The recent change of rulers in Herat is believed by 
some to be the result of Persian intrigue, whilst the new chief 
of that place is stated not only to be devoted to Persian interests, 
but to have declared himself tributary to the Shah. We are 
so ill able to obtain accurate and trustworthy information as = 
the 
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the events which occur in those remote ‘regions of Asia, that we 
are not as yet in a position to form an opinion as to the truth of 
these statements. If the revolution which has taken place in 
this important frontier city should have been produced by one 
of those intrigues so common in Eastern courts, it may be of little 
consequence as bearing upon our relations with Central Asia, 
or on the war. But should it be the result of an understanding 
between Persia and Russia, and be merely the prelude to a 
further advance by either of those powers, the consequences can 
scarcely be foreseen. It is deeply to be regretted that at a 
time so critical, when it is of the utmost importance that our 
Government should have the fullest information as to what is 
passing both in Persia and Central Asia, and should be able to 
exercise all the influence possible at the court of the Shah, the 
interests of Great Britain in that quarter should be entrusted to 
a gentleman of undoubted abilities, but of no experience or 
knowledge of Persian affairs, nor of the politics of Central Asia, 
whilst so distinguished an officer as Colonel Rawlinson, espe- 
cially qualified for the post of minister at ‘Teheran, by a long resi- 
dence in Persia, by great personal influence, by his having been 
officially employed both in Affghanistan and Turkish Arabia 
during most critical events, and by his perfect acquaintance with 
the languages of the East, is left unemployed in this country. 

From the preceding remarks it will be seen how slight hope we 
entertain of any material assistance from our Indian army, during 
this year, in prosecuting the war in Asia, although it is probable 
that steps may be taken, by landing forces in the Persian Gulf, to 
prepare for another year’s campaign. Not that much could not 
be even yet effected by an energetic and prudent policy, by 
one man in power who understood the question, could appre- 
ciate our resources, and was acquainted with the condition of 
Asia. But as we have Mr. Vernon Smith still at the Board of 
Control, and there is no prospect of a change in the policy of the 
Government, we cannot hope for any successful check to the 
advance of Russia on the side of Southern Turkey. 

There remain a campaign in Georgia, and such operations in 
the Caucasus as would compel Russia to abandon Kars and 
Armenia in order to defend her own provinces, and to secure 
the safety of her own army. It has been somewhat the fashion 
to speak of an invasion of Georgia as a matter of easy ac- 
complishment, and of the sympathy and support of its inhabi- 
tants, and of those of Mingrelia and Imeritia, as a certain element 
of success. Whatever may have been the case two years ago, it 
is very doubtful whether the facilities which then existed will 
now be found. Russia has had ample leisure to prepare 4 
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for defence, and. our, experience has shown us that she has been 
able to avail herself of her resources and her opportunities, in 
whatever part of her vast territories, from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
she has been exposed to attack. The fall of Kars will have 
made a deep impression upon the population of those pro- 
vinces, and, has assisted Russia in frightening or conciliating 
those upon which. we might have relied for support. _We have to 
a certain extent, aided her in her endeavours, by our own mis- 
management and neglect. By employing Turkish troops alone in 
the invasion of the Christian Provinces of the Caucasus we have 
confirmed the suspicion, which Russia has so well known how to 
raise and encourage, that they are to be placed again under Musul- 
man domination. We have not made a single demonstration nor 
have we given a single pledge’ which might induce them to 
believe that they were to be preserved from religious persecution 
hereafter, or that their nationality should henceforth be respected. 
It has been shown by a traveller not unacquainted with the inha- 
bitants of the Caucasus, that so far from having as yet succeeded 
in exciting sympathy for our cause amongst the various tribes, 
we have hitherto only encouraged distrust, if not hostility, by 
invariably employing Musulman troops where Christians should 
have been sent, and Christians where the presence of Musul- 
mans would have secured our objects.* Having neglected to 
avail ourselves of the Circassians at a time when their codpe- 
ration would have been useful to us, and when, by judicious 
operations at sea, we might have secured as prisoners of war 
every Russian garrison on the Circassian coast without any loss 
whatever, we. expect them, now that their country is liberated 
from their oppressors, to unite with us in an aggressive war upon 
Russia, to cross their boundaries and to furnish contingents to 
our army.. Any man acquainted with the character and habits of 
Asiatic tribes. would have known that this wasa hopeless expec- 
tation. The Circassians have succeeded in their immediate 
object, the expulsion of the Russians from their coasts, and they. 
have not that enlightened appreciation of true policy and that fore- 
sight. which appear to be equally wanting to some of the more civi- 
lized states of Europe, which might lead them to understand that 
the best mode of securing. their future independence, and pre- 
venting a return of their enemy, would be by aiding the Western 
Powers to destroy or to curtail altogether Russian ascendancy in 
the Caucasus. As toShamy]l and his warlike tribes of Daghistan, 








* The Transcaucasian Provinces the proper Field of Operation for a Christian 
Army, by Laurence Oliphant.—Preface to second edition, 
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it is doubtful whether we can hope for any assistance from them, 
There are, indeed, strong grounds of ‘suspicion that the Russian 
Government has succeeded in making such terms with that chief 
as will ensure his neutrality if not his support during the war. 

Nevertheless we are disposed to think that with proper 
management and with due precaution the Caucasian provinces 
afford the best field for operations to counteract and check the 
progress of Russia in Asia Minor, whilst at the same time any 
decided success in that quarter might seriously endanger the 
power of the Czar in Central Asia. But at the same time we 
must not underrate the difficulties with which we shall have to 
contend, and which will only be increased by delay. 

We fear that our means of transport for an army taking the 
field are still very defective, notwithstanding the urgent repre- 
sentations which have been made to the Government on the 
subject and the fatal results of this want last year. Unless 
we have ample land transport it will be useless to undertake a 
campaign in the Caucasus; not, however, that we are inclined to 
agree in the preposterous notion, which we can scarcely believe 
to be really entertained by our military authorities, that it will 
require a camp following and beasts of burden equal to the 
number of our combatants ! 

It is fervently to be hoped that the urgency and absolute neces- 
sity of checking the progress of Russia in Asia will be so evident 
to the country that the Government will at length be driven 
into taking such steps as may be necessary to effect this object, 
as it has been driven by the stern expression of the popular will 
to undertake almost every energetic and decisive measure since 
the breaking out of the war. 

We have purposely avoided any allusion to those operations 
in the Baltic which must form an essential portion of this year’s 
campaign in the north. The ill success of our expeditions into 
that sea during the two last years has much shaken the con- 
fidence of the country in our naval resources, yet the large addi- 
tion which has at length been made to our fleet of vessels of 
light draught, of gunboats and floating batteries, leads to some 
hope that as soon as the season again permits of access to the 
Gulf of Finland we shall be able to inflict serious damage upon 
the enemy, and to destroy his principal strongholds. It must, 
however, be always borne in mind that the mere bombardment 
of a fortress, and the destruction of magazines and arsenals, how- 
ever vast and important, will not strike such a blow upon Russia 
as will compel her to yield to our demands, unless followed 
up by further operations on land. The loss may be a 
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but it will not be irreparable. It is not by isolated attacks and 
by the mere destruction of that which money and industry can 
replace that a great empire like Russia will be brought to 
renounce her ancient policy or to make real concessions and 
restitution for the wrongs she has done. 

Such, then, are the present results and prospects of the war. 
Although we may look back with satisfaction to many things, we 
have still much to deplore in the past, and grave cause for 
anxiety in the future. . That the war will continue, and assume 
far greater dimensions than it has hitherto done, we can have 
little doubt. We are equally persuaded that the country will not 
tolerate any ministry which is not prepared to prosecute it with 
vigour, and for adequate objects. It is only by yielding to the 
unanimous feeling of the nation that an administration, in itself 
one of the weakest and most incompetent England has ever seen, 
is able to retain the conduct of public affairs, But unfortunately 
from such a government we can scarcely expect any of those 
efficient measures which alone will enable us to take our share 
in this great contest with an honour and success worthy of the 
nation. We may aid our allies by the indomitable courage of 
our soldiers and the vast extent of our material resources, but 
at the same time we bring discredit upon ourselves by the in- 
feriority of the position we have assumed. At the end of two 
years’ war there is still no man to whom the country can look 
with confidence to restore her military fame and to wield her 
vast naval power. We can turn, it is true, to the deeds of our 
soldiers and regimental officers as some balm to our wounded 
national pride; but as we have heard it stated by a high and 
impartial authority, who has had every opportunity at home and 
abroad of forming an opinion, we have, with the best soldiers in 
the world, the worst administrators. Wealth and men have both 
been recklessly squandered ; we have obtained inferior results 
at a stupendous cost. Everything is still within our grasp; but 
while we point with exultation to our great array of ships and 
gunboats, to our preparations for the next campaign, and to the 
heap of provisions and clothing which, now that they are scarcely 
needed, encumber our camp, let not the country forget that some- 
thing more is required to restore our national character to its full 
and rightful height. It is for that we must now contend as 
much as for the independence of Turkey and the freedom of 


Europe. 
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Art. I.—1. Memorials of the Bagot Family. Privately printed. 
1824. 


2. Stemmata Shirleiana; or the Annals of the Shirley Family. 
1841. 

3. Histories of Noble British Familics, with Biographical Notices 
of the most distinguished in each. [Illustrated by Armorial 
Bearings, Portraits, &c. Vol. 2nd. 1846. 

4, Lives of the Lindsays. By Lord Lindsay. 1849. 


i re-action in fayour of what may be called the literature of 
feudalism, which has been going on ever since the publica- 
tion of ‘Percy’s Reliques,’ has as yet’ done but little towards 
supplying us with good histories of private families. We have 
had ballads, diaries, collections of papers almost innumerable. 
The invaluable writings of Scott have everywhere made the 
ancient life of Europe far more intelligible to us, and more 
affectionately regarded by us, than it was a hundred years ago. 
Indeed there was need of some such influence, after the predomi- 
nant tone of the eighteenth century. The worldly wits of that 
period, though they had, among their unquestionable merits, much 
good sense and good nature, seem to have lost both when they 
meddled with their own ancestors. If they wanted an heroic 
example, they were willing enough to go to Plutarch; but they 
thought, with Gray, that the age of Froissart was ‘ barbarous.’ 
Voltaire treated the Crusaders as knaves and madmen. Horace 
Walpole sneered at Sir Philip Sidney. Lord Chesterfield, for- 
getful of the saying of that maternal grandfather, Lord Halifax, 
from whom he derived so much of his peculiar wit, that ‘the 
contempt of scutcheons is as much a disease in this age as 
the over-valuing them was in former times’—delighted in ridi- 
culing pedigree and heralds. One of his cleverest essays in 
the World was against birth. He hung up two portraits, ‘ Adam 
de Stanhope’ and ‘Eve de Stanhope,’ among his ancestors. 
And he said, with a great deal of humour, to a herald of that 
time, ‘ You foolish man, you don’t understand your own foolish 
business!” Voltaire, Walpole, and Chesterfield represent thou- 
sands of inferior minds; and this way of talking on such 
subjects was long a predominant fashion, The higher class of 
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wits have now given up ridiculing the traditions of Europe, 
though the taste for joking on the old text ‘Stemmata quid 
faciunt ?’ is still prevalent among those Cockneys who fancy that 
a sentiment which has survived the ridicule of Juvenal is likely 
to fall before the wags of the nineteenth century! People are 
more ready, however, in spite of these deriders, to inquire what 
good family histories we possess than they were some time 
ago; partly because of the taste for antiquities diffused by Scott 
and others, partly because the feeling against such studies was 
carried so much too far, and partly because, after some generations 
of experience, we begin to see that our modern men are not so 
superior to the ancient gentlemen as they often loudly proclaim 
themselves to be. 

The uses of good family histories are many and various. In 
the first place, they are excellent illustrations of general history, 
inasmuch as the history of a few families of a certain rank is the 
history of their whole times. Then they embody a vast number 
of those personal details and‘bits of local colour which help the 
narrator to describe an age, and the reader to feel as if he had 
lived in it. They have a human, a tender, and a personal interest. 
Their poetic value is not to be forgotten; that by which they 
enable us to trace character from generation to generation, and 
touch the mind with admiration or awe as it watches the conduct 
of a high race in the varying events of successive ages. To the 
families themselves such histories are of the highest importance, 
and by them they ought to be treasured as were by the old Romans 
those /audationes, some of which were extant in Cicero’s time, 
and were used at family funerals, and which they preserved ‘ad 
memoriam laudum domesticarum et ad illustrandam nobilitatem 
suam.’ That robust people, we need scarcely say, set the highest 
store on family traditions ; and when they yielded their political 
liberty at last, the truth of these traditions asserted itself—for the 
greatest man the change produced came of one of their oldest 
houses. It is as well to remember this by no means irrelevant 
fact ; since we cannot for an instant admit the justice of the 
vulgar prejudice that such fundamental truths as that of race can 
cease to be true because the conditions under which they exhibit 
themselves are changed. And we say so in limine, that we may 
vindicate our subject from the suspicion of being merely of anti- 
quarian curiosity, 

In former days, it was the custom in most families to keep a 
kind of register, wherein the head of the house entered from time 
to time such notes respecting its members as seemed good to him. 
Fine, quaint, pious old documents they were, and as different in 
moral as in physical colour from the more business-like records 
which now stand in their stead. Their object especially was to 
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keep the rising generation in mind of the virtues of their pro- 
genitors, and to teach the heir to avoid, above all, becoming labes 
generis, one of the greatest curses that can befal a man, as Sir 
Philip Sidney’s father observes tohim. To be sure, literary merit 
was not a characteristic of these works. If they soared above 
being registers, it was usually at the risk of the gravity of remote 
descendants. Our early genealogical and heraldic literature is 
perhaps the most curious we possess. ‘Here endeth,’ says 
Caxton, commending to the reader a book of a similar class in 
1484, ‘the book of the Ordre of Chivalry, which book is 
translated out of French into English, at a request of a gentyl and 
noble esquire, by me William Caxton.’ . . . . ‘Which book is 
not requisite to every common man to have, but to noble gentyl- 
men,’ In the ‘Boke of St. Alban’s,’ two years later, we are 
informed that Japhet was a gentleman, but that Cain and Ham 
were churls, and that the Virgin Mary was a princess of coat- 
armour. One principal object of such treatises was to teach the 
reader how a ‘perfit gentylman’ might be known from an 
‘imperfect clown.’ Indeed old Sir John Ferne, the author of the 
‘Blazon of Gentrie’ (1586), hurls defiance at an imaginary 
‘churl’ on his very title-page, by describing his work as ‘ com- 
piled by John Ferne, gentleman, for the instruction of all gentle- 
men bearers of arms—whom, and none other, this work con- 
cerneth.”’ A number of ‘ privileges of the gentry ’"—unknown, of 
course, to the law of the land—are usually strung together in 
old heraldic books, along with facts about lions at which the 
Zoological Society would burst with laughter, and traditions 
about the assumption of shields which would cause merriment in 
Hanwell, No wonder that a similar oddity extends itself to early 
family histories, such as in time came to be written at formal 
length, instead of the mere registers in question. No wonder 
that a thorough-going ancient—for the ‘ancients’ are modern in 
tone compared with these genealogical men—loved to begin with 
the patriarchs ; while Urquhart of Cromartie carried off the palm 
by fairly deducing his lineage from Adam without a break, in 
that ‘ Promptuary of Time’ which still, we believe, fetches some 
three guineas at sales as a curiosity. ‘The Emperor Maximilian 
once took a turn in a similar direction, and had a mania for being 
traced to Noah. Sages reasoned, and counsellors coaxed in vain, 
till the cure came from his walk. who was also no common buf- 
foon. ‘As it is,’ said that functionary, ‘I reverence you as a 
kind of god; but if you insist on being derived from Noah, I 
must hail your majesty as a cousin.’ 
A good old family history invariably begins with a family 
legend. Like nations, families have their mythical period. The 
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first man of the line is generally the mythical personage. Some- 
times he is a gigantic reflection of the descendant, like the 
Spectre of the Brocken—a king, or a demigod, or a wizard. 
Sometimes the same love of wonder takes just the opposite turn ; 
and he is a poor reaper or a forester, raised to wealth and fame 
by an act of romantic heroism. Take the ‘ History of the Houses 
of Douglas and Angus,’ by David Hume of Godscroft. Could 
we do better than begin with that Edinburgh folio of 1644, which 
was a first favovrite with Sir Walter Scott? Godscroft was, like 
his illustrious namesake, a cadet of the great family of Hume, 
itself a branch of the still greater family of Dunbar. He flourished 
in the time of Jaines VI. Here is the account which he gives 
of the celebrated tradition about the First Douglas. It is a 
pretty fair specimen of an old manner of telling an old story—a 
feudal fable in the language of a pedantic age :— 


‘ According, then, to the constant and generall tradition of men thus 
was their originall. During the reign of Soloathius, King of Scotland, 
one Donald Bane (that is, Donald the White or Fair) having possest 
himself of all the Western Islands (called Ebudes or Hebrides), and 
intitling himself King thereof, aspired to set the crown of Scotland also 
upon his head. For effectuating whereof he gathered a great army, 
wherein he confided so much that he set foot on the nearest continent 
of Scotland, to wit, the province of Kintyre and Lorne. The King’s 
Lievetenants, Duchal and Culen, made head against him with such 
forces as they could assemble on the sudden, Donald, trusting to the 
number of his men, did bid them battell, and so prevailed at first that 
he made the King’s army give ground, and had now almost gained the 
day, and withall the kingdome that lay at stake, both in his own conceit 
and the estimation of his enemies. In the mean time a certain noble- 
man, disdaining to see so bad a cause have such good successe, out of 
his love to his prince and desire of honour, accompanied with his sons 
and followers, made an onset upon these prevailing rebels with such 
courage and resolution that he brought them to a stand, and then heart- 
ening the discouraged fliers, both by word and example, he turns the 
chase, and in stead of victory they got a defeat; for Donald's men 
being overthrown, and fled, he himself was slain. The fact was so 
much the more noted as the danger had been great, and the victory 
unexpected. Therefore the King being desirous to know of lievetenants 
the particulars of the fight, and inquiring for the author of so valiant an 
act, the nobleman being thene in person, answer was made unto the 
King in the Irish tongue (which was then only in use), Sholto Du 
glasse; that is to say, Behold yonder black, gray man! pointing at 
him with the finger, and designing him by his colour and complexion, 
without more ceremony or addition of titles of honour. The King, 
considering his service and merits in preserving his crowne, and de- 
lighted with that homely designation, rewarded him royally with many 
great lands, and imposed upon him the name of Douglas, which hath 
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continued with his posterity untill this day. And from him the shire 
and county which he got is called stil Duglasdale ; the river that water- 
eth it Douglas River; the castle which he built therein Douglasse 
Castle. This narration, besides that it is generally received, and con- 
tinued as a truth delivered from hand to hand, is also confirmed by a 
certain manuscript of great antiquity, extant in our days in the hands 
of one Alexander Macduffe of ‘Tillysaul, who dwelt at Moore alehouse, 
near Strathbogie.’: 


The last touch about Mr. Macduffe of the alehouse contrasts 
quaintly with the poetic incident of the dark-gray man. But 
George Chalmers of the ‘Caledonia’ is a better authority than 
Mr, Macduffe. That laborious antiquary was as fatal to these 
old spectral figures, in which our ancestors believed, as a police- 
man is toa ghost. He turned his lantern on the corners of gray 
castles, and away flew their giant shadows. In plain English, 
he produces a charter from Arnald, abbot of Kelso, 1147-1160, 
granting lands on the Duglas-water—‘ Theobaldo Flamatico’ 
—to Theobald the Fleming ; and adds, ‘ As this grant of Arnald 
to Theobald is the first link of the chain of title-deeds to 
Duglasdale, this family must relinquish their original domain 
or acknowledge their Flemish descent.’ Chalmers took a 
kind of savage pleasure in demolishing a tradition, and he 
handled the descent of the Stewarts from Banquo in the same 
way as he does the story before us. But the moral influence of 
such traditions is not shaken when the literary form is broken up. 
That they were ever believed is the best proof that the family 
was great and illustrious. An imaginary hero was thought the 
natura] progenitor of a real living one, just as the Scandinavians 
derived their kings from gods because their actions were god- 
like. We may add here, that several similar legends appear to 
have been invented to account for the arms of families. The 
Hays do not carry three escutcheons because three heroes saved 
a Celtic king long before arms were dreamed of, but these 
having been carried from remote ages, the myth was formed for 
their explication. And so with regard to stories of a similar 
kind not exactly heraldic. The Worm of Somerville, of which 
we shall presently hear more, and the Lambton Worm, are 
plainly incredible. The truth is, they are cases in which symbols 
have come to be taken for facts, owing to the realistic ten- 
dency of the popular mind; and in the course of ages what 
was an abstract fancy has become a concrete bit of history. 
What they really prove is the antiquity of the families, In 
the existence of the ‘dark-gray man,’ we see how truly great 
the Douglases were in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
by a legend assigning their origin to the eighth. Godscroft is 
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careful to remark with regard to his time-honoured tale, that 
‘this our narration doth better deserve credit than those of 
Romulus, Numa, and Theseus, seeing that it contains nothing that 
is impossible.’ He was evidently anxious to prove the Douglases 
a native Scottish family likewise ; probably because the Stewarts 
were then universally considered to be so. Yet nothing can be 
more certain than that nearly all the great families which figure in 
the history of Scotland since the authentic period were Norman, 
Saxon, or Danish—as the Bruces, Ramsays, Lindsays, Maules, 
Maxwells, Dunbars, and scores of others—a few were Flemish, 
like the Douglases, or said to be Hungarian, like the Lesleys,— 
even the heads of some Highland clans were plainly Norman— 
and for Celtic families we must go to the distant hills of the 
north, or to the remote south-west, where the M‘Dowalls, sprung 
from the old reguli of Galloway, have long survived the abolition 
of Celtic usages and the extinction of the Celtic tongue. With 
regard to the Stewarts, there seems little reason to doubt that 
they came from the great Norman family of Fitz~Alan, whose 
heiress in England carried their representation to the Mowbrays, 
and so to the Howards, towards the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

However, no one is likely to regret the disappearance of his 
shadowy warrior or that romantic reaper, who reflects that a 
stout Teuton flourishing circa 1100 is as substantial an ancestor 
as gentleman could wish. From the influx of these brave men 
dates the real history of Scotland. They brought with them 
talent, courage, and organization; Scotland became a kingdom 
with definite bounds and a definite character, having found right 
leaders. In the long course of years from the defeat of the Eng- 
lish till the establishment of the Reformation, what a part the 
Douglases played! A Douglas received the last words of 
Robert Bruce; a Douglas spoke the epitaph of John Knox. 
They were celebrated in the prose of Froissart and the verse of 
Shakspeare. They have been sung by antique Barbour and by 
Walter Scott, by the minstrels of Otterbourne and by Robert 
Burns. Indeed, it is a matter of general consent among our 
Seottish neighbours that the Douglases are their most illustrious 
family. Even a Glasgow radical warms at the name. 

We must not, therefore, be hard on Hume of Godscroft if we 
find him possessed by that zeal for the race which is the first 
eharacteristic of a family historian, ‘1 think,’ says he, in his 
old-fashioned way, ‘ it will not be amisse to place here before the 
doore (as it were) and entire into this discourse and treatise (like 
@ signe or ivie-bushe before an inne) an old verse which is com- 
mon in men’s mouths— 

‘So 
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‘So many, so good as of the Douglases have been, 
Of one sir-name were ne’er in Scotland seen.’ 


And he proceeds to give us a dissertation in proof of this, under 
four heads —1. Antiquity; 2. Nobility; 3. Greatness; 4. 
Valour. What he means to show is, that though certain families 
excelled them in some particular point, no one family united so 
many different claims. ‘The Grahams have produced individuals 
as eminent,’ he would argue, ‘ but they were never so powerful. 
The Cummins were earlier great, but they have not lasted. We 
are more ancient than the Hamiltons, and more renowned than 
any of you.’ He would be a bold man who ventured to deny 
this general pre-eminence. 

Every historic family has in broad terms its popular renown 
which can be traced through different generations by the fa- 
vourite epithets of the singers. So in Scotland—the lightsome 
Lindsays, gay Gordons, gallant Grahams, are all familiar ex- 
pressions—not so accurate as we could wish in an age which 
delights in subtle delineations of character and refinements 
on motives and counter-motives, but generally true, all the 
same. The ‘doughty Douglas’ is a phrase which no doubt 
seems at first the mere jingle of an alliteration; and yet, when 
we look at the history of the family, we shall find that it is 
admirably expressive. They always had force of character— 
a massive emphasis of ‘ pluck’—such as the word implies. 
The first famous Douglas was a ‘ William the Hardy.’ Two 
generations later came an Archibald the Grim. Later still 
came Bell the Cat, with his terrible decision and rapidity of 
stroke. You feel at once that they were strong, emphatic, 
weighty characters ; and it seems natural to learn that physically 
they were stalwart and tough. Many instances show that physi- 
cal and intellectual vigour usually went together in early times— 
as in Charlemagne, William the Norman, and Robert Bruce— 
and that the true old baron was our ‘ premier’ and ‘ champion of 
England’ in one! To such a mass of manhood as an early ° 
Douglas men naturally gravitated. No family was so loyally 


loved and obeyed :— 
‘O Douglas, O Douglas, 


Tender and true ! 


exclaims the author of the ‘ Buke of the Howlat,’ a faithful re- 
tainer who wrote about 1453. Their followers flocked to the 
Bloody Heart against their own sovereign as naturally as they 
had flocked to it against the princely Percys, the Cliffords, 
Nevills, and Umphravilles. ‘There was a time when they could 
raise thirty thousand men. ‘They made the crown itself a doubt- 
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ful possession, and fell before nothing less than a king’s dagger 
and a king’s army. 

Yet, if the Douglases were pre-eminently ‘ doughty,’ they pro- 
duced men also .of the gentler and more purely chivalric type. 
Such was he who is remembered as the Good Sir James, the 
comrade of Bruce in his wars, when— 


‘ Edward the Bruce, was there als way, 
Thomas Randel and Hew de la Hay, 
And good Sir David the Barclay,’ 


and the friend who carried his heart to the Holy Land. Gods- 
croft is not so happy in his accounts of the very early men as of 
later ones. He is occasionally apt to be long-winded and tedious 
—to prose about ‘the noteable example of that worthy Fabius 
Maximus.’ An old editor justly objects to him ‘ the number and 
prolixity of his reflections.’ He is at his best when he forgets 
his classical Jearning and narrates from his heart; and at such 
times, full of the greatness of the family, he becomes delightfully 
quaint. He then describes one of them as ‘a true member of 
such a house well retaining that natural sap sucked from his pre- 
decessors of valour and of love to his country.’ Speaking of the 
sixth Earl of Douglas, he says, ‘he was of the old spirit of the 
ancient nobility; he could not serve or obey but whom be 
ought.’ ‘They must have muffles that would catch such a Cat,’ 
he adds, ‘The raising of new and mean men was the thing 
that he and his house did ever dislike very much,’ is a remark 
of his, in speaking of the eighth Earl, which brings the Claudian 
family to. mind, and shows us how great power bred great 
haughtiness, and the house became unfit to be quiet subjects. The 
eighth Earl went to the Jubilee at Rome in 1450—‘as_ his 
enemies did interpret it, to show his greatness to foreign princes 
and nations. There went with him in company,’ Godscroft 
goes on, ‘ a great number of noblemen and gentlemen; such as 
the Lord Hamilton, Gray, Salton, Seton, Oliphant, and Forbes ; 
also Calder, Urquhart, Campbell, Fraser, Lawders of Cromarty, 
Philorth, and Bass, knights, with many other gentlemen of great 
account. We may see the hold which such a family had 
on their tenants from the fact about the same Earl in our next 
quotation. During his absence, ‘ the king sent W. Sinclair, Earl 
of Orkney, to intromit with his goods and rents in Galloway 
and Douglas to satisfy complainers therewith. But it was to no 
urpose, for he was eluded and almost mocked by the tenants.’ 
This loyalty to the old families it was that preserved so long 
those beautiful ballads which embody the sentiments of ancient 
Scotland. In no country had the aristocracy more power; in 
none 
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none are they more respected. To this day, amidst all the 
changes going forward, when names that defied a thousand 
battles are falling before the iron trade, the old families enjoy a 
popular affection which money can never buy, and which covers 
their hoary antiquity with a fresh verdure such as spring brings 
regularly to their ancestral trees. 

With this William, the eighth Earl of Douglas, fell the great- 
ness of the Black Douglases, the descendants of the Good Sir 
James. He was stabbed by James II. in 1452. His brother 
died a monk, Galloway, where the ruins of their castle of 
Thrieve are still worth seeing, was annexed to the Crown. The 
Red Line of the Earls of Angus, which had sprung off the stock 
in the person of a son of the first Earl of Douglas, now represented 
the power of the house; and they were worthy of the honour. 
One of them had married a daughter of Robert III. They 
sent two hundred gentlemen of the name to die at Flodden. The 
Regent Morton, who played such a conspicuous part in the 
sixteenth century, was one of their cadets, Their descendants 
became Dukes of Hamilton by marrying the heiress of line; 
and in rank, connexion, and possessions, the family may still vie 
with the proudest in Europe. 

Godscroft, we have said, is most readable when he is most 
simple and unpretending ; and no doubt the passages which he 
thought least of are those in which lovers of Scottish history now 
take most delight. There is a certain charm of homeliness about 
him when he tells us of the old proverbs by which the family 
expressed their love of freedom: ‘ Better hear the lark sing than 
the mouse cheep!’ or ‘ Loose and living!’ for an ancient race 
has its own proverbs, as it has its own ghost; its own oaths, even ; 
or its own personal characteristics. ‘There is a ‘ Hamilton chin,’ 
which the curious in portraits know, as well as our progenitors 
knew that the Drummonds were famous for their fair women, or 
the Ruthvens for dabbling in unholy witchcraft, or that ‘ Grizel 
Cochrane,’ with the same spirit which the living Cochrane showed 
in Basque Roads, dressed herself in man’s clothes, and attacked 
the mail which was bringing her father’s death-warrant. It is by 
gathering together such particulars that we learn how family 
propensities show themselves; and we should say to all family 
historians,—get as many anecdotes as possible, if you love your 
reader and want to be read, get anecdotes! Character manifests 
itself in little things, just as a sunbeam finds its way through a 
chink, A likeness in little is as valuable as a likeness in large ; 
and how much better than a bad likeness on an enormous 
canvass! Unfortunately most writers labour at describing a 
character,.instead of collecting the facts about it; and we find 
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an inventory where we hoped to find a portrait, or at all events 
a relic, which would put us in contact with the person. 

Here are two curious anecdotes from our historian of Archi- 
bald the sixth Earl of Angus, the man who married Margaret of 
England, widow of James 1V., and so became grandfather of 
Darnley, and ancestor of Her Majesty :— 


‘They tell also how at another time she [viz. the Queen Regent, 
Mary of Lorraine] desired to have his castle of Tantallon to keep 
warders in, or upon I know not what pretext, or for what use. To 
this hee gave no answer for a long time; but having a gose-hawke on 
his fist, which he was feeding, spake of her, saying she was a greedy 
gled. ‘The devill is in this greedy gled, she will never be full!” ... 
They tell also how the Queen Regent had intention to make the Ear} of 
Huntley a duke; whereof when she was discoursing with Angus she 
told him how Huntley had done her very good serviee, for which she 
intended to advance him, and make him a duke, to which he answered, 
“Why not, madam; we are happy that have such a princesse that can 
know and will acknowledge men’s service, and is willing to recompense 
it. But ‘by the might of God!’ (this was his oath when he was serious 
and in anger; at other times it was, ‘by St. Bride of Douglas!’) if he 
be a Duke Iwill be a drake,” alluding to the word Duke, which in 
Scotland signifies a duck, as well as that title and dignitie, which being 
the female, and the drake the male, his meaning was, he would be above 
and before him. . . . So she desisted from further prosecuting of that 
purpose.’ 


This earl was a grandson of Archibald the fifth Earl of Angus, 
the famous ‘ Bell the Cat.’ Of that stalwart potentate Godscroft 
tells a story which illustrates his stormy and violent times, and 
brings the man before us :— 


‘ The King on a time was discoursing at table of the personages of 
men, and by all men’s confession the prerogative was adjudged to the 
Earl of Angus. A courtier that was bye, one Spense of Kilspindie, . . 
cast in a word of doubting and disparaging: “ it is true,” said he, “if 
all be good that is up-come,” meaning, if his action and valour were 
answerable to his personage. ‘This spoken openly, and coming to the 
Earl’s ears, offended him highly. It fell out after this, as the Earle was 
riding from Douglas to Tantallon, that he sent all his company the 
nearest way, and he himself, with one onely of his servants, having 
each of them a hawk on his fist, in hope of better sport, took the way 
by Borthwick towards Falawe; where lighting at the brook at the west 
end of the town, they bathed their hawks. In the mean time this 
Spense happened to come that way, whom the Earle espying, said, ‘“ Is 
not this such a one, that made question of my manhood? I will go to 
him, and give him a trial of it, that we may know which of us is the 
better man” ‘No, my lord,” said his servant, “it is a disparagement 
for you to meddle with him.” ... “I see,” said the Earle, ‘ he hath 
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one with him; it shall be thy part to grapple with him, whilst I deal 
with his master.” So fastening their hawks they rode after him. 
«© What reason had you,” said the Earle to him, “ to speak contemptu- 
ously of me at a sucha time?’ When the other would have excused 
the matter, he told him that would not serve the turne. “Thou art a 
big fellow, and so am I; one of us must pay for it.” The other 
answered, ‘* If it may be no matter, there is never an Earle in Scotland 
but I will defend myself from him as well as I can.” .. . So, alighting 
from their horses, they fought a certain space ; but at last the Earl of 
Angus cut Spence’s thigh-bone asunder, so that he fell to the ground, 
and died soon after.’ 


Such stories were evidently genuine traditions, and tradition 
preserves much which mere charters cannot embody. While 
admitting the frequent admixture of fable we must be careful—to 
borrow a metaphor from the diggings—in washing the earth not to 
lose the particles of gold. 

Godscroft gives a pretty full narrative of the career of the 
Earl of Morton, and preserves his appearance for us, in his dry 
but sometimes picturesque way :— 


‘He was slow of speech, by a naturall stayedness and composed 
gravity. He was of a middle stature, rather square than tall, having the 
hair of his head and beard of a yellowish flaxen.’ 


It is characteristic of the tendency of family historians to make 
the best of their heroes, good or bad, that he soon after adds :-— 


‘ He kept a concubine or two, because of his lady’s being frantic, and 
was even too much set to heap up treasure.’ 


‘Master David’ could not have found it in his heart to say 
that a Douglas was grossly profligate and abominably avaricious ! 
The ‘ History of the Houses of Douglas and Angus’ ends with 
the death of Archibald, the eighth Earl of Angus, a friend of the 
historian’s, in 1588. With all its defects—occasional exaggera- 
tion in the early parts, and here and there a genealogical error, 
which the more accurate science of to-day enables us to correct, 
and in spite of a certain pedantic tediousness and prolixity— 
this book of Hume of Godscroft still remains an excellent speci- 
men of its class. Antiquaries esteem it as of good general 
authority ; and its loyalty of spirit, antique dignity of style, and 
occasional gleams of picturesque colour, make it worthy of a 
larger number of readers than it has lately found. It were to be 
wished that any English family of corresponding rank had a 
history of corresponding excellence. But it is a curious circum- 
stance, that while England is a thousandfold richer than Scotland 
in antiquarian literature—in county histories, for example, those 
monuments of the greatness of English families—Scotland has 
produced 
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produced the best family histories, from the days of Godscroft 
to the days of the ‘Lives of the Lindsays.’? We shall now 
turn to a work which belongs to the interval between these, we 
mean the ‘Memorie of the Somervilles.” That delightful speci- 
men of the genus turned up among the MSS. of the family in 
the time of Sir Walter Scott, and was published by him in 1815. 
It had been written by James the eleventh Lord Somerville, in 
the time of Charles II. 

There can be little question that it were better in all cases that 
the history should be written by a member of the family. He is 
the proper man to crown the Lar with flowers. He is the natural 
historian of those whose blood he inherits. What is his remotest 
ancestor but his father so many steps back? The love of the 
subject, which is the root of all excellence in writing, can be so 
strong in no man as in him. We may have valuable histories 
from others; from him we expect a warmth of sentiment and 
tenderness of feeling which shall stamp the work with a charm 
beyond mere literature. In the case of biographies, for instance, 
do we not see that a tender tie between biographer and hero has 
existed in the case of some of the very best, and imparted a pe- 
culiar colour of human attraction to the ‘ Agricola,’ to Roper’s 
‘Sir Thomas More,’ and to Lockhart’s masterly ‘ Life of Scott’ ? 

The chief charm of the ‘Memorie of the Somervilles’ is an 
affectionate, antique enthusiasm for the subject, which gives a 
delightful naiveté to it. There is an air of ancient domesticity 
about it, as if you had been transported into the feudal days ; 
not into the romance of them, but into their homely and every- 
day life. In order to put our readers en rapport with the kindly 
and quaint historian, we shall transcribe from the preface, ‘ by 
way of ane epistle to my sones,’ dated 1679 :— 


‘I first intertained’ the thoughts and set about this worke, when 
your loveing mother and my dearest wife attended her respective 
parents at the place of Corr-house dureing their- long sicknes, which 
gave the first ryse to that of her oune, and depryved me at length 
of that happyness enjoyed in her sweet societie above most of men; 
and good God! how could it otherwayes be, seeing all that could 
be wished for in any woman was eminently to be found in her. In 
birth, worshipful, being the second daughter of as ancient a house 
and familie as any within the shyr of ther degree ;* her parents not 
only honoured but much beloved of all for ther hospitalitie and vertue. 
It was truely said of Corr-house that he was the soonest and long- 
est a man of any gentleman in Scotland; and indeed he was company 
for a prince, and the greatest of our grandies. . .. Now, by what I have 
one of her near mesewer: her oune personall, worth can — be 


* The eninge of Conbtecnenst in Lanarkshire. 
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conceaved, far lesse expressed, by soe un-learned and dull a pen as 
myne, if not supplied by the affectione of a kinde husband, and en- 
lyvened by the rememberance of soe excellent a wife. Consider her, 
then, in her parents, in her relationes, her education, and as a mother, 
but above all in her understanding and persone. For the first, she had 
so clear and piercing a witt in apprehending any matter, religious or 
civill, that her answers were ready and pertinent, home to the purpose 
proponed, without affectation or wrangling to hear herself speak. . . . 
For her knowledge in civill business, I can give her this testimonie 
from my oune experience, that never was any more happy to bring the 
most intricat and desperat affairs in all men’s judgments to ane fortunate 
issue than she. When my estate was looked upon as quyte ruined and 
undone, her prudence, conduct and vertue only preserved it; for to 
speak the truth, in my younger years, when I came first to the manage- 
ment of my estate, notwithstanding of the bad conditions I found it in, 
I mynded more my halkes and dogs than business, which was well sup- 
plied by my wife’s indefatigable pains as to my concerns; neither did 
her diligence abroad make her neglect the care of her familie at home 
by her oune hands, at most tymes with a watchfull eye over her ser- 
vants, with whom she conversed pleasantly and familiarly, which made 
them doe more than all the rigiditie that a sullen or dogged mistress 
can extract from them. : 

‘ For the proportione of her bodie, pureness and delicacie of her com- 
plexione, the sweetnes of her air, the best of meanes, with the statelyness 
of her port, all concurring to frame and make up an excellent creature, 
gave her absolutely the advantage of most of the women of her tyme, 
as cannot, nor will not, be denyed by any that ever had the happyness 
to see her, save such of her oune sex as might have grudged and fretted 
at the universall applause she receaved, and testymonie of being the 
master-piece of women kynde that the present or future age may readily 
behold: from whose fruitfull womb four of yow, my sones, sprang 
before she attained the twentie-fourth year of her age, as exact modelles 
of her delicate self, being all of yow nursed with the teates and weaned 
upon the knees of a most indulgent mother, who cared for yow in the 
womb, in the cradle, up-bringing and breeding in all sciences and be- 
fitting exercises that might qualifie yow in your generatione and statione 
to be serviceable to your prince, country, and relationes, and before her 
death was soe happy as to see yow settled in your patrimonies, accord- 
ing to your birth-rights. Haveing proceeded thus far, I can add noe 
more; the sad rememberance of my unexpresseable losse hes quyte 
dulled my inventioune. 

Yo' affectionate father, 
Sic subscribitur, 
JAMES SOMERVILL.’ 


This is as quaint as anything in Pepys, and much superior to 
the domesticity of Pepys in delicacy and chivalrous dignity, 
qualities which the writer inherited from as ancient and gentle 
a stock as Great Britain could furnish. The Somervilles are 
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descended from Sir Gualter de Somerville, a knight who ac- 
companied William the Conqueror to England, and obtained 
lands in Staffordshire. The Scottish branch was founded by a 
younger son, who attached himself to the good David I.; and 
they possessed lands in Roxburghshire as early as a.p. 1174, 
By a very curious accident the English and Scottish properties 
became re-united, after a lapse of six hundred years, on the death 
of the last of the English line, the well-known author of the 
‘Chace.’ Shenstone observed of him that he loved him for his 
‘ flocci-pauci-nihili-pilification of money,’ a quality which the 
Scottish race possessed likewise, and which led them to entertain 
the Jameses at Cowthally Castle with a hospitality that, along 
with other circumstances, had much reduced them by the time 
of our historian, Perhaps, but for this temporary eclipse, the 
eleventh lord * would not have had leisure or inclination to work 
away at the book before us; for though Fortuna non mutat genus, 
and can no more destroy noblesse than confer it, it is often ob- 
served that a family rises refreshed like the old giant from a 
tumble on the earth; that a Byron, a Mirabeau, a Chateaubriand 
appears to assert the principle of ‘blood,’ just as the world 
is beginning to moralise on the decay of his line. At such 
periods, too, a man cherishes the memory of his family honours 
with a peculiar tenderness, as they say the descendants of the 
Moors keep the keys of their Spanish castles to this day. ‘There 
are some pleasant little touches of this family pride (never un- 
gracefully shown) in the ‘ Memorie of the Somervilles ;’ and the 
personal interest its author exhibits in the history makes the 
book more amusing and dramatic than that of Hume of Gods- 
croft, or, indeed, than any other family history with which we are 
acquainted. 

Our readers would scarcely thank us for extracting the pro- 
longed detail which Lord Somerville gives us of the way in which 
a rembvte progenitor daringly encountered and slew ‘ane hideous 
monster in the forme of a worme, soe called and esteemed by 
the country people (but in effect has been a serpent or some 
such other creature), in lenth 3 Scots yards, and somewhat bigger 
than ane ordinary man’s leg. How the creature gradually be- 
came the terror of the neighbourhood—its consumption of food 
—the deliberate sallying forth of the brave Somerville with an 





* The peerage dates from 1430. The first Lord Somerville married a daughter 
of Stewart Lord Darnley, and had a daughter, Margaret, married. to Roger 
Kirkpatrick of Closeburn. If the Kirkpatricks, from whom the Empress of the 
French is descended (undoubted cadets of that honourable old stock), sprang off, as 
is believed, at this point, her Majesty has the royal blood of Stuart in her veins. 
How Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, elegant antiquary as he was, would have de- 
lighted to trace the connexion ! 
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attendant—how he set a lighted peat on the top of his lance— 
charged the monster, ’spite of its mighty jaws, and slew it—all 
this is detailed with a fond minuteness by the stout knight’s de- 
scendant. But are there not proofs? Is not the Somerville 
crest to this day a wyvern vert ona wheel or? Is there not— 
somewhat defaced by time—a rude sculpture of a horseman 
charging the foul beast on the old church in the parish of Linton, 
Roxburghshire? Will not the country people tell you the story 
even now, as it is delivered by the ‘constant tradition of men?’ 
Unfortunately, the sculpture (which probably suggested the story 
in the first instance *) proves, on examination, says Sir Walter 
Scott, not to represent a serpent at all. The spirit of these old 
fables is eternally true, become of the letter what will; and 


‘ Somervel, a squire of great renown,’ 


who, as Blind Harry tells us, fought by the side of Wallace, had 
done as tough work in his time, no doubt, as ever ‘ ane hideous 
monster in the form of a worm’ could have given anybody. 
These stories—like the ballads which nothing but the popular 
reverence for the heroes of them created and preserved—are 
among a hundred proofs of the unbought loyalty and love which 
the brave yeomen and peasantry of this country felt towards those 
whom modern ignorance and impudence describe as their ‘ op- 
pressors.’ 

It is not, as we have hinted, in the early parts of their narra- 
tives that family histories of the old school are strongest. They 
are pretty sure—we do not say only to give legends—for these are 
interesting and curious, and we are glad to have them—but to 
make blunders in facts of connexion as well as in facts of history. 
Not only were the writers credulous—and naturally so, when 
writing of families so ancient and distinguished, that people 
would almost believe anything of them—but they were lament- 
ably uncritical. ‘They consulted evidences, but did not test and 
compare them, and were content, in using authorities, to tran- 
scribe from them. Errors thus crept in, as they did into those 
laudationes of the Romans, alluded to before, and about which 
Cicero tells us in the ‘ Brutus,’ that they often contained false 
triumphs and false consulships. There was no deliberate in- 
vention of falsehood in these cases; but errors grew which 
were as like truths as some weeds are like flowers, and their 
pretty colours saved and disguised them. Nay, these very falsi- 
ties had a kind of moral truth in them—a value like that of truth 





* *One would suppose that sometimes the sculpture said to commemorate the 
legend, had vice versd given rise to the legend.’—Surtees’ ‘History of Durham,’ 
vol. ii, p. 172. 
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itself; they would never have been believed of any but families 
with regard to which much was really true—families that every- 
body admired as extraordinary. In the time of Lord Somerville, 
Dugdale was laying the foundations of a sound knowledge of 
family history by the publication of his great work the ‘ Baron- 
age ;’ and the influence of the new era so far extended to our 
historian, that the ‘ Memorie’ is in great measure sound, even in 
its purely antiquarian parts (the ‘ worm’ story being professedly 
given as a popular tradition), and wholly free from such mad 
absurdity as distinguishes the work of Urquhart of Cromartie. 
The most fascinating portions are, of course, those where the 
narrator gives anecdotes of the last few generations—which have 
all the attraction of true traditions—which are told with an old- 
fashioned humour and colour indicative of real literary talent— 
and which light up bygone days with an effect like sun-light on 
tapestry. In their palmy period, the pride of the Somervilles 
was in their hospitality ; and their castle of Cowthally, in the 
lovely Clyde region, was by a rude pun called Cow-daily from 
that circumstance. It is not without a pardonable enthusiasm 
that the old lord tells us of the feasting which took place when 
the young James IV. honoured the ‘ infare’ (or entertainment of 
a bride on her reception at the bridegroom’s house) of a Somer- 
ville with his presence. The young lady was a half sister of 
Bell-the-Cat’s ; for that stalwart Douglas was busy making con- 
nexions to strengthen his great house; and in those days when 
you married a gentleman’s daughter, the chances were‘you had to 
turn out with your tenants, with ‘spears and jacks,’ and help him 
before long. Nevertheless men ate and drank, and laughed and 
joked, and loved, much as they do now—some say with a more 
buoyant and bounding pulse than their descendants! But let us 
hear Lord Somerville :— 


‘In September following [1489], his father being yet alyve, he 
bringes home his young lady to Cowthally, where the infare was 
honoured with noe meaner guest than the King’s majestie, James the 
Fourth, being then in the second year of his reigne, and in the eigh- 
teenth year of his age. 

‘The King, near to Inglestoune Bridge, had been met with by 
Sir John of Quathquan [the bridegroom], with some fiftieth gentlemen 
of his oune name and his father’s vassalles, who waited upon his 
Majesty unto Cowthally Castle. John Lord Somerville, by reasone of 
his age, was not able to meet the King at any distance. However, 
being supported by William Somervill younger of Plaine, and William 
Cleilland of that ilk, both his nephewes, he receaved the King at the 
west end of the calsay that leades from Carnwath toune to Cowthally 
house, where his majestie was pleased to light from his horse, as did his 
wholl retinue, and walked upon foot from thence to Cowthally, being 
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near a quarter of a myle of excellent way. At the outter gate Dame 
Marie Baillzie, then Lady Somervill, being at this tyme not above the 
fourtieth and sixth year of her age, with her daughter-in-law, Elizabeth 
Carmichaell, Sir John of Quathquan’s lady, the lady Applegirth, the 
lady Cleghorn, the lady Carmichell, and the Captaine of Crawfuird’s 
lady, with a great many others that both by affinitie and consanguinitie 
were related to the house of Cowthally, with severall other ladyes, 
were ther present to well-come his majestie to the infare and make the 
intertainment more splendid. What ther fare was needs not to be 
discussed upon; it is enough to know it was in Cowthally House, 
where three of his Majestie’s predecessores had been intertained 
before, and his successor, King James Fyfth, often. How long his 
Majestie continued at Cowthally, I cannot be positive, but by the 
chamberlaine’s and steward’s accompts I find there was noe fewer 
beastes killed than fyftieth kyne, two hundered sheep, fourtieth bolles 
of malt, and of meall sexteinth, of butter twentieth stone, spent at the 
infare, besyde fishes, tame and wilde foull in snch abundance that both 
the King and the nobilitie declared they had not seen the lyke in any 
house within the kingdome; and yett this intertainment was short by 
neer a third as to that the first Hugh Lord Somervill gave to King 
James the Fyfth at the marriage of his eldest daughter, Lady Cook- 
pooles,’ 


Elsewhere he has a paragraph which makes the precise cha- 
racter of these Homeric feastings more clear, where he speaks of— 


‘wholl sheep and legges of cowes being served up in timber plates, or 
rather in troches [troughs] of ane awell [oval] forme. . . . This 
was a vanitie and unthriftie custome they observed at ther treates 
in those days, for it was in the great quantitie of these and abundance of 
tame and wyld foull that they gloryed most. The fashione of kickshoes 
and desertes was not much knoune and served upon great men’s tables 
before Queen Marie’s reigne.’ 


The very best story in the book turns upon feasting. We allude 
to the incident of the ‘Speates and Raxes.’ One of the Jameses 
having intimated that he would honour Somerville with his com- 
pany at his castle, the Baron despatched a missive to his lady, 
with the significant postscript, ‘Speates and Raxes !—implying 
that spits and ranges were to be put into instant service. Un- 
luckily, the letter fell into the hands of a new steward, who, not 
knowing the writing, read ‘ Spears and Jacks !’ The lady, instantly 
concluding that there was war in the wind, raised the followers with- 
out delay ; and the King and Somerville found a couple of hundred 
armed men, under the command of a neighbouring laird, await- 
ing them on the road. At first the King feared treason, but the 
mistake was soon explained. Few Stewarts, from the first James 
to Topham Beauclerk, were without a keen sense of fun, and the 
monarch’s delight was long and loud. This tale, which was a 
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favourite with the diners-out of Edinburgh for many a day, 
is of course told with minute detail by our historian ; but as his 
narrative is lengthy, and has found its way into the ‘ Anecdotes 
of the Aristocracy’ we have preferred to abridge it. 

The lad who figures in the following narrative, as receiving 
chastisement according to the ancient severity, was James Somer- 
vill of Drum, the author’s father. The Drum branch took up 
the succession of the line, and honourably distinguished them- 
selves in the Civil Wars. Our author, by the way, was rigidly 
loyal and strictly episcopal, and lays well about him upon all 
foes of crown and mitre when they come before him :— 


‘His infancie and youth during his abode at schooles with his 
grandfather, Raplock, with whom he continued, or at least was upon his 
charges, untill the eighteinth year of his age, I shall pass with two or 
three remarkes. ‘The first two evidences how sensible he was of 
correctione and apt to take with rebuke att a tyme when he could 
hardly discerne betwixt his right and left hand. The house of Raplock 
being much frequented by strangers, and the familie itself numerous, it 
cannot be imagined but servants took occasion to spend much of 
their tyme idly, if not profanely; there was nothing wherein they 
exercised themselves more than in dyceing and carding. One evening 
while they were gameing (ther master’s grandchylde James looking on, 
being then in the fyfth year of his age), they first contended and then 
quarrelled with much noyse, which comeing to ther master’s eares, 
resideing in the garden chamber directly opposite to the kitchen 
lights, who hearing this great noyse, he makes doune the stairs to 
understand the cause, but not soe quickly but the putting of his staff 
upon the steppes of the stair discovering his coming, which made 
all of them betake themselves to their heeles to seek for a place 
of shelter, knowing well that if they were catched they would be 
soundly battoned, forr he was a man naturally cholerick, severe, and 
superstitious, ffearing every bad man that might presage the least 
misfortune to his house and ffamilie. Being come to the kitchen he 
finds non there but his grand-chylde James, and the cards upon the 
table, which he takes upand throws in the ffyre: when they were 
burning the chylde cryes out, “Dear grandffather, the bonny king 
of hearts is now brunt ”!—whereupon his grandffather with his 
staff strykes him twyce upon the head, saying “ ffalse knave, know ye 
the cards allready? Soon get out of my sight, otherways ye shall be 
soundly whipt.” This correctione even then took soe deep impressione 
that during his wholl life, he hated the playing at cards, neither did 
he ever but un-willingly exercise himself therein.’ 


Lord Somerville, we may see, was, notwithstanding his natural 
gifts, by no means a finished writer; and has sentences which 
are as long as his pedigree, without being nearly so clear. He 
has not the air of the gown which distinguishes his more preten- 
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tious predecessor, Hume of Godscroft. Yet his book is the more 
agreeable of the two; and besides its nature and its heart, its 
very garrulity is one of its principal charms. He lets you en- 
tirely into his confidence and company, in the oddest bursts of 
feeling, such as, ‘ Pardon these hard words from a Scots gentle- 
man of noe meane extraction!’ and his book has many of the 
qualities of a good novel, along with the immeasurable merit of 
reality and truth. In times when artificial antiques in literature 
find as good a sale as those bits of ancient art which are manu- 
factured at Naples for travellers, it is worth while to keep 
genuine old literary curiosities in public remembrance. The 
domestic life of its forefathers is as respectable an object of 
inquiry as a nation could have, and such books very notably con- 
tribute to the understanding of it. 

We should not be surprised if lumps of old treasure like this 
‘Memorie of the Somervilles’ were yet lying buried in the 
charter-chests of ancient and considerable families, along with 
other valuable and neglected papers. Would that we could be 
certain they were not rotting with damp, or travelling by slow 
but certain stages to an ignominious grave in the snuff-shop or the 
cheesemonger’s. We cannot afford to lose them, for the truth is, 
as Sir Harris Nicolas observes in his edition of the Scrope and 
Grosvenor Roll, that ‘if the literature of this country be compared 
with that of France or Italy, it will be found extremely defective 
in memoirs of eminent families.’ This is an old complaint ; but 
it is always finding fresh illustration. While we write, a new 
‘History of the House of Colonna’ is announced. But we are 
still without a decent history of the Percies, the Talbots, the 
Greys, the Hastingses, Devereuxes, or Nevilles. It would be no 
easy matter to produce a book which an Englishman could see 
without a blush lying alongside the sumptuous and splendid 
volumes of Litta. And if a reader desires information about 
our families, he must be content with the compilations of Collins, 
the ponderous folio of Dugdale, county histories which for the 
most part give mere pedigrees and law documents, or Peerages 
which tell little more than tombstones. 

Not in the whole list of family histories, in the pages of 
Moule’s ‘ Bibliotheca Heraldica,’ are there two books so intrin- 
sically valuable—we speak of moral, historical, and artistic value 
—as the two of which we have endeavoured to give our readers 
a notion, There are however some curious specimens, and 
some which are important for their genealogical information. 
The first are the results of accident ; the second are usually written 
either by professed genealogists or by domestic chaplains of an 
antiquarian turn. Neither class is readable ; that is to say, “— 
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has exercised any influence on opinion, or has done justice to the 
houses which it celebrates in the eyes of the world. 

Of the first class—those which we owe to the accident of some 
retainer’s having taken up his pen to do honour to his masters— 
we have a specimen in Seacome’s ‘ House of Stanley,’ published at 
Liverpool about 1741. ‘John Seacome of Liverpool, gent.,’ had 
been house-steward to Earl William, grandson of the Earl James 
who died on the scaffold for the Stuarts. An honourable loyalty to 
the family characterises Mr. Seacome, but his intellect is of the 
humblest order. One paragraph will show us how the rationalism 
of the century was exploding old legends, and how Mr. Seacome 
reasoned according to the spirit of the age. He is speaking of 
the well-known legend of the Eagle and Child of the Lathams of 
Latham, whose heiress of line, as everybody knows, carried 
Latham to the Stanleys:— 


‘Whoever knows anything of the nature of hawks in general (of 
which the eagle is principal) must of consequence know with what fury 
and violence they strike their prey, killing all they stoop to at one 
stroke, or before they leave it ; and knowing this, must allow it morally 
impossible that a bird of prey of that strength and rapacious nature 
that an eagle is known to be should carry a live child to her airey 
unhurt.’ 


The gravity of this is irresistible, nor does the style of the 
work rise any where above this level. He gives us an odd old 
rhyming history of the Stanleys, and we are very sorry to say that 
the poetry which he preserves is no better than the prose in which 
he embalms it :— 


‘Their names be Audley, of verry right descent : 
I shall show you how if you give good intent, 
As quickly as I can, without more delay, 

How the name was changed and called Stanley. 


‘In ancient tyme, much more than two hundred years, 
Was our Lord Awdley, as by stories doth appear, 
Awdley by creation, also by name Awdley, 

Then haveing a lordship that is called Stanley, 
Which lordship he gave unto his second sonn, 

For valliant acts that before he had done. 

Their this man dwelled many a daye, 

And many yeares was called Awdley of Stanley ; 
Afterward he marry’d the heire of Scurton, 

And when Scurton dyed thither he went to wonn, 
And then he was called Stanley of Scurton, 

The which name sticketh still to all his succession.’ 


Ohe! jam satis—the reader no doubt exclaims, Compared 
with this, Dugdale is like the Arabian Nights, and Collins gay 
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and graceful. Tradition, like amber, preserves sad trash some- 
times. Weeds fasten themselves on the walls of old castles. It 
is melancholy to find such a singer in the train of a family with 
seven hundred years of gentility and four hundred years of peer- 
age—such a poem, preserved by such an historian. 

But this book, like most sincere books—for we are certain that 
poor Mr. Seacome did his best, and would have been a tolerable 
historian for a less renowned line—has its points of interest. 
His detailed account of the fate of Earl James gives particulars 
which have historical value, and touches of personal interest :— 


‘ When his body was taken up,’ he tells us, ‘and laid in his coffin, 
there was thrown into it the following lines by an unknown hand :— 
‘ Wit, bounty, courage, all three here in one lie dead— 
A Stanley’s hand, Vere’s heart, and Cecill’s head.’ 


And we may learn from him, on the best authority, the degree 
to which the family suffered for their loyalty—loyalty how 
requited is but too well known !— 

‘Earl William, whom I had the honour to serve several years as 
household steward, hath often told me that. he possessed no estate in 
Lancashire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Warwickshire, and 
Wales, but whenever he viewed any of them he could see another near 
or adjoining to that he was in possession of, equal or greater of value, 
lost by his grandfather for his loyalty and service to the crown and his 
country.’ 


In fact, the poorest and most meagre family record, written 
from personal feeling and personal knowledge, is sure to have 
some value; the instinct of affection will direct the writer to 
points of sentimental interest, and his position will throw in his 
way details which may often prove of no little historical import- 
ance, There is an attractive little ‘Genealogical Account of the 
Barclays of Urie,’ which was written by Robert Barclay, a son 
of the Apologist, and published at Aberdeen in 1740. Small 
as it is, it illustrates every advantage which this class of books 
possesses. The earnest religious character which appeared so 
strongly in the vindicator of the Quakers is there shown to have 
distinguished his ancestors ; especially one Alexander Barclay of 
Mathers, who had a charter in 1483, and married into the 
Wisharts of Pitarrow, also an earnest stock, And here let us say, 
that nothing is more curious and touching to the student of this 
branch of antiquities than to see fine races transmitting their 
virtues through their women, This is a matter of which com- 
mon biographers and. historians take little heed ; but we humbly 
submit, that when a great man is talked about we should have 
due honour given to his mother and ancestors in the female lines, 
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Few writers in our day have a word of decent civility for the 
family of Stewart. It would be curious to trace its hereditary 
character in the chief line : our present purpose is only to remark 
on the greatness attained by some men who descended maternally 
from it. We need scarcely say that the mother of William of 
Orange was a Stewart princess. The mother of Cromwell was, 
beyond all doubt, of one branch of the family. So was the 
mother of the Admirable Crichton; and of the famous sol- 
dier Alexander Lesley, first Earl of Leven. Chatham was 
nearly and directly from the royal stem, through his grand- 
mother—a descendant of the Regent Murray’s. Fox’s mo- 
ther, Lady Lennox, was immediately descended from Charles 
II. Byron had the blood in his veins. How interesting to 
see eminent families sharing in this kind of way in a great man’s 
renown! The gifted Shaftesbury’s mother was a Manners ; 
Algernon Sidney’s a Percy ; and his famous kinsman, Philip’s, 
a Dudley ;—the poet Beaumont’s a Pierrepont. The mother 
of Marshal Stair was a Dundas; and the brilliant Peterborough 
was the son of one of the brilliant Carys. The Ruthvens and 
Carnegies gave mothers to Montrose and Dundee. The Vil- 
lierses gave a mother to Chatham; the Granvilles to Pitt. 
Nelson inherited the blood of the Sucklings and Walpoles ; Col- 
lingwood that of the Greys and Plantagenets. From the Hamp- 
dens came the mother of Waller; and also Mary Arden (of that 
ancient Warwickshire family), the mother of Shakspeare. The 
literary talent runs through female lines like other qualities. 
Swift’s mother was a Herrick, and his grandmother a Dryden. 
Donne derived, through his mother, from Sir Thomas More. 
Thomson had the Hume blood in his veins. A daughter of 
Beccaria produced Manzoni. ‘The late Bishop Coplestone 
evidently got his playfulness from the Gays; as Chesterfield 
his wit from Lord Halifax. The relationship between Field- 
ing and ‘Lady Mary’ is well known. Sometimes, when a 
notable man comes from a family never before heard of, it hap- 
pens that he just comes after a marriage with a better one. 
Thus, the mother of Selden was of the knightly Bakers of Kent ; 
Camden’s of the ancient Curwens of Workington. ‘The observer, 
who chooses to keep his eye on such points in the course of his 
general reading, will find that ‘ blood’ shows itself a great deal 
more than people who know nothing whatever of the subject 
would probably admit. The loose notions about ‘aristocracy’ 
prevalent in England—notions strangely vague, when we consider 
how thoroughly aristocratic England really is—the distinction 
drawn between nobility and gentility, terms once synonymous 
here, and still synonymous everywhere else—have the effect of 
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making people forget how many great men have really been of 
what a Frenchman, for instance, would call ‘aristocratic’ fami- 
lies. Philosophers like Bacon, Hume, and Berkeley; poets like 
Spenser, Shelley, Scott; novelists like Fielding and Smollett ; 
historians like Gibbon ; seamen like Collingwood and Jervis; 
Vanes, St. Johns, George Herberts, and so many others of 
simple but ancient gentry, amply vindicate the pretensions of old 
families to the honour of producing the best men that England 
has ever seen. Yet, every other day, some ‘sapient ‘organ of 
opinion’ flings out a rude taunt against an undefined ‘ aristocracy,’ 
not choosing to recollect that if it is ‘ family’ which constitutes 
aristocracy, the ‘ good families’ in the peerage have, even in the 
last half-dozen generations, produced the best men—from Lord 
Halifax to Lord Derby ; witness Carteret, Mansfield, Chesterfield, 
and Byron. An old Roman noble, according to Cicero, happily 
extinguished one such enemy, who told him that he was ‘ un- 
worthy of his ancestors,’ by replying, ‘ Hercules! you ’re worthy 
of yours But reasoning and sarcasm are lost upon persons who 
are dead to the first from. their ignorance of facts, and safe from 
the second by their density of hide. 

To return to the class of works before us: a fair notion of the 
regular family history of the eighteenth century may be derived 
from Anderson’s ‘ History of the House of Yvery,’* published 


in 1742. Horace Walpole, writing to his friend Mann, has a 
lively passage about it. He is speaking in 1749 of the second 
Lord Egmont, who had just succeeded to the peerage :— 


‘ The first event that made him known was his carrying the West- 
minster eleetion at the end of my father’s ministry, which he amply de- 
scribed in the history of his own family, a genealogical work, called the 
History of the House of Yvery, a work which cost him three thousand 
pounds, as the heralds informed Mr. Chute and me, .. . and which was 
so ridiculous that he has since tried to suppress all the copies. It con- 
cluded with the description of the Westminster election in these or some 
such words, “ And here let us leave this young nobleman struggling for 
the dying liberties of his country !”’ 

Of course, one is not surprised to find that the passage in 
question is not half so ridiculous as it is here represented : such 
things lose nothing in passing through tke hands of Horace 
Walpole. 

In the * House of Yvery’ we find ourselves in a new atmos- 
phere, after leaving Jodscroft and Lord Somerville. The poetic, 





* For the seat errors into which btiiiioes or Lord Egmont fell (some say his 
Lordship wrote the book, which we do not believe), see Drummond’s ‘ Noble 
British Families,’ vol. ii., where the Perceval pedigree is given from more recent 
investigations, 
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old-fashioned loyalty—the tenderness of enthusiasm which, even 
when it excites a smile, never for a moment loses our respect,— 
these are not present in the pages of the historian of the house 
of Perceval, There is unbounded glorification of the family, no 
doubt, but not so simple, so innocent, and so sincere as the admi- 
ration of the older writers. ‘There is a solemn and deliberate 
pedantry ; and we can fancy we see an old herald officiating at an 
old funeral ; not in the tearful state of the faithful servants, but 
wholly taken up with the banner and canopy, and bent on keep- 
ing the monks, who are carrying candles, barefoot, in a straight 
and proper line. We are treated to some opening remarks on 
the Incas of Peru, who ‘ pretended to be children of the Sun.’ 
We have then a solemn inquiry as to the name of Percival. Is it 
an ancient British or Gallic word? or from a little village in 
Normandy ? or from val de Perci? or from per or par cheval ? or 
from per se valens, ‘ which contains a haughty implication of the 
Grandeur and the Independence of this family’? We shall quote 
a sentence or two, in order to show that the erudite Anderson 
and his patron were determined to lose no claim to honour to 
which the ancient line could pretend. He tells us,— 


‘ It was usual in ancient times with the greatest families, and is 
by all genealogists allowed to be a mighty evidence of dignity, to use 
certain nicknames, which the French call sobriquetes . . . such as “the 
Lame,” or “the Black.” . . The house of Yvery, not deficient in any 
mark or proof of greatness and antiquity, abounds at different periods in 
instances of this nature. Roger, a younger son of William Gouel de 
Perceval, was surnamed Balbus, or the Stutterer.’ 


This recalls to our mind an old Scottish gentlewoman (one of 
those genealogical old ladies now, we fear, becoming rare), who 
would never allow that any but people of family could have 
bona fide gout! If it was mentioned that a roturier was afflicted 
with that disease, she would shake her head,—‘ Na, na! it’s only 
my father and Lord Gallowa’ that has the regular gout!’ Mr. 
Anderson thought, like this old lady, that the weaknesses of 
great blood were honourable, as the disease of the oyster produces 
the pearl. 

Mr. Anderson seems to have had a suspicion that the wags of 
his period, as well as its new families, would laugh at him, or 
would writhe with envy at his exhibition of the lustre and dis- 
tinction of the House, and therefore he attacks in advance,— 


‘ William Cecil, Baron Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer of England, 
and First Minister to Queen Elizabeth during the greatest part of her 
long and glorious reign ’ [it is characteristic of the genealogist, this formal 
description] ‘was frequently used to say that nobility was nothing else 
but ancient riches. Notwithstanding this, if some of the modern race of 
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gentry, some of whom since the beginning of this century have by 
various means, too odious to be mentioned, advanced themselves to 
great riches, should consequently expect to be acknowledged noble under 
the doctrine of the Lord Burleigh, as to be esteemed gentlemen from 
that expression in Spain, they would find themselves egregiously 
mistaken.’ 


He provides carefully against opposition, for he says :— 


‘Some expressions of the dignity of this family, which in works of 
this kind are not to be avoided, may create disgust in those who envy 
that eminence in others to which they cannot pretend themselves.’ 

This defiant tone indicates that he expected opposition ; that 
there was a kind of ‘set’ among various people against family 
pretensions, Prior* had said,— 


‘ Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior : 
The son of Adam and of Eve; 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher ?” 


And against aristocracy, viewed as a merely artificial institu- 
tion, this way of talking was plausible enough. In fact, the 
fault of clever and practical men then was, that they under- 
rated antiquity. Along with this, they neglected the doctrine of 
race. They spoke of birth as an ‘accident,’ which was only a 
limited way of considering it,t and did not take the pains to 
observe that the superior minds of England at that very time 
were men of birth,—as Carteret and Walpole, Bolingbroke and 
Chesterfield, and Fielding ; and that the same fact had been true 
in the Civil War. But aristocracy was not upheld on its real 
merits, nor viewed as an institution which sprang from deep 
roots in the heroic history of Europe; and which, for instance, 
had as much created ‘liberty’ as it had created titular distinc- 
tions. Those who maintained it dwelt too much on what was 
secondary and accidental about it, and so provoked an antagonism 
which did not spare what was primary and intrinsic. Swift had 
come to the rescue in the Examiner, and defended it on its true 
grounds, but with a fierceness quite equal to his brilliant wit. 
‘A pearl,’ says he, writing of the positions from which great 
men come, ‘holds its value, though it be found on a dunghill ; 





* Horace Walpole seems to have thought that Prior was a son of Lord Dorset’s. 
A curious essay might be written on the great men of the Bend Sinister, or Border 
Wavy : it would illustrate the question of blood. One of the Leslies in the seven- 
teenth century left some sixty-eight bastards! 

+ That is to say, it is an ‘accident’ as regards the individual that he should be 
born from this or the other source (as, in one sense, it is an ‘accident’ that he 
should have genius or beauty), but it is not by accident that whole bodies of men 
acquire the predominance in a country, and display superior vigour and conduct 
in keeping it. 
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only that is not the most probable place to look for it.’ It is not 
uncommon in later times to find it assumed that it is absurd to 
look for ‘ pearls’ anywhere else. 

The ‘History of the House of Yvery,’ however, has its value ; 
not literary, indeed, but antiquarian. It contains a mass of in- 
formation about several ancient lines which played an honourable 
part in English history. The names of Perceval, Gournay, and 
Lovel, are not, to be sure, familiarly known, and carried per ora 
virim, like those of Howard or Herbert. Their importance was 
feudal rather than modern. But many a great man lived ante 
Agamemnona—before printing, as we may translate it—who, had 
he displayed proportionate merit in a publishing age, would 
have covered our drawing-room tables with his memoirs, his dis- 
patches, and his letters. Many an old baron, of whom we can 
learn nothing, except through a writ of summons, or a few lines 
in Rymer’s ‘ Federa,’ or some Norman-French verses in the 
Roll of Carlaverock, would, if he lived now, have his portrait in 
Colnaghi’s, and be famous in the newspapers. The old barons 
did their duty in that sphere of life to which God called them ; 
and if we obtain louder celebrity, and make more noise, let us 
not mistake the multiplied reverberations and echoes made by 
our deeds for proofs that the deeds themselves are worthier and 
nobler. 

As a specimen of the curiosities of genealogy, we quote a state- 
ment of Anderson’s about the royal descents of the Egmont 
Branch of the House of Yvery. He assures us that they are de- 
scended fifty-two times from William the Conqueror, forty-five 
times from the Royal Family since the Conquest, eight times 
from the Kings of Scotland, and twenty-eight times from the 
ancient Kings of Ireland. To collect these details is an amuse- 
ment characteristic of the heraldic mind. Probably it is the 
long dwelling on such fascinating minutie which makes the 
herald expose himself to those darts which in every age riddle his 
tabard. ‘Old Peter Le Neve, the herald,’ says Horace Walpole, 
* thought ridicule consisted in not being of an old family.’ This 
was the man who wrote as an epitaph on Craggs, ‘ Here lies the 
last, who died before the first of his family.’ It was not without 
justice that Edmund Burke objected to such writers, their dis- 
position to make the possession of rank a proof of the possession 
of merit. ‘Men,’ he says, ‘who when alive were the pity of 
their acquaintance make as good a figure as the best of them in 
the pages of Edmondson or Collins.’ So strangely are objects 
of vision transfigured when seen through an atmosphere of or and 
gules ! 

At the period to which we have now arrived, it would really 
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seem as if the writing of family histories had been abandoned to 
men of the Anderson stamp; to mere antiquarians ; men whose 
importance nobody but an ignoramus would question, but whose 
forte assuredly is not literature. A mere genealogist can no 
more write a family history than a sexton can write an epitaph. 
Who more likely than the sexton to have the name and dates 
correctly ? but you want to know the men; and a skeleton in 
Surgeons’ Hall is not more like a human being than a barren 
pedigree is a fair picture of a line of gentlemen. In fact, to a 
complete family history there go two men, or there needs a 
man singularly endowed with different qualities; it should unite 
the accuracy of the herald with the glow of the good narrator. 
Gibbon’s Digression on the Family of Courtenay is a stately and 
luminous sketch, worthy of the historic house; Cleaveland’s 
History of the Family lives only in the paragraph in which 
Gibbon observes of the historian, ‘his gratitude is greater than 
his industry, and his industry than his criticism.’ Gibbon had 
more respect for the sentiment of birth than many an inferior 
man. He was of old Kentish race himself; of a gentle family, 
which had produced an heraldic writer in the previous century ; 
which gave a mother to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and a grand- 
mother to Sir Egerton Brydges. 

We have already intimated that to Sir Walter Scott more than 


to any other man we owe the renewed interest in these subjects, 
which makes them altogether more justly regarded in the middle 
of the nineteenth century than they were in the middle of the 
eighteenth. ‘ He delighted above all other books,’ says Lockhart, 
‘in such as approximate to the character of good family histories.’ 


‘Whatever he had in himself, he would fain have made out a 
hereditary claim for. He often spoke both seriously and sportively 
on the subject. He had assembled about him in his “own great 
parlour,” as he called it—the room in which he died —all the pictures 
of his ancestors that he could come by ; and in his most genial evening 
mood he was never weary of perusing them.’—Lockhart. 

To this passion—which was deeper even in him than is com- 
monly supposed—we owe that marvellous gallery of portraits in 
air, which for half a century has been the delight of Europe. It 
was his consciousness that he came from Swintons and Halibur- 
tons, Rutherfords and Campbells—large hearted and heavy- 
handed champions full of valour and honour—that inspired his 
hand and gave vigour to his brush. ‘The good that he did is 
incalculable. He roused the heart of Europe. Through colour, 
through song, his darling ideas were spread abroad. . He awoke 
the languid interest in beautiful sc enery, and covered the hills of 
Scotland with throngs of pilgrims who came back to the duties 
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of the world, elevated and enlivened. Thousands of men gathered 
from his pages so vivid a notion of their ancestors that they were 
penetrated with an energy not unworthy of them, and in the 
battles of life, or in the battles of war, showed the generous 
influence. Whatever increased activity is perceptible in art, in 
poetry, in architecture—whatever is most generous in politics or 
chivalrous in social life—we owe in large part, directly or indi- 
rectly, to Sir Walter Scott. His influence saved us from the 
entire triumph of an ignoble utilitarianism. Unthinking ridicule 
of ancient times and ancient traditions is pretty well confined, 
now, to the lowest buffoons, And grave philosophers not hurried 
away by romance, and full enough of our modern advantages 
and their importance—yet explicitly assign the birth of the 
manners of Europe—its regard for the family relation—its loyalty 
to women—its various ennobling sentiments of honour and 
courtesy—to the life of the feudal castles. 

Let us now see what this revival has produced in the way of 
recent family histories. We shall find that it has done something ; 
that in point of quality we have at least one history—the ‘ Lives 
of the Lindsays’—far beyond anything that has appeared since 
the inimitable ‘ Memorie ;’ but that this branch of British litera- 
ture still remains but bare, while so many other branches are 
bright with fruit and blossom. 

We pass over what may be described as two good business- 
like books, ‘Anderson’s History of the House of Hamilton’ 
(1825) and the History of the Blounts by Sir Alexander Croke 
(1823). Everybody knows the greatness of the Hamiltons—that 
in the sixteenth century they were nearest the crown of Scotland 
after Mary; that the chief line carried its dukedom to the 
Douglases, by whom it is still borne ; that the head of the house 
is the Marquis of Abercorn; that one of their cadets wrote the 
Memoirs of Grammont; and that another of them is the well- 
known philosopher, Sir William, of Edinburgh. But the ‘his- 
tory’ can only interest those who want special information about 
the branches, &c., of the bearers of the famous ‘cinquefoils.’ A 
similar criticism may apply to Sir Alexander Croke’s learned 
work on the Blounts ; though men of letters ought to feel a regard 
for the family, which in the person of Lord Montjéy showed a 
kindness to Erasmus ;—like that which Southampton showed to 
Shakspeare, Greville Lord Brooke to Camden, the Cavendishes 
to Hobbes, Lord Dorset and the Ormonds to Dryden, the Duke 
and Duchess of Queensberry to Gay, and the Duke of Bedford 
to Fielding. 

One or two private families of ancient gentry have in recent 
times printed their memorials—not inviting publicity, but still, 
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as the works are to be seen by anybody in public libraries, not 
avoiding it. We shall give a specimen of the curious lights 
thrown on by-gone manners by them, from the ‘ Memorials of the 
Bagot Family,’ an ancient house now raised to the peerage. 
We may note here that few untitled families can now vie with 
titled ones; so many, like the Bagots, Grenvilles, Lowthers, 
Lambtons, &c., having accepted peerages within the last century 
or two. The ‘ Memorials,’ from which we are about to quote, 
were compiled by the late (second) Lord Bagot, and form an 
elegant little quarto. 

It appears that the potent Staffords, Dukes of Buckingham— 
one of the grand families destroyed by the Wars of the Roses— 
derived their line from no other than an early Bagot, the Bagots 
having been landholders in Staffordshire at the Conquest. It is 
not uncommon for families with different names to be really 
sprung from the same ancestor; and just in this way the Iretons 
(of whom was the Parliamentarian) are from the Shirleys. In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, Richard Bagot appears to have felt a 
pardonable pride in mentioning the circumstance. The wrath 
of his neighbour Edward Lord Stafford’ was excited thereby, and 
he wrote him (in 1589) this curious and angry epistle :— 


‘ Like as the High Shereef of this Shyre lately told me that you pre- 
tend my name to be Bagot and not Stafford, which untrew speeches you 
have said unto dyvers others, although som dronken ignorant Herawld 
by you corrupted therein, has soothed your lying, I do therefor 
answer you that I do better know the descents and matches of my own 
lyneage than any creature can informe me; for in all my records, 
pedigrees, and armes, from the first Lord Stafford that was possessed of 
this castle afore the Conquest, bearing the very same coate I now do, 
the feeld Gould, a Cheveron Gules—I cannot find that any Stafford 
married with a Bagot or they with him. I have faire recorde to prove 
that the Lords of my hows were never without heirs male to succeed 
one after another, and therefore your pretens in alledginge that Bagot 
married an ancestor’s coief of mine (as peradventure she married her 
servant), yet will I prove that neither she nor no wydow of my hows 
did take a second husband before they were grandmothers by the 
children of their first husband; and therefor the lady of my hows was 
too old to have issue by your’s. Beside this, we have been nyne 
descents Barons and Earls of Stafford, before any Bagot was known in 
this shire; for Busse, Bagot, and Green were but raised by King 
Richard If. And to prove that you were no better than vassals to my 
hows, My Srarrorp Knot remeyneth still in your parlour; as a 
hundred of my poor tenants have in sundry shires of England, and have 
ever held your land of my hows, untill thateynder of the Duke m 
grandfather. Surely I will not exchange my name of Stafford for the 
name of a “Baaee of Oates,” for that is your name, BaG-ore. 
Therefor you do me as great wrong in this surmyse as you did with 
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your writing to the Privy-Counsaile to have countenanced that shame- 
fast Higons to charge me with treason, whereof God and my trawthe 
delyvered me. Your neighbore I must be. Edward Stafford.’ 


The descendants of Richard Bagot may be proud of his 
temperate reply: 

* Right Honorable,—I perceave by your letters delivered to me by 
your chaplain Mr. Cope on Monday last, your Lordship is greatly 
discontented with some my speeches used to Mr. Stanford in pretending 
your honor’s surname to be Bagot: I do confess I spake them ; and not 
offending your lordship (as 1 hope you will not) with trothe, I do 
avowe it. Not upon any ‘ Dronken Herehaught’s report, by me cor- 
rupted to soothe my lieing,” but by good records and evidence under 
ancient seales, the four hundred years past. And if it may please you 
to send any sufficient man as Mr. Sheriff, or Mr. Samson Eardswick, 
Gentillmen of good knowledge and experience in these ac’cons, I will 
shewe them sufficient matter to-confirme that I have spoken ; being very 
sorry to heare your Lordship to contemne and deface the Name of 
Bagot with so bad tirmes and hastie speeches as you do; more dis- 
honourable to yourself than any blemishe or reproche to me: and 
therefore if your Lordship take it in such disdaine, that I touch you 
either in credit or honour, you may (if you please), by ordinary proces, 
bring me before the Rt. Hon. the Earl Marshal of England, Chief 
Judge in these causes, when I will prove it—or take the discredit, 
with such further punishment as his Honor shall inflict upon me. 

‘Thus humbly desireing acceptance of this my answer in good part, 
till a further triall be had herein, I do comyt your Lordship to the 
protection of Allmighty, this first of March 1589. 

* Your Lordship’s at commandment, 
‘If you please, 
‘Ricwarp Bacor.’ 

These are exceedingly curious illustrations of the time. The 
‘Stafford Knot’ in ‘your parlour’ is a charming touch for the 
way in which it brings the magnificence of the old feudal nobles 
before one, since though probably false of the Bagots, it must 
have been true of many families that they thus showed their 
loyalty to the house of Stafford. The tone of Richard Bagot’s 
answer is everything that could be desired from a gentleman. 
Had this dispute reached the ears of their royal Mistress, she 
would probably have reminded them, as she did Sir Philip 
Sidney on his quarrel with the Earl of Oxford, that when the 
gentleman contends with the nobleman, it only encourages the 
‘ peasaunt’ to presume against both! 

We have nothing so piquant to quote as this, from the me- 
morials of the Shirleys, or the memorials of the Howards by the 
late Mr. Howard of Corby ; but we recommend both these works 
to such as wish to study this class of literature. Mr. Howard’s 
book gives a clear view of the descent and connexions—con- 
nexions almost unrivalled in their greamess—of the Howards, from 
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the days of the founder (probably of Saxon race) in the time of 
Edward I. He mentions that the portrait of the Earl of Surrey,— 
‘ Who has not heard of Surrey’s fame ? ’— 

by Houbraken, ‘is extremely like what the late Lord Henry 
Howard was at the same age.’ This hereditary likeness is one of 
the commonest phenomena in the world ; and is an index of the 
moral resemblance which makes character of a particular class 
run through a line, and thus, in free countries like ours, produces 
hereditary politics, and affects the fortunes of the state, as was the 
caseat Rome. ‘A Russell,’ says Niebuhr somewhere, ‘ could not 
be an absolutist ; the thing would be monstrous.’ This convic- 
tion is, no doubt, one excellent reason why liberals glorify the 
race with such constancy. The Russells are a better family from 
the genealogist’s point of view, than is generally supposed. But of 
Wiffen’s ‘ Memoirs’ of them, which appeared in 1833, we are 
bound to say that the early part is dubious, and the later part 
tedious ; that a fatiguing, commonplace kind of ‘ eloquence’ is 
an unhappy characteristic ; and that we defy even a Whig to read 
it through. Nay, we would almost stake our Dugdale against a 
copy of it—heavy odds!—that Lord John has not yet read it 
from cover to cover. At the same time, we applaud both 
Mr. Wiffen’s industry, and the kindness of the Bedford family in 
encouraging him. The truth is, that a good history of a powerful 
house is no easy task to get accomplished. A private gentle- 
man— peer or commoner—shrinks from the labour, even if he 
does not shrink from the expense. If he keeps a tame genealo- 
gist on the premises for the purpose, the chances are he obtains a 
work which nobody can read except Sir Bernard Burke or Mr. 
Planché, and which his children view with an awe that in this 
enlightened time they do not feel towards the family ghost. 
Popular writers have other business. And so, stowed away in 
massive chests, continue to lie tons of parchments illustrative of 
the possessions, marriages, offices, and deeds of his ancestors ; 
the love-letters of long dead generations ; priceless documents of 
all kinds illustrative of the history of England. Indeed, it is 
almost a hopeless task to geta peep into an Evidence Room ; the 
instant suspicion being that you are going to set up a right to the 
estates. Nor is this wonderful, when we remember the absurd 
claims to honours, and the fraudulent claims to lands, which are 
every day made by monomaniacs or swindlers. 

When Mr. Drummond published the first two parts of his 
‘Histories of Noble British Families,’ we did not fail to give 
our hearty support to the undertaking.* Since that time, a 
further portion has been published, and the work has reached 
to two volumes—comprising Ashburnham, Arden, Compton, 





* «Quarterly Review,’ vol. Ixxii., p. 165. Cecil 
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Cecil, Harley, Bruce; and Perceval, Dunbar, Hume, Dundas, 
and Neville. This splendid work is understood to have involved 
a great cost; and we apprehend that it will be continued no 
further. It was suggested by the sumptuous and luxuriant book 
on Italian families by Count Litta of Milan, and, like it, displays 
on its rich folio sheets fac-similes of seals, drawings of monu- 
ments, gorgeous heraldry, and—more welcome than all—beautiful 
portraits. ‘The pedigrees have literary as well as artistic illustra- 
tion, are enriched with historical anecdotes, and introduced by 
agreeable disquisitions. ‘The plan, however, is not that of the 
family history proper, which we take to be a full and connected 
view of a family with especial reference to its unity and character. 
Mr. Drummond’s sketches are historical, without being strictly 
histories. They are pedigrees with literary emblazonment ; and 
when we consider the liveliness of the style, and the loveliness 
of the ornaments, we welcome the book as one which makes a 
genealogical tree as brilliant as a Christmas one. But still more 
ought to be effected through separate works in a country full of 
old families and great fortunes. We must add that Mr. Drum- 
mond has his peculiar views of these matters, as of all matters ; 
that he concedes to tradition more, in certain points, than we should 
do ; and that he is at open war with the erudite ‘ Dryasdust.’ 
Having reviewed the ‘ Lives of the Lindsays’ some years 
since in a separate essay,* we are now only called on to point 
out its special relation to the genus under discussion. To us, 
then, we may say that it appears to unite, more happily than any 
other performance, the old sentiment of past days with the know- 
ledge and clearness of the time in which we live—the heart of the 
fifteenth century with the eyes of the nineteenth. This is the 
combination to be aimed at by the historian, who should share 
the loyalty of Godscroft or Lord Somerville, while bidding fare- 
well to the ‘Serpent’ or the ‘Black-gray man.’ Lord Lind- 
say has an adequate theme—a family that has ‘stood against 
the waves and weathers of time’ for many centuries—a line 
visible, like a streak of light, away to the time when nearly all is 
dark and shadowy about our Teutonic ancestors—Norman in 
race, leaders in battle, great in rank, alliances, and possessions, 
when such were only to be won by the natural lords of mankind. 
Nor can we forbear to note with satisfaction that a writer so 
elegant and accomplished should be the historian of a house 
which early produced an excellent Scottish chronicler in Lindsay 
of Pitscottie, and a delightful Scottish humourist in Sir David of 
the Mount, and which in modern times, by producing the ballad 
of ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ and the book before us, contributes no 
little to our faith in the hereditary transmission of qualities and 





* ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. Ixxvii., p. 465. te 
characteristics. 
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characteristics. We must not fail to remark, either, the honesty 
with which Lord Lindsay gives every branch of his house, poor 
and decayed as well as rich and flourishing, its due place in the 
history.. When we take into account all the cadets of a numerous 
and spreading line, the amount of service done to a country by 
one stock, in the labours of war and peace, can hardly be over- 
rated. Lord Lindsay tells us that he found a degree of interest 
about the subject among his gens, as he was pursuing the investi- 
gation, much greater than he had expected. We are inclined 
ourselves to believe that there is a great deal more care for 
these matters all over the country, than is commonly thought. 
And we happen to know that the same fact is true of the Ameri- 
cans, few of whom now visit England without making pilgrimages 
to those parts of the island from which record or tradition declares 
their ancestors to have come. The sentiment of ancestry, in 
short, is not only inherent in human nature, and especially visible 
in the higher races of the world, but contributes in no small 
degree to the stability of kingdoms in the worst periods—as, 
assuredly, it is always found to be peculiarly vivid in the best. 
Having spoken so freely of the family histories which we possess 
in Great Britain—and admitting that they do not adequately 
represent the strength of the feeling among ourselves—we cannot 
conclude without hailing it as a good omen that the latest on 
our list should be such an admirable specimen of the class as 


the ‘ Lives’ of Lord Lindsay. 








Art. I].—An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman 
History. By the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1855. 


(THE early history of Rome has of late years attracted no small 

portion of the attention of scholars, both in this country and 
in Germany. The somewhat disproportionate importance thus 
attached to that portion of the Roman annals which must always 
remain the most obscure and unsatisfactory is undoubtedly owing 
to the influence of Niebuhr. The first publication of his great 
work, somewhat more than forty years ago,* may be considered 
as opening out a new field of historical inquiry. Rarely, if ever, 
has any book of a similar character produced so great a sensation 
in the literary world, or exercised so great an influence over the 
minds of succeeding investigators. It stands as a great landmark 





* The first edition of Niebuhr's ‘ History of Rome’ appeared in 1811; but the 
second edition, which was not only greatly enlarged, but so much modified and 
altered as to be substantially a new work, was not published till 1827. 
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in the progress of historical criticism, Almost all subsequent 
writers upon the same subject have either based their works upon 
his researches, and enrolled themselves as his disciples, or been 
engaged in controverting his arguments and assailing his con- 
clusions. But one thing is certain: whatever opinion may ulti- 
mately be formed of the results he has arrived at, and however 
widely future inquirers may find themselves compelled to depart 
from his views upon particular points, we can never go back to the 
state in which we were before its publication. We can no more 
return to the blind and implicit belief in the early history of 
Rome—such as it was received in the days of our grandfathers, 
and embodied in such histories as those of Hooke and Rollin— 
than we can transport ourselves back to the'days of our child- 
hood, with its simple creed and uninquiring faith. 

And yet it was far from being the main purpose or object of 
Niebuhr, thus to shake our faith in the received history. He 
was no mere iconoclast, who sought to destroy that which there 
were no means of restoring. He saw indeed the rottenness of 
the existing fabric, and that it was necessary to demolish it; but 
it was only with the view of raising in its stead an edifice of 
fairer proportions and more elaborate construction, on what he 
believed to be surer foundations. To reconstruct the early 
history of Rome was the problem which Niebuhr proposed to 
himself, and it is on the success or failure of this attempt that 
his reputation must ultimately depend. To assail the authen- 
ticity of the history as transmitted to us by Livy or Dionysius 
was indeed nothing new. Notwithstanding the spirit of blind 
reverence and uncritical admiration with which the ancient 
historians were regarded for more than two centuries after the 
revival of learning, there were found, even at an early period, 
some scholars who ventured to raise their voices against the 
undistinguishing faith, which received all the writers of antiquity 
as of equal credit, and all historical facts recorded by them 
as equally accurate. The learned and industrious Cluver, in his 
elaborate work on the geography of ancient Italy, not only rejects 
the whole story of AEneas as a fable, but boldly expresses his 
scepticism as to Romulus himself and the authenticity of the 
whole regal period of Rome. Similar doubts were suggested 
by Perizonius in his ‘ Animadversiones Historice,’ published in 
1685, and at a later period more fully developed by Pouilly and 
Beaufort. The work of the latter author (Dissertation sur [ Incer- 
titude des Cing Premiers Sitcles de I Histoire Romaine, first 
published in 1738)—a little volume now seldom met with, and 
still more seldom read—claims our notice in this place as the 
direct precursor of the larger and more elaborate treatise of 


Sir G, Lewis, Beaufort was a French Protestant refugee, who at 
live 
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lived long in England, and was a member of the Royal Society, 
but the latter years of his life were spent and his books published 
in Holland. It is probable that the spirit of criticism, often 
degenerating into scepticism, which was then prevalent, and 
especially conspicuous in the writings of Bayle, was not without 
its influence on the mind of his brother refugee; but the work 
of Beaufort, though purely negative in its character, was written 
with moderation, as well as learning and ability, and produced a 
considerable effect upon the literary world, or at least upon the 
few who turned their attention to such inquiries, The public, 
however, at large, both in this country and on the continent of 
Europe, were still content to draw their information from the super- 
ficial and uncritical histories of Rollin and Hooke; while the more 
popular, but still more superficial, abridgment by Goldsmith 
maintained its place in our schools down to our own time. 

Such was the state of things when Niebuhr undertook to 
show—first, that the received history of the early centuries of 
Rome was (as already maintained by Beaufort) altogether un- 
worthy of credit in its present form; and, secondly, that it was 
possible, by a due exercise of critical sagacity, to arrive at restor- 
ing the original lineaments of truth, stripped of the disguises 
which had been cast around them by poetical fancy or national 
partiality. The first proposition will, at the present day, we 
believe, be gainsaid by few, but many have risen up to controvert 
the second, some criticising the mode of execution, others alto- 
gether disputing the possibility of the attempted problem. In the 
foremost rank of this last class of adversaries stands Sir George 
Lewis. The name of our present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was already so well known as that of a distinguished scholar, as 
well as a careful and accurate reasoner, that any work from his 
pen upon such a subject was well calculated to excite the atten- 
tion of the literary world. His views upon this particular question 
were indeed already known. In a chapter of his former work, 
‘On the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics,’ he 
had examined with considerable care the nature and character of 
the early history both of Greece and Rome, and it was evident 
that his conclusions approximated much more closely to the 
negative results of Beaufort than to the reconstructive method of 
Niebuhr. He has since devoted a much greater amount of time 
and research to the investigation of the same question; and the 
result of his additional labours—embodied in the two volumes 
now before us—has been to place him in a position of still more 
marked antagonism to the system and conclusions of Niebuhr. 

The fortune of Niebuhr’s work in this country has indeed 
been not a little singular. Received for some time after its 
first appearance with silent neglect, or dismissed with still more 
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unmerited contempt, often by persons who had never taken the 
pains to examine it with due attention, it nevertheless found a few 
zealous partisans, who seemed disposed to atone, by the warmth 
of their admiration, for the indifference of the multitude. If the 
votaries were few in number, their zeal was only the more 
ardent, and they became the unhesitating disciples of the new 
teacher. This is strongly seen in the history of Rome, com- 
menced by Professor Malden, for the Society of Useful Know- 
ledge, the first few chapters of which (all that was ever published) 
are a mere epitome of the results of Niebuhr’s researches, with 
scarcely an attempt at independent investigation. And the 
same thing must be said of the far more important work of 
Dr. Arnold, which, with all its merits—and no one can be more 
forward to acknowledge them than ourselves—laboured under the 
disadvantage of an adherence to the views of Niebuhr so close 
and constant, as almost to forfeit all claim to the character of 
original inquiry. It seemed as if the superstitious reverence for 
the authority of Livy and Plutarch had been broken through 
only to make way for as blind a worship of the great Prussian 
historian. 

But the case was far otherwise in Germany. There the spirit 
which Niebuhr had evoked was soon turned against himself ; and 
his own theories and conclusions were submitted in their turn to 
the test of the same searching criticism which he had been the 
first to apply to the narratives of ancient historians. [n the 
course of the last five-and-twenty years the number of books 
published in Germany, either specially devoted to the early 
history and antiquities of Rome, or bearing incidentally upon 
the subject, is really prodigious; and there is scarcely one of 
these in which Niebuhr’s views have not been freely discussed, 
and his positions controverted. The very men who have been 
the most deeply imbued with his spirit have been the first to 
assail his conclusions, and impugn his authority.* But the host 
of assailants who have thus risen up against him have almost 
universally directed their attacks rather against particular points 
of his position than against the general basis of his system. 
They have fought him with his own weapons, and have them- 
selves adopted his mode of investigation and principles of criti- 
cism, while most fiercely disputing the conclusions which he 





* Mr. Newman’s little work (‘ Regal Rome,’ 8vo. London, 1852) is a striking 
instance of the same tone of feeling. Though he states in the Preface that his 
‘strong difference from the conclusions of Niebuhr’ was one of the principal 
causes that induced him to publish it, yet the book is essentially Miebuhrian in 
spirit, and is for the most part based upon Niebuhr's researches. The work of 

r. [hne (‘ Researches into the History of the Roman Constitution,’ 8vo. London, 
1853) also belongs wholly to the same German school of criticism, h 
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has drawn from them. Even the recent work of Dr. Schwegler,* 
one of those who has departed the most widely from the foot- 
steps of Niebuhr, cannot be considered as an exception to this 
remark, He differs from his precursor not so much in his canons 
of criticism as in the application of them to particular cases. 
He refuses to accept the edifice which Niebuhr presents to his 
view, but sets about reconstructing it for himself, by a similar 
method, and out of the same materials. 

Altogether distinct from this is the course pursued by Sir G. 
Lewis. He regards the whole subject from a different point of 
view, and does not merely object to the particular conclusions 
of Niebuhr, but boldly strikes at the root of his system, and 
assails not only the results of his investigations but the method 
by which he has arrived at them. He not only rejects Niebuhr’s 
views as untenable, but maintains that it is impossible they 
should be otherwise. He not only discards as illusory the 
specious fabric reared by the Prussian historian, but affirms that 
any one which may be substituted in its place must be equally 
shadowy and unsubstantial. His views, like those of Beaufort, 
are simply negative, and his conclusions as to the early history 
of Rome may be summed up in the single line :— 


‘ All that we know is nothing can be known.’ 


The able and elaborate treatise of Sir G. Lewis is, indeed, sub- 
stantially nothing more than the argument of Beaufort, repro- 
duced in an enlarged and improved form, supported by a greater 
amount of learning, and having the advantage of the long course 
of critical examination to which the ancient authorities have been 
subjected by Niebuhr and his followers. But we cannot think 
that the general opinion of historical inquirers will go along 
with Sir G. Lewis to the full extent of his scepticism any more 
than it has done with that of his precursor. It was not, we be- 
lieve, from any want of learning or ability on the part of their 
author that the views of Beaufort produced so little effect upon 
the literary world. But the truth is that men are naturally in- 
disposed to acquiesce in conclusions merely sceptical. They 
cling to what they have once been accustomed to receive as truth, 
so long as even a shred remains, And thus they felt in this case, 
that if the gorgeous narrative of Livy was no longer to be received 
with undoubting faith, yet it was not altogether to be discarded. 
If it was not all true, neither was it all false; and they might 
fairly have applied to the early history of Rome the fine words 
of Milton, so singularly unfortunate in their application to that 
of our own country :— 


* Rémische Geschichte, vol. i. (two parts), Tiibingen, 1853, 
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‘For what though Brutus [/®neas] and the-whole Trojan pretence 
were yielded up; . . . yet those old and inborn names of successive 
kings [and consuls], never any of them to have been real persons, or 
done in their lives at least some part of what hath so long been remem- 
bered, cannot be thought without too strict an incredulity.’ 


The words we have just quoted may serve to remind some of 
our readers that there was once an early history of England, the 
belief in which was as strongly established, and as generally re- 
ceived, in this country as that of the Romans in their own ancient 
annals. The fictitious history of the imaginary line of monarchs, 
from Brute the Trojan to Cassibellaunus and Arviragus, is now 
so utterly forgotten that we are apt to forget likewise that it once 
formed a part of the history which every one read, and every one 
believed. Not only were these romantic fictions repeated by 
successive chroniclers, from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Fabyan 
and Hollinshed ; from the days of Henry II. to those of Elizabeth ; 
not only were they adopted by popular tradition, and incor- 
porated in our literature by Spenser and Shakspeare, but they 
were gravely cited by statesmen, and appealed to as authority in 
national disputes. And the question may, perhaps, suggest it- 
self, whether the long-received traditions of the earliest Roman 
history rest on any better foundation ; whether the annals of 
Tullus Hostilius, and the tales of Coriolanus and Camillus, or 
Tarquin the Proud, may not be as imaginary and unreal as those 
of King Bladud or King Lear. 

Fortunately we are distinctly able to answer this question in 
the negative. Whatever be the amount of fiction that has been 
introduced into the early Roman history, it contains unques- 
tionably an element of truth. Some points, at least, are certain ; 
some few landmarks stand fixed and definite in the midst of the 
shifting mists of antiquity. The capture of Rome by the Gauls 
—one of the most important eras in the history of the city—is 
recorded by Greek writers nearly contemporary with the event, 
and is unquestionably an historical fact. ‘The fall of Veii, a few 
years before, which terminated the long series of wars between 
that city and Rome, is admitted even by Sir G. Lewis to rest 
upon a secure basis of historical evidence. But, again, at a 
period considerably earlier than this, the legislation of the Decem- 
virs was attested by a record of the most unquestionable cha- 
racter—the Twelve Tables of the laws themselves, which were 
preserved by an uninterrupted tradition down to the historical 
period ; which were committed to memory by every schoolboy in 
the days of Cicero, and had undoubtedly been equally familiar 
to every successive generation of young patricians from the time 
they were first promulgated. 1% 
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The same line of argument may be carried still further back. 
Even the period of the seven kings, abounding as it does in 
romantic fictions, which sufficiently display their unhistorical 
character, and forming as it were the very border-land of history 
and mythology, cannot be rejected as wholly fabulous. The fact 
that the original form of government at Rome was monarchical, 
and not republican, is sufficiently proved by two anomalous 
institutions which were preserved in later times: that of a titular 
king, called the King of the Sacrifices (Rex sacrorum or Rex 
sacrificulus), who was still retained for the performance of certain 
sacred rites, which, according to the ancient ritual, none but the 
king could celebrate ; and the analogous case of the Interrex, a 
magistrate whose name and functions were clearly derived from a 
state of things that had passed away. Both cases remind us of 
many legal fictions and processes in our own time, which are 
only intelligible by a reference to those feudal institutions in 
which they had a real meaning, but which they have long sur- 
vived. In like manner a solemn festival, which continued to be 
celebrated down to the days of Augustus, commemorated the 
Regifugium, or anniversary of the expulsion of the kings, and 
thus proved that the change of government was really brought 
about, as it was represented in the traditional history, by a sudden 
and violent revolution. Nor are there wanting some other traces 
of authentic history, even at this earliest period. Laws were 
extant in later days which were referred by tradition to the kings, 
and known as ‘ leges regia ;’ and though there is no conclusive 
evidence that these could be traced back to the time of their 
reputed authors, the tradition certainly seems entitled to credit, 
at least so far as to prove that they were more ancient than the 
laws of the Twelve Tables, and if that was the case there is 
no reason to reject the origin ascribed to thém. 

In some other cases there is no doubt that the original docu- 
ments were themselves preserved. Dionysius refers to the treaty 
concluded by Servius Tullius with the Latins in terms which 
leave no doubt that he had himself seen it ;* the treaty between 
Tarquinius Superbus and the city of Gabii was also preserved in 
the time of Augustus; and Horace refers both to this and a 
similar treaty with the Sabines as among the most ancient speci- 
mens of Latin extant in his time.t There can therefore be no 
reasonable doubt that these were the original treaties, with all 
their peculiarities of language and orthography; and we know 
this still more positively in the case of a record of very little later 





* Dionys., iv. 26. 
Hor. Epist., ii. 1, 24; Dionys., iv. 58. The treaty with the Sabines was 
probably that mentioned in Dionysius, iii. 33, 
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date—the first treaty between Rome and Carthage, which was 
concluded in the very year following the expulsion of the kings ; 
the substance of which is preserved to us by Polybius, an un- 
exceptionable witness, who had himself seen it, and remarks on its 
antiquated language, which was even in his day become obsolete, 
and almost unintelligible.* The treaty of Sp. Cassius with the 
Latins (only a few years later) was unquestionably preserved down 
to the days of Cicero, and had been seen and consulted by the 
great orator himself; though it no longer remained at the time 
when he alludes to it. Another treaty with Ardea, in the sixty- 
sixth year of the republic, was still extant in the time of Licinius 
Macer, though it seems to have likewise disappeared before the 
days of Livy.t 

Again, one of the most important events in the history of the 
regal period, the destruction of Alba—the reputed parent of 
Rome itself, and for a long period the chief city of the Latin 
people—rests also on evidence of much the same nature as that 
of Veii. Though the city itself was destroyed, its temples were 
preserved ; and that of Vesta, which still existed in the days of 
Domitian, § was designated by sacerdotal tradition—one of the 
most permanent of all authorities—as the parent of the worship 
of the same goddess at Rome. The name of the Alban territory 
(‘ Albanus ager’) was retained (as in many similar cases) by the 
district which had belonged to the city, though the latter had 
ceased to exist; and the family traditions of many of the most 
ancient patrician houses at Rome concurred in tracing their 
descent to the more ancient city of Alba.|| 

The proofs we have already cited are sufficient to show that 
the Roman history, even for the three first centuries of its exist- 
ence, cannot be rejected as a mere creation of fiction or popular 
legend. And every candid reasoner must admit that the exist- 
ence of a few such cases, transmitted to us as they have been in 





* Polyb., iii. 22. t Cic., pro Balb., 23; Liv., ii. 33. 

+ Liv., iv. 7. § Juvenal, Sat. iv. 61. 

| Sir G, Lewis, indeed, appears to look upon the very existence of Alba as 
questionable, an excess of scepticism which we confess ourselves at a loss to 
understand. The remark of Dr. Schwegler, one of the most sceptical of the 
German school, appears to us perfectly just —‘ The destruction of Alba Longa, 
and the emigration of the Albans to Rome, are beyond all doubt historical facts ; 
but the manner in which these two events are connected with Tullus Hostilius is 
in all probability fictitious.’—( Rimische Geschichte, vol. i. p. 580.) No one, we 
presume, will at the present day contend for the historical truth of the combat of 
the Horatii and Curiatii, or the story of Mettius Fuffetius; but these incidents 
are not more obviously fictitious than the circumstances associated in the received 
history with the fall of Veii—the swelling of the Lacus Albanus, and the capture 
of the city by a mine at the very moment of a sacrifice which was to be decisive 
of its fate. In both cases the main fact is historical, though it has been dressed 
up with romantic details from other sources. 
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great measure casually, raises a reasonable presumption that 
others would be found, were our acquaintance with the historical _ 
literature of Rome more complete. If we find, for instance, that 
the treaty with Ardea, though seen by Licinius Macer, a con- 
temporary of Sylla, was no longer forthcoming in the time of 
Livy, it seems a probable inference that other ancient documents 
and records were consulted by the elder historian (who seems to 
have had a strong turn for antiquarian investigations) which were 
no longer accessible to his successor, or at least were not, in fact, 
consulted by him. Again, the treaty with Carthage, so distinctly 
described by Polybius, is not noticed by any later writer; and 
the conclusion seems irresistible that the original was no longer 
in existence in the days of Livy and Dionysius. But if a docu- 
ment of such importance had been allowed to perish between the 
days of Scipio and those of Augustus, how many more may have 
shared the same fate? And how many others that had already 
disappeared in the time of Polybius may nevertheless have been 
accessible to the earliest Roman annalists, or to those from whom 
they derived their information ? i 

At the same time it must be admitted that such monuments, 
even supposing them to be more numerous than we have any 
ground for really believing them to have been, could have gone 
but little way towards constituting even the most meagre skele- 
ton of the Roman history; much less could they have furnished 
the materials for that history, such as we find it in the glowing 
narrative of Livy, or. the pragmatical details of Dionysius. What 
then were the materials out of which that history was actually 
composed ? What were the authorities which enabled the his- 
torians of the days of Augustus, or the earlier annalists upon 
whom they relied, to weave an historical narrative which appears 
at the first glance at once so copious and so consistent? It is 
upon this question that all inquiries into the early history of 
Rome really depend. The nature and value of those authorities 
must determine at once the credibility of the history, and the 
kind of criticism which we are at liberty to apply to it. 

The merit of being the first to see clearly this principle, and 
investigate critically the sources of the early history of Rome, 
unquestionably belongs to Beaufort. The same inquiry was fol- 
lowed up by Niebuhr, with his characteristic originality as well 
as industry, and his views—often rather hinted at than stated in 
his larger ‘ History ’—are given in a connected form in the intro- 
ductory series of his Lectures. But no one has entered into this 
investigation with the same method and clearness,—no one has 
brought together the various authorities that bear upon it ina 
form so complete and satisfactory as Sir G. Lewis. We are the 
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more desirous to express our strong sense of the merits of this 
_ part of his work, and of the great obligations that he has hereby 
conferred on the student of Roman history, because we feel our- 
selves compelled to differ from him to a considerable extent in 
his conclusions, and shall have occasion to combat several of the 
inferences which he has drawn from the materials that he has so 
ably brought together. 

It is admitted on all hands that the earliest Roman historians 
were Fabius Pictor and Cincius Alimentus, both of whom were 
contemporary with the Second Punic War, and therefore did not 
begin to write till more than five centuries after the foundation of 
the city (according to the received chronology), and more than 
two centuries and a half after the commencement of the Republic. 
It is evident that for such a period as this mere oral tradition 
could be of little value. At the present day we are so accus- 
tomed to have everything that takes place not only recorded in 
writing, but multiplied and disseminated by printing, and to 
gather even our first childish notions of history from printed books, 
that it is very difficult to transport ourselves in imagination to a 
different state of things, and picture to ourselves what can be 
done by unassisted tradition. But if we suppose aman of middle 
age at the present time attempting to compose a history of the 
past, solely from oral sources, it may fairly be assumed that he 
would have great difficulty in going back much more than a 
century. The events of the last great war and the struggles of 
the French Revolution are still fresh in the memories of many per- 
sons now living: and those of the American War—though already 
separated from us by a great gulf, for they belong to a generation 
that has past away, and have now few or no living witnesses—are 
still but one step removed from us, and we have no doubt that a 
narrative of them, substantially correct, though unavoidably de- 
fective in many points of detail, and probably erroneous in others, 
might be gathered from oral tradition alone. The same thing 
may be granted—though with increased allowance for the pro- 
babilities of error from the increased distance of time—for the wars 
and administration of Lord Chatham, and even for the rebellion 
of 1745, a striking event which exercised so important and 
enduring an influence over the fortunes of those concerned and 
their families, that all its principal outlines and many of its 
details would be carefully preserved, at least by the descendants 
of those that were ‘out in the 45.’ But what sort of history 
should we be able to form of the comparatively uneventful period 
that preceded it? of the long administration of Walpole and his 
party struggles with Pulteney, or the political contests that agitated 
the last yearsof Queen Anne? The name of Marlborough would, 
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no doubt, have been preserved to us, and his fame as a general ; 
probably also the names of his most celebrated battles : but who 
would be able to trace the plan of his campaigns, or account for 
the masterly movement that carried him from the Netherlands to 
Bavaria, and prepared his victory at Blenheim ? 

We need not pursue this subject further; for it must, we think, 
be universally admitted, that oral tradition, alone and unsupported, 
would afford a very insufficient basis for history, after an interval 
of little more than acentury. Not but that some leading facts, 
some striking events, would be perpetuated by mere tradition 
for a much longer period. Special circumstances (as Sir G. 
Lewis himself admits) will give to particular events a more 
lasting hold on the popular memory. He cites as an instance of 
this the attempt of Cylon, in the Athenian history, which created 
an hereditary curse in the powerful family of the Alcmzonide, 
and thus tended to perpetuate the recollection of the event in 
which it had originated. In like manner—to take a more familiar 
illustration from our own history—the rebellion of 1745 would 
not only revive and refresh the recollections of that of 1715, but 
the increased sufferings of the Jacobite party would keep alive 
in the breasts of the numerous exiles the memory of that revolu- 
tion which had been the beginning of all their misfortunes. Even 
if the ‘glorious revolution’ of 1688 could have faded from the 
memory of the great Whig families, who owed to it a long period 
of ascendancy, it could never have been forgotten by the unhappy 
refugees, to whom it was the source of poverty and degradation. 

Let us now apply this criterion to Roman history. The exact 
time at which Fabius Pictor, the earliest Roman historian, or 
rather annalist—for it may well be doubted whether he deserved 
the former name—commenced his history, is unknown to us; but 
we know that he served in the war with the Gauls in s.c. 225, 
and that a few years later he was selected as one of the deputies 
sent to consult the oracle at Delphi after the battle of Canne. 
We can hardly doubt that a man chosen for an honorary embassy 
of this nature must have been of mature age and of some distinc- 
tion in the state. Hence he may very well have been contem- 
porary with the whole of the First Punic war, and at all events 
must have grown up in the midst of those who had themselves 
taken an active part in that long protracted contest. His account, 
therefore, of that war, as well as of the still greater struggle with 
Hannibal, though disfigured, as we are told they were,* by national 
partiality, would certainly be entitled to claim the authority of 
contemporary history. The war with Pyrrhus, the first in which 
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the Romans came in contact with any power beyond the confines 
of Italy, would still be as fresh in the memory of the older gene- 
ration then living as that of the French Revolution in our own 
day. The Samnite wars which preceded it, and extend back 
with but short intervals over a space of above sixty years, would 
still be remembered in their general outlines, and many, at least, 
of their details, The great disaster at the Caudine Forks, for 
instance, was separated from the time of Fabius by an interval 
- somewhat shorter than that which has now elapsed since the 
rebellion of 1745. And the great war with the Latins—unques- 
tionably one of the chief turning-points in the history of Rome— 
was only twenty years earlier, But that war was already removed 
by another interval of half a century from the capture of Rome by 
the Gauls; so that this last memorable event was already, at least, 
as distant from the days of Fabius as the revolution of 1688 is from 
our own. Still it may fairly be admitted that for the whole of 
this period something like a connected history would probably be 
preserved, even by tradition alone; a narrative, as Sir G. Lewis 
expresses it, ‘correct in its general substance, though erroneous in 
many single facts.’ 

And this is very much the character of the history that is 
actually preserved to us for the period in question. The war 
with Pyrrhus, though grievously disfigured by national parti- 
ality, is undoubtedly as historical in its general outlines as that 
with Hannibal. The wars with the Samnites are full of discre- 
pancies and difficulties in detail, arising probably at least as 
much from national vanity, which sought to disguise defeats and 
disasters, as from the mere uncertainty of transmission; but 
there is nothing inconsistent with the supposition that the general 
outline of them is historically authentic. The great war with 
the Latins, from the close connexion of that people with Rome, 
would naturally be better preserved and more carefully remem- 
bered, and, in fact, we find no portion of the history of this 
century which bears a more purely historical character, Even 
the romantic incidents of the execution by T. Manlius of his 
son, and the self-devotion of Decius, are admitted by Sir G. 
Lewis himself to be events which cannot be reasonably doubted. 
As we go further back, indeed, and recede more and more from 
the broad daylight of history, we find difficulties and uncer- 
tainties multiplying upon us. The disputes between the two 
orders, and the anarchy resulting from them, seem to have deranged 
the regular succession of the magistrates, and thus thrown the chro- 
nology into great confusion ; while the successive irruptions of 
the Gauls, and the wars to which they gave rise, became a favourite 
field for romantic and poetical legends. - 
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We have hitherto been assuming that the history of this period. 
had to be gathered by the first Roman historians from oral 
tradition alone. But we are not, in fact, compelled to make any 
such supposition. The presumption is the other way. There is no 
reason to suppose that in the fifth century of the city the use of 
writing was either unknown or rare, and it is impossible to conceive 
but that some records at least of the names of the consuls and 
dictators, the triumphs that they celebrated, and the other most 
important public events, would be preserved by this means, There 
is, indeed, no reason why the register or chronicle known as the 
Annales Maximi, which was kept from year to year by the Pontifex 
Maximus, should not have been preserved for the whole of the 
period in question. These were certainly more ancient than the 
annals of Fabius and Cincius, and there is nothing to render it 
improbable that they really went back as far as the Gaulish war. 
The very arguments which (as we shall presently see) appear to 
disprove their existence before that time must be admitted to be 
in favour of their preservation in an authentic shape after the 
same period.* Moreover, the custom of inscribing treaties, 
laws, and other public documents on tables or columns of stone 
and brass, would give a great perpetuity as well as publicity to 
all such monuments; and we have no account of any great con- 
flagration or catastrophe, after the burning of the city by the 
Gauls, which could have caused any general destruction of these 
records. 

But it is precisely at this point—just when we have already 
reached the extreme verge of the period for which we can fairly 
assume the existence of something like an historical tradition— 
that a great break occurs. Few writers, indeed, have stated this 
more strongly than Livy himself, and it is remarkable how en- 
tirely those modern historians who profess the most unbounded 
reverence for his authority have forgotten the warning words with 
which he opens his sixth book :— 


‘Ihave set forth (he writes) in my first five books, the events of the 
Roman history from the foundation of the city to its capture, their wars 
abroad and their seditions at home: things both obscure from their too 
great antiquity, like objects which can be hardly discerned from their 
remote distance, and because during that period writing was little and 
rarely used, by which alone the memory of events can be preserved 





* Sir G. Lewis, indeed, lays much stress upon the fact, that the records of 
tee, so frequently found in the later books of Livy, and evidently derived 
rom some official source, do not make their appearance before the end of the 
first decad. But this argument seems to us to prove no more than that the copy 
consulted by Livy (if, indeed, he consulted the originals at all, which may well 
be doubted) reached no further back. It certainly does not exclude the supposition 
that they were extant for a much earlier period, in the days of Fabius or Cato. . 
wit 
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with accuracy ; and moreover, such memorials as did exist in the pon- 
tifical commentaries and other public and private records, for the most 
part perished in the conflagration of the city.’ 


He then proceeds to contrast this character of the early history 
with its more certain and authentic foundation for the succeeding 
periods. It may appear strange to some of our readers that so 
remarkable a passage should have been overlooked or tacitly 
ignored by many modern writers. But perhaps they will think 
it stranger still that its authority is disputed by none more 
strongly than by Niebuhr himself. There cannot be a stronger 
proof how completely the tendency of his speculations is mis- 
taken by those who consider them to have solely, or even 
principally, a negative character. In one passage he asserts, 
with characteristic confidence, that this statement of Livy 
‘is only half correct, or rather altogether false, and gives us 
quite an erroneous idea of the early history.’* We entirely 
concur with Sir G. Lewis in thinking that the testimony of 
Livy on such a point—which is moreover confirmed by other 
and independent authorities—is worthy of the highest respect, 
and could only be overthrown by that of which we are wholly 
destitute—direct proof of the contrary. At the same time 
we must be careful not to press his authority too far. Livy 
does not say (what Niebuhr represents him as saying) that 
there were no written records of the period before the inva- 
sion of the Gauls, nor that all such as might have once existed 
perished in that catastrophe. His words are not even inconsistent 
with the supposition that there might be preserved from a much 
earlier time some scanty and meagre chronicle, such as we may 
suppose the Pontifical Annals to have been, not unlike the 
earliest chronicles of the middle ages, or those which recorded 
the last expiring struggles of the Western Empire. It is almost 
certain that the series of these annals which was familiar to 
Cicero, and which he has characterized in the brief but express- 
ive phrase, that ‘nothing can be more jejune,’ commenced with 
the very earliest period of the city, probably with its actual 
foundation. It is certain also that the mode in which they were 
kept—the Pontifex Maximus himself writing on a whitened 
board the principal events of the year, together with the names 
of its chief magistrates—clearly indicates that the custom derived 
its origin from a remote antiquity. However scanty and imper- 
fect such a record might have been, it would still be of ines- 
timable value, as giving a fixity to the floating mass of popular 
traditions, and securing at least a skeleton of truth, whatever 
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might be the character of the external covering in which it was 
enveloped, 

Unfortunately the prospect of any such resource disappears 
on a closer examination. There are the strongest reasons for 
believing that the original annals of the Pontiffs—supposing 
them to have been really kept from a very early period— 
perished in the burning of the city, and that those which bore 
their name in the time of Cicero were in fact a later compilation. 
In the first place, it is almost incredible that if there had been 
such a remarkable exception to the general loss of historical 
documents at that period, it should not have been noticed by 
Livy. Moreover, it is highly probable that when he speaks of 
the ‘ Pontifical Commentaries’ as having perished on that occa- 
sion, he means to include under that designation the records in 
question, which are variously called the Annales Maximi and 
Annales Pontificum, Again, the existence of such an authentic 
and contemporary register as these annals would have been, had 
they been preserved in their integrity, would have been decisive 
of the chronological discrepancies and difficulties so repeatedly 
noticed by Livy himself, and still more strongly by an author 
named Clodius, cited by Plutarch, wlio is probably the same 
with the well-known annalist Claudius Quadrigarius.* This 
writer, indeed, expressly asserted that the old registers had 
perished at the burning of the city, and that those existing in his 
time were the fabrication of a subsequent age. It is remarkable, 
also, that Licinius Macer, who seems to have taken more pains 
than any other annalist to investigate these questions, and is 
repeatedly appealed to by Livy, refers for the names of the 
consuls not to the pontifical registers which, if extant and 
genuine, would have been conclusive on the subjects, but to 
certain linen rolls (lintet libri) which were preserved in the 
temple of Juno Moneta, one of those which, from its situation 
on the Capitoline hill, must have escaped the Gaulish confla- 
gration. 

Another argument, on which great stress has deservedly been 
laid by Niebuhr as well as by Sir G. Lewis, is derived from a 
passage of Cicero,t in which he tells us that an eclipse of the 
sun was recorded in the Annales Maximi, as well as by Ennius, 
as occurring in the year of Rome 350, and that the other eclipses 
had been calculated back from thence as far as the one which 
accompanied the death of Romulus. This statement seems 
clearly to imply that there was no authentic contemporary record 
of any earlier eclipse. Bu if there was one thing more than 
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another that the Pontifical Annals made a point of recording 
it was this very class of phenomena. Cato, indeed, complained 
that they contained little else.* The inference would appear to 
be conclusive that these annals did not exist in an authentic form 
for the earliest periods. 

But if we are compelled to give up the existence of even the 
most scanty and meagre contemporary chronicle, it may well be 
asked, what authority could there be for the first three centuries 
and a half of the Roman history? Unassisted tradition could 
certainly have done little for so long a period; and we have 
already seen that even the close of that period was already far 
removed from the days of Fabius and Cincius, the first whom 
we know to have committed those traditions to writing. And 
yet there is a general consistency in the broad outlines of the 
received history, so soon as we have eliminated from them the 
obviously poetical and romantic element, which carries to our 
minds the conviction that they must be founded on a basis of 
truth. This is apparent even in the histories of the wars of the 
infant republic, although it is there that the romantic and ficti- 
tious element most strongly prevails ; but far more strongly is it 
marked in the internal history of the commonwealth, and the 
records of the gradual development of its constitution. As this 
is by far the most important part of the early history of Rome, 
it is fortunately also by far the most satisfactory; and we must 
express our conviction—wholly unshaken by the numerous in- 
stances brought forward by Sir G. Lewis, of discrepancies in 
points of detail—that such a consistent and intelligible outline 
of constitutional history could never be the result of mere un- 
supported popular tradition.t 

he fact was, we believe, that such tradition was not unsup- 
te There were numerous causes in the framework of 
oman society which essentially contributed to give fixity and 


stability to what would otherwise have been vague and fiuctu- 
ating. Foremost among these we must place that strong attach- 
ment to forms and precedents, which was even more marked in 
the Roman character than it is in our own, and would cause the 
rituals and formularies, the ceremonies and observances, which 
were inseparably bound up with their political as well as reli- 
gious institutions, to be transmitted with superstitious care 





* Non enim rubeo scribere, quod in tabula apud pontificem maximum est, 
quoties annona cara, quoties lune aut solis lumini caligo aut quid obstiterit.—Cato 
ap. Aul, Gellium, ii, 28. 

+ We observe with pleasure that Dr. Liddell, in his recently published ‘ History 
of Rome,’ which we fad not read when the above paragraph was written, has 
— to a similar conclusion with regard to the authenticity of the constitutional 
traditions, 
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through successive generations. Even in the days of Cicero a 
standard was set up on the hill of the Janiculum, whenever the 
people was assembled in the Campus Martius ; and the assembly 
was broken up if the standard was torn down, because that had 
been the signal of the approach of an enemy, when the frontier 
of Rome had been within a few miles of the Tiber, instead of on 
the Rhine or the Euphrates. A people so studious to perpetuate 
old usages would scarcely fail to preserve some account of the 
events in which they originated, and which gave them their sig- 
nificance ; nor would the haughty patrician families, who had once 
monopolized the whole power in the state, be disposed to forget, 
any more than to forgive, the successive steps by which it was 
wrung piecemeal from their reluctant grasp. 

Many other circumstances combined to render the same fami- 
lies the natural depositaries of a traditional history very different 
from what might otherwise have existed. There is, as we have 
already observed, a great probability that, though the authentic 
series of the Pontifical Annals was not preserved without interrup- 
tion, the custom itself was derived from a very early period ; and 
the Pontifex Maximus was, in the first ages of the republic, always 
of necessity a patrician, while the choice was practically limited to 
a few great families. ‘These would undoubtedly preserve in their 
memory: a very considerable portion of the contents of documents 
of such public interest, and of which they were the privileged 
authors and sole depositaries. Thus, even if the Tables them- 
selves perished in the Gaulish conflagration (as we have seen 
reason to think probable), a great part of their contents would 
be preserved, and might easily be supplied and restored after 
the catastrophe. Nor is it credible that a people so attached to 
ancient precedents, and who were in the habit in all ages of 
heading their treaties and other public documents with the 
names of the consuls, should not have preserved some record at 
least of the names and succession of these magistrates, as well as 
of the triumphs they had celebrated—that crowning glory of the 
Roman pride and ambition.* 

But besides these, the same families would undoubtedly 
possess a large body of traditions of their own, which would be 
by no means without historical valae. Even in modern times, 
family traditions, however liable to be disfigured by partiality, 





* It is probable that this was very much the character of the ‘lintei libri,’ 
already noticed ; but we do not know with certainty at what time they were com- 
posed. The ‘ Fasti Triumphales’ and ‘ Consulares,’ now extant, are undoubtedly 
a late compilation, and hardly entitled to more authority than Livy or Dionysius, 
though apparently (like the annalistic notices in Diodorus) derived from inde- 
pendent sources. 
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have a remarkable character of permanence ; and this must have 
been far more strongly the case with the Roman Gentes, which 
had often their own peculiar sacred rites, and many other tradi- 
tional peculiarities, which were handed down from generation to 
generation. Nor have we any reason to assume that such tra- 
ditions were transmitted purely by oral delivery ; and there are 
at least some reasons which would lead to a different conclusion. 
It was. a custom universal in later times with all noble families 
to adorn the halls of their houses with the portraits or busts of 
their ancestors; and though we do not know how early this 
custom originated, there is one circumstance which seems, like 
the whitened board of the Pontiffs, to derive it from a remote 
antiquity. ‘The images were of waz—not of stone or marble, or 
even of terra-cotta, though the use of this last material for sta- 
tuary was certainly known at Rome, as well as in Etruria, from a 
very early period, These images were accompanied, as we are 
expressly told, by inscriptions, not only recording the names of 
those whom they represented, but commemorating their exploits 
—inscriptions probably brief and simple enough, not unlike 
those which still exist upon the tombs of the Scipios, but which 
would serve to perpetuate the memory of the magistracies they 
had borne, and the exploits they had performed. Nor can we 
doubt that every noble scion of the house of the Fabii or 
Quinctii could repeat by heart the whole list of these ancestral 
inscriptions. The custom of delivering funeral orations on the 
death of each distinguished member of a family, which not only 
recounted the virtues and exploits of the deceased, but recapitu- 
lated those of his ancestors, must have tended to the same result, 
and served to revive and perpetuate through each succeeding 
generation the memorials of the family. And though these ora- 
tions very probably were not in early times committed to writing, 
their substance would undoubtedly be transmitted from father to 
son, and they would thus have become valuable auxiliaries in con- 
solidating and fixing the traditionary history. 

Unfortunately this last class of authorities would be wanting 
for the period which preceded the commonwealth ; and it must 
be admitted that when, in tracing back the stream of Roman 
history, we arrive at the periéd of the regal government, the traces 
of anything that has even a semblance of historical character be- 
come very few and very faint. The chronology of the whole period 
has long been shown to be wholly arbitrary and fictitious: and 
this in itself negatives the supposition of any contemporary 
record, or even any connected tradition that could supply its place. 
The received history of the kings of Rome bears indeed the 


appearance, on a somewhat closer scrutiny, of a string of de- 
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tached legends, strung together into a semblance of chronological 
sequence, but obviously derived from very different sources. 
Some. of them have a purely romantic and poetical aspect ; others 
bear the obvious character of what have been called etiological 
legends—stories invented to account for the derivation of names, 
or the origin of customs, the true significance of which was for- 
gotten. Many of them again are clearly sacerdotal traditions, 
preserved by the different sacerdotal bodies, and subsequently 
mtroduced into the annals as historical events. Yet some few 
points even here are historical—at least the main fact is in 
all probability true, as in the case of the destruction of Alba, 
though the circumstances and the date are alike uncertain. 
The wars‘ of Romulus with Tatius, for instance, are obviously 
fabulous in their present form; but the introduction of a Sa- 
bine element into the Roman nationality, and its combination 
with the Latin one, is a fact which cannot be doubted, and the 
influence of which may be traced through a great part of the 
Roman customs and institutions. In like manner the conquest 
of Antemne and Cenina by Romulus, and that of Politorium, 
and other Latin towns, by Ancus Marcius, cannot be received as 
positive historical facts to which we can assign their definite 
place in history ; but it is nevertheless certain that these and 
other small towns in the neighbourhood of Rome had been re- 
duced under the dominion of the rising city before the period 
when it threw off the kingly form of government. ‘The treaty 
with Carthage, already adverted to as a document of undoubted 
authenticity, sufficiently proves that before the close of the 
monarchy the Roman state had really risen to a position of no 
inconsiderable power, and that the traditional greatness of the 
Tarquins was no mere fiction of the popular fancy. 

The result of the preceding inquiry appears to us to be, that, 
though we have no proof of the existence of any contemporaryrecord 
for the period preceding the burning of the city, yet there must 
have existed, at least from the beginning of the commonwealth, 
many sources from which a tolerably authentic narrative, correct 
in its broad and general outlines, however defective in its details, 
could be put together. Many of the records which perished on 
that occasion were of a class which could easily be preserved in 
the memory, and probably were in fact so preserved, until they 
were at a later period again committed to writing. And if it 
was attempted, as appears to us most probable—at a time not 
long after the catastrophe, or at all events long before the 
days of Fabius and Cincius—to put together such a chronicle 
as might replace the earlier series of the Annales Maximi, 
there would not be wanting the materials for such a work. No 
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doubt these materials would be far from possessing either the 
completeness or the authenticity of a genuine contemporary 
chronicle, but they would be in the main substantially true: and 
a body of annals so composed would bear very much the same 
relation to the later annals that the earlier portions of the 
Saxon Chronicle do to the latter parts of the same document. 
We do not know from what materials or at what time the former 
were compiled, though there is good reason to assume that they 
are not, like the later portions, a really contemporary record ; 
but we do not on that account reject them altogether as fabulous. 
Hengist and Horsa may be, and indeed very probably are, mere 
mythical personages, like Romulus and Remus; but the Saxon 
conquest of England is not the less an historical fact; and the 
occurrence of this mythical element at their commencement 
cannot be reasonably assumed as vitiating all the subsequent 
annals of the Heptarchy. Their authority has been generally 
admitted by all our historians, and whether they are founded on 
earlier chronicles which have now disappeared, or rest mainly on 
the basis of popular tradition, there is no reason to doubt the sub- 
stantial correctness of their meagre and scanty narrative. 

But, it may reasonably be objected, this is not the charac- 
ter of the early Roman history. So far from being meagre or 
scanty, the narrative is full and copious in the extreme. It is 
related with circumstantial minuteness, with a richness of detail, 
and above all with an abundance of personal anecdote and traits 
of individual character that remind us rather of historical ro- 
mance than of meagre annals; they resemble rather Xenophon’s 
‘Cyropedia’ or Walter Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe’ than the Saxon Chronicle. 
From whence could all these details have been derived? The 
answer given by Niebuhr, and generally adopted by subsequent 
writers is—from popular poetry. Hardly any of Niebuhr’s dis- 
coveries—if such it may be called—have attracted more attention 
than this. In this country it has acquired especial prominence from 
the manner in which it was turned to account by Mr. Macaulay 
in his spirited lays of Ancient Rome, as well as from the 
clearness and ability with which the theory is set forth in the 
preface to that charming volume. It has been extensively adopted 
and applied, especially by German writers, to the early history 
of other countries. On the other hand, it has been laid hold of by 
the detractors of Niebuhr as the ground of a most unjust charge 
of plagiarism, because the same idea had already been suggested 
more than a century and a half before by Perizonius—a fact 
which had been so completely forgotten that it would probably 
have remained unknown to all his detractors had not Niebuhr 
himself, with his wonted candour, brought it to light. os G. 
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Lewis, on the contrary, as well as the most recent German 
historian, Dr. Schwegler, reject altogether the supposed dis- 
covery, and refuse to admit the poetic element among the ingre- 
dients of the early Roman history. But we cannot discover that 
either the one or the other has brought forward any new arguments 
against the theory, or has weakened the force of the strong pre- 
sumption inits favour. Sir G. Lewis, indeed, has not even noticed 
the striking analogy of the instances produced by Mr. Macaulay ; 
from the Spanish history of Mariana—an author frequently styled 
the Spanish Livy—who has reproduced as history without the 
slightest suspicion the substance of the old ballad of the Cid; 
as well as that of the amours of Edgar with Elfleda, which are 
narrated with equal confidence by Hume, though they rest only 
on the authority of popular ballads. 

Sir G. Lewis may indeed object—and this is in fact the sub- 
stance of his objection to the whole theory—that in these cases 
we have direct evidence that the tales in question were taken 
from such ballads, and that we have no such evidence in the case 
of any of the early Roman legends. But when we consider how 
purely accidental is our knowledge of the sources from which the 
Spanish and English historians in both cases derived their ma- 
terials ; and how easily all trace of them might have disappeared, 
we cannot wonder that we should have no such proof remaining 
in a case where the whole of the early historical literature of the 
country is lost to us. If the works of Fabius and Cincius, of 
Cato and Licinius Macer, had been preserved to us in their in- 
tegrity, and no allusion had been found in them to these early 
poetical sources, the objection, though still far from conclusive, 
would have been entitled to much weight; as it is, it is surely 
unreasonable to require that kind of proof, which, from the nature 
of the case, could scarcely by possibility be still forthcoming. 

The greater part of Sir G. Lewis’s argument is: directed 
against the hypothesis that these lays had been worked up into 
a longer poem, or a kind of popular epic—an addition by no 
means essential to the theory, and which has, we believe, been ac- 
cepted by few of Niebuhr’s followers. Indeed, his own views 
on this subject are by no means clear and consistent. In some 
passages he certainly speaks of the ‘ Lay of the Tarquins’ as a 
great historical poem, ending with the ‘ battle of giants’ at the 
Lake Regillus; and supposes the history of Romulus and the 
war of Tullus Hostilius with Alba to have been each the subject 
of a single poem, necessarily, therefore, of considerable length. 
But he admits also the existence of shorter detached lays, 
in a separate form, as well as of the still earlier lays or 
ballads which formed the foundation of the longer poems. 

Whether 
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Whether these ballads were ever worked up into more extensive 
poems, such as the Nibelungen Lied or the Spanish poem of 
the Cid, before they passed into the hands of the annalists and 
received their final poetic treatment at the bands of Ennius, is a 
question which we have no means of deciding ; but that there once 
existed among the Romans a considerable body of ballad poetry, 
which was still extant in the days of the elder Cato, though its 
loss was already lamented by Cicero, is a fact which appears to 
us established on unquestionable evidence. It was this body of 
popular poetry to which alone Nevius could refer when he 
represented himself as the last of the Roman poets, after whose 
death the Muses would forget how to speak Latin; and which 
must have furnished the materials out of which Ennius con- 
structed the noble poem that was at once adopted by the Romans 
as their national epic. We have no doubt that the almost un- 
bounded popularity enjoyed by this great work, which was 
published no long time after the prose histories of Fabius and 
Cincius, exercised a material influence over the subsequent his- 
tory of Rome, and contributed to perpetuate the poetical charac- 
ter so strongly impressed upon its earlier portions ; but we have 
no doubt also that he was indebted for its numerous poetical 
episodes to the songs of far earlier and ruder minstrels, whose 
rugged strains were forgotten when the more polished hexame- 
ters had banished the rough Saturnian metre. But the care 
with which the poems of Nevius and of Ennius himself were 
cherished and stored up in their memory by the Romans of the 
days of Cicero, and even of Augustus, was doubtless but the re- 
presentative of that with which their ancestors preserved the 
ruder ballads that had been the delight of their still ruder fore- 
fathers. 

If any answer were required to the argument of Dr. Schwegler 
that the Romans were essentially an unpoetical people, we should 
find it sufficient to point to this deep and intense admiration for 
the writings of Naevius and Ennius; but the best answer to this 
charge is to be found in the stories themselves. There they are; 
and their poetical colouring, as well as their poetical merit, is 
unquestionable. We know that they donot owe this character to 
the inventive power of Livy; and it will scarcely be contended 
that they derived it wholly from Ennius. We must therefore 
suppose them to be popular legends narrated in poetical style, at 
a period when literature was yet in its infancy, and polished prose 
writing unknown. The presumption appears to us irresistible 
that they would assume the form of that popular poetry which is 
eommon to all ages and almost all countries. Even at the present 
day, in a very different state of society, and certainly one far 
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more prosaic than that of the rude husbandmen and warriors of 
the infant Roman state—in the midst of the dingy streets and 
smoky chimneys of London or Manchester, not an event occurs 
that is not caught up and celebrated in popular poetry. And 
the very metre employed is often the same with the old Saturnian 
verse, which, rude and irregular.as it was, differed but little, if 
at all, from that which we find in many of our own old ballads 
and nursery rhymes, as well as in the old Spanish poem of the 
Cid and in the heroic lays of modern Greece:* 

We come then to the conclusion that the materials for this 
part of the Roman history were composed, as represented by 
Niebuhr, mainly of two classes. The first, or what may be 
called the prosaic element, was derived from the earliest annals, 
and could have been but a mere chronicle, strictly chronological 
in form, and dry, meagre, and barren of details as such works 
always are; trustworthy in its general outlines, but not always to 
be depended upon, because not really based upon any con- 
temporary record. By the side of this there existed a wholly 
different class of materials, of poetical origin as well as character, 
forming by itself no complete history, and wholly devoid of 
chronology, but comprising all the beautiful legends, and all the 
noble stories which are now inseparably bound up with our 
notions of the earliest Roman history. The two had grown up 
independent of one another ; they had nothing in common ; and 
when later historians attempted to interweave the poetical legends 
with the prosaic chronicle, it was found that they did not fit. It 
was like attempting to find in our own history a definite chrono- 
logical place for the slaughter of Chevy Chace or the exploits of 
Robin Hood. Hence arose chronological difficulties and dis- 
crepancies which are repeatedly alluded to by Livy, who repre- 
sents, far more faithfully than the pragmatical Dionysius, the 
sources from which he derives his materials. 





* Mr. Macaulay appears to us to have apprehended the true nature of the 
Saturnian verse in the admirable preface already quoted; while Sir G. Lewis, 
following too closely the pedantic grammarians of later times, has endeavoured to 
, limit the character of this rude and primitive metre, or rather rhythm, in a 
manner wholly at variance with its origin and usage. The very grammarians 
who give us an account of its structure, admit that,it was difficult to find verses, 
of sufficiently regular construction, to serve as models in the whole poem of 
Nevius. The same thing might be said of the poem of the Cid, the regular 
metre of which is only a longer Saturnian verse, but its irregularities defy,all 
control. But if this was the case with the later and comparatively regular poem 
of Nevius, how much more must it have applied to the ruder and earlier ballads, 
or to those extempore military strains which were the unfailing accompaniment 
of every triumph, from the days of Cincinnatus to those of Julius Cesar (Liv., 
iii, 29; Suet., Cxs., 51). This custom is in itself a sufficient proof, were all 
others wanting, of the aptitude of the Romans for ballad poetry. O 
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One of the most remarkable instances of the juxtaposition, 
without combination, of these-two elements occurs in his second 
book (ii. 19), where we find the events of two successive years 
thus related :— 


‘ Servius Sulpicius and M. Tullius were consuls: nothing took place 
worthy of memory. After them came T. butius and C. Vetusius. 
In their consulship Fidene was besieged ; Crustumeria taken ; Preeneste 
came over from the Latins to the Romans.’ 


We may well remark, as Cicero does of the Pontifical Annals: 
‘Nothing can be more dry.’ But in the very next sentence Livy 
slides off into a totally different style, and proceeds to relate the 
battle of the Lake Regillus, with all its romantic details and its 

rsonal combats of heroes, that remind one, as Sir G. Lewis 
justly observes, of the battles in the Iliad. And after relating all 
these incidents, as circumstantially as Froissart does those of the 
battle of Crecy, and as if they were in like manner derived from 
the immediate testimony of eye-witnesses, he proceeds to tell us, 
a few pages further on, that it was uncertain in what year the 
— was fought, and that many annalists placed it several years 
ater. 

A third class of materials, in some degree intermediate between 
the other two, was that derived from the family traditions and 
funeral orations already adverted to: a source by no means to be 
relied on as authentic, but at the same time of a very different 
character from the purely poetical legends, and certainly not 
altogether to be rejected. Both Cicero and Livy have adverted 
to the effect of these causes in corrupting and falsifying the 
Roman annals, and their influence in this respect is distinctly 
traceable at a much later period; but while their effect would 
be simply injurious where better materials were at hand, they 
would undoubtedly, during the earlier periods, supply to a 
certain extent the deficiency of other authorities. The causes 
which would contribute to give them an unusual degree of 

rmanence and value have been already noticed ; and we cannot 
doubt that they would preserve the memory of many striking 


events which might otherwise have been lost. The slaughter of , 


the Fabii at the Cremera, for instance, was a calamity to the 
great house which it befell that would undoubtedly have been 
preserved by tradition for many generations ; and though there is 
no question that it has been greatly exaggerated, and the circum- 
stances invested with a romantic garb and an heroic colouring, we 
see no reason whatever to question the historical foundation of 
the incident itself. Can any one believe that the massacre of 
Glencoe would have been forgotten by the clan of the Macdonalds 
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even if it had been recorded by no contemporary writers, and 
transmitted by no regular historians ? 

A history based upon such authorities, and put together out of 
such materials as these—passing, moreover, through the hands of 
many successive writers, more or less distinguished for accu- 
racy and conscientiousness, and some of them strikingly deficient 
in both qualities, before it assumed the form in which alone we 
now possess it—is undoubtedly far removed from a complete and 
authentic history. But neither can we admit tiat it is to be dis- 
carded with undistinguishing contempt or unmingled scepticism. 
It appears to us that it is exactly a case for the application of 
criticism: a fair field for the exercise of historical judgment. 
We cannot believe, with Niebuhr, that it is possible to arrive at 
reconstructing a picture of ancient Rome as complete in its 
details, but more trustworthy in its lineaments, than that pre- 
sented to us by Livy; but neither are we prepared, with Sir 
G. Lewis, to apply a sponge to the whole gorgeous composition, 
and wipe out at once the broad original outlines, as well as the 
rich colouring with which they have been overlaid. 

We are very far from being blind to the great defects of Nie- 
buhr’s celebrated work. It is utterly unaccountable to us that 
any one should, after working long and carefully over the same 
ground, as Arnold had done, come to the conclusion that he 
was a safe guide, or that his views were to be accepted with 
the blind reverence of a disciple. Niebuhr undoubtedly pos- 
sessed great qualities—qualities of a far higher order than those 
which enable his German successors to combat his theories. 
Few men ever possessed in a higher degree that most important 
of all qualities for an historian, the power of forming in his own 
mind a living picture of the times that he was considering, and 
viewing the subject before him not merely as an aggregate of 
details, but as an organic whole. Few men, in our times at least, 
have equalled him in the accuracy and extent of his multifarious 
learning; none certainly have surpassed him in that minute 
acquaintance with the whole mass of the surviving Roman 
literature which is the necessary foundation of all researches into 
the history. His wonderful memory, which almost realized the 
fables that are related of the Scaligers or Picus Mirandula, 
enabled him to bring together at any moment all the resources of 
this vast erudition. Every scrap and fragment of a lost historian 
or annalist, preserved by some obscure grammarian, was ready at 
his hand when he wanted it, and was applied and fitted into its 
place with matchless ingenuity. Nor was he ever, as is too often 
the case with many of his countrymen, overwhelmed with his 
own learning. He was no mere school pedant, no book-learned 
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professor whose acquaintance with men and things was confined 
to his own study. He had taken an active part in public affairs, 
and had cc-operated, with characteristic energy, in the struggles 
of the War of Liberation in Germany. His acquaintance with 
the constitutions of modern Europe, and their practical working, 
was at once accurate and profound; and he was able to illustrate 
the institutions of ancient Rome by analogies drawn from those of 
modern England, as well as from the republics of ancient Greece 
or the medizval customs of his native Ditmarsh. 

But the very qualities which constituted the greatness of Nie- 
buhr were the sources also of his defects. The same power of 
imagination which led him to picture so strongly to himself the 
immediate object of his studies, and to blend into one harmonious 
whole all its subordinate details, would sometimes mislead him 
into mistaking for reality the creations of his own fancy. Still 
more often would he put a construction upon his ancient authori- 
ties which they would not fairly bear, or set aside their testimony 
altogether because it interfered with his preconceived notions, 
and marred the symmetry of his design. He saw so clearly the 
picture that he had presented to himself that he could not under- 
stand that any one else would refuse to see it likewise. The con- 
fident tone in which he frequently asserts his own convictions, 
even when based only on far-fetched analogies or uncertain 
inferences, and entitled at the utmost to claim pur assent as 
plausible conjectures, was calculated to impose upon his dis- 
ciples, but has failed, and justly failed, to awe his adversaries 
into submission. Even his memory, powerful as it was, some- 
times failed him; he had learnt to rely upon its strength more 
than it could bear, Still more frequently do we find him attaching 
an undue importance to some obscure passage or fragmentary 
notice, which had been overlooked by preceding writers, in prefer- 
ence to the broader and more distinct, but more familiar statement, 
of some well-known historian.* But several subsequent writers 
have borne testimony to the fact that they have come round, on fuller 
investigation, to his opinions on points where they had at first re- 
gected them ; and one of the ablest of his followers, but at the same 





* All these faults are especially conspicuous in his Lectures, which have been 
published within the last few years by Dr. Isler and Dr. Schmitz. Though con- 
taining many valuable hints and suggestions, and sometimes setting forth his 
views more clearly and distinctly than he has done in his larger history, we 
eannot think these lectures are calculated to advance the reputation of Niebubr. 
They are frequently careless and inaccurate, and often contain crude and im- 
perfect views, which we have no doubt he would himself have rejected on maturer 
consideration. It must, however, in justice to Niebuhr, be added, that they were 
never prepared or designed by him for publication. They were delivered, we 
believe, in all cases extempore, and were never reduced to writing by himself at 
all, being now published only from the copybooks of his pupils. 
y time 
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time one of the severest of his critics, has observed that Nie- 
buhr’s views often appear on a first aspect arbitrary and un- 
founded, only because he was himself led to them by a kind of 
historical intuition, and neglected to fortify them by the necessary 
proofs and arguments which were required by others, though he 
himself did not feel the want of them.* 

But while we are fully ready to admit the defects of Niebuhr’s 
investigations, and to allow that he was often led away by his 
ardent and enthusiastic character beyond the just bounds of his- 
torical criticism, we are far from concurring with Sir G. Lewis 
in his sweeping condemnation of the principles and method that 
he pursued. Believing as we do, and as even Sir G. Lewis is pre- 
pared to admit (though in a much less degree), the existence of 
an historical element in the received accounts of the early ages of 
Rome, we cannot consent to abandon altogether the attempt to 
distinguish and recover the thread of truth that runs through the 
tangled web of traditions and legends. It is true that we may 
have no fixed criterion, no unerring guide ; but we cannot admit 
that we are therefore to be debarred from the exercise of that 
discriminating judgment which is the foundation of all historical 
criticism. We know that the received history is not a mere 
fiction, like the romances of Geoffrey of Monmouth, or Arch- 
bishop Turpin. We know also that it is not a mere poetical 
aggregate of heroical and mythological legends, like the wars of 
Thebes or Troy ; and we have already given the reasons which ap- 
pear to us to prove that it was not based, as Sir G. Lewis assumes, 
upon a mere vague and floating mass of popular traditions. Under 
these circumstances, it appears to us that the attempt to separate 
the truth from that which is fictitious; the poetical from the his- 
torical ; the leading facts, which are intrinsically probable, and 
were likely from their nature or circumstances to be perpetuated 
by a trustworthy tradition, from those accessories and details 
which could scarcely be so preserved, is by no means the arbi- 
trary and unphilosophical process which it is considered by Sir 
G. Lewis. He objects, indeed, to the assumption by Niebuhr 
and his followers of what they have called a power of historical 
intuition. The phrase is, perhaps, objectionable; and the right 
has undoubtedly been exercised both by Niebuhr and many of 
his successors with a boldness and laxity which cannot be justi- 
fied. But within reasonable limits, it is not only useful but 
necessary to the historian; and, indeed, we do not understand 
how anything like historical criticism can exist without it. When 
Sir G. Lewis himself pronounces the execution of T. Manlius by 





* Schwegler, Rémische Geschichte, vol. i. p. 147. 
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his father to be an event calculated to make a deep impression 
on the popular mind, and that therefore ‘no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained of its historical basis ;’ still more when he adds 
that the devotion of Decius is doubtless equally historical, not- 
withstanding the strangeness of the superstition that dictated it, 
he is, in fact, exercising just the same right of arbitrary judg- 
ment which he denies to Niebuhr. We entirely agree with Sir 
G. Lewis in the judgment he has here pronounced. His view 
appears to us sound, and his reasons satisfactory. But we should 
say the same of many of Niebuhr’s conclusions, which he, on 
the contrary, rejects as arbitrary and unfounded. We cannot 
understand by what right he pronounces the siege and fall of 
Veii to be ‘facts which cannot be reasonably doubted,’ though 
the circumstances which are related in connexion with them 
‘bear throughout a legendary character,’ which might not be 
equally claimed by Niebuhr or Schwegler, in regard to the de- 
struction of Alba. Again, the capture of Rome by the Gauls, 
an event universally admitted to be historical, is related by ancient 
writers with much diversity of detail, and dressed up with many 
incidents undoubtedly fictitious. Yet these are the very grounds 
on which Sir G. Lewis rejects many leading events in the earlier 
history, as devoid of an historical foundation. 

A very large part of his book is, indeed, occupied with a 
detailed and minute examination of the accounts given by Livy, 
Dionysius, and other authors, of the same events, with a view to 
show that there are such discrepancies in the details, such varia- 
tions in the narrative, that no credit can be attached to any of 
them, and we have, therefore, no assurance of the truth even of 
the main facts. It was hardly necessary to enter into all this 
detail to prove the fact, familiar to every scholar, of the existence 
of these discrepancies. But we altogether demur to the conclu- 
sion which he has drawn from them. Discrepancies in details 
are no doubt fatal to the credit of witnesses who speak from per- 
sonal knowledge and ocular observation ; but the case is surely 
otherwise, not only with historical traditions but even in regard 
to contemporary events, where they are transmitted through many 
different channels. It is a judicious remark of Paley that ‘ the usual 
character of human testimony is substantial truth under circum- 
stantial variety.’ So far from being disposed to reject such 
important facts in the early history of the Republic as the Seces- 
sion of the Plebs to the Sacred Mount, or the execution of 
Sp. Cassius, on account of variations in the circumstances with 
which they were related, these very variations appear to us rather 
to confirm the main facts to which they refer, as showing that the 
accounts were derived from different and independent we 
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Both facts were emphatically such as to fulfil Sir G. Lewis’s own 
test of credibility, as ‘events calculated to make a deep impres- 
sion on the popular mind:’ the one as inseparably connected with 
the institution of the tribunes of the people, so long their only 
safeguard against the oppression of the patricians ; the other as 
the tragical end of the first man of noble birth who had dared 
to advocate the cause of the plebeians by proposing an agrarian 
law. 

It is true that in both cases there are material differences in re- 
gard to the circumstances that accompanied them ; and there seem 
to have been, at least, two different versions of the traditions con- 
nected with them. But if such discrepancies are to be admitted 
as overthrowing all belief in the main facts, we must at once 
reject a large part of the later as well as the earlier history of 
Rome. There were two different versions of the history of Han- 
nibal’s march upon Rome current in the time of Livy, and he 
himself declines to decide between them. But, as he justly 
observes, the fact of the march itself could not be doubted.* And 
yet such discrepancies are far more startling in the narrative of 
events that were recorded by contemporary history than where 
they were not. The absurdities and contradictions in Livy’s nar- 
rative of the campaigns in Spain during the Second Punic War, 
were long ago pointed out by Sir Walter Raleigh ;{ and it is 
certain that we can no more restore the details of those campaigns 
than we can those of the wars with the Samnites or the Volscians. 
But we do not on that account reject altogether the history of 
the war in Spain, or refuse to believe the death of the two 
Scipios or the victories of Hasdrubal. If again we take up the 
history of the Social War, the most desperate struggle which 
Rome ever encountered and the most important turning-point 
in her whole history, we shall find as much difficulty in arriving 
at a satisfactory knowledge of its progress and vicissitudes as in 
the case of the war with the Latins, two centuries and a half 
before. The Social War itself is as undoubtedly historical as the 
wars of the French Revolution, and its events were as familiar 
to all men in the days of Cicero, even in their minutest details, 
as those of the last war with France in our own. ‘They were 
recorded by numerous contemporary historians, several of whom 
had personally borne a part in the contest; but those histories 
are irrecoverably lost, and if we attempt to put together the 
scanty and imperfect notices which have been preserved to us by 
Appian and other writers now extant, we shall find ourselves met by 
difficulties very similar to what we encounter in the earlier history. 
There are contradictions to be reconciled, gaps to be filled up or 
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indicated, deficiencies to be supplied from inferential reasoning ; 
in short, we shall have to go through a process of historical criti- 
cism closely resembling that which Sir G. Lewis refuses to allow 
us for the first centuries of the Roman state. 

We do not mean to press this argument too far, It is not our 
intention to assert that the main facts and leading outlimes of the 
earliest history can ever be recovered to the same extent or traced 
with the same certainty as those of the last two centuries of the 
Republic. But we maintain that the difference is one of degree, 
not of kind, and that the application of the same severe rule of 
eriticism on which Sir G. Lewis insists for the earlier period, 
would be fatal also to a great part of the later history. We can 
never hope to reproduce a picture of the first two centuries and a 
half of the Roman Republic as clear and definite as that of Eng- 
land from the Norman Conquest, any more than we can supply 
a history of the civil wars of Marius and Sylla as full and cir- 
cumstantial as that of the House of Stuart, which we find in 
Hume or Clarendon. But we cannot consent on that account to 
abandon the attempt to recover and retrace its general outlines ; 
still less are we willing to forego altogether the exercise of our 
critical judgment, as we should be compelled to do were we to 
fetter ourselves by the canons of criticism laid down by Sir G. 
Lewis. 

We have already adverted to the superior consistency of the 
accounts which have been transmitted to us of the internal his- 
tory and constitutional changes of the Roman state. It is fortu- 
nate that, as this is by far the most important part of the early 
history, it is also that to which the method of Niebuhr could be 
most successfully applied. For the Roman constitution was, 
like our own, the gradual growth of centuries, uninterrupted by 
any violent revolutions, such as sweep away the landmarks of 
society, and characterised by a strenuous adherence to form and 
precedent, which often preserved the external semblance even 
where the real essence had been changed. It would be as im- 
possible to understand the Roman polity, as it existed in the 
days of Cicero, without reference to the earliest history of the 
Republic, and even the obscure period of the Monarchy, as it 
would be to explain the growth of our own institutions without 
going back to those of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors and the cen- 
turies of the Norman domination. 

An uniform tradition, of which there is no reason to doubt the 
accuracy, referred the origin of all these Roman institutions to a 
very early period. The appointment of the consuls was coeval 
with the first beginning of the commonwealth : the first dictator 
was appointed in consequence of a great public emergency but 
a few years later. Only fifteen years after the expulsion of the 
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kings the oppression of the dominant patricians led to the ap- 
pointment of the first tribunes of the people. The first agrariam 
law was brought forward by Sp. Cassius, the man whose name: 
was rendered familiar to all by his concluding that treaty with the 
Latins which subsisted for above a century and a half, and which 
was still extant on its brazen column in the days of Cicero. The 
legislation.of the decemvirs had been confined tothe private rela- 
tions between citizens, and exercised no permanent influence over 
the constitutional arrangements of the state. Even the change in 
the form of government from regal to republican had left the 
other most essential features of the constitution unaltered. The 
relations between the patricians and plebeians, between the pa- 
trons and clients, the institution of the comitia, and the compli- 
cated arrangements of the centuries and classes, were universally 
believed to be derived from a still earlier epoch, and to belong 
to that regal period concerning which our information is so 
fragmentary and imperfect. The constitution which was as- 
cribed to Servius Tullius continued to be the foundation of the 
Roman polity for almost the whole period of the Republic; ahd 
whatever may be the truth of the tradition, which referred these 
legislative arrangements to the popular king, his name is as 
indissolubly united with the fundamental institutions of the 
Roman commonwealth as that of Lycurgus with those of Sparta. 

The great services rendered by Niebuhr in this department of 
Roman history have been acknowledged by almost all succeeding 
labourers in the same field. The same author whom we have 
already quoted, Dr. Schwegler, expresses his conviction that 
‘Niebuhr was the first who had a just and complete notion of 
the ancient constitution, and who rightly understood the origin, 
the divisions, and the mutual relations of the Roman institu- 
tions.’ It was this clear comprehension of the whole, this insight 
into the general spirit and character of the constitution, that 
guided him most surely in the investigation of details, and fre- 
quently afforded him a clue through what would otherwise have 
been a hopeless labyrinth. 

On the other hand it is precisely the discussion and treat- 
ment of these subjects by Sir G. Lewis that is to us by far the 
least satisfactory part of his book. He refuses altogether to 
admit that general unity and consistency which appear to us so 
striking in the early history of the constitution, and confining 
himself almost entirely to details, objects to stir a step without 
the distinct testimony of ancient authors. He rejects, for in- 
stance, the explanation suggested by Niebuhr, and adopted by 
almost all later writers, of the origin of the relation between the 
patricians and plebeians, on the ground that it is not found in 
any ancient writer, and that both Greek and Roman historians 
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treat the separation of the two classes as coeval with the Roman 
state. But upon his own principles, the authority of Dionysius 
or Plutarch upon such a point is utterly worthless ; and no one, 
we ‘presume, will ascribe any historical value to statements con- 
cerning the legislation of Romulus, a being as visionary and un- 
substantial as most other eponymous heroes. But in reality the 
view. put forward by Dionysius is no more entitled to be called 
an historical statement than that of Niebuhr. It is evidently 
nothing more than the mode in which the Greek historian, or 
the annalist whom he followed, accounted for the origin of that 
broad distinction between patricians and plebeians, the existence 
of which was an undoubted historical fact. The only real differ- 
ence between the two views is this: the account given by 
ancient writers of an arbitrary division of the Roman people— 
a body of refugees and voluntary emigrants—by their own chosen 
leader, into two classes, of which the one was to have exclu- 
sive possession of all that was valuable in the state; the other 
was to be debarred from all honours and privileges, and con- 
demned to a permanent and hereditary state of degradation, is 
simply absurd. On the other hand, the explanation suggested 
by Niebuhr, that the plebeians were a body of new citizens 
derived from the towns and territories of Latium, which had 
been subjected by the early kings of Rome, and who were ad- 
mitted to the position of Roman citizens without being allowed 
to share in all their privileges, is plausible, consistent, and sup- 
ported by strong analogies, both in other states of antiquity, and 
in the republics of the middle ages. Its reference to the parti- 
cular reign of Ancus Marcius may be admitted to be doubtful ; 
but the general fact seems to us as certain as any such inference 
from analogy and reason can be. 

But our limits warn us to conclude. We have been obliged 
to express freely our dissent from many of the arguments 
and conclusions of Sir G. Lewis. ' But we should be ungrateful 
if. we did not again. bear our testimony to the diligence and 
industry with which he has brought together all the authorities 
that bear upon his subject, and the ability with which he. has 
analysed and discussed their statements. We do not believe that 
the future historian of Rome will acquiesce in his sweeping 
scepticism ; but he will undoubtedly be indebted to him for the 
most ample and complete examination of his materials ; and will 
derive from his elaborate essay that advantage which must 
always proceed from every fresh examination of an obscure 
subject by an independent and original thinker, 
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Art. I11.— The Lives of Robert Haldane of Airthrey, and of his 
Brother, James Alexander Haldane. By Alexander Haldane, 
Esq. Fourth Edition. London, 1855. 


THis work, though clumsily executed, and without pretence . 

to literary merit, is yet neither uninteresting nor unedifying. 
It is a biography of two noble-minded men, whose character we 
cannot but venerate, even when their actions furnish warning 
rather than example. It has been said of the saints and worthies 
of the Old Testament, that whatever were their defects, and 
however far they fell short of the standard of Christian virtue, 
yet they were all distinguished by this characteristic—that they 
lived for God and not for self—they walked by faith and not 
by sight. The same praise can truly be given to the heroes of 
this biography, whose piety indeed, in many important points, 
belonged rather to the Judaic than to the Evangelic type. It 
may be that their zeal for God was not altogether according to 
knowledge ; it may be that their religion, though pure, was 
hardly peaceable ; it may be that they did not join to their faith 
wisdom, nor to wisdom patience, nor to patience charity. They 
inherited the traditions of the Scottish Puritans, and the milk of 
human kindness in their bosoms may have been curdled by the 
acidity of their hereditary creed. But, nevertheless, their life 
and energies were given wholly and unreservedly to God’s service. 
They devoted their labours and their substance to promote the 
cause which they believed the cause of truth. They lived as 
they taught, and preached nothing which they did not practise. 
And, therefore, a Mammon-serving generation may well profit by 
their example, and venerate their memory. 

Robert and James Haldane were the sons of a captain in the 
East India Company’s merchant-service, who inherited a pro- 
perty, near Stirling, which had been purchased early in the reign 
of George III. by his uncle, who was also the commander of an 
East Indiaman, The latter, having returned from India with a 
fortune, bought the estates of the ancient family of Haldane, and 
took their name.* He left the estate of Airthrey in Stirlingshire 
to his above-named nephew James, the father of our heroes. 

His two sons were left orphans, by the death of their father 
and mother, at an early age. Upon this circumstance their 
biographer has the original remark, that— 





* His former name is not mentioned, but as he was only connected with the 
old family of Haldane by the half-blood, we infer that he must have changed it. 
But we shall revert to this subject at the conclusion of our article. 
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‘ The union of parent and child is a bond, of which it has been 
finely said, that it strengthens with life, acquires vigour from the 
understanding, and is sealed and made perfect in the community of love. 
Once pastas it is a tie too sacred and holy to be renewed.’—p. 14. 


The last assertion is certainly indisputable, where (as in the 
- present case) the death of both parents renders the existence of 
stepfather or stepmother an impossibility. 

The boys were educated under the care of their uncle, Captain 
Duncan, afterwards well known as Admiral Duncan, and raised 
to the peerage for his services, Under his auspices Robert 
Haldane (who is the chief subject of the biography before us) 
entered the navy in 1780, at the age of fifteen. 

In the following year he joined the Foudroyant, then com- 
manded by Captain Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent; and 
was engaged in the celebrated midnight action in which that 
officer took the Pégase, a French ship of the line. Robert Hal- 
dane distinguished himself by his courage and coolness in the 
engagement, and was selected by Captain Jervis to accompany 
the lieutenant who took possession of the French ship after she 
had struck. 

In 1782, while the grand fleet, which was to relieve Gibraltar, 
was lying at Spithead, our young midshipman witnessed the 
loss of the Royal George. From the deck of the Foudroyant 
he was watching through a telescope the operation of heeling 
the great ship over, when suddenly she capsized, filled, and 
sank, with twelve hundred souls on board. The boats of the 
Foudroyant were instantly manned, and pushed off to save the 
drowning multitude, one of them being in the charge of Robert, 
who distinguished himself by his zeal and activity in rescuing 
some of the victims of this great catastrophe. 

The naval and military power of England had at that epoch 
reached their nadir; Gibraltar was besieged by the combined 
armies and navies of France and Spain, and its capitulation 
was daily expected. The loss of the Royal George was felt even 
as a national calamity, diminishing as it did the strength of 
that British fleet, which was already unequal in number to the 
enemy. On the 11th of September, Lord Howe sailed with 
only thirty-four ships of the line, to relieve a fortress which was 
blockaded by fifty. A storm partly reduced this disparity of 
force, and the enemy having put to sea to the westward of the 
Rock, the British fleet contrived, by a skilful manceuvre, to sail 
round them, and entered the bay from the eastward, carrying the 
convoy safely into Gibraltar, to the inexpressible relief of the 
starving garrison. In this manceuvre the Foudroyant was the 
leading ship. 

During 
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During the return of the fleet to England, an incident occurred 
which tested the character of Robert Haldane. His ship was 
in full chase of a Spanish first-rate, and carrying a press of 
canvass, when he was ordered to take his post on the fore-top- 
gallant mast, and remain on the look-out till recalled. The 
mast sprung, and as there was no order to come down, he 
expected at every blast to be hurled into the sea. Another 
midshipman, who was with him, thought himself justified in 
descending to a safer position. But Haldane (like young 
Casabianca at the battle of the Nile) refused to quit his post, 
acting on his captain’s maxim, ‘ Never make a difficulty in 
obeying orders.’ He therefore stood fast, with one old seaman 
beside him, who advised him to lay hold of the lower parts of 
the ropes, so that when the expected plunge should come, there 
might be a better chance of keeping hold of the mast with their 
heads uppermost. At this moment there arose the cry of ‘a 
man overboard ;’ upon which the captain gave orders to shorten 
sail; and then, first discovering the danger of those on the 
look-out, instantly relieved them from their perilous position. 

This was the last adventure in the brief nautical career of our 
hero. The peace, which immediately followed, put an end’ to 
the promise of professional excitement and success, and, at the 
age of nineteen, he quitted the navy. The next two years he 
spent in a continental tour; and, ugon attaining his majority, 
he married, and settled down on his property as a country 
gentleman. 

But he was not destined to the life of an ordinary squire ; and 
even during the first ten years after he took possession of his 
estate, though he lived in the country, and devoted himself to 
rural pursuits, his energetic character and vehement force of will 
found means to display themselves. He took to landscape gar- 
dening, and determined to make Airthrey the prettiest park in 
Scotland. Wood and water were both requisite for this object, 
and he had neither; but he resolved to get both, and he got 
them. He excavated an artificial lake, to which he sacrificed 
many acres of his best pasture ; and into this he conducted dis- 
tant brooks from among the hills. Timber, too, he obtained, 
with equal determination to triumph over nature, by transplant- 
ing full-grown trees of eighty years old to the sites where he 
chose to have them. He seems to have set the earliest example 
of this method of transplantation, which Sir Walter Scott and 
others afterwards successfully adopted. Ina letter dated June, 
1788, he writes of it as follows: 

‘The trees I transplanted are full-grown ones of about eighty years 


old. This is their second year, and they are doing as well as I could 
242 wish. 
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wish, Indeed, from the manner in which I transplanted them, I had 
little fear of their doing well from the first, as the whole root was 
always taken along with them, which, from its weight, kept them per- 
fectly steady, and afforded the same nourishment as before. I mea- 
sured one of the roots, which is about forty-five feet in circumference.” 
—p. 39. 


Besides these greater feats of gardening, he made walks 
through the glens, built gazaboes on the crags, and finally erected 
a hermitage ‘on the model of the woodland retreat to which 
Goldsmith’s Angelina is led by the taper’s hospitable ray.’ 


‘ The wicket opening with the latch, the rushy couch, the scrip with 
herbs and fruit supplied, and all the other sylvan articles of furniture 
described by the poet, were there; whilst on the sides of the adjacent 
rock, or within the hut itself, were painted, at proper intervals, the 
invitation to the houseless child of want to accept “the guiltless feast, 
the blessing, and repose.” ’— p. 38. 


Nay, feeling the hermitage incomplete without its tenant, Mr. 
Haldane actually advertised in the newspapers for a real live 
hermit, specifying the conditions, which were strictly in accord- 
ance with Goldsmith’s ballad, including the prohibition of ani- 
mal food. He received many applications in answer; but 
there was one condition which proved too unpalatable to be 
swallowed by any one, This was not the diet, but the solitude 
enforced ; no one was found willing to pledge himself to spend 
his life without ever quitting the hermit’s wood. We mention 
this anecdote the rather, because it shows that, in his youth, Mr. 
Haldane was not altogether destitute of a sense of humour. 
From such trifling pursuits, however, he was roused by that 
trumpet-call which woke Europe from itsslumber. The French 
Revolution first called out the whole latent earnestness of his 
character. In common with most of the ardent and generous 
minds of his own generation, he hailed the dawn of liberty in 
France with sanguine enthusiasm. Writing at a later period of 
his then feelings, he says— 


‘A scene of melioration in the affairs of mankind seemed to open 
itself to my mind, which I trusted would speedily take place in the 
world, such as the universal abolition of slavery, of war, and of many 
other miseries that mankind were exposed to.’—p. 79. 


These hopes he continued to entertain, even after the san- 
guinary excesses of the Reign of Terror, which, he tells us, he 
then ascribed ‘solely to the state of degradation to which the 
minds of the French had been reduced during the ancient despotic 
government. He was therefore a determined opponent of the 


war with France; and he showed his courage and independence 
by 
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by openly maintaining his opinions in opposition to the govern- 
ment, at a time when (particularly in Scotland) it required no little 
nerve in any man to avow such doctrines, exposing him, as they 
did, to political suspicion and social excommunication. Special 
sensation was excited by a speech which he made at a meeting 
of the freeholders of the county of Stirling in July, 1794, held 
to consider the propriety of arming corps of volunteers. The 
following is part of a summary of this address, which he after- 
wards published :— 

‘I then delivered my opinion upon what I conceived the impolicy 
and injustice of the war. I afterwards described what I considered to be 
the true character of a person properly called a democrat; asa friend of 
his country, a lover of peace, and one who cherished the sentiments of 
general benevolence ; and contrasted it with that of persons who held 
opposite sentiments, who were desirous of hugging their prejudices, 
and of adapting the maxims of government belonging to the seven- 
teenth to the end of the eighteenth century, a period so much more 
enlightened I then declared to the freeholders that I thought 
they would have been much better employed had they been meeting to 
consider how all abuses that were generally allowed to be such might be 
reformed.’—pp. 81, 82. ‘ 


It is easy to imagine the indignant clamour which must have 
been excited in Scotland, at that epoch of alarm, against a man 
of property who openly gloried in the name of democrat. 

It was not long, however, before he was led, by the course of 
events, to abandon his dream of human perfectibility. He 
saw that the miseries of man lay too deep to be remedied by 
revolutions ; yet this conviction did not cause his enthusiasm to 
subside into Epicurean indifference. On the contrary, it led him 
to raise his aspirations to higher objects, to rise from earthly 
polities to the city of God, and to seek for that perfection in 
things eternal which he had vainly thought to witness in things 
temporal. He himself describes the change which was thus 
wrought in his religious sentiments :— 


‘ Before the French Revolution, having nothing to rouse my mind, I 
lived in the country, almost wholly engaged by country pursuits, little 
concerned about the general interests or happiness of mankind, but 
selfishly enjoying the blessings which God in his providence had so 
bountifully poured upon me. As to religion, I contented myself with 
that general profession which is so common and so worthless, and that 
form of godliness which completely denies its power When 
politics began to be talked of, I was led to consider everything anew. 
I eagerly caught at them, as a pleasing speculation. As a fleeting 
phantom they eluded my grasp. But missing the shadow, I caught the 
substance; and while obliged to abandon these confessedly empty and 
unsatisfactory pursuits, I obtained in some measure the solid consola- 
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tions of the Gospel. So that I may say, as Paul concerning the 
gentiles of old, He was found of me who sought Him not.’—p. 84. 


At the same time his biographer informs us that the coldness 
shown towards him by the gentry on account of his politics, 
threw him more into the society of some of the best of the Pres- 
byterian clergy, whose conversation made a deep impression upon 
him; and this impression was increased by intercourse with 
his younger brother, whose mind had also been awakened at this 
time to a more intense consciousness of spiritual truth. It should 
be added that the early instruction received from a pious mother 
had never been effaced from his recollection, and now the seed 
which she had sown sprang up and bore fruit abundantly: for 
Robert Haldane was not a man to do anything by halves. When 
once he had determined in his mind that religion was the one thing 
needful, he did not hesitate or waver between God and Mammon. 
He chose his service and his master once for all, and abode by 
his choice to the end. 


* Christianity,’ he said himself, ‘is everything or nothing. If it be 
true, it warrants every sacrifice to promote its influence. If it be false, 
then let us lay aside the hypocrisy of professing to believe it.’ 


The first manifestation of his zeal was shown by an almost 
literal compliance with the precept, ‘sell that thou hast, and 
follow me.’ The proximate cause of this determination was the 
deep impression made upon him by the early accounts of the 
Serampore mission, which had then recently been established by 
Carey and a few other apostolic emissaries of the English Bap- 
tists. On reading their simple narrative, says he, 


‘It immediately struck me that I was spending my time to little 
profit, whilst, from the command of property which, through the good- 
ness of God, I possessed, I might be somewhere extensively useful. . . . 
I had seen the accounts of the Baptist mission in Bengal, which 
pointed out both fhe condition of the natives as destitute of the Gospel, 
and also the wide promising field then opened for the exertions of 
Christians. A strong desire occupied my mind to engage in the 
honourable service. The object was of such magnitude that, compared 
with it, the affairs of time appeared to sink into nothing ; and no sacri- 
fice seemed too great in order to its attainment.’—p. 91. . 

Animated with such feelings, he determined to sell his estate 
in Scotland, and devote the proceeds to the establishment of a 
mission among the Hindoos living under British government. It 
is probable that, in choosing this special object of Christian be- 
nevolence, he was influenced partly by the fact that his pro- 
perty had been purchased by money accumulated among these 
-oriental idolaters, and perhaps (for such was the popular impres- 
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sion concerning all large fortunes made in India during the last 
century) wrung from the wretched natives by oppression and 
cruelty. It might have seemed to him therefore that, in devoting 
the price of his estate to their spiritual benefit, he was in some 
measure redeeming the past, as well as consecrating the future. 

However this may be, he decided on devoting his life and sub- 
stance to the evangelisation of India, and after taking six months 
to deliberate, lest he should act precipitately, he parted with his 
estate of Airthrey for this holy purpose. His design was to em- 
bark accompanied by a band of brother missionaries, together, with 
all the means and appliances necessary for translating and printing 
versions of the Scriptures. To this end he engaged the services 
of Mr. Ritchie, a printer in Edinburgh, with a staff of assistants, 
to act as catechists and schoolmasters; and he selected three 
eminent and pious clergymen of the Scottish Kirk, Dr. Innes, 
Mr. Bogue, and Mr. Ewing, to share his labours among the 
heathen, and especially to devote their literary and theological 
attainments to the task of translation. Upon each of these 
ministerial coadjutors he undertook to settle 3500/., as a com- 
pensation for the sacrifice of their professional prospects. Be- 
sides this, he was to defray all the expenses of the outfit, voyage, 
and establishment of the missionaries, And to secure the mission 
from the consequences of his own death, he proposed to invest a 
further sum of 25,0002. in the names of trustees. Benares, the 
holy city of Brahminism, he chose with characteristic boldness as 
the scene of his future labours. 

But before finally embarking his fortune in this noble enter- 
prise, he determined to obtain the sanction of the Indian Govern- 
ment, For this purpose he addressed himself to Mr. Dundas, 
then President of the Board of Control; and likewise, in con- 
junction with his clerical coadjutors, petitioned the Court of 
Directors for their licence. The latter petition by a strange- 
oversight is not given in this biography; but*it was no doubt: 
identical in substance with their second petition to the same- 
body presented after the failure of the first, which runs as. 
ollows :— 


‘If we obtain leave from your Honourable Court, we propose to go- 
out to Bengal with our families, to take a few persons with us as cate- 
chists, and to settle in a part of the country which may be found most 
convenient, both on account of a healthful situation and for furnishing 
opportunities of communicating instruction to the natives. When we 
have made ourselves masters of the language, we design to employ our 
time in conveying the knowledge of Christianity to the Hindoos and 

etans by translating the sacred Scriptures for their use, by ¢on- 
versation, and by erecting schools to be kept by the catechists for 
teaching - 
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teaching the children the first principles of religion. Such is our 
object, and we have sufficient funds for its support. 

‘ The favour we ask of you, gentlemen, is leave to go out to Bengal, 
and protection there while we demean ourselves as peaceable subjects 
of the government and good members of the community.’—p. 108. 


It now seems strange that there could be a possibility of the 
refusal of such a petition. But in those days there was nothing 
so dreaded and abhorred by the Mammon-loving merchants 
who swayed the destinies of India as an attempt to Christianise 
their unhappy subjects. The danger of upsetting their govern- 
ment by offending the superstition of the natives was their 
favourite bugbear. And every copper-coloured nabob who re- 
turned from the banks of the Ganges was a new and eager 
witness to prove the madness of interfering with the monopoly 
of Juggernaut. Just before this period (in 1793), when the 
new Charter was granted to the Company, Mr. Wilberforce had 
carried in the House of Commons a resolution asserting the duty of 
‘ promoting, by all just and lawful means, the religious improve- 
‘ment of the natives.’ He had also obtained the insertion of 
clauses in the Charter for establishing schoolmasters and chaplains 
throughout India. But the Court of Directors protested, and the 
clauses were struck out on the third reading of the Bill. There 
was, therefore, from the first, but little chance that the Directors 
would sanction such a project as Mr. Haldane’s by any oflicial 
consent; although they might perhaps have given it their tacit 
toleration if he had gone without asking their leave. Accordingly 
he received from the Board in due time the following answer to 
his petition :— 

‘ GenTLEMEN,—The Court of Directors of the East India Company 
have had under consideration your letter of the 29th ult., requesting 
permission to proceed to India with your families, and reside in the 
Company’s territories, for the purpose of instructing the natives of India 
in the knowledge of the Christian religion. And I have received the 
Court’s commands to acquaint you, that, however convinced they may 
be of the sincerity of your motives, and the zeal with which you appear 
to be actuated in sacrificing your personal convenience to the religious 
and moral purposes described in your letter, yet the Court have 
weighty and substantial reasons which induce them to decline a com- 
pliance with your request. I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


‘ W. Ramsay, Secretary.’ 
‘To Robert Haldane, Esq. 
» The Rev. D. Bogue. 
» Lhe Rev. G. Ewing.’—(P. 107.) 


This was exactly such an answer as might have been expected, 
and only worthy of a confederation of traders who, regarding thie 
world 
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world as one big market, without the least relation to moral and 
religious influences, were resolved to govern a mighty empire on 
the lowest principles of commercial speculation. They had truly, 
as they said, ‘ weighty and substantial reasons’ for defending the 
shrine ‘of Juggernaut; the same reasons which made Demetrius 
the silversmith so eager to maintain the idolatry of Diana— the 
true and only object of adoration in both cases being the great 
god Mammon, ‘ whom all Asia and the world worshippeth.’ 
Under these circumstances, and after a second application had 
met with a second refusal, Robert Haldane gave up his design. 
He might no doubt have gone out, as the Baptist missionaries 
had already done, without the official consent of the Company. 
This course might have been expected from his uncompromising 
character, and was recommended to him by some of his advisers. 
His reasons for not adopting it are not explained in the biography 
before us; but whatever they were, we may be very sure that 
they were not such as are suggested by his biographer, who 
seems utterly incapable of comprehending the unworldly character 
and aims of those whose actions he records. Mr. Haldane, he 
tells us, , 
‘ was not disposed thus to peril his property, his time, or his character, 
on such a foolish errand (!). It was one thing for a few obscure but 
noble-hearted men, like him who was sneered at as “the consecrated 
cobbler ” [Dr. Carey], to steal into a Danish settlement at Serampore 
and begin those translations of the Bible which have already shaken 
the superstition of India to its foundations. It was quite another for a 
man of position to devote a fortune to an object,’ &c.—p. 97. 


On behalf of Robert Haldane’s memory, we repudiate the 
attribution to him of any such low-minded self-exaltation. We 
are very sure that he did not plume himself on his ‘position’ or 
his ‘fortune,’ or shrink from sharing the risks and humiliations 
of Carey and his companions. His motives for receding from 
the enterprise were probably in part that he was unwilling to 
subject his mission to the risk of destruction by the active oppo- 
sition of the Indian Government, which might perhaps have been 
provoked by the great scale on which he proposed to operate. 
But the principal cause of his abandonment of missionary labour 
abroad is to be found in the fact, that during the discussion of 
and preparation for this undertaking his attention had been called 
to the need which existed for missionary labour at home. He 
began to doubt whether, in deserting Scotland for India, he might 
not be forsaking a certain for an uncertain field of usefulness. 
And he took the refusal of the Indian Directors as a Providential 
intimation that he was called to labour for the spiritual benefit of 
his fellow-countrymen. 

To 
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To understand this alteration in his views, we must give some 
explanation of the state of the Scottish Church as it existed at the 
end of the last century—a period which has been called the mid- 
night of the Kirk. ‘The Moderate party, as they were termed, 
had then supreme rule in the Assembly. Their leaders were 
more than half suspected of infidelity; and the bulk of the party 
were applying in practice the principles of their chiefs. The 
ordinary class of ministers are thus described, with the fidelity 
of an eye-witness, by their brother-presbyter Dr. Hamilton, of 
Strathblane, in his autobiography :— 


‘ The parishes were occupied by the pupils of such divines as Simpson, 
Baillie, and Wight. Many of them were genuine Socinians. Many of 
them were ignorant of theology as a system, and utterly careless about 
the merits of any creed or confession. ‘They seemed miserable in the 
discharge of every ministerial duty ; they eagerly seized on the services 
of any stray preacher who came within their reach. When they 
preached, their sermons generally turned on honesty, good neighbour- 
hood, and kindness. To deliver a Gospel sermon, or preach to the 
hearts and consciences of dying sinners, was as completely beyond their 
power as to speak in the language of angels. And while their discourses 
were destitute of everything which a dying sinner needs, they were at 
the same time the most feeble, empty, and insipid things that ever 
disgraced the venerated name of sermons. The coldness and indifference 
of the minister, while they proclaimed his own aversion to his employ- 
ment, were seldom lost on the people. The congregations rarely 
amounted to a tenth of the parishioners; and one half of this small 
number were generally, during the half-hour’s soporific harangue, fast 
asleep. They were free from hypocrisy ; they had no more religion in 
private than in public. They were loud and obstreperous in declaiming 
against enthusiasm and fanaticism, faith and religious zeal. Their 
family worship was often confined to the Sabbath; or if observed 
through the week, rarely extended to more than a prayer of five or three 
minutes. But though frightfully impatient of everything which bore 
the semblance of seriousness and sober reflection, the elevation of brow, 
the expansion of feature, the glistening of the eye, the fluency and 
warmth of speech, at convivial parties, showed that their heart and soul 
were there ; and that the pleasures of the table, and the hilarity of the 
light-hearted and the gay, constituted their paradise, and furnished 
them with the perfection of their joy.’—p. 122. 


The above description is illustrated by the account of a clerical 
dinner given by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, to which Mr. Hal- 
dane was invited about this time. He went, hoping for spiritual, 
or at least rational conversation. Instead of this, the company 
were treated to bacchanalian songs, the wit of which consisted in 
absurd allusions to their own ministerial functions. The burden 
of one song was the prescription of ‘a bumper of Nottingham ale’ 
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to be taken in the pulpit at the different stages of a Presbyterian 
discourse ; -which would certainly have given a most unfair 
advantage to the preacher over his audience. 

Another illustration of Moderatism is supplied by the account 
of a tour which the brothers took in England in their school days 
under the care of Dr. Adam, the head-master of the High School 
at Edinburgh, and Dr. Macknight, the well-known commentator 
on Scripture. So long as their route lay through Scotland the 
travellers attended divine service on the Sunday. But 


‘ When they had crossed the Border, and arrived in an Episcopalian 
country, Dr. Macknight persuaded his learned friend that, being out of 
the bounds of Presbytery, and under no obligation to countenance Pre- 
latical worship, it would be very absurd to allow their journeying plans 
to be deranged by the intervention of the Sabbath. This convenient 
doctrine at first surprised, but at last proved very palatable to the young 
travellers, For a time Dr. Adam felt very much ashamed when they 
entered a town or village when the church-going bells were calling the 
people to the services of the sanctuary. But these scruples were soon 
overcome by the doughty commentator.’—p. 21. 


Mr. Haldane’s biographer observes, in explanation, with much 
truth, that at this period 


‘ The infidelity of David Hume, Adam Smith, and their coadjutors, 
first infecting the universities, had gradually insinuated its poison into 
the ministrations of the church. Some had altogether thrown off the 
mask, like the eminent Professor Playfair. ... . Other ministers, 
with more inconsistency, exhibited the same infidelity, while they still 
ate the bread of orthodoxy. Dr. M‘Gill, of Ayr, had published a 
Socinian work, yet even he was absolved by the Assembly. 
. ... . Dr. Robertson, the friend of Hume and Adam Smith, was not 
without reason more than half suspected; while Dr. Blair’s moral 
sermons had shown how, in Scotland as well as in England, the pro- 
fessed ministers of Christ could become (in the words of Bishop Horsley) 
little better than “ the apes of Epictetus.” ’"—p. 122. 


The readers of the Life of Dr. Chalmers will remember how he 
bears testimony to the existence of the same state of things, and 
acknowledges that he was himself an unbeliever when he was first 
ordained to the ministerial office. 

Robert Haldane was at first, as we have seen, brought into 
contact with clergymen of a very different stamp from those of - 
the dominant faction—men like Dr. Innes of Stirling, who 
preached the genuine doctrines of the Westminster divines, and 
enforced their preaching by their example. But as he gradually 
learnt that such ministers formed only a small minority of their 
order, and as farther experience showed him how much there 
was of spiritual destitution and heathenish brutality among the 
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people, he became convinced that his native country opened 
before him a field of labour no less important than that of India, 

This impression must have been much strengthened by the 
debate on Christian missions which took place in the General 
Assembly in 1796, at the very time when Mr. Haldane was occu- 
pied with the preparations for his own departure, and only a few 
months before the Indian government rejected his petition. A 
resolution had been proposed by the religious party in the 
synod, to the effect ‘that it is the duty of Christians to carry the 
Gospel to the heathen world.’ This resolution was opposed by 
the ‘ Moderate’ party, and actually rejected by a large majority. 
Its opponents based their resistance partly on the alleged useless- 
ness of converting barbarians, partly on the duty of providing 
for domestic before foreign needs. ‘Why not look at home?’ 
they asked. ‘Why send missionaries to foreign parts, when 
there is so much ignorance, unbelief, and immorality, at your 
own doors?’ The appeal was not lost upon Robert Haldane, 
who felt its urgency the more, from his conviction that those who 
made it had no intention of exerting themselves to supply the 
needs, the existence of which they hypocritically put forward as 
an evasion. In the year after this debate took place he began, 
in concert with his brother James, to give practical effect to his 
new views of duty. Together they founded in Edinburgh the 
‘Society for Propagating the Gospel at Home,’ with the object of 
sending out at Robert’s expense itinerant preachers, catechists, 
and schoolmasters, to Christianise the population wherever it 
should be found most destitute of religious teaching. 

Such a step necessarily involved a ‘breach of the discipline of 
the Scotch establishment, and, of course, excited violent opposi- 
tion. But neither of the brothers had any strong feeling of the 
evils of religious separation, and they at once emancipated them- 
selves from the yoke of Presbytery; and without waiting for 
ordination, travelled through the length and breadth of Scotland 
preaching the Gospel. Their zeal “and earnestness were con- 
tagious, and they were listened to by crowded audiences wherever 
they went. The result of this was the formation of several inde- 
pendent congregations, who seceded from the communion of the 
Kirk. For these worshippers Robert Haldane built ‘taber- 
nacles’ in many places, and provided ministers and endowments. 
In order to furnish a succession of such pastors, he established 
theological seminaries at Dundee, Glasgow, and other places, and 
there maintained between sixty and eighty students, entirely at 
his own expense, according to a graduated scale for each married 
and unmarried student, Besides this, he printed for circulation 


many thousands of religious tracts, and distributed many on 
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of Bibles and Testaments, at a time when the London Tract 
Society and the Bible Society did not as yet exist. 

Nor did all this profuseness exhaust his generosity. While 
engaged in the maintenance of so many expensive institutions at 
home, he no sooner heard that money was wanted for religious 
objects abroad than his purse was instantly opened. Thus, when 
he heard that the Serampore translation of the Scriptures was 
languishing for want of funds, he at once sent a hundred pounds 
to its conductors. And again, on learning that a plan for edu- 
cating thirty African children in England was abandoned on 
pecuniary grounds, he wrote to Mr, Z. Macaulay, then the 
governor of Sierra Leone, guaranteeing six thousand pounds, for 
the cost of bringing over, educating, and sending back the chil- 
dren, and requesting him to select them, and send them without 
delay to Edinburgh. 

Ultimately Mr. Haldane withdrew from this latter scheme, on 
finding that its originators were not willing to intrust him with the 
education of the young Africans; but this does not detract from 
the munificence of his offer, to which he had always annexed the 
condition of exercising personal superintendence over the children. 
The disagreement, however, which took place between himself 
and some of his religious friends upon the subject, illustrates the 
love of power which was one of his chief faults. In fact, like 
most other men of strong character and great force of will, he 
was apt to be overbearing, and could not go on long with any 
object in which he was denied his own way. Thus it happened 
that almost every scheme in which he was engaged in concert 
with others ended in some quarrel. And hence, after spending 
ten years of his life in organising, managing, and maintaining 
the extensive congregational secession which we have mentioned, 
he at last retired from his work disheartened, leaving the ‘ New 
Connexion,’ as it was called, in a state of hopeless disruption. 

We will not weary our readers with any detail of the causes 
of this disunion, or the minute points of theology and discipline 
on which the New Connexion split. A principal cause of its 
dissolution was a difference of opinion between Mr. Haldane 
and one of his chief allies, a Mr. Ewing, the pastor of the 
Glasgow congregation, upon certain questions of ecclesiastical 
order, Finding that they could not agree, Mr. Haldane deemed 
it his duty to withdraw from Mr. Ewing the maintenance which 
he had hitherto allowed him. This called forth a most acri- 
monious pamphlet from the dismissed minister, to which Mr. 
Haldane replied ; whereupon followed rejoinders and sur- 
rejoinders, to the amount of, we are afraid to say how many, 
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hundred pages. Mr. Ewing seems to have been, or, at any rate, 
to have put himself in the wrong, and was even ungrateful 
enough to charge his munificent patron with covetousness. Mr. 
Haldane was himself a very bitter and unsparing controversialist ; 
yet it is gratifying to find that a sense of the Christian duty of 
forgiveness prevailed over his naturally proud and overbearing 
temper, even when he had such just cause of provocation. The 
following letter to Mr. Ewing, written some years after the 
rupture, is a touching example of the power of Christianity in 
softening his stern spirit :— 


‘My pear Sir,—Having had the other night a pleasing dream re- 
specting an interview which I thought I enjoyed with you, and which 
recalled all that tenderness of affection I once had for you, I cannot 
let the feeling it excited pass without sending you these lines. Life is 
too short for such a prolonged contention. A great portion of yours 
and mine has past since the unseemly strife began. Peace be with you. 

‘I would not, however, desire to place so important a matter merely 
on the foundation of feeling; but it appears to me, considering the 
complication of circumstances which were, and perhaps still are, viewed 
by us in different lights, and the long period which has elapsed since we 
met, that while to each of us there are strong grounds for searching of 
heart, all real or supposed offences may now be mutually set aside, and 
give place to peace and cordial good will. . . . . Being at such a dis- 
tance, it is uncertain whether we shall ever meet on earth. May we 
enjoy a blessed eternity in His presence. I am, my dear Sir, yours, 

Rosert Harpane. —p. 349. 


It was in the year 1810 that Robert Haldane retired from the 
public labours to which he had devoted the ten best years of 
his life. Since the sale of his estate he had lived in Edinburgh, 
except when he was engaged in the inspection of the numerous 
institutions which he had established in other parts of Scotland. 
At first, as we have said, he had itinerated as a preacher; but 
the weakness of his lungs, and the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
obliged him soon to desist from this employment. His work had 
consisted in establishing Sunday-schools, building chapels, super- 
intending the education of preachers, catechists, and Scripture- 
readers, and sending out nearly three hundred home and foreign 
missionaries. In fact, he was discharging in his own person the 
functions of those societies which have been since established 
for the sending forth of Bibles, tracts, and missionaries, and 
other similar purposes. And upon these objects he had, between 
the years 1798 and 1810, expended no less than 70,000/. 

This munificent expenditure, however, had not exhausted his 
large fortune. And now, when he made up his mind to retire 

from 
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from labours whose results had disappointed him, he was able 
to purchase another estate of considerable size and value, named 
Auchingray, in Lanarkshire. Here he principally spent the 
next six years of his life, occupied in his old employments of 
fencing, draining, planting, and gardening; and all this with so 
much success, that a property which he found a barren and 
treeless wilderness, he left a waving forest, studded with slated 
cottages and new farm-houses. 

Such employments, however, were now but the relaxations of 
his leisure, not the serious business of his life; for though dis- 
heartened by what appeared, comparatively speaking, the fruit- 
lessness of his own labours, he had not abandoned his religion. 
He now gave himself up to religious meditation and theological 
study. For the latter, indeed, he was strictly speaking dis- 
qualified, by his ignorance of the learned languages. But this 
was a disqualification which he did not himself appreciate ; and 
he seems to have carefully and conscientiously studied the chief 
English works upon the interpretation of Scripture and the 
evidences of Christianity. On the latter subject he himself 
compiled a work at this period, which was published in 1816, 
and has had some popularity in Scotland. In addition to these 
private labours, he conducted public worship on Sundays in a 
chapel which he built close to his own residence, where he ex- 
pounded Scripture to the neighbouring peasants. His doctrine 
proved so palatable as to draw from the adjacent churches a con- 
siderable proportion of their congregations. A Moderate minister 
in the vicinity asked one of his truant sheep what there was in 
Mr. Haldane’s preaching that took away so many people to hear 
him. ‘ Deed, Sir,’ replied the sturdy Scot, ‘I’m thinking it’s 
just the contrary to your preaching.’ 

After six years spent in this way, Mr. Haldane’s energetic 
spirit began to tire of repose; and in 1816, the continent being 
once more open to Englishmen, he started upon a missionary 
tour in Europe. His first object was to propagate his views of 
the Gospel among the Roman Catholics of France; but when 
he reached Paris, he found, to his surprise, that the French 
Protestants themselves were farther from Christianity than their 
Catholic brethren. Even their pastors were either Deists or 
Socinians ; and the seats of French Protestant theology, Geneva 
and Montauban, were the seminaries of infidelity. 

This intelligence caused an alteration in his plans ; he resolved 
to attempt the conversion not of the Catholics, but of the Pro- 
testants. And in order to do this more effectually, he would 
establish himself at the fountain head, whence whatever influence 
he might gain would necessarily diffuse itself far and wide. 
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Acting on this plan, he first took up his residence at Geneva, 
and at once commenced a crusade against the Socinian pro- 
fessors of theology at that university. 

It was a singular coincidence that, after his long warfare with 
the ‘ Moderates’ of Scotland, he should now be engaged in a 
similar struggle with the ‘ Moderates’ of Geneva, defending in 
either case the traditional theology of Knox and Calvin against 
their degenerate representatives. His present undertaking, how- 
ever, would have seemed to every one far less likely to succeed 
than his former efforts; indeed, the very conception of it must 
have struck the world at first sight as Quixotic, when we take 
into account the character and aspect of the man, and the nature 
of those youthful students of theology whom he sought to rescue 
from the toils of their heterodox teachers. If we picture him to 
ourselves as he is described by some of his converts—an elderly 
gentleman, with stiff Scotch manners, powdered hair and pigtail, 
and an English Bible in his hand, striving, by the aid of an 
interpreter, to gain the attention of a set of lively young French- 
men whom he could not even address in their own language— 
who would suppose that such an attempt could have had any 
issue, save to provoke mockery and derision? Yet such is the 
persuasive influence of earnest zeal, so great is the convincing 
power of personal holiness, that in a few months the foreign 
teacher was surrounded with a crowd of attached converts, who 
continue the disciples of his doctrine to the present hour, and 
gratefully look up to him as their father in the faith. 

He commenced operations by inviting all the students who 
were so disposed, to discuss matters of religion with him in his 
apartments. ‘Voila le berceau de la seconde réformation de 
Genéve,’ exclaimed the celebrated Merle d’Aubigné, not long 
ago, pointing to the house in which Mr. Haldane had lodged. 
Here, in a saloon upon the ground-floor, were placed seats for 
about thirty students, who sat round a long table, with good 
store of Bibles in the centre. Curiosity attracted an audience at 
first; the remarkable character of the man, and the unmistake- 
able depth of his piety, so strongly contrasting with the lazy 
irreligion of their professional instructors, riveted their attention 
and won their hearts. 

The following is a description of the scene by Mr. F. Monod, 
then a student, now, like his more celebrated brother, a dis- 
tinguished preacher among the French Protestants :— 


‘Even after this lapse of years, I still see presented to my mind’s 
eye Mr. Haldane’s tall and manly figure, surrounded by the students; 
his English Bible in his hand, wielding as his only weapon that word 
which is the sword of the Spirit, satisfying every objection, removing 
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every difficulty, answering every question by a prompt reference to 
various passages. He never wasted his time in arguing against our 
so-called reasonings, but at once pointed with his finger to the Bible, 
adding the simple words, “ Look here. How readest thou? There it 
stands, written with the finger of God.” He was, in the full sense of 
the words, a living Concordance. . . . . «~ I reckon it as one 
of the greatest privileges of my now advancing life to have been his 
interpreter, being almost the only one who knew English well enough 
to be thus honoured and employed. . . . . . What struck me 
most, he adds, and what struck us all, was Mr. Haldane’s solemnity 
of manner. It was evident he was in earnest about our souls, and 
about the souls of all who might be placed under our pastoral care ; 
and such feelings were new to all of us.’-—p. 402, 403. 


It was a most happy circumstance that Mr. Haldane chose 
Geneva instead of Germany for the field of his battle against 
Protestant infidelity. Had he challenged all comers at Berlin or 
Tiibingen, it may be feared that he would have encountered 
champions far more deeply conversant with the language of Scrip- 
ture than himself. But the Socinian professors of Geneva were 
shallow and flippant sciolists, as utterly unacquainted with scrip- 
tural exegesis as Mr. Haldane himself, and destitute of that 
knowledge of the vernacular Bible which he so eminently pos- 
sessed. Consequently he had not merely the moral advantage 
over them of zeal over sloth, and piety over irreligion, but like- 
wise an intellectual superiority, inasmuch as he had studied 
the subject in dispute earnestly and honestly, while they had 
neglected the study of it altogether. 

Their careless indolence may be appreciated by the following 
statement of Mr. Monod :— 


‘During the four years I attended the theological teachers of 
Geneva, I did not, as part of my studies, read one single chapter of 
the word of God, except a few Psalms and chapters exclusively with 
a view to learning Hebrew ; and J did not receive one single lesson of 


exegesis of the Old or New Testaments. —p. 401. 


With young men of candid minds, thus wholly ignorant of 
Scripture, Mr. Haldane had an easy task. They had been 
trained in the shallowest school of Socinianism—a school which 
professed to acknowledge the authority of the New Testament, 
and explained away its plainest teaching by the most palpable 
evasions. It was not difficult to expose their sophistries, or to 
show that a theology which denied the divinity of our Lord, the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, and the corruption of man, was 
very different from the theology of the Apostles. It is true that 
if Mr. Haldane’s hearers had been more conversant with the 
original of that English Bible upon which he lectured, they 
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might in their turn have proved that the dogmas of the West- 
minster Assembly, which he taught them as divine, were not 
much nearer to the views of St. Paul than those of the Genevese 
professors. But their ignorance disqualified them for any such 
critical examination of his assertions, and his affectionate zeal 
and fervent exhortations carried them along wheresoever he led. 
Thus they saw Scripture only through his spectacles, and em- 
braced his narrow system of traditional Calvinism as a complete 
interpretation of God’s revelation to man. 

His success may well have filled him with astonishment and 
thankfulness. The students thronged to hear him, in spite of the 
vehement opposition of their tutors, who vainly attempted to with- 
draw them from the seducing influence of this ‘ Momier Anglais’ 
The professor of theology, M. Cheneviere, an ardent disciple of 
Socinus, attempted to awe them into obedience, by pacing back- 
wards and forwards under the trees of the boulevards, in front of 
Mr. Haldane’s door, at the hour of meeting, and noting down 
the names of those who entered. But such opposition only 
added a zest to the pleasure of their new pursuit, by enlisting 
on its side the juvenile love of independence. The final result 
was, that Mr. Haldane’s views of religion were embraced by the 
ablest of the theological students, some of whom have since 
attained a European reputation. The best known are Merle 
d’Aubigné, who, at the time of Mr. Haldane’s arrival, was 
omg of a Socinian association, Gonthier, Monod, and 

alan, the last of whom, soon after Mr. Haldane’s departure, 
was deprived of his ministerial and academic offices by the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the canton, as a punishment for 
preaching the divinity of our Lord; an act of persecution which 
greatly strengthened the party it was designed to intimidate. 

These striking results were effected by Mr. Haldane’s labours 
at Geneva in a single year. At the end of that time he believed 
his work there to be accomplished, and proceeded to Montauban, 
the chief seminary in France for the education of Protestant pas- 
tors. Here he spent two years, but without the same remarkable 
success which had attended his Swiss mission. Meanwhile, he 
had left behind him, at Geneva, a successor, who carried on 
his crusade against the unfortunate divinity-professors with still 
keener relish. This was no other than the now celebrated 
Mr. Henry Drummond, concerning whose early life and adven- 
tures there are some curious anecdotes in the work before us. 
We give the following account of his arrival at Geneva, partly 
because it derives an interest from him who is the subject of it, 

y because it amusingly illustrates some peculiarities of the 


author of this biography. 
‘ The 
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‘ The occasion of Mr. Drummond’s arrival at Geneva had in it 
something providential, Early satiated with the empty frivolities of 
thé fashionable world, and pressed by the address of our Lord to the 
rich young man, he had first broken up his hunting establishment, and 
finally sold his magnificent house and beautiful estate of the Grange in 
Hampshire. His plans of usefulness were, however, indistinct, and he 
was going with Lady Harriet to visit the Holy Land. As the nephew 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, he had been accommodated with 
a passage on board the Tagus frigate, whose captain was the now well- 
known Admiral Deans Dundas, whose pious mother (a sister of the 
late Lord Amesbury) was a frequent hearer of Mr. J. Haldane. * * * 
Standing on deck beside the captain, just as they were going to dinner, 
Mr. Drummond’s quick eye perceived at a distance a ripple on the 
waters. He remarked it to Captain Dundas, when in an instant orders 
were given to take in sail and trim the ship. The ripple indicated the 
approach of one of those sudden storms for which the Mediterranean 
has been famed from the day when the Apostle Paul was caught in the 
euroclydon. In this instance it was the means of sending Mr. H. 
Drummond to Geneva. The ship took refuge in the port of Genoa 
before nightfall, and Lady Harriet begged with tears that they might 
land. At Genoa Mr. Drummond accidentally heard of Mr. Haldane’s 
doings, and the commotion at Geneva. His resolution was taken. He 
came to Geneva, and introduced himself to Mr. Haldane two days before 
he left the city. * * * Mr. Drummond’s great wealth and boundless 
liberality made him to the persecuted ministers a wall of defence 
against the bigoted zeal of the Consistory. Taking up his abode at 
the beautiful hotel of Secheron, near the lake, but outside the walls of 
the town, his hospitable apartments were open to all who chose to 
visit him. The Company [i.e. the Academical Council] had hoped 
that, in getting rid of Mr. Haldane, they were going to enjoy an easy 
victory. But the gallant zeal, the untiring energy, the splendid 
generosity of Mr. Drummond, filled them with despair. They ap- 
pointed a deputation to go to Secheron and remonstrate. * * * This 
deputation, consisting of Messieurs Pictet and Cheneviere, found 
Mr. Drummond in the garden, in conversation with a friend. M. Chene- 
viere, with a manner more resembling that of a dancing-master than 
a professor of divinity, pompously demanded if he were going to teach 
the same doctrines as Mr. Haldane. Mr, Drummond, with consummate 
address, baffled the impertinent inquirer, by requesting an exposition 
of Mr. Haldane’s doctrines, In the sequel, the deputation returned in 
arage. A violent letter of remonstrance was met by a reply, which 
added fuel to the flame. In a Geneva newspaper, it is described as a 
letter in which Mr. Drummond dared to treat the venerable company 
as heretics and blasphemers. Mr. Drummond was summoned to appear 
before the Council of State; and after an interview, intended to intimi- 
date, in which he was required to withdraw his letter, he removed his 
quarters from Secheron into the French territory, where, at a villa in 
sight of the irate Company and their supporters, he remained at a 
time when his countenance and support were of the greatest con- 
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sequence to the Christians suffering under their Arian persecutors.’— 
p. 428. 

From his foreign warfare Mr, Haldane returned triumphant to 
Scotland, but not to repose. The excitement of theological 
controversy had gradually become necessary to him, and he now 
took the earliest opportunity of plunging into a new contest, 
which lasted for the twelve following years. This time it was 
not against infidels or Socinians that he made his onslaught, 
but against his own familiar friends and co-religionists. ‘lhe 
occasion of the strife was as follows. The Bible Society, which 
was founded at the beginning of the century for the circulation 
of the Scriptures, was instituted on the most comprehensive 
principles, and admitted all sects of Christians among its members. 
It had adopted a fundamental rule, forbidding the circulation of 
any notes or other extraneous matter in addition to the Bible 
itself. But, in order to enable it to circulate the Scriptures 
among the Roman Catholics, it had printed the Apocrypha in 
several of its editions, the apocryphal books being reckoned 
canonical by the Church of Rome. This conciliatory practice, 
however, was contrary to the strict letter of its law, and was 
highly offensive to Mr. Haldane; the more so, because it enabled 
some of the ‘ servants of the Beast’ (so he called the Romanists) 
to join the Society, which at that time reckoned even Roman 
Catholic priests among its members, He, therefore, organised a 
fierce agitation against the publication of the Apocrypha; his 
war-cry being ‘ the sin of adulterating the Word of God.’ His 
vehement invectives were answered by the leaders and friends 
of the Bible Society, against whom he rained a storm of 
pamphlets in reply. His opponents numbered among them 
many of the chiefs of the ‘ Evangelical’ party, some of whom 
had hitherto been his chosen brethren in the faith. On the 
other hand, his chief ally was a Scotch divine of the name 
of Thompson, with whom he had formerly been engaged in 
pamphleteering hostilities. The advent of the latter to the fray 
is described with truly epic grandeur by Mr. Haldane’s biographer 
as follows :— 


‘It was at this crisis that the Rev. Dr. Andrew Thompson for the 
first time appeared in the field, in a cause worthy of all the energies of 
his colossal mind, His gigantic intellect, his unflinching courage, his 
elastic spirits, his buoyant humour, his indomitable industry, his 
vigorous pen, his powerful eloquence, and his wonderful capacity 
for business, entitled him to rank among the first men of his age.’ 
p- 495. 


Alas for human greatness! We fear that this ‘ colossal mind, 
this ‘ gigantic intellect,’ has long been forgotten by our ~——- 
south 
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south of the Tweed. And yet we now find that he was ‘ among 
the first men of his age.’ ‘Truly saith the poet,— 


* The world knows nothing of its greatest men.’ * 


Animated by the support of this doughty champion, Mr. Hal- 
dane dealt redoubled blows against the foe, and raised a perfect 
tempest in the religious world by the fury of his assault. The 
pertinacity of his temper and the fluency of his pen may be 
estimated from the fact that he published no less than fifteen 
separate pamphlets upon this controversy alone. The magnitude 
of. its dimensions in his eyes, and the keenness with which he 
snuffed the battle from afar, may be seen by the following cha- 
racteristic letter to one of his supporters :— 


*T trust that Mr. White will not faint in this business, and become 
weary of well-doing. Remind him of the magnitude of the question, 
which refers to the purity of the Divine Word, and the expulsion of 
that dreadful abomination the Apocrypha—a question which now 
shakes all Europe, and which was never before agitated on its true 
merits, or to such an extent. Never in his life, it is probable, will he 
have such another opportunity of glorifying God. So far from sinking 
under the persecution and evil-speaking which he has to encounter, he 
should take fresh courage from them, like the apostle Paul, and, like 
him, fight the good fight of faith. Let him by no means give up 
attending the committee, but watch more earnestly and sedulously than 
ever. Let all of us remember the words of God, and not incur the 
rebuke, If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is small: if 
thou hast run with the footmen and they have wearied thee, then how 
canst thou contend with horses? . . . Most gladly, then, let him rejoice 
in these tribulations, Be not afraid of their faces, for I am with thee 
to deliver thee, saith Jehovah. Could the enemy desire anything better 
than that the servants of God should flee from their post like Jonah, 
and succumb in such a struggle? ’"—p. 509. 


As we read the above, might we not fancy that it was written by 
Balfour of Burley as a testimony against the Prelatists, or by 
David Deans as a screed anent Erastianism? In truth, Mr. 
Haldane was a kind of mean proportional between those two 
worthies, uniting the agricultural pursuits of the latter with the 
martial propensities of the former. Among those whom he here 
reckons as the enemies of God were included such men as Owen 
and Brandram (the secretaries of the Bible Society), Daniel Wil- 
son (now the Bishop of Calcutta), and even Simeon of Cambridge. 
Such were the lengths to which he was carried by the intemperate 
eagerness of his zeal, 

Yet we must not forget that, with all this bitterness, there was 





* Taylor’s ‘ Philip van Artevelde.’ 
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no mixture of personal malignity. He had really persuaded 
himself that it was an awful sin to print the Apocrypha under 
the same covers with the Bible. Nay, he believed that if, as a 
member of the Bible Society, he failed to protest against this 
sin, he would incur the curse pronounced against those who add 
anything to the word of God. And the intensity of his feelings 
was much increased, when, in the progress of the controversy, 
) syroews were mooted touching the nature of inspiration and 
the authority of the Canon. On the former point especially he 
was a most superstitious alarmist. He had a microscopic eye 
for the slightest deviations from the narrow path prescribed by 
his idolatry of the letter. He trembled at every investigation 
which seemed to threaten the palladium of his faith, the doctrine 
of ‘ verbal inspiration.’ He believed the inspired writers to have 
done nothing more than hold the pen with which the finger of 
God wrote every word of Scripture. Hence an acknowledgment 
of the smallest discrepancy in chronology, or the slightest varia- 
tion in narrative, seemed to him equivalent to the denial of reve- 
lation and the destruction of Christianity. In short, he was one 
of those who, in the words of Bishop Hall, ‘ make every point 
of heraldry in the sacred genealogies matter of no less than life 
and death to the soul,’ The only parallel we have ever met 
which fully illustrates his views on this question was supplied 
by the teacher of a school, who, whenever a pupil misplaced a 
syllable in a text of Scripture, or omitted the word Selah in 
saying a Psalm, used to compel the offender to recite the ana- 
thema in Rev, xxii. 18, 19, beginning, ‘ Jf any man shall tahe 
away from the words of the book.’ Mr. Haldane’s ignorance of the 
original languages of Scripture and of the researches of modern 
riticism rendered it possible for him to hold a theory which, by 
-all men even moderately acquainted with such subjects, is now 
abandoned as untenable. And the same ignorance explains and 
excuses his presumption in putting forth what his biographer 
calls ‘ a systematic treatise’ on the ‘ Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures.’ Indeed, this was less astounding than his previous ex- 
ploit in publishing a voluminous and elaborate ‘Commentary on 
“the Romans,’ while utterly unacquainted both with Greek and 
with exegesis. We are told, however, by way of palliation, 
that he got all that required scholarship done for him by-some 
assistants whom he employed. 

His Apocryphal agitation was in great measure successful, at 
least so far as to compel the Bible Society to desist from any 
further ‘ adulteration of the Scriptures ;’ but he did not consider 
that a sufficient acknowledgment was made of the Society’s pre- 
‘wious transgressions, and finally renounced connexion with it. 


By 
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By the time that this wearisome controversy had worn itself out, 
he was already advanced in age. The repose of his remaining 
years was only broken by a dropping fire of occasional pamphlets 
against societies or individuals whom he detected in any right- 
hand transgression or left-hand deflection. 

At length the time came when the energies of his vigorous 
constitution were exhausted, and he sank into a state of languor, 
which in a few months ended fatally. The following death-bed 
scene occurred on the day when his doctor had announced to him 
his hopelessness of recovery. It is a striking example of that 
system of interpretation so characteristic of his school, which 
wrests the plainest texts into forced accordance with a theory of 
rigid and unbending dogmatism :— 


‘He had told no one of the doctor’s announcement, and he did not 
notice it now; but his manner was grave, and his countenance evinced 
the intensity of his self-searching meditations. He began at once :— 
“T have been thinking of our Lord’s words to his disciples, He that 
hath my commandments and heepeth them, he it is that loveth me ; and 
the parallel passage, Rev. iii. 20 (which he also repeated). Now, I 
have been asking myself what must my answer be, if tried by this test. 
Have I kept His commandments? Have I kept His sayings?” And 
with emphasis he exclaimed, “I bless the Lord that, through His 
grace, I can say Yes; that I have his commandments, and have kept 
them.” He explained that the commandment is to believe in Jesus 
Christ ; and the Lord had been pleased to give him grace to believe.’ 
—p. 582. 


Yet, whatever we may think of his premises, no Christian will 
doubt the justice of his conclusion. His life had been devoted 
to the cause of God to the best of his ability, and according to 
the measure of his knowledge; and his death might well be 
peaceful, for he fell asleep in Christ. The last words he was 
heard to utter were several times repeated at intervals :—‘ For 
ever with the Lord’—‘ for ever ’—‘ for ever.’ 

In estimating his religious character, we must not forget the 
national influences under which it was formed. We must regard 
him as faithfully endeavouring, amid the complications of modern 
life, to carry out the stern creed of a Scottish Covenanter. He 
was led to assail the Bible Society and anathematise the Apo- 
crypha by the same conscientious intolerance which would, in 
an earlier generation, have led him to hang papists and burn 
witches, To do him justice, we must look at his life through 
the medium in which he himself regarded it. If we do this we 
shall see in him a noble type of strict adherence to duty, united 
to the personal devoutness of one who had his conversation in 
heaven. He lived by faith, and overcame the world. His life 

was 
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was a perpetual rebuke to the sordid spirit of our age, free from 
its paltry motives, its low aims, its grovelling ambition. And 
his faults, such as they were, sprang not from a baseness of the 
soul, but from a weakness of the understanding. 

We have not left ourselves much space for an account of the 
other hero of this work, James Haldane, the younger brother of 
Robert. But there is the less need to enlarge upon his career, 
because he was in almost every point a facsimile of his elder 
brother, only with less force of character. 

His early life was spent in the merchant service of the East 
India Company, which he entered as a midshipman at sixteen, 
and gradually rose to be captain of an Indiaman, as his father and 
great-uncle had been before him. This circumstance evidently 
not a little troubles his son, the author of the work before us, 
who exhibits great alarm lest his readers should think such an 
employment derogatory to the aristocratic pretensions of his 
heroes. He, therefore, takes pains to inform us how far superior 
the East India merchant-service was in those days to its present 
state. ‘Many of the captains,’ he says, ‘were the younger 
sons of the nobility ; some of them were baronets; most of them 
were either connected with the landed aristocracy or the great 
merchants, and frequently indulged in expensive habits, which 
rendered them rather objects of jealousy to the juniors in the 
Royal Navy’ (p. 44). And again, ‘It was then unusual for an 
officer of any East India ship to travel with less than four 
horses’ (p. 49). 

James Haldane made several voyages to the East Indies, and 
showed himself a bold and skilful seaman. Before he left the 
service, he had an opportunity of proving his coolness and courage 
-on a remarkable occasion, when he quelled the mutiny of the 
Dutton Indiaman at Spithead, in 1794. The following account 
of this occurrence is given by his biographer :— 


‘In paying off certain men at Portsmouth from the Dutton, such a 
‘spirit was evinced as induced the captain to apply for assistance to 
H. M. ship the Regulus. ‘The men complained that, owing to their 
detention, their stores were exhausted, and they demanded an additional 
advance of pay. It was refused, and hence the mutiny. ‘On the even 
ing of the 19th March, Lieutenant Lucas of the Regulus, with his 
boat’s crew, came on board to demand four of the ringleaders, when 
the greatest part of the crew hastily got up the round shot on deck, 
threatening they would sink the first boat that came alongside. The 
crew emboldened, and increasing in fury, the Lieutenant thought it 
prudent to leave the ship, as did also the captain, under the impression 
that their absence might assist in restoring peace and quietness. The 
erew, however, becoming outrageous, were going to hoist out the boats. 
‘The Carnatic, Indiaman, hearing the confusion, fired several alarm- 
guns, 
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guns, and armed boats from the other ships were now advancing. By 
this time, the crew of the Dutton, being in a most serious state of 
mutiny, had begun to arm themselves with shot, iron.bars, &c., and at 
last made a determined attack on the quarter-deck. The officers, 
having lost their command, were firing pistol-shots overhead, when one 
seaman, getting over the booms, received a wound, of which he died 
six days after. 

‘It has been said the mutineers threatened to carry the ship into a 
French port. But at this moment far more serious apprehension was felt 
lest the men should gain access to the powder-magazine, and madly end 
the strife by their own death, and that of all on board. One of the two 
medical men had serious thoughts of throwing himself into the water 
to escape the risk. It was at this critical moment that Capt. Haldane 
of the Melville Castle appeared at the side of the vessel. His approach 
was the signal for renewed and angry tumults—the shouts of the 
officers, ‘* Come on board, come on board!” were drowned by the cries 
of the mutineers, “ Keep off, or we'll sink you!” The scene was 
appalling; and to venture into the midst of the angry crew seemed an 
act of daring almost amounting to rashness. Ordering his men to veer 
round by the stern, in a few moments Capt. Haldane was on the quar- 
ter-deck. His first object was to restore to the officers composure and 
presence of mind. He peremptorily refused to head an immediate 
attack on the mutineers, but very calmly reasoning with the men, sword 
in hand, telling them that they had no business there, and asking them 
what they hoped to effect in the presence of twenty sail of the line, the 
quarter-deck was soon cleared. But observing there was still much con- 
fusion, and inquiring where the chief danger lay, he was down imme- 
diately at the very point of alarm. ‘Iwo of the crew, intoxicated with 
spirits, and more hardy than the rest, were at the door of the powder- 
magazine, threatening with horrid oaths, that whatever it should prove, 
heaven or hell, they would blow up the ship. One of them was in the 
act of wrenching off the iron bars from the doors, whilst the other had 
a shovel full of live coals ready to throw in. Capt. Haldane, instantly 
putting a pistol to the breast of the man with the iron bar, told him 
that if he stirred he was adead man. Calling at the same time for the 
irons of the ship, as if disobedience were out of the question, he saw 
them placed first on this man, and then on the other. The rest of the 
ringleaders were also secured, when the crew, finding that they were 
overpowered, and receiving tle assurance that none should be removed 
that night, became quiet, and the Captain returned to the Melville 
Castle. Next day the chief mutineers were put on board the Regulus, 
and the rest of the crew went to their duty peaceably.’—pp. 62-64. 


Soon after this event, Mr. Haldane retired from his profession 
into private life, having shortly before married, He lived at 
first chiefly in his brother’s house, and it was at this period that 
both the brothers experienced that decided change in their reli- 
gious principles of which we have previously spoken. That this 
change was no mere brain-sick fancy or sentimental delusion is 

sufficiently 
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sufficiently proved by its permanence and its fruits. Thence- 
forward they gave up their former habits and pursuits, and re- 
nounced in great measure their social station and domestic com- 
forts, in order to devote themselves to promoting by fifty years 
of labour the spiritual good of others. And the moving spring 
and original cause of all this energy they derived from that 
change of feeling which they deemed to have been their conver- 
sion to God. 

We have already seen that both brothers began their religious 
career by itinerating through Scotland as home missionaries. 
James Haldane’s first tour was in 1797, when he travelled 
through the west of Scotland, with a view to establish Sunday- 
schools and distribute tracts. At first he had no intention of 
undertaking regular ministerial duties; but the popularity of the 
occasional addresses which he delivered was so great, as to induce 
him ultimately to devote his life to the work of preaching. In 
1799 he was ordained at Edinburgh as pastor of a congregation 
of seceders from the Kirk, which assembled in the ‘ tabernacle’ 
in that city; and there he continued to officiate for above fifty 
years. His labours during all that time were entirely gratuitous, 
his private fortune enabling him to dispense with any salary. 
For some years, however, he continued to itinerate through Scot- 
land as a field-preacher in the summer months. In this capacity 
he had an opportunity of making himself theroughly acquainted 
with the religious necessities of his country, and witnessed many 
curious scenes. The following is an interesting illustration of 
the primitive simplicity of Highland manners fifty years ago :— 

‘On a sacramental occasion, he had been present in a parish church 
where there was a pause, and none of the people seemed disposed to 
approach the communion tables. On a sudden he heard the crack of 
sticks, and looking round, saw one descend on the bald head of a high- 
lander behind him. It was the ruling elders driving the poor people 
forward to the tables, much in the same manner as they were accus- 
tomed to pen their cattle in the market.’—p. 260. 

The field-preaching of the Messrs. Haldane and their asso- 
ciates at first excited a good deal of local opposition from magis- 
trates and clergy, which the sailor-parson encountered and over- 
came with nautical boldness and resolution. Once, while his 
attendant was announcing the intended field-preaching to the 
congregation as they were going out of church, he was interrupted 
by the minister of the parish, in a style savouring rather of Ire- 
land than of Scotland. Standing with a heavy loaded whip in 
his hand, the reverend gentleman exclaimed, ‘If you repeat that 
notice, with one stroke of my whip I’ll send you into the eternal 
world!’ On another occasion, Mr. Haldane and his colleague 
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were actually arrested by a magistrate’s warrant, and sent twenty 
miles over the country under a guard of soldiers, to the sheriff of 
Argyll. 

‘To the sheriff they were very unwelcome visitors. He was an old 
man, and having been apprised of their coming, was by no means dis- 
posed to commit himself to the violent proceedings of the anti-preaching 
chiefs. He put several questions, which were satisfactorily answered ; 
and after consulting with a gentleman who sat with him as his adviser, 
he said, “ But have you taken the oaths to Government?” They 
replied that they had not, but that they were most willing to do so, 
The sheriff said that he had not a copy of the oaths, and that they must 
therefore go to Inverary for the purpose. A merchant from Glasgow, 
who had joined the itinerants, quoted the words of the Toleration Act, 
to show that, if required to take the oaths, they were to be administered 
before the nearest magistrate. ‘ Now (said Mr. J. Haldane) you are 
the nearest magistrate. We are peaceable, loyal subjects, transgressing 
no law, and prepared to do all the law requires. But to Inverary we 
will not go except as your prisoners, and on your responsibility.” The 
sheriff had wished to make the affair a drawn battle, and to screen the 
magistrates from blame. But Mr. J. H. felt the importance of avoid- 
ing all compromise, and of bringing the question to issue. The sheriff 
was therefore obliged to give way; and, after once more consulting 
with his friend, briefly said, “‘ Gentlemen, you are at liberty.” ’"—p. 264. 


The result of this failure was to establish the lawfulness of 
field-preaching, and no further legal opposition was made to the 
proceedings of our itinerant. He spent the half century which 
followed in the unvaried routine of his pastoral duties, and the - 
even tenour of his useful life was but little disturbed by the 
storms which raged around him. The walls of his tabernacle 
were shaken not by assault from without, but by revolt within. 
The little church soon became the schism of a schism. It was 
plunged into dissension by such momentous questions as, whether 
the mutual exhortation of the brethren by means of public speak- 
ing were or were not a binding duty; whether a plurality of 
elders were or were not imperative; whether collections should 
be made from all the congregation, or from the communicants 
alone; whether the Lord’s Supper should be observed twice a 
year, once a month, or once a week; whether it were lawful for 
Baptists and Pedobaptists to communicate together. On some 
of these points of controversy a rupture took place, and the 
tabernacle was split in twain. But James Haldane peacefully 
continued his ministrations to a diminished flock, and the true 
devotedness of his character and the zeal of his preaching gave 
him through life a great and constantly increasing influence over 
his fellow-townsmen. 

In theological opinions and ecclesiastical controversies he ranged 

himself 
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himself uniformly on the side of his elder brother, between whom 
and himself a warm and unbroken affection existed through 
life, cemented not merely by the eadem velle atque eadem nolle, 
but by the idem sentire de civitate Dei. They took sweet counsel 
together, and walked in the house of God as friends. Such 
perfect intellectual and moral harmony between two brothers, 
engaged for fifty years in the same pursuits, and living in con- 
stant contact, is so rare and beautiful a spectacle, that it might 
well call forth the admiring sympathy of all who knew them. 
* There they are,’ exclaimed their friend Mr. Murray, as he saw 
them walking together in their old age, ‘There they are! the 
two brothers that have always dwelt together in unity!’ The 
younger survived the elder eight years, and died at the age of 
eighty, in 1851. 

We turn with reluctance from the lives of these high-minded 
and venerable men to notice the contrast to their unworldly spirit 
exhibited by the tone of their biographer. Few things are more 
painful to a serious mind than to observe the tendency so often 
exhibited by every type of earnestness to degenerate in the second 
generation. Truths which were spirit and life to the parents 
become stereotyped formulas in the mouths of the children. The 
regenerating creed is metamorphosed into a dead shibboleth ; and 
a flimsy veil of cant vainly strives to hide the moral deterioration. 
The work which we are reviewing is a practical illustration of 
this remark. The most offensive feature of English worldliness, 
that servile worship of wealth, rank, and title which is our 
national disgrace, is here found in unseemly conjunction and 
ludicrous contrast with the most devout religious phraseology and 
the most exalted pretensions to spirituality. We have already given 
some examples of this in the course of the above narrative. We 
may add the following specimens, taken at random from the 
volume :— 


‘ There were along with them [the aaa attending the High 
School . . . the Earl of Rossmore, General Sir W. Erskine, two 
Vandeleurs (one of whom became a ¢itled general, the other an Irish 
judge), also Lord Decies, eldest son of the Archbishop of Tuam,’ &c. 
—p. 17. 

Dr. Erskine rose with a dignity worthy of the descendant of Lord 
Cardross.’—p. 125. 

‘ Dr. Stuart was a lineal descendant of the good Regent Murray, and 
at one time stood third in prospective succession to the Earidom. 
—p. 139. 

‘In December Mrs, J. Haldane lost her mother, . . . Her 
father [%. e. Mrs. J. H.’s grandfather], Mr. Abercromby of Tulliebody, 
was distinguished for his strong sagacity. . . . He had four sons 
and four daughters, . . . Of these daughters, Elizabeth married 
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her cousin, Major Joaff, the grandson of General Abercromby, and 
great-grandson and heir of line to George, second Lord Banff, and 
heir-general to the third and fourth barons who died without issue, 
Two other daughters were married, the one to Colonel Edmonstone of 
Newton, the other to Mr. Bruce of Kennett, whose family claim the 
male heirship of the royal house of. Bruce, but who was himself better 
known by his title of Lord Kennett.’—p. 379. 


What possible interest can the readers of Mr. Haldane’s life be 
supposed to take in learning who were the great-grandfathers of 
the husbands of his wife’s grandfather’s four daughters? Or 
again, how can it edify them to know that Dr. Thompson (the man 
of ‘ colossal mind’ formerly mentioned), when on a visit to Mr. 
Simons, the rector of Paul’s Cray, ‘accompanied a niece of Lord 
Bexley’s on the organ’ ?—the said lady never appearing in the 
book elsewhere, and the isolated fact above mentioned having no 
comexion with anything which precedes or follows it. 

But still more absurd and objectionable are the pretentious 
claims to aristocratic birth and connexion made on behalf of the 
single-minded heroes of the biography, by the parade of titles and 
pedigrees which prove illusory upon examination, and keep the 
word of promise to the ear, but break it to the sense. 

Thus the mother of Messrs, Haldane’s mother, whose real 
name was Mrs. Duncan, is in this book always ‘called ¢ their 
grandmother Lady Lundie,’ on the alleged ground that this title 
was ‘by the courtesy of Scotland then allowed to the wife of a 
minor baron [i. e. a lord of a manor].’ If this justification be 
worth anything, the title should at any rate have been Leddy 
Lundie. 

Again, there is a pedigree of the Haldanes given with great 
pomp and prolixity at the beginning of the volume, w Bat it 
occupies the first nine pages. ‘Init are duly recorded the exploits 
of Aylmer de Haldane of Gleneagles, in 1296, who signed the 
Ragman’s Roll, and swore fealty to Edward I, at the same time 
with the more celebrated ancestor of Sir Arthur Wardour; of Sir 
John Haldane, master of the household to King James III. in 
1450 ; of another Haldane of Gleneagles who fell at the rout of 
Dunbar ; and so on. Ninety-nine readers out of every hundred 
of course suppose that these medizval barons were the ancestors of 
Robert and James Haldane, whose uncle Robert possessed the 
old family estate. But on minutely examining the statement in 
page 7, we find that this uncle Robert only purchased Gleneagles 
with a fortune which he made in India ; and that he was not one 
of the old stock of Haldanes at all, but only connected with it by 
the half-blood. In other words, his mother, whose child he was 
by some other husband, had formerly been married to a Haldane. 

The 
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The only parallel to this pedigree which we know is that of the 
*‘ Newbiggen family’ given by Theodore Hook in one of his 
novels, which runs as follows :— 


‘ This ancient and honourable family is descended from Hugo de 
Hoaques, one of the followers of King William the Conqueror, who 
married on 19th August, 1058, Hermengilda, Duchess of Coutance, 
daughter of Reginald D’Evreux, by Margaret, great niece of the 
Emperor Charlemagne. 

‘ Stephen de Hoaques, of Tenterden, married, March 6, 1108, 
Emma, daughter of Sir Tristram Dummer, by Florence, daughter and 
co-heiress of Robert Chittenden, who was’ afterwards knighted by King 
Henry I., in memory of the great services he had rendered to his late 
Queen Matilda. 

‘ Stephen had seventeen children by his wife, nine of whom survived 
him. He died April 1, 1151, having been married forty-three years.’ 
After several generations, the estates passed by marriage into the 

ily of Nethersole. | 

‘ In the reign of George IT., the family of Nethersole were possessed 
of considerable landed property in Glostershire, of which county Mr. 
Isaac Nethersole was foreman of the grand jury in the year 1759. His 
daughter Anne, by Margaret Alicia, first cousin to the Honourable 
Patrick O’Callaghan of Sculduddery, in the county of Tipperary, 
married, June 9, 1754, Sir T. Walkinghame, knight and alderman of 
the city of London, who had by her 

* Thomas, died young. 

* Anne, born May, 1762, married, December 21, 1778, John Hog- 
more, of Dilbury, in the county of Gloster, who dying, bequeathed his 
paternal estates to his nephew, George Bamford Hogmore, Esq., from 
whom a portion of them descended by purchase to the present owner, 
Isaac John Newbiggen of Bumbleford, Esq., now the representative of 
that ancient family.’ * 


It must be remembered, however, that none of these pretentious 
absurdities are chargeable upon Robert or James Haldane, the 
heroes of the biography. On the contrary, they appear to have 
both been men of genuine simplicity of character, and perfectly 
free from all such unreal assumption and ignoble vanity. Indeed 
they abandoned, of their own free choice, a higher for a lower 
social position ; and the younger brother especially, in adopting 
the profession of a dissenting minister in Scotland, manifested a 
contempt for the prejudices of society and an absolute superiority 
to all such paltry considerations of personal aggrandisement. 

Notwithstanding these grievous blemishes in its execution, we 
are glad to see that the work before us has had considerable popu- 
larity, and has already reached a fourth edition; for we regard 





* ‘Jack Brag,’ by Theodore Hook, vol. iii. 
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it as a most hopeful sign of the times that religious biographies 
and manuals of devotion, however ill written, invariably command 
a larger circulation than any other species of literature. Thus 
even the enormous sale of the first two volumes of Mr. Macaulay’s 
history was eclipsed by that of an insignificant devotional treatise, 
which was published at the same time. Thus the second-rate 
compilations of Bickersteth brought him in (as we learn from 
his life) an income of 800J. a year. Thus the sickly sentimen- 
talities of Mr. X. are printed by thousands annually, and the 
reams darkened by the dreary verbosity of Mr. Z. would already 
girdle the earth.* These facts are doubly cheering, because 
the very mediocrity of such authors proves that their works are 
bought for the sake of their religion, and for that alone ; whereas 
the innumerable editions of such books as Keble’s ‘ Christian 
Year,’ Cecil’s ‘Remains,’ or Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ may 
be explained in part by their literary as well as by their devotional 
merit. But hopes of religious benefit could alone lead any one 
to purchase the writings of Bickersteth and his compeers. Hence 
the great circulation of their works proves incontestably that the 
reading classes of England are sound at heart, and that, in spite of 
all which Mr. Carlyle tells us to the contrary, faith is not yet dead, 
nor Christianity obsolete. It is true that beneath those classes 
which furnish the readers of books like these, there is a lower 
stratum of operatives and artizans, many of whom are almost 
wholly given up to infidelity. But the unbelief of these poor 
labourers springs not from superiority of culture, but from ignor- 
ance. And it is surely not too much to hope that, as they rise 
in education to the level of the ranks immediately above them, 
so they will also rise to the level of their faith. 





‘ * The popularity of a certain class of devotional works may be illustrated by 
the fact that a friend of ours complained (with perhaps a pardonable amount of 
exaggeration) that his wife and he between them had received among their 
wedding presents 119 copies of ‘ Bridges on the 119th Psalm.’ 
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Art. 1V.—1. Modern Painters. By a Graduate of Oxford. Vol. I, 
Fifth Edition, 1851. Vol. I1., Fourth Edition. London, 1856. 
2. Modern Painters. Vol. Ill. Of Many Things. By John 

Ruskin, M.A., author of the ‘Stones of Venice,’ ‘ The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,’ &c. &c. London, 1856. 
3. Notes on some of the principal Pictures exhibited in the Rooms 
o the Royal Academy. By the author of ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
ondon, 1855. 


HERE are many reasons for the popularity of Mr. Ruskin’s 
works. In the first place he is a thinker—a character suffi- 
ciently rare to obtain—we do not say to deserve, for that depends 
on the issue—that class of thoughtful readers of whom a writer 
may be justly proud. In the next place he is a very positive 
and confident thinker—also a comparatively rare phenomenon— 
and any positive man or opinion commands, at least for a time, a 
certain amount of followers, for people naturally trust those who 
trust themselves. And further, he is a positive and confident 
thinker on a subject which is now engaging the attention of a 
large class of the educated English public. But in proportion 
to the increasing love for art is the consciousness of ignorance 
about it, and in proportion to the consciousness of ignorance 
is the prevalence of self-distrust; and here we arrive at a 
more interesting, because a more earnest section of readers, in- 
cluding especially the young and uncritical, who gratefully follow 
the guidance of any one who suggests thought and lays down 
principle on a subject on which many can feel, but few have the 
power or opportunity to reason. But while the arts enjoy the 
advantage of being at this time a reality of the most earnest and 
almost sacred kind to many, they suffer, as must always be 
the case, the disadvantage of being a fashion of the most empty 
and ‘pedantic sort to many more. Here the reasons are at once 
apparent which furnish Mr. Ruskin with another class of readers 
more numerous than any we have mentioned ; for fashion cannot 
think, and must talk, and is therefore the eager adherent of those 
who save the brains and supply the tongue on the favourite topic 
of the day. And, lastly, while art is now temporarily in fashion, 
it must be borne in mind that strange and new doctrines on any 
subject in the world are always the fashion, and this accounts at 
once for the most prolific source of Mr. Ruskin’s popularity, and 
discloses a class of readers larger than all the foregoing put 
together. 
There are also many reasons why Mr. Ruskin has not been 
more generally or broadly answered—we will not say more 


effectually, for that he has been on particular points in several 
of 
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of the monthly and weekly journals. The pure and enthralling 
power exercised by art over the imagination and the emotions is 
supposed, and not always-erroneously, to be purchased somewhat 
at the expense of the prosier faculties of the mind. The lover 
of art, like all true lovers, is, on that point at least, a shy and 
sensitive being. He can confess his passion, but little more. 
Nor is art a worship in which there is any duty to give a reason 
for the faith that is in us. Taste is rightly defined by Hazlitt as 
‘a sensibility to the excellences of art ;’ and our sensibilities to 
anything, from the relish for poetry to that for an orange, are facts 
in ourselves, the grounds of which we are not required to define. 
Why we believe in any given thing we are bound to know, but 
why we feel involves no such responsibility. A man may there- 
fore say of art, as, in the song, the znnamorato of his mistress, ‘ I love 
you, because I love you,’ and yet not be thought deficient either 
in enthusiasm or in understanding, but rather the reverse. Artists 
themselves are seldom able to define in words the principles whjch 
their works triumphantly exemplify. And thus it is that the 
lovers and followers too of art present the anomaly of being at once 
the most devoted of adherents, and yet often the least able or in- 
clined to fight for the cause. It is certain also that discussion 
and criticism, unless of a most enlightened, and therefore most 
rare, description, is more depressing than stimulating to the pro- 
ducers of art, while to encourage litigation and debate among the 
classes who are constituted its judges is to encourage that which 
most unfits them for the privilege. Freedom of opinion, like true 
freedom in anything, can do art no harm,—though, from the fact 
that the greatest period of art was that of the greatest religious 
and political thraldom, it is evident that freedom is a condition on 
which it is in no way dependent,—while all that licence which 
abuses the name of liberty is incalculably pernicious to it. This 
is one of the profounder reasons why, in the economy of European 
civilization, art, as a means of ‘public education, was sent before 
letters, and this is why now, and at all times, its best friends 
will abstain from that war of words which is foreign to its nature, 
adverse to its promotion, and incompatible with the temper 
necessary for its enjoyment. 

These are the reasons that may be said to apply to the subject 
of art in general: as to those which especially withhold many an 
answer to Mr. Ruskin, they lie chiefly in the imagination of the 
persons who are otherwise admirably qualified to controvert him. 
As a thinker, mechanically considered, of the most able and elabo- 
rate class, Mr. Ruskin is supposed to require much of that same 
faculty to refute him; while, as a controversialist, of the rudest 
manners, many an antagonist is deterred by the supposition that 
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something of the Ruskin is needed, at all events in process, to 
catch a Ruskin. It would, however, be as useless to meet this 
writer with the same properties of thought, as undesirable to 
use the mere style of argument which he wields, and a vic- 
tory so achieved would be but an additional subject of regret. 
Mr. Ruskin reminds us of the tale of the Emperor’s clothes in 
the ‘Fairy Legends’ of Andersen. Like the cunning weavers, 
he persuades his readers that it is the test of their religion and 
morality to see as he sees, and the delusion is kept up till some 
one not more clever, but more simple, ventures to speak the plain 
truth. The real way, therefore, to face Mr. Ruskin, is not with 
those weapons he has selected from the mental armoury, but 
with those he has left, and thus accoutred the humblest adversary 
has nothing to fear. And this requires us to be the more plain- 
spoken in the consideration of his writings, for downright and 
unvarnished truth is doubly necessary in the conflict with so- 
phistry and irony, and doubly justified towards one who by his 

treatment of others has in reality forfeited all title to courtesy. 
We must commence with a short but necessary analysis of the 
author himself, before proceeding to his works. -Mr. Ruskin’s own 
mind, judging from his writings, is an extreme exemplification 
of that which is pronounced—we do not stop to consider whether 
rightly or wrongly—the defect of the present age, and to which 
the absence of all greatness in the various departments of life is 
now-a-days imputed. The period is declared to be oné rather of 
brilliant intellectual talents than of great moral qualities—those 
qualities which, though they cut no figure in debate, and make 
no show in print, yet lead a man to prefer duty to fame, and 
truth to everything. Now, Mr. Ruskin’s intellectual powers are 
of the most brilliant description; but there is, we deliberately 
aver, not one single great moral quality in their application: on 
the contrary, he appears so far more destitute than others, like 
himself, more intellectually than morally gifted men, of these 
higher aims, as not even to recognise the necessity for feigning 
them. Where the truth of a conclusion is no object in the pro- 
cess of reasoning, there no restraint exists on that activity of 
the thinking faculty, which can never lead to better things than 
itself without a higher principle to enlighten it. Nay, there is 
something at once sad and consoling in the fact that the intel- 
lect cannot even ripen itself. Mr. Ruskin’s writings have all 
the qualities of premature old age—its coldness, callousness, and 
contraction, There is no development apparent in all he has 
written. Even in his first volume, the most able, and therefore 
the most favourable to himself, his overbearing spirit has nothing 
of the self-excusing insolence of youth. In his crotchety con- 
tradictions 
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tradictions and peevish paradoxes there is nothing of the perverse, 
but often charming, conflict between the arrogance and the 
timidity of a juvenile reasoner—between the high spirit and 
tender mouth of the young courser in the race of thought. His 
contradictions and false conclusions are from the beginning those 
of a cold and hardened habit, in which no enthusiasm involun- 
tarily leads astray, and no generosity instinctively leads aright. 
His revilings of all that is most sacred in the past, and his insults 
to all who are most sensitive in the present, bear the stamp of 
proceeding rather from an unfeeling heart than a hasty judgment ; 
while such, necessarily, have been the vitiating effects on himself 
of the unrestrained indulgence of these habits, that his latter 
works, as we shall have occasion to prove, show him to have 
arrived at a blind rhodomontade of reasoning and a reckless 
virulence of language almost unparalleled in the annals of 
literature. 

It will, however, sufficiently answer all our purposes of justice, 
and better those of equity, to form our estimate of Mr. Ruskin’s 
title to be considered an authority on the matters he treats, chiefly 
from his first volume. From this we abundantly gather those 
qualities by which we may define him as a writer, viz. active 
thought, brilliant style, wrong reasoning, fzlse statement, and 
unmannerly language. 

After this definition, it will not surprise the reader to find us 
start with the declaration that Mr. Ruskin’s principles, as applied 
to art, are unsound from the outset; and that, the foundation 
having a radical defect, it follows that the structure he has raised 
upon it, however showy, is untenable. Throughout, therefore, 
as a consequence of this false beginning, we observe a prevailing 
unfitness between the means of investigation he uses and the 
object for which he uses them. His tests may be ingeniously 
compounded, and have all the qualities of care and thought, but 
it stands to reason that a test is not a test unless applied to the 
right substance. Now, art is a thing which, as we have said 
already, appeals more to the heart, the seat of emotion, than to 
the head, the seat of thought, and is, therefore, more dreamt 
and raved about than reasoned about. Still it contains prin- 
ciples and admits of tests which, though utterly superfluous for 
the guidance of the artist—for he is not an artist at all with 
whom these principles and tests are not more or less intuitive— 
yet are interesting to an educated public, and necessary as a refu- 
tation of such teaching as Mr. Ruskin’s. We need hardly state 
that we have no romantic project of doing battle to all the falla- 
cies Mr. Ruskin has penned. Life is short, and if art be long 
itis in its practice, not in its theory: all that we have time or 
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occasion to deal with are the errors of his fundamental principles; 
knowing that, if these main fortresses of his modes of thinking 
can be demolished, there will be little to fear from all that 
labyrinth of specious argument which depends upon them. 
Further, it is only with the errors of his fundamental principles, 
as applied to Painting, that we propose to deal at all; his Archi- 
tecture and other subjects would require a separate campaign. 
In the first chapter after his Introduction, Vol. i., page 7, the 
first fundamental false principle will be found, viz.— 
‘that painting, or art generally, with all its technicalities, difficulties, 
and particular ends, is nothing but a noble and expressive language, 
invaluable as the vehicle of thought, but by itself nothing. He who 
has learned what is commonly considered the whole art of painting— 
that is, the art of representing any natural object faithfully—has as yet 
only learned the language in which his thoughts are to be expressed. 
He has done just as much towards being that which we ought to respect 
as a great painter, as a man who has learned to express himself gram- 
matically and melodiously has towards being a great poet.’ 


Here we have an erroneous statement, namely, that ‘ the lan- 
guage of painting is invaluable as the vehicle of thought, but by 
itself nothing ;’ and wrong reasoning in the comparison of two 
unanalogous things, viz. the language of the painter and that of 
the poet. We begin with the first. 

The only way to arrive at the true end for which an art is 
valuable at all is by determining those qualities which no other 
art but itself can express, and which are therefore to be con- 
sidered as proper to it. Now thought, having a language proper 
to itself, cannot possibly be defined as the great specific excel- 
lence or purpose of the art of painting. On the contrary, the 
slightest reflection will show that thought when expressed by 
painting is, by the inherent conditions of the art of painting 
itself, restricted in range, depth, and orginality,—those very quali- 
ties which are the great essentials of thought itself. No picture, 
whether good or bad, that does seek to embody depth and range 
of thought, even in the very limited degree possible, can be de- 
ciphered without borrowing another language, in addition to its 
own, in the shape of a glossary; while, so far from original 
thought being even a recommendation, the whole history of art 
shows that it is the familiar thought which is sure to be the most 
attractive. The best pictures the world ever saw or perhaps will 
see, repeat, as in the innumerable Madonnas and Holy Families, 
the same thought over and over again ; while with the Greeks, not 
only the same thought, but the same motive or particular mode of 
expressing the thought, was handed down from one generation to 
another. Indeed, were we required to answer Mr. Ruskin’s pro- 
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position as positively and broadly as he has made it, we should 
be far nearer the truth by denying it altogether, and declaring 
that the language of painting is comparatively of no value as the 
vehicle of thought, which is a faculty conveyed much better by 
its own proper medium—the written forms of speech; but 
that the language of painting being capable of utterance where 
every other art is silent is in itself everything. 

That there is, however, a certain measure of thought compatible 
with, and separate from the language of, painting, we shall be the 
last to deny. But here we are stopped by the vagueness of the 
term itself; for though Mr. Ruskin urges, further on, that ‘ it 
must be the part of a judicious critic carefully to distinguish 
what is language and what is thought, and to rank and praise 
pictures chiefly for the latter’ (vol. i. p. 10); yet such is the 
confusion and contradiction prominent in his own thoughts and 
language that it becomes no easy task to ascertain what he really 
means by ‘ thought,’ ‘ ideas,’ ‘ subject of intellect,’ &c., as applied 
to painting. All we can do, therefore, is to try his meaning 
by certain pictorial attributes connected with the domain of 
thought, but distinct from the language of painting itself: thus, 
for instance, by the word commonly acknowledged to convey the 
topic a painter has chosen—viz., the subject of his picture— 
and under this head to show how very little thought even 
in this sense is either admissible or endurable by defining 
how very much is neither the one nor the other. 

For this purpose we have only to glance at the different fields 
of thought—wmoral, speculative, theoretic, poetic, epigrammatic— 
those which most occupy the thinking faculty. Assuming, there- 
fore, that it is aot necessary that the thought which the painter’s 
language is <o express be original (which no little diminishes 
its value as a vehicle), we perceive at once that such men as 
Aristotle, Bacon, Paley, and Pope—each the representative of 
certain fields of thought—offer as thinkers no subject to which 
the painter’s powers of expression can be applied. Here, there- 
fore, we should rather say that the department of thought proper 
—thought ‘ by itself’—far from being indebted to the language 
of painting for an ‘ invaluable vehicle,’ is not so much as able 
to make any use of it at all, and would not suffer one iota in its 
means of conveyance to the human understanding were painting 
even blotted from the creation. 

But lest it should be supposed that there is something too 
untangible and diffuse in this class of general thought to 
come within that grasp of positive representation which con- 
stitutes a subject for a picture, let us next look at that most 
essential and compact form in which thought can be condensed— 
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that which is defined as ‘the thought of one and the wisdom 
of many,’ as often taking the form of an image as of a moral 
reflection—and we find the Proverb equally untransmittable by 
the painter’s vehicle. Teniers, for one, committed the mistake of 
trying to depict the proverb, if not as the entire subject of his 
picture—a landscape—yet as the principal subject of his fore- 
ground ; and with all his skill in adorning the commonest, the 
vulgarest, and the most unthoughtful circumstances of life, he 
failed the moment he attempted the region of thought itself, 
the picture remaining a record of bis folly.* 

We come now to the very frontiers of what we may term the 
picturesque in thought—that class of mental conceptions which 
are always poetical, and sometimes representable. But even they 
do not stand the test of investigation. For the Allegory is a 
form of subject from which, when seen on canvas, the eye turns 
coldly or impatiently away, and which requires the utmost 
strength of art itself to carry what is essentially so unfit to be 
conveyed, This is why it will never be found successful, except 
with glorious colourists and splendid draughtsmen—in short, 
with such men as Titian and Rubens, who occupy us so com- 
pletely with the attractions proper to the art, as to render us 
indifferent to the unattractiveness consequent on the thought. 

And next we turn to the very garden of poetic thought and 
imagination—that beautiful land where, by means of scenes de- 
scribed and images raised, the painter’s and the poet’s materials are 
in some measure identical, and the confines of vocal and visible 
language partially united. But indeed they meet here on such 
amicable terms as to be equally lenders and borrowers in turn. 
To say, therefore, that that portion of poetry where natural 
scenes and objects are attempted to be painted in words is the 
thought proper for the painter's language to convey, would be 
a very false and absurd illustration of Mr. Ruskin’s definition, for 
it must be remembered that the materials of poetry are here 
borrowed from the picture—real or imaginary—and that in 
reversing the process the painter’s language only resumes what 
belongs not to thought, but to itself. 

Still, as we need not inform the reader, there are, in all lofty and 
imaginative poetry, ideas and images which the painter delights to 
interpret into his own tongue, and does so with the utmost success, 

rovided always he have the taste and instinct to select such sub- 
jects as are adapted to his vocabulary, and especially to steer clear 
of those in which the poet has invested, not the least, but the most 
thought. For the truer the artist the more intuitively he knows 





* A picture at Belvoir Castle. 
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that he must be chary in the use of this element, and that, wherever 
a poet’s thought is complete and thoroughly worked out in itself, 
the language of painting becomes not an invaluable vehicle, but 
a superfluous load. And especially as regards a poetical image—~ 
that form of thought in which the highest poet will ever most 
excel, and the best poetry be found most replete—here espe- 
cially the painter will deliberate. For though the tangible 
forms under which the poet has imaged the abstract thought 
seem all ready fitted to his hand, yet the subject he may attempt 
to form from them will be found after all but the illustration of ~ 
an illustration, and, in that intermediate step, utterly removed 
from the parent thought which ought to give the meaning to the 
whole. We may instance this by referring the reader to the new 
edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies, the title-page of which con- 
tains an illustration by Mulready of the lines— 


‘ A type that blends 
Three godlike friends, 
Wit, valour, love, for ever.’ 


Asa work of art, the drawing is so perfect, and the execution 
so refined, that one cares not what the motive which has set such 
a pleasure-giving hand to work; but as the illustration of an 
illustration, and that one complete in itself, the painter's Jan- 
guage, being superfluous, becomes necessarily unintelligible. 
Had the type been resolved back into its archetype—the shamrock 
—the painter, however little he would have had to do, would have 
been intelligible, As it is, however, in the literal representation 
of a perfect poetical image, the ‘type that blends three godlike 
friends ’ is quite as like three figures engaged in the performance 
of a very common feat in the saltant art, as the abstract ideas of 
wit, valour, and love; and thus, while the painter has been 
evidently puzzled how to convey the thought at all, the mere 
transfer to his vehicle has utterly put it out of joint. A very 
little reflection upon favourite thoughts and images in poetry 
will convince the reader how little, therefore, at best, even this 
popular source of pictorial inspiration can safely supply, and 
account for many a mistake in the painter’s selection, for which 
his language—far from being nothing by itself—can alone indem- 
nify us. 

And this brings us to a natural Jaw inherent in the science of 
art, and upon which hangs all the philosophy of true selection and 
composition of subject. For a work of art can but hold a certain 
amount of interest, beyond which the mind of the spectator, its 
real correlative, though strained to comprehend, cannot be forced 
to enjoy—a measure undefinable and incalculable in itself but 
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perfectly understood by the painter and the spectator, and which, 
more than anything else, establishes the right sympathy between 
them. This being accepted as a law, we suspect that wherever 
an art admits of marriage with another art, or another faculty, 
the union can only be effected by dividing the field between 
them ; in other words, that the more of art the less of superadded 
thought will a picture be found capable of containing, and vice 
versa. It is so, if we consider, with music. The composer of a 
song expressly selects words so far devoid of any depth or 
completeness of thought as to give the music scope for itself. 
We cannot imagine a musical composition to be too full of the 
beauties proper to music itself; but, having these in the fullest 
measure—being like a symphony by Beethoven or Mozart, all 
music— words, or the thoughts expressed by words, are superfluous. 
Nor can we imagine a picture too replete with the qualities 
proper to painting—form, colour, light and shade, and expres- 
sion; but having these in the utmost perfection, thought itself 
becomes a hors da@uvre, to use a gastronomic term, for which 
there is no appetite left. Look at the picture which combines all 
these qualities more fully than any other we know, the Sistine 
Madonna, and the subject itself, as referable to thought, will be 
found to be of very minor importance. The Madonna and Child 
are looking abstractedly out of the picture; a glory of angels is 
behind; a papal saint is pointing, it may be to the spectator, 
on the one side, a female saint is looking down on the other, and 
two little angels are gazing up from below—thoughts, considered 
as a subject, of the commonest order, especially in the age of 
Raphael, and which in a bad picture we should not look at 
twice. Nay, so strong were the old masters in the instinctive 
principles of art, that they never hesitated even to do violence 
to thought, and to conceive a subject which, viewed in that 
light, is utterly unjustifiable and absurd. The scene of the 
Sistine Madonna, for instance, is in heaven, or, at all events, in 
the sky: the figures rest on clouds, and a fathomless vista of the 
heavenly host is behind them. So far our imaginations can con- 
sent to the thought, and so far any one to whom we may describe 
it can follow; but when we add that between the Madonna and 
the heavenly host there is on each side a green stuff curtain 
looped up to invisible rods, and that the little angels below—the 
most spiritually abstracted winged children that art has ever 
produced—lean on a common wooden shelf in the foreground, we 
at once perceive the incongruity, and are forced to admit, by 
demonstration if not by feeling, that the painter’s language, when 
perfect in itself, is not only exonerated from the conveyance of 
anything consistent in the shape of thought, but may even indulge 
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in solecisms by way of subject utterly at variance with all those 
rules of probability, if not possibility, which are the first con- 
ditions of the thinking faculty.* 

Frequently also the compatibility between the language of 
the painter and the thought conveyed by the subject is effected 
by the spectator not perceiving, or, if passively perceiving, not 
attending to the thoughtat all. Thisis the case in Titian’s exqui- 
site picture of the Three Ages in Lord Ellesmere’s Gallery, where 
the thought is all very well as an excuse for painting a youth 
and a maiden in front, and lovely naked children in the middle 
distance, in the sweetest tones nature could teach or art por- 
tray, while an old man and a skull, being both unattractive 
objects, are rightly put into airy background. But the thought 
which forms the subject is no part of the pleasure or merit. 
Had the arrangement been accidental, or the three groups the 
idealised portraits of three generations of one family, we should 
enjoy the picture quite as intensely, for there is as much in the 
painter’s language alone as the mind can enjoy at once.t 

Enough, it appears to us, has been said to show that it is 
not the subject of a picture to which Mr. Ruskin alludes by the 
term ‘thought,’ and in comparison with which the language is 
‘nothing by itself;’ for this slight investigation proves that the 
subjects of the finest pictures existing embody the simplest, the 
least original, or even the least consistent thoughts, and that it is, 
on the contrary, the language itself, which, far from being an 
inferior attribute, can alone exalt the commonest, or recommend 
the most mistaken subject a painter may choose. 





* We have mentioned the Sistine Madonna as an example which none (except 
Mr. Ruskin) can question, but the larger Francia in our National Gallery will 
prove the same, or the great St. Justina, by Pordenone, in the Vienna Gallery, 
or the picture called Palma Vecchio’s Three Daughters in the Dresden Gallery, 
or half the Titian Holy Families one best remembers, or most of that class of 
composition called a Santa Conversazione by any master—all with subjects too 
utterly simple to be considered the offspring or representation of thought, and, if 
with any incident at all, of the most trivial or incongruous nature. 

+ We had abstained from reading Mr. Leslie’s admirable ‘ Handbook for young 
Painters’ until after the completion of this article. We now rejoice to find our 
meaning thus further illustrated by the following pa :—‘ In the “‘ Cephalus and 
Aurora” of Nicolo Poussin, in our National Gallery, the substitution of Apollo for 
the rising sun, as he has managed it, is in the highest degree poetic. But the thought 
alone is a mere imitation of the poet’s, which might have occurred to the most pro- 
saic mind, It is entirely, therefore, to the technical treatment—to the colour and to 
the manner in which the forms of the chariot and horses of the god melt into the 
shapes of clouds—in fact, to the chiaroscuro—that the incident as connected with 
the pone owes its rong” Mr. Leslie adds one more to the number of accom- 
=m ed men, who, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, write as admirably as they paint. 

ough the title of his ‘Handbook’ might lead to the inference that it was only 
adapted for artists, it will be read with delight and instruction by every person who 
has any enjoyment in pictures. B 
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But before proceeding to try another pictorial definition of 
thought, we must examine Mr. Ruskin’s notion of this said lan- 
guage of the painter a little closer. We therefore take the reader 
back to the concluding paragraph of that same quotation to the 
illogical nature of which we have already referred, and where he 
repudiates all benefit of that vagueness under which he might 
otherwise have found shelter. 


‘He who has learned what is commonly considered as the whole art 
of painting—that is, the art of representing any natural object faith- 
fully—has as yet only learned the language by which his thoughts are 
to be expressed He has done just as much towards being what we 
ought to respect as a great painter, as a man who has learned to express 
himself grammatically and melodiously has towards being a great poet.’ 


Whether ‘what is commonly considered the whole art of 
painting’ be intended for a sneer at those time-honoured works 
and opinions which Mr. Ruskin delights to assault, we must leave 
undecided, the difficulty of knowing when he is in jest or earnest 
being one of the minor objections to his style of writing: nor 
does it matter—the reasoning of this sentencé is, under any view, 
false from beginning to end. In what, we would ask, does the 
force of an illustration consist, but in the analogy upon the 
point at issue of the two things compared? Here all analogy 
fails. Are we obliged to remind Mr. Ruskin of the essential 
difference between the language of the painter and that of the 
poet? Words, or the language of the great writer called a 
poet, are mere arbitrary signs and ciphers differing in dif- 
ferent countries—having no meaning good or evil of their own, 
until invested with one or the other by the thought they are 
summoned to express *—while things, or the language of the great 
imitator called a painter, being the very copy and mirror of 
Nature herself, are vocal with the eloquence of her voice, and 
rich with the varied treasures of her meaning—needing no further 
process by which to reach our understandings—immediate inter- 
preters of that inexhaustible creation beyond which the wildest 
flights of the painter cannot soar, and without which his simplest 
inventions cannot be expressed—which, though they have neither 
speech nor language in the common sense of the terms, yet send 
forth a sound, and that a joyous one, throughout all lands, 
Therefore he who has learned what is commonly considered the 
whole art of painting—that is, the art of representing any natural 


* As this article is going through the press, we find that in this passage we have 


almost verbatim exp the sentiments of Mr. Leslie, p. 173, The coincidence 
being entirely accidental, we do not attempt to alter the phraseology, but are proud 
to be found agreeing, in form as well as in substance, with such an authority. 
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object faithfully—that is, the art of representing form, colour, 
light and shadow and expression, for these are the great and sole 
constituents of every natural object—is a great painter already, 
for Raphael himself could learn no more. 

To attempt therefore to separate the whole art, or the language 
—for with Mr. Ruskin, as with ourselves, they are synonymous 
—from the thought of the painter, seems to us the emptiest 
mistake into which the teacher or even learner of art could pos- 
sibly fall. Art is not a trade which is taught in two distinct 
stages. A man does not first learn to paint, and then to think, 
as a tailor’s apprentice learns first to stitch a garment, and then to 
shape it. If his language and his thought do not grow hand in 
hand in equal strength, he will never be a painter at all. If even 
there be any precedence in the matter, it is far more frequently 
the thought that gets before the utterance, letting ‘1 cannot wait 
upon I would.’ And this is also in some measure a hopeless 
condition; for in truth the painter’s Janguage Mr. Ruskin 
despises is not so much to be considered as ‘invaluable’ for 
his thoughts, as indispensable for them, For as the language 
of music involves the idea conveyed, by it, and the loftier the 
composer’s sound the loftier his meaning; so the language of 
the painter, wielding as it does the qualities of colour, form, light 
and shade, and expression, includes the idea that these qualities 
express ; for there is not one of these four chief pictorial elements 
which does not teem with thought, meaning, feeling, emotion— 
all that it is possible for the language of painting to contain, and 
impossible to detach from itself;—so that it is false to say that 
thought can be all, and language nothing, since the painter who 
speaks the finest language must in that utter the finest ideas, and 
what Nature has joined together let no sophistry sunder ! 

What, we would ask, distinguishes the ideas of a great painter 
from those of bis feebler follower? those of Raphael) from those of 
his scholars ? those of Leonardo da Vinci from those of Luini? or 
those of Rembrandt from those of his imitator Eckhout ? What, 
when the subjects are identical and endeavoured to be expressed by 
the same qualities in art, brings the grace of the one down to the 
mere gracefulness of the other, changes the grandeur of the one 
into the sweetness of the other, or transforms the mysterious 
chiaroscuro of the one into the nothing-suggesting shadow of the 
other? What but the difference in their language? What indeed 
makes the distinction between the original and the copy, so that 
the idea you delight in in the first, you find all enfeebled or 
utterly gone in the ]ast—but the difference in the language ? 

Nevertheless, though it is our entire conviction that any attempt 
to distinguish the painter’s language from his thoughts would, 
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even in the hands of a judicious critic, be an unprofitable proceed- 
ing, and is, in Mr. Ruskin’s, a mischievous one—we will try him 
by another test, and assume that expression, in the highest phy- 
siognomical and intellectual sense of the word,—that which we 
consider as the highest element of the painter’s language,—is in 
reality separate from and superior to it. But here we are at once 
met by a passage which leads us to suspect that this test will prove 
no more successful than the last. For, speaking of ‘ painting or 
literature ’—a false parallel in itself—he says, not only that ‘ the 
highest thoughts are those which are least dependent on language,’ 
but that ‘ the dignity of any composition and praise to which it is 
entitled are in exact proportion to its independency of [a painter’s 
or poet’s] language or expression.’ This sounds very much as if 
that state of inarticulation which a sheet of white paper best typifies 
were the state most to be coveted in art or literature. It is, how- 
ever, possible that Mr. Ruskin does not here mean that same ele- 
ment of expression to which we refer ; though what he does mean 
it would puzzle us to define. To test the word at all we must test 
it in its most indubitable and elevated sense—that expression, 
namely, which is found in the highest painter’s highest produc- 
tions, and on the elevation, purity, or sweetness of which all the 
world of taste, past and present, is so agreed, that juvenile enthu- 
siasts might be well excused for a few romantic speculations as to 
its being the work of some agency independent of the painter’s art. 
But here there is no further doubt at all; for, far from having hit 
upon the author's real meaning by that element of expression best 
illustrated by Raphael—for instance in the Madonna della Seg- 
giola—that picture, and other works, as we shall hereafter show 
more fully, are especially the objects of Mr. Ruskin’s most scorn- 
fulcontempt. So that it is evident that, instead of acknowledging 
our concession of expression from the domain of art to that of 
thought, it would rather be resented as a concession which he 
altogether rejects. 

A further test will make this doubly sure; for, of all the 
elements of the painter’s language, expression must be allowed 
to be that in which the idea conveyed to the spectator is most 
intimately involved; since it is chiefly by the expression of the 
faces that the leading intention of the subject can be told. 
Far, however, from apprehending the real value or condition of 
the idea a great painter, by means of expression, can convey, 
Mr. Ruskin not only despises the purest ideas that expression 
has ever conveyed, but proceeds, a few pages further on,. to 
insist on the number of the ideas or thoughts in the same pic- 
ture as a proof of its merit. ‘The. picture which has the 
nobler and more numerous ideas, however awkwardly expressed, 
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is a greater and better picture than that which has the less 
noble and the less numerous ideas, however beautifully ex- 
pressed,’ (vol. i. p. 10.) Now, however round this passage may 
read, and moral it may sound, it is but the more ingeniously 
erroneous both in statement and conclusion. We deny altogether 
the compatibility of ‘the nobler and more numerous ideas’ in 
one picture. The higher we go in art, the more assuredly do we 
find that the nobler the idea—whether of devotion, as in the 
masters before Raphael, of supernatural grandeur, as in the Sistine 
Madonna, of beauty, or grace, or sweetness, as in other pictures 
by this most complete of masters—the more single and alone 
it stands. It is in truth this unity and prevalence of one 
idea that gives the old masters such a hold upon the mind. 
One idea at a time was all they in their wisdom, practical and 
theoretical, sought to embody. We look on the Sistine Madonna 
again as the triumphant exemplification of this. In the all-en- 
grossing aim at the expression of supematural grandeur, Raphael 
has even foregone the temptation, if such occurred to him, of intro- 
ducing any of those sweet incidents of nature in the representa- 
tion of which he was equally unrivalled. The Mother and the 
Child have forgotten their human relation in the Divinity that 
transfigures them. This is why the picture stands still higher 
as a work of art than the Madonna della Seggiola, where the 
exquisitely natural action of the Child’s feet, and its hands buried 
in the mother’s bosom, by so much lessen, because they by so 
much sweeten, the idea of supernatural grandeur. 

And if this was the case with Raphael, it is still more cha- 
racteristic of Michael Angelo, who, scorning all minor things, 
throws the whole weight of his gigantic power into the shaping 
and strengthening of one idea. Hence that very autocratic 
grandeur peculiar to him, and hence too that baldness of all 
accessory incident, or dramatic variety equally observable in his 
works, 

But here we come upon another glimpse of Mr. Ruskin’s mean- 
ing. For though the actions or incidents of nature we have just 
alluded to in the Madonna della Seggiola are too commonly 
observable in any young infant to be dignified in the painter's 
adoption of them by the term ‘ thought,’ and though Mr. Ruskin’s 
ostentatious contempt for the whole Dutch school further proves 
that the mere common and homely incidents of life are the last 
things he would think of so dignifying; yet there is no doubt 
that there are incidents—what we should rather call ‘allusion,’ 
or ‘double-meaning’—which are the result of thought, and are 
also separate from the painter’s language. For this we refer to 
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Mr. Ruskin’s description of a picture by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
where he starts with that fallacious identification of poetry and 
painting which has been raised and refuted—and, being wrong, 
oftener raised than refuted—over and over again before Mr. 
Ruskin’s time :— 


‘ Take, for instance, one of the most perfect poems or pictures (I use 
the words as synonymous) which modern times has seen—‘‘ The Old 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.”—Here the exquisite execution of the glossy 
and crisp hair of the dog, the bright, sharp touching of the green bough 
beside it, the clear painting of the wood of the coffin and of the folds of the 
blanket, are language—language clear and expressive in the highest 
degree. But the close pressure of the dog’s breast against the wood, the 
convulsive clinging of the paw which has dragged the blanket off the 
tressel, the total powerlessness of the head laid close and motionless upon 
its folds, the fixed and tearful fall of the eye in its utter hopelessness, the 
rigidity of repose that marks that there has been no motion or change in 
the trance of agony since the last blow was struck on the coffin-lid, the 
quietness and gloom of the chamber, the spectacles marking the place 
where the Bible was last closed, indicating how lonely had been the 
life, how unwatched the departure of him who is now laid solitary in 
his sleep,—these are all thoughts by which the picture is separated at 
once from hundreds of equal merit as far as mere painting goes, by 
which it ranks as a work of high art, and stamps the author, not as the 
neat imitator of the texture of a skin or the fold of a drapery, but as 
the man of mind.’ 


We are tempted to claim the quietness and gloom of the 
chamber and the whole expression of the dog as beautiful 
thoughts inherent in such a painter’s language. Also to ask Mr. 
Ruskin what idea he really attaches to expression when he 
declares the painting of the dog’s hair, of the wood of the coffin, 
and of the folds of the blanket to be ‘ language—language clear 
and expressive in the highest degree ;’ for what, after all, does 
such painting express, but hair, wood, and wool? But we leave 
this to speak for itself, and rather draw the reader’s attention to 
the fact that, in the vividness with which Mr. Ruskin’s own lan- 
guage has brought such few incidents as this picture contains, 
distinct from the painter’s language, before our eyes, lies the proof 
that Sir Edwin’s language would have been ill employed if alone 
on that which there are better and shorter means of rendering. 
And it is precisely here that we have the whole key at last 
to Mr. Ruskin’s meaning of the word ‘thought’ as separable 
from the art of painting. For it is not the incident that Raphael 
or the Dutch masters introduce—given in its refinement by the 
one, in its vulgarity by the other, and in its simplicity by both— 
it is not even the touching allusion which Raphael introduced in 
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the folded hands of the sleeping saint in his Deliverance of St. 
Peter, or the erudite allusion in the actions of Plato and Aristotle 
in his School of Athens, and of which he forbore all use in the 
Disputa and the Parnassus—it is not even such incidents or 
allusions which a painter may discreetly use for the enrichment 
of a picture to which Mr. Ruskin does honour; but it is the 
incident that will bear description, expatiation, and speculation 
—the incident that will furnish a text for those arbitrary inter- 
pretations and egotistical rhapsodies so foreign to the real sim- 
plicity of art, which fill Mr. Ruskin’s books—the incident for 
which there is least space in the highest productions, simply 
because it does represent that thought which is independent of 
the painter’s language, and of which, therefore, the greater the 
number in one picture the more the author’s purpose and praise 
is secured, 

There is but one form in which the old masters, who were 
compelled occasionally to address themselves to superstition at 
the expense of true taste, made the mistake of attempting to 
combine a number of thoughts, incidents, allusions—call them 
what we may— in one picture. This was the case in their repre- 
sentations of the Last Judgment, such as that by Fra Angelico 
in Lord Ward’s gallery, where the side of the Condemned far 
outweighs in number of thoughts, and those not his own, that of 
the Blessed, and we need not say at what expense of nobility 
and every other desirable attribute of art. Indeed, the more the 
subject is considered, the more we are persuaded it will appear 
that numerous thoughts in one picture are only to be found 
in the lower walks of art, and that the further we descend the 
scale the greater the quantity of that element, in Mr. Ruskin’s 
sense. Our Hogarth may be cited as a unique example of the 
successful application of painting to quantity of subject and number 
of allusions, and those of a high moral order. Nor are we in the 
least disposed to agree with the German lecturer who said of 
him that he ‘ badly painted capital satires ;’ but, on the contrary, 
are astonished at the beauties of the painter that have been over- 
looked in the fame of the moralist. At the same time it must 
be admitted that Hogarth stands at best but at the head—how- 
ever far in advance of—that class of art in which multiplicity of 
thought, or what we may define as illustration, is the painter’s 
principal object. Nor is there any halting in the downward 
course, or avoiding of that extreme but actual result to which this 
principle tends ; for if number of thoughts be admitted as the one 
great merit in a work’ of art (and number and nobility we perceive 
cannot go together), there is no denying that the caricature, with 
its point, allusion, wit, meaning, and double meaning in every line, 
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is, by Mr. Ruskin’s reasoning, proved to be as much the highest 
in the scale of excellence as Michael Angelo is the lowest. 

But now we are reminded of another principle which Mr. 
Ruskin ignores altogether, and to which any painter who may be 
misled to follow out his doctrines must inevitably do violence. 
For if the real test of style, according to the philosophical mean- 
ing of the word, be defined as that form of art which suggests no 
want, as, for instance, the Sistine Madonna, it may be equally 
defined as that form of art which suggests no superfluity, Thus 
we return to the fundamental law of the incapacity of the mind 
to enjoy more than a certain amount of interest at once, and, as a 
necessary consequence, to the fundamental necessity of diminish- 
ing one source of interest in proportion as another is added; and 
applying this to the present question, we arrive irresistibly at the 
conclusion that, where numerous thoughts are presented to the 
spectator at all in one picture, the painter’s language, far from 
being invaluable, is partially superfluous. The thoughts or in- 
cidents of Hogarth are almost, if not quite as intelligible to us in 
the form of an engraving, while for more elaborate themes and still 
more numerous allusions the slightest light and shade, or the mere 
outline, as in Cruikshank or Retsch, is all-sufficient. And here 
at all events the author ratifies the conclusion of his views at which 
we have arrived, by the following rather paradoxical passage :— 
‘ Speaking with strict propriety, therefore, we should call a man 
a greater painter only as he excelled in precision and force in 
the language of lines,’ (vol. i. p. 8.) 

We trust we have demonstrated that, as, ‘where the thought 
or idea is highest and singlest, the painter’s language is not 
‘invaluable’ but indispensable, so where the thoughts are lower 
because more numerous, and therefore capable of expression by a 
simpler form of art, the painter’s language is in great measure 
superfluous, 

But to turn now from those reasons for the exclusion, or very 
limited admission of thoughts in a painting, which are inherent 
in the art of painting, to such as may be said to be rather facts of 
experience, Is that to be considered the highest attribute and 
purpose of a picture which has the greatest number of ignorant 
and vulgar admirers? Yet, as regards the subject, the story, the 
thought in a picture, such does experience prove to be the case. 
Not only do we observe this in the crowds that gather round that 
stronghold of Mr, Ruskin’s principle—viz., the greater the num- 
ber of thoughts, however awkwardly expressed, the greater the 
merit —the caricature-shop, but every exhibition shows that 
the story is all the uneducated care for. Follow a laquais de 
place marshalling a party through a foreign gallery, and his whole 
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jargon is of what is represented. It is dull work for him and his 
listeners when he has only to tell that that is St. Peter, that St. 
Lawrence, and that figure behind St. Roch; but the party 
brightens up if he can explain that the figure of St, Clara is a 
portrait of the painter’s wife, and is quite happy when there is 
some such knotty allegory to untie as that in the Garofalo in our 
National Gallery, where St. Augustine is endeavouring to com- 
prehend the mystery of the Trinity, and a child showing him that 
it would be just as easy to empty the ocean with aspoon. Nay, 
even the most trivial story, not in the picture but about it, is 
eagerly listened to, and the anecdote that such a prince offered 
to cover the canvas with napoleons, remembered with far more 
interest than the picture itself. Not that there is anything 
blameable or surprising in this. A painter’s aim is not, like a 
cook’s, obvious to the commonest understanding. We may like 
a dish to have a pleasant appearance, but everybody knows that 
is not its real purpose. As soon, however, might we judge of a 
dish by our eyes and not by our palates as exclusively exalt the 


" thought of a picture and cry down its language. Were the sub- 


ject, or the rendering of the subject, the highest merit in a work 
of art, connoisseurship would be attained without much study, 
and far fewer mistakes made in the formation of collections. Far, 
however, from this being the case, it was the saying of the most 
cultivated and felicitous private collector that England has yet 


~ known—the late Samuel Rogers—that if a picture bore an elo- 


quent description he did not want to see it. Though, therefore, 
it would be great folly, as well as ignorance, to be indifferent to 
the thought or allusion of a great painter—for any fact, charac- 
teristic, or even tradition about a fine picture is interesting, how- 
ever collaterally so—yet it is far greater folly and ignorance to 
pronounce the one to be all and the other nothing; and on this 
road no one will ever rise above the herd in the understanding 
or enjoyment of art. ; 

We are not, however, intending either to excuse or to insult 
Mr. Ruskin by comparing him with this common herd whom he 
misleads, In the error that has led him to lay down the prin- 
ciples we have endeavoured to confute, he is rather to be regarded 
as the type of a class of minds, frequent now and common 
always—men who, leading lives in the study of some particular 
pursuit or hobby, are ignorant of the legitimate sources of interest 
in a picture, and seek only for those which we may define by the 
vague and often-used term of ‘ the pleasures of association.’ But 
it is the pleasures in which art differs from other forms of human 
intelligence, and not those in which she accidentally agrees with 
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them, that we mustseek ; ‘therefore not ‘for thought, nor erudi- 
tion, nor history, nor antiquarian lore, nor anything which, though 
a picture may contain, it is altogether independent of. These, it 
is true, have their interest and value as connecting a work of art 
with the scholarship, the superstition,-or the fashion of its time, 
but are so far from constituting any essential part of its merits, 
that not one of these concomitants, however ingenious and 
abundant, could render a picture endurable if it happened to be 
vile as a work of art. But though Mr. Ruskin may be classed 
with these minds in the false conclusions they form, he has no 
right to the real excuses they may plead. They are occupied 
with other pursuits distinct from the world of art: he professes 
to live only in it, and (how generously !) only for it. They er 
from ignorance, and are, generally speaking, ready to acknowledge 
it,—he from a quality which is apt to prove a barrier even to that 
lowest stage of wisdom. 

We have dwelt thus at length on this first chapter for the 
obvious reason that here lies that organic defect which renders , 
the whole body of Mr. Ruskin’s criticism morbid and diseased. 
He who pronounces the painter's thought to be everything, and 
his language nothing, must of course next attempt to force upon 
art a moral and not a pictorial responsibility. We are at once 
stopped by this in the preface to the second edition, which is 
_ strictly consequent on this first chapter, Having assumed that 
the state of religion was better in Italy during the immobility of 
Byzantine art than in the time of Michael Angelo and Ben- 
venuto Cellini—a question the historian may answer—he thus 
proceeds :— 


‘It appears to me that a rude symbol is oftener more efficient than 
a refined one in touching the heart, and that, as pictures rise in rank as 
works of art, they are regarded with less devotion and more curiosity. 
* But, however this may be, and whatever influence we may be 
disposed to admit in the great works of sacred art, no doubt can, I 
think, be reasonably entertained as to the utter inutility of all that has 
been hitherto accomplished by the painters of landscape. No moral 
end has been answered, no permanent good effected, by any of their 
works. ‘They may have amused the intellect, or exercised the in- 
genuity, but they never have spoken to the heart. Landscape art 
has never taught us one deep or holy lesson; it has not recorded that 
which is fleeting, nor penetrated that which was hidden, nor interpreted 
that which was obscure ; it has never made us feel the wonder, nor the 
power, nor the glory of the universe ; it has not prompted to devotion, 
nor touched with awe; its power to move and exalt the heart has been 
fatally abused, and perished in the abusing. That which ought to have 
been a witness to the omnipotence of God has become an exhibition rf 
the 
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the dexterity of man, and that which should have lifted our thoughts 
to the throne of the Deity bas encumbered them with the inventions of 
his creatures. 

‘If we stand for a little time before any of the more celebrated 
works of landscape, listening to the comments of the passers by, we 
shall hear numberless expressions relating to the skill of the artist, but 
very few relating to the perfection of nature. Hundreds will be 
voluble in admiration, for one who will be silent in delight ; multitudes 
will laud the composition, and depart with the praise of Claude on their 
lips—not one will feel as if it were zo composition, and depart with the 
praise of God in his heart, 

‘These are the signs of a debased, mistaken, and false school of 
painting. The skill of the artist, and the perfection of his art, are 
never proved until both are forgotten. ‘The artist has done nothing 
till he has concealed himself—the art is imperfect which is visible— 
the feelings are but feebly touched, if they permit us to reason on the 
methods of their excitement. In the reading of a great poem, in the 
hearing of a noble oration, it is the subject of the writer and not his 

skill—his passion, not his power—on which our minds are fixed. We 
’ see as he sees, but we see not him. We become part of him, feel with 
him, judge, behold with him; but we think of him as little as of our- 
selves. Do we think of Aischylus while*we wait on the silence of 
Cassandra, or of Shakspeare while we listen to the wailing of Lear? 
Not so. The power of the masters is shown by their self-annihilation. 
It is commensurate with the degree in which they themselves appear 
not in their work. The harp of the minstrel is untruly touched, if his 
own glory is all that it records. Every great writer may be at once 
known by his guiding the mind far from himself, to the beauty which 
is not of his creation, and the knowledge which is past his finding out. 

‘And must it ever be otherwise with painting? for otherwise it has 
ever been. Her subjects have been regarded as mere themes on which 
the artist’s power is to be displayed ; and that power, be it of imitation, 
composition, idealization, or of whatever other kind, is the chief object 
of the spectator’s observation. It is man and his fancies, man and his 
trickeries, man and his inventions—poor, paltry, weak, self-sighted 
man—which the connoisseur for ever seeks and worships, Among 
potsherds and dunghills, among drunken boors and withered beldames, 
through every scene of debauchery and degradation, we follow the 
erring artist, not to receive one wholesome lesson, not to be touched 
with pity, nor moved with indignation, but to watch the dexterity of 
the pencil, and gloat over the glittering of the hue. 

‘I speak not only of the works of the Flemish school—I wage no 
war with their admirers; they may be left in peace to count the spicul 
of haystacks and the hairs of donkeys: it is also of works of real mind 
that I speak—works in which there are evidences of genius and 
workings of power—works which have been held up as containing all 
the beautiful that art can reach or man conceive. And I assert with 
sorrow that all hitherto done in landscape, by those commonly con- 
ceived its masters, has never prompted one holy thought in the minds 
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of nations. It has begun and ended in exhibiting the dexterities of 
individuals, and conventionalities of system. Filling the world with 
the honour of Claude and Salvator, it has never once tended to the 
honour of God.’ 


Were Mr. Ruskin amenable to those rules of consistency 
which with other writers forbid the penning of many a mag- 
nificent paragraph, we should have been spared this rhap- 
sody of plausible sophistry and careful alliteration. He would 
have halted, as we do, at his first sentence, and, admitting 
that ‘as pictures rise in rank as works of art they are re- 
garded with less devotion and more curiosity,’ he would either 
have shrunk from an argument which involves the necessity of 
keeping art undeveloped and barbarous, as the Greek Church 
to this day does; or, knowing that it is only in the develop- 
ment of any art that we can perceive its real aim, he would 
have looked a little closer at that ‘curiosity,’ or, in other words, 
at that other source of interest, separate from religion, which, 
by his own admission, increases in strength in proportion as 
pictures increase in merit, 

But this is begging the whole question; for to have interposed 
such considerations between Mr. Ruskin and his arguments would 
have been to interdict them altogether. We take them, therefore, 
as they are, and boldly meet the accusation of the religious and 
moral shortcomings of landscape art, or any art, by the utter denial 
and denunciation not of those shortcomings, which we gladly con- 
fess, but of those doctrines which so mischievously misrepresent 
the real mission of art. Whether sacred or historical, land- 
scape or domestic, art was not given to man either to teach 
him religion or morality; and wherever he is found profess- 
ing to learn one or the other from her something worse than 
that spiritual indifference which Mr. Ruskin laments—namely, 
false and morbid fervours—and something worse than that 
human interest he despises—namely, cold and selfish abstrac- 
tions—will be found. As the minister of those ineffable pleasures 
which stand in sweet reconciliation midway between the senses 
and the soul; as the stirrer of those humanising emotions which 
harmonise equally with man’s highest spiritual aspirations and 
his commonest daily impressions—which have none of the dangers 
of selfish sensibility or the penalties of false excitement ;—as all 
this, and infinitely more, art is indeed to be looked upon as a gift 
of inappreciable price to a race who need those pure pleasures 
which recall their forfeited innocence, quite as much as those 
moral lessons which point to its loss; but beyond this she hap- 
pily gives and teaches nothing. For if outward Nature herself, 
with all her blessed influences, never really, except in an = 
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novel, taught a man to fear God, love his neighbour, and correct 
himself ; if from the beginning of the world men never really 
listened to the voice of the creation as the means of moral and 
religious teaching—for if they had, St. Paul would not have been 
sent to the Gentiles—neither will they to the best painter’s best 
echo of it. ‘For art is the shadow of His wisdom, and but 
copieth His resources.’ He, therefore, who would wrest art 
from her real field and purposes—he who with brilliantly-strung 
words and active sophistry of thought would misrepresent the 
real scheme of Providence, putting one thing for another, would, 
if we can imagine followers numerous enough to constitute him a 
leader, bring about just that false state of society and just that 
idolatry of shadows for which he now professes to pity us. 
For he who advocates false motives, and assigns false sources for 
the teaching of religion and morality, does in fact weaken and 
obscure, though he may not openly deny, the faith in those 
only motives and sources which have been revealed to us. 

What too, we have a right to ask, have been the results of all 
the supposed religious and moral teaching of art upon the writer 
himself? Let the nature of the creed be tested by its influence 
on the believer. Independent of all the attacks upon painters, 
living or dead, which we shall presently investigate, and which 
may be considered the substance of his works, the mere inci- 
dental and accessory portions teem with a malice, bitterness, and 
uncharitableness, which is as uncalled for as it is unjustifiable. 
Mr. Ruskin may talk of love for trees, stones, and clouds, and 
profess an impious horror for those who do not represent them 
according to his ideas of truth, but where, throughout his writ- 
ings, do we find one spark of that love for man, woman, or child 
which is foremost among all the precepts and the fruits of religion 
and morality? How comes it that the man who lives under the 
influence of him whom he pronounces ‘the greatest landscape- 
painter the world has yet seen ;’ and further, as he owns, ‘more 
among mountains than among men,’ and therefore under nature’s 
immediate teaching—how comes he to have formed such low 
and contemptuous notions of his fellow-creatures as appear 
directly and indirectly in every chapter he has written? Con- 
sidering the little company he professes to keep, how comes 
it to be only of that kind as to wring from him the declaration 
that ‘There never yet was a generation of men (savage or civil- 
ized), who, taken as a body, so woefully fulfilled the words, 
“having no hope and living without God in the world,” as the 
present civilized European race ;’ that ‘a Red Indian or Otaheitan 
savage has more sense of a Divine existence round him, or 
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government over him, than the plurality of refined Londoners 
and Parisians’? (vol. iil. p. 258.) 

Again, that ‘I truly believe that there never yet was idolatry 
of stock or stone so utterly unholy as this ouridolatry of shadows; 
nor can he think that ‘ of those who burnt incense under oaks, and 

plars, and elms, it could in any wise be more justly or sternly 
declared, ‘The wind hath bound them up in her wings, and 
they shall be ashamed because of their sacrifices,’ (iii. 72.) 

How does. it happen that this man never descends from 
his mountains—‘the pure and holy hills’ as he calls them— 
without stumbling’on that particular kind ‘ of young lady who, 
rising in the middle of the day, jaded by her last nighit’s ball, 
and utterly incapable of any wholesome religious exercise, can 
still gaze into the dark eyes of the Madonna di S. Sisto, or 
dream over the whiteness of a crucifix, and who returns to the 
course of her daily life in the full persuasion that her morning’s 
feverishness has atoned for her evening’s folly’? (iii. 57.) Or 
upon that type of ‘the fashionable lady who will write five or 
six pages in her diary respecting the effect of such and such an 
ideal upon her mind?’ Or on that of ‘ the shallow fine lady or 
fine gentleman to whom the beauty of the Apollo Belvedere or 
the Venus de Medicis is perfectly palpable’ (which we doubt), 
though they would have perceived none in the face of an old 
weather-beaten St. Peter, or ‘Grandmother Lois’ (iii. 69)? Or, 
worse still, upon that rather exceptional example of ‘the modem 
English lady, who, if she does not beat her servant or her rival 
about the ears, it is oftener because she is too weak or too proud 
than because she is of purer mind than Homer’s: Juno? She will 
not strike them, but she will overwork the one and slander the 
other without pity.’ (iii. 179.) 

Are these the ‘holy thoughts’ which a right feeling for art 
is to prompt? Is this the language of a man whose heart and 
mind have been refined even by the commonest and most legi- 
timate influences of art? If so the world must be weaker and 
wickeder even than Mr: Ruskin believes it, not to feel it a 
matter of duty as well as self-interest to repudiate doctrines 
which bear such unpalatable fruits in the person of their especial 
apostle ! 

Mr. Ruskin professes to have written his first. two volumes for 
thie express purpose of defending Turner, which, considering that 
this: great painter received while living the unfeigned and un- 
stinted admiration of every British artist: worthy the name, and a 
larger share of that of the cultivated public than usually falls to 
the lot of artistic genius—considering, too, that this was an 
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admiration so far from barren that he lived to afford to be fasti- 
dious as to the individuals from whom he would accept commis 
sions, and died possessed of a larger fortune than any English 
painter has ever. accumulated—appears somewhat unnecessary. 
Nevertheless, had Mr. Ruskin performed this self-imposed task 
honestly and sincerely, the world would have been indebted to 
him for a work of much beauty and interest, and Turner grateful 
even for services not needed. As it is, however, Mr. Ruskin 
has taught us that there is an admiration and love more worthy 
both of Turner’s works and Turner’s memory, and that is one 
which resents the use of his name as the pretext for the most 
unmannerly vituperation of all those great painters who occupy 
that genealogical tree of art on which Turner's shield now 
hangs proudly aloft. No enthusiasm for Turner can ever 
justify, because none can ever really cause, the offensive sen- 
timents levelled at such men as Claude, Poussin, Canaletto, 
Wilson, Cuyp, Hobbema, and Ruysdacl, or the ill-disguised 
contempt of higher names still. If to honour Turner it be neces- 
sary to assert of Claude that his pictures are ‘the evidence of 
classic poison upon a weak mind’ (i,-123); that he has ‘ the 
industry and intelligence of a Sevres china painter ;’ that a back- 
ground city by him is strikingly like that which Mr. Ruskin has 
the faint recollection of having delineated in the first page of a 
spelling-book when he was four years of age! (i, 191)—of Poussin, 
that ‘ distances like his are mere meaningless tricks of clever exe- 
cution, which, when once discovered, the artist may repeat over 
and over again with mechanical contentment and perfect satis- 
faction to himself and his superficial admirers, with no more 
awakening of feeling or exertion of intellect than any tradesman 
has in multiplying some ornamental pattern of furniture’ (i. 
194) ;—of the glorious Dutch oak-painter, that ‘ one dusty roll 
of Turner’s brush is more truly expressive of the infinity of 
foliage than the niggling of Hobbema could have rendered his 
canvas if he had worked on till doomsday’ (i, 199) ;—of our own 
Wilson, that ‘ his pictures are diluted adaptations from Poussin 
and Claude, without the dignity of the one or the elegance of the 
other’ (i, 91)—for he will praise those he elsewhere most abuses, 
if it be at the expense of another, and then withdraw this 
very praise again, as in this instance, by calling Claude’s ‘a 
foolish grace,’ and Pouwssin’s ‘a dull dignity’ (iii. 332) ;—if it 
were necessary to speak of Rubens with an insulting apology 
for ‘his unfortunate want of seriousness and. incapability of 
true passion’ (i. 162) ;—of the great Italian masters, not ex- 
cepting Titian and Paul Veronese, with a lament too absurd 
to be otherwise than ludicrous for ‘their blunt and fooling 
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less eyes and untaught imaginations’ (i. 210) ;—of all the 
French, Dutch, and Flemish landscape-painters in a lump, with 
a declaration that ‘ they passed their lives in jugglery ;’ that ‘ the 
deception of the senses was the first and great end of all their 
art ;’ that ‘they had neither love of nature nor feeling of her 
beauty; that ‘they looked at her coldest and most commonplace 
effects because they were easiest to imitate, and for her most 
vulgar forms because they were most easily to be recognised by 
the untaught eyes of those whom they alone could hope to 
please ;’ that ‘ they did it, like the Pharisee of old, to be seen of 
men, and they had their reward’ (i. 74); and, finally, as the 
climax of indecent contempt, that ‘I conceive that the best 
patronage that any modern monarch could bestow on the arts 
would be to collect the whole body of them into a grand gallery 
‘and burn it to the ground’ (i. 90);—if, we again say, it was 
necessary for the exaltation of Turner, thus ignorantly, flippantly, 
and malignantly (and to a far greater extent than any quotations 
can show) to vilify those without whom Turner would never 
have been Turner,—then better were it that the great painter’s 
name, and even his glorious works too, had been buried in ob- 
livion, than raised up to notice in such odious association. It is 
no slight proof of the previous appreciation of Turner’s merits, 
that even Mr. Ruskin’s defence of them has not been able to 
lower them in public estimation. By the same rule also, indig- 
nant as we may be that any one should be found in our times 
impious enough to blacken these great benefactors—for, with the 
debt of gratitude which all sound lovers of art must acknowledge, 
we can only so designate such an act—yet there is no fear that 
Mr. Ruskin can really bay one of these luminaries one hair's 
breadth out of his sphere, or that the adherents he can agitate 
for Turner will be any loss to Claude, Poussin, Wilson, and 
Hobbema. 

Let, however, Mr. Ruskin’s style of criticism be laid to its own 
account—the nature of his own mind, Art may be his excuse, but 
the man who scatters about ‘firebrands and arrows’ will never 
want an excuse, and will plead earnestness, quite as much as sport. 
Let us rather pursue the reasoning of him who has pronounced 
the painter’s language to be of no value by itself. Holding this 
doctrine, it is evident that, however he may affect to despise, he 
is in reality incapacitated from the enjoyment of a school in 
which the language of painting is so entirely all in all, that you 
must love it for that, or cannot love it at all. It is but too easy 
for ignorance or pedantry to sneer at the men who painted 
‘stagnant ditches, pollard willows, and stupid boors; but it 
would have been far wiser to have acknowledged that benevo- 
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lence which has sent a handmaiden amongst us who is dependent 
neither on the aristocracy of Nature nor of mind, who can dwell 
in the lowliest scenes, and thrive on the homeliest fare, and hold 
her Court with as much state, splendour, and refinement too, as 
regards some of her attributes, in the commonest kitchen, in the 
prosiest court-yard, beside a spinning-wheel or cradle, along a 
flat meadow all striped with bleaching linen, in short, wher- 
ever man with his pleasures, occupations, and affections is to 
be found, as among saints and madonnas, mountains and thun- 
derstorms. We have no wish to gloss over Ostade’s and Teniers’ 
drinking boors, or to be less honest than those great painters 
themselves, who, as their lot was cast in the fens of Holland, 
painted Dutchmen, drunk or sober, just as they found them, 
not thinking themselves in their simplicity called upon to invent 
fictitious proprieties, or their art defiled by speaking the truth. 
But it is not to ‘ beldames and boors’ that he confines his virtuous 
indignation ; he must forsooth abuse Claude for letting porters be 
found carrying so very improper a burden as ‘ iron-bound boxes’ 
along so very improbable a locality as a common landing-pier ; 
and further, ‘can scarce but be angered’ when Claude bids him 
stand on this same ‘ paltry, chipped, and chiselled quay, with 
porters and wheelbarrows running against him, to watch a weak, 
rippling, bound, and barriered water, that has not strength 
enough in one of its waves to upset the flower-pots on the wall, 
or even to fling one jet of spray over the confining stone.’—vol. i. 
. 16. 
/ It is unfortunate for Mr. Ruskin, not for Turner, who can well 
afford to be unfortunate for once, that the great painter’s best 
work, in his own estimation, hangs by his own wish precisely 
next one of these ‘ weak, rippling, bound, and barriered’ seas of 
Claude. We might compare the skies of each to Claude’s great 
advantage, but that Mr. Ruskin admits, as we do, that this 
sulphury mass is not a fair specimen of Turner. We do compare 
the buildings—Claude’s, the lustrous walls on which a suc- 
cession of Italian suns and moons have lingered, and linger still 
—Turner’s mere tenements of clay which neither sun illumines 
nor shadows enliven. But more than all the comparison is forced 
upon us when we look at that exquisite sea—weak, or rather calm 
with excess of strength—clear, cool, and above all dark with 
excess of purity—true in its roll of varied monotony as none but 
Claude ever did or can paint the sea—whose murmur, however 
placid, is but the lull of its awful roar, and whose ripples, however 
gentle, are but the repose of its dreadful strength, and then turn 
to that’ sluggish pool in Turner’s Carthage, with no movement, 
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yet with no reflections, and: ripples thick with crusted edges, and 
glaring with prismatic light, the apparent refuse of some neigh- 
bouring factory, which our great painter has placed beside it. 

And here: let the reader judge whether the incident which 
occurs in the foreground of this very pool, namely, children swim- 
ming some toy-boats, as an allusion to the future greatness of 
Carthage, be really and alone sufficient to give Turner ‘an intel- 
lectual: superiority above Claude, which no powers of the 
draughtsman or the artist (supposing that such existed in his 
antagonist (!)) could ever wrest from him’ (vol. i. p. 29). Or 
whether this toy-boat’ incident, with all its ingenuity, be not to 
common sense and justice incalculably outweighed by that grand 
idea of the stupendous element itself which Claude impresses 
upon the mind by the mere unassisted characters of his glorious 
language. 

But let us now consider more especially that particular excel- 
lence in Turner, by virtue of which, according to Mr. Ruskin, he 
stands alone as the painter of landscape. There is no fear of 
our handling Turner too freely, for his greatness, as we have said 
before, can afford all truth to be spoken of him. We have always 
looked upon Turmer, even before Mr. Ruskin was born, as one 
ofthe greatest landscape-painters in the world, and great espe- 
cially in that particular aspect of Nature which had not been 


before expressed, The early Italian and Flemish masters. had 
given 


‘ The spacious firmament on high, 
And all the blue ethereal! sky,’ 


as none, we fear, will ever give it again: The Venetians had 
arrested many a gorgeous effect—cool with light and radiant with 
heat’; Claude had set the very sun in the heavens; Cuyp had 
depicted the rarified pulsation of still-noon heat, andthe solemn 
all-massing vapour of a golden afternoon; Berghem had piled 
up'those stately masses which the winds drive together, and then 
leave for hours undisturbed’; Poussin had gathered the thunder- 
charged clouds, showing deep within the lurid chamber whence 
the bolt is ready to fall; Rubens had spanned the rainbow; 
Wilson had painted daylight in every gradation, from the rising 
ofthe sun to the-setting of the same; Ruysdael had given: the 
sky which heightens the idea of solitude ; Van de Welde and 
Backhuysen, that which we most remark at sea—each had their 
favourite phase best in keeping with their favourite object; 
while to Turner was reserved not only the desire’ of expressing 
every phase’ (excepting always the unfathomable vault of the 
early masters), and of rendering every form: of cloud that floats 
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under heaven, but also of arresting those evanescent and fan- 
tastic forms of vapour and: mist which never had been aimed at 
before. - 

For doing that: entirely, which none had'done but partially, 
and for perpetuating those wonderful effects which none had 
arrested at all, Turner does indeed standalone. But as this is the 
secret of his perfection, so it is the secret of his imperfection too. 
Turner dwelt so much aloft; his eye was so saturated with light, 
air, and vapour; so practised in the imitation of delicacy, evanes- 
cence, and unsubstantiality, that it descended to earth incapacitated 
for recognising the common conditions of our common mother. 
Every object he saw, as he himself has told us, was outlined to 
his vision in prismatic colour.. What wonder, therefore, that his 
earth, however replete with all that botanical and geological truth 
which Mr. Ruskin so-much overrates; should be wanting in that 
first truth of all proper to it, viz., substantiality. What wonder 
then that, however exquisitely he traces the bramble and veins 
the rocks, the scene below is often but the secondary accompani- 
ment to the still more elaborately worked out scene above. Not 
that Turner did this by deliberate choice; on the: contrary, he 
could not have done otherwise; he had chosen one world for his 
brush to delight in, and he knew that no picture could contain 
two. To have made out the substance of this Terra firma with 
the same solidity, precision, care, and detail according to its 
nature, as he did that of clouds according to theirs; to have 
rendered earth earth, as:he rendered sky sky, would have been to 
paint what no eye, and, least of all his, could have endured. 

In: this he fell under that same inherent Jaw we have adverted! 
to before as regulating the proportions of art and thought; 
for where there is the preponderance even of one part of the 
painter's speech, there must be the deficiency of another. It 
is true that this double: detail of earth and sky, this delicacy 
of the feathered cloud above your head, which. he so marvel- 
lously possessed, and this solidity of the: clod’ at your foot,, 
which he so generally evaded, are thought to be compatible 
in.Nature. But. this is owing not to any capacity in her for 
reconciling things irreconcilable in a-picture, but' simply to the 
Spectator’s own freedom of eye. We are very Arguses. when 
we contemplate this fair world itself; the power of shifting 
our vision gives us a hundred: eyes, and a hundred pictures: in 
which only one principal thing is seen at a time, in less than as 
many: seconds, It is true that a picture can represent with equal 
prominence all that Nature presents, and can‘therefore give you 
with equal detail earth and sky, and:all that therein is; but then, 
instead of being true to Nature, the picture becomes in so far — 
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that it forces upon you that which in Nature you have the power 
to escape from. But here Art comes to the rescue; for, asa 
completely finished picture must contain more than in Nature you 
would care to look at in one moment, she also provides the power 
of concealing what she cannot leave out. This is the secret of all 
the half-finished pictures or drawings by the amateur; he shows 
his feeling by stopping when he has advanced far enough for his 
pleasure—but his ignorance in not knowing how to deal with all 
beyond that; while those who, like the professional artist, have 
to fight the battle in earnest, count it one of their greatest victo- 
ries to have acquired, by slight treatment, skilful chiaroscuro, or 
any other means, the power of getting rid of the troublesome 
surplus. It would be an interesting inquiry to ascertain how far 
two such opposite means as Rembrandt’s shadow and ‘Turner's 
light both conduced to the same end of concealment or subordi- 
nation toa principal object. At all events, we may unhesitatingly 
declare that the unsubstantiality of Turner’s earth—the ethereal 
vision it presents as compared with what it really is—however 
exquisite, is an imperfection consequent on the perfection of 
his skies; and that therefore, though he differed from all other 
painters in the particular choice of his principal object, he only 
followed in all their steps in making that principal object—no 
matter what—the most true, and therefore the most prominent 
thing in his picture. To arraign, therefore, the old landscape 
painters, and the old painters in general—for no name is sacred 
to Mr. Ruskin—for not elaborately depicting the details of 
the sky as Turner did—for not introducing ‘the region of the 
Cirrus,’ 1stly, with ‘Symmetry ;’ 2ndly, with ‘Sharpness of edge ;’ 
3rdly, with ‘ Multitude ;’ 4thly, with ‘ Variety ;’ and that with the 
most studied inequality, with ‘the most delicate symmetry,’ and 
‘with the most elaborate contrast,’ till it becomes, as he admits, 
‘a picture in itself’ (vol. i. p. 226)—is to arraign them for prin- 
ciples in which, far from differing, they agree with him, and 
principles which, however he may have practised, they had 
established, 

In all the eloquence, therefore, with which Mr. Ruskin has 
treated the subject of clouds—a chapter generally quoted as his 
best—there is the unpleasant association that his end is to mis- 
lead; and that, like an able counsel, he increases in parade of 
zeal, roundabout ingenuity of invective, and simulated indig- 
nation, in proportion as he knows his case to be unsound. 
Accordingly, after all this weary length of words—this wonder, 
‘ how little people in general know about the sky’—this lament 
over ‘the feebly-developed intelligence and ill-regulated observ- 
ation,’ as well as over ‘the blank and feelingless eyes,’ and 
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untaught imaginations’ of the great old masters—this playful 
irony, that the massive clouds of the old masters, not ex- 
cepting Titian and Paul Veronese, ‘may be broad, may be 
grand, nay be beautiful, artistical, and in every way desirable— 
I don’t say it is not, I merely say it is a concentration of every 
kind of falsehood’ (vol. i. p. 230)—these doubts, whether they 
had any other motive for not anticipating Turner in his skies 
‘beyond the extreme facility with which acres of canvas might 
be covered without any troublesome exertion of thought ;’ this 
ostentatious word-painting—a far easier art than is generally sup- 
posed—of some of Turner’s splendid sky-effects ; this needless 
inquiry, in the tone of triumphant condemnation, as to whether 
Claude has the same; these witticisms upon ‘ half-crowns,’ ‘ ropes,” 
‘ cauliflowers,’ and ‘ turnips ;’ these lamentations over ‘abuses of 
nature and abortions of art ;’ these epithets of ‘ childish,’ ‘ abomin- 
able,’ * painful,’ ‘degrading,’ ‘ criminal,’ and ‘lying ’—to all this 
tirade, as far as regards the not having studied the sky in the same 
sense as Turner, there is the very short and simple answer, that the 
comparison is unfair from beginning to end; that the old masters 
had different objects; and that while .they often neglected that 
which ‘Turner accomplished, they accomplished what he as often 
neglected. ‘Theirs is the earth which the husbandman tills and 
the miner bores—Turner’s, a radiant sphere where no such opera- 
tions are possible or needed ; their skies are the beautiful, the 
appropriate, or, in some of the earlier masters, only the negative 
accessories to the picture—Turner’s often, by the very rule of 
Ruskin, the picture itself. Nay, even where his skies cannot be 
called the chief object—having scarcely any objects in them, but 
only serene gradation of colour, with perhaps a few brilliant 
wind-swept forms overhead—yet, from the habit of the painter’s 
eye, the earth is equally unsubstantial; and, though exquisitely 
graduated in scale from distance to foreground, yet false in the 
position of the scale itself. 

As regards the merits of their skies, it would be useless 
insisting on the fact, that, as far as they go, they are every 
whit as true and as beautiful as Turner’s. As Mr. Ruskin 
says of colour, ‘one man may see yellow where another sees 
blue, and yet neither can be said to see falsely, because the 
colour is not in the thing, but in the thing and them together ;’ 
so as respects the forms, colours, and substances of clouds— 
proverbially rather mutable bodies—Mr. Ruskin may see half- 
crowns and ropes where another sees what is appropriate for 
the scene and the hour; for the secret of recognising what is 
true lies not in the thing, but in the thing and the spectator 


together. While also his loss is so much our gain, we shall be 
the 
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the last to combat his opinions. We know that he prefers rough 
seas ‘to smooth, ‘and can scarce but be angered’ at the painter 
who has given us the mere heave of its placid slumber: in 
another part of his works, present or future, we may find that he 
prefers smooth seas to rough, for no better reason than to deride 
their portrayer. In either case he has a right te his opinion, 
and a right also to change his opinion. There is no law to 
prohibit bad taste or absurd inconsistency, and it is against 
the needless offensiveness with which he expresses those tastes 
and inconsistencies, and not against themselves, that we pro- 
test. When, therefore, he takes us to the National Gallery, 
and bids us see childishness in one great painter, imbecility in 
another, and bold broad falsehood in a third, and the fruit of 
our examination is to raise all three higher than ever in our 
admiration and gratitude, we have nothing to say, but to thank 
God who has made us like other men—publicans included— 
rather than like Mr. Ruskin. But when—as an example of their 
skies being ‘ systematically wrong ’—he points to Poussin’s grand 
picture of the Sacrifice of Isaac, and vents a page of contempt upon 
it, all based upon the assertion that the time in the picture is 
‘high-noon, as is shown by the shadows of the’ figures,’—we 
convict him of building erroneous theories upon a perversion 
of facts. We, therefore, assert that the whole basis of his abuse 
of this picture falls to the ground, for that the time is not high- 
noon. Noon :shadows are under the feet; these of Abraham 
and Isaac are as ‘long as themselves, being moreover shortened 
by the fact of their ascending a hill. There are also shadows 
from tall trees on the left slanting across the whole foreground ; 
the time may be, therefore, considered either late afternoon or 
early morning—the latter, considering the journey before them, 
most probable; these two periods of the day being in Italy so 
alike, that the keeping and lighting of the picture may represent 
either ; and as Mr. Ruskin’s word and our own here diametri- 
cally differ, the shadows themselves—the earliest clocks known to 
man, and still the source and proof of all accuracy in time— 
fortunately become the real witnesses. To them, therefore, we 
refer the reader ; and while examining them, we should .not be 
surprised if he came to the conclusion that instead of their being 
an example of Poussin’s want of veracity as a painter, they serve 
rather as an example of Mr. Ruskin’s want of the: most ordinary 
care or candour as an observer. 

Altogether the vicinity of the National Gallery is inconvenient 
to the stability of this writer’s facts. When he tells the reader 
that he ‘ may search through the foregrounds of Claude, from one 
end of Europe to another, and not find the shadow of one leaf 
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cast upon another,’ (vol. i. p. 176) the magnitude of the task 
disposes him rather to take Mr. Ruskin’s word for the fact, 
than to undertake the labour of testing it. But no:such labour is 
wanted, The answer is neither at Rome or Naples, nor even at 
Dresden or Berlin, but in the National Gallery here in London, 
where, in the picture of David at the cave of Adullam, the reader 
will find, directly in the foreground, a tall large-leaved foxglove- 
like plant, with certain dark appearances thrown by one leaf 
upon another, as like shadows as anything Tumer or the photo- 
graph ever rendered. 

But though.a man may be ‘ systematically wrong’ in his facts, 
it does not follow that he must be so in his opinions. ‘ A little 
peculiarity of taste,’ according to Mr. Ruskin’s admirers, must 
be allowed for, as more or less with all original thinkers, Very 
well: let Mr. Ruskin have all the benefit of peculiarity in this 
respect.; let us see whether we have not to allow for a little 
peculiarity of Vision also. At page 52 of the chapter on ‘ Truth 
not easily discerned ’—a heading singularly suitable, and apropos 
of a lament which curiously illustrates our own feelings regarding 
his treatment of the Poussin picture above, that a man of ‘ dead- 
ened moral sensation’ may ‘ even coin causes to account for im- 
pressions which have no existence at all ’—we find this :— 


‘How many people are misled, by what has been said or sung, of the 
serenity of Italian skies, to suppose that they must be more b/we than 
the skies of the North, and think they see them so. Whereas, the sky 
of Italy is far more dull and grey in colour than the skies of the North, 
and is distinguished only by its intense repose of light. And this is 
confirmed by Benvenuto Cellini, who, I remember, on his first entering 
France is especially struck with the clearness of the sky, as contrasted 
with the mist of Italy.’ 

Here we have, without question, a slight peculiarity of vision, 
and one for which no Italian traveller we ever met with will be 
disposed to make allowance. Mr. Ruskin’s reference to Ben- 
venuto Cellini also, in whose journal truth may be considered as 
‘not easily discerned,’ is unfortunate; especially as the’ allusion 
to the clearness of the French sky, as contrasted with the mist of 
Italy, is in reference to an apparition of the Virgin which was 
granted to the Miinchhausen sculptor, and a consequent halo round 
his own head which accompanied him wherever he went, and was 
apparent ‘ to every kind of person to whom I chose to show it— 
quali sono stati pochissimi’!! That such a phenomenon as a 
brightness round the head has been remarked we are not going 
to dispute. Goethe alludes to it as seen by persons crossing 
dewy meadows at sunrise, and, in suggesting the laws of refraction 
for its solution, shows not the clearness, but the vapoury and 
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misty condition of the atmosphere that gives rise to it, The 
definition also of ‘intense repose of light’ is not entirely com- 
patible with the conditions of a daylight sky in any part of the 
world. Repose of light, like the nuits blanches of northern 
summers, is that abeyance of the luminary which may be consj- 
dered, at all events, as an approach to darkness ; the more ‘ intense’ 
the one, therefore, the more ‘intense’ the other. Add to this 
the fact of the dullness and greyness Mr. Ruskin insists upon, 
and instead of a bright Italian day, which is the time that this 
deep blue appears to the common misled eye, we have something 
far more like a cloudy English night. However, mist or no 
mist, dull grey or deep blue, intense repose of light or intense 
brightness of light—which is right and which is wrong is not 
the point; all we contend for is, that where the vision of one 
man differs from the vision of the multitude, and those of the 
most educated classes of society, it comes under the denomina- 
tion of peculiarity of vision. But after reading what Mr. Ruskin 
says of the grey and dull skies and the repose of light which he 
sees in Italy, and bearing in mind his regret that people should 
be so misled, what are we to think of the following marvellous 
passage, which we find at page 84, concerning a picture by Gio- 
vanni Bellini? ‘It is,’ Mr. Ruskin says, ‘ remarkable for the 
absolute truth of the sky, whose blue, clear as crystal, and, though 
deep in tone, bright as the open air, is graduated to the horizon,’ 
&c. This passage occurs very properly under the heading of 
‘General Application of the foregoing Principles.’ 

We turn now to another accusation against the old masters, 
touching their supposed non-observance of the laws of nature, 
which argues equal want of knowledge or fairness on the part of 
the accuser, and which it is important to clear up. Under the 
head of ‘ Truth of Chiaroscuro,’ Mr. Ruskin prefers an indictment 
against ‘the ancients’ for having ‘ set at defiance’ the great fact 
of the existence of shadows. We are told that if we look at an 
object in full sunshine, and therefore with deep shadows upon it, 
and then retire backward from it, the forms of its shadows will 
remain quite distinct to the eye long after those of its real sub- 
stance have ceased to be so :— 


‘ Now this may serve to show you the immense prominence and im- 
portance of shadows where there is anything like bright light. They 
are, in fact, commonly far more conspicuous than the thing which casts 
them ; for being as large as the casting object, and altogether made up 
of a blackness deeper than the darkest part of the casting object (while 
that object is also broken up with positive and reflected lights), their 
large, broad, unbroken spaces tell strongly upon the eye, especially as 
all form is rendered partially; often totally, invisible within them, and 
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as they are suddenly terminated by the strongest lines which Nature can 
show. For no outline of objects whatsoever is so sharp as the edge of a 
close shadow.’—vol. i. p. 172. 

If there had been any candour in the writer we should again 
not have been favoured with arguments which he raises only to 
refute. Let us examine his words as to ‘the immense promi- 
nence and importance of shadows where there is anything like 
bright light,’ that ‘they are in fact commonly far more con- 
spicuous than the thing that casts them ;’ that they are ‘as large 
as the casting object, and altogether made up of a blackness 
deeper than the darkest part of the casting object;’ that ‘all 
form is rendered partially, often totally, invisible within them ;’ 
and finally that ‘they are suddenly terminated by the sharpest 
lines that nature can show.’ One would think Mr. Ruskin were 
pleasantly testing the reader’s apprehension of a joke. The 
accusations against these delinquents is the best defence they can 
set up. In Benedict fashion, the old masters may ask ‘for 
which of these bad parts’ are they to be enamoured of shadows ? 
Because they chose certain exquisite appearances in Nature to 
produce a desired effect, are they to be rated for avoiding 
another appearance which would have ruined the effect alto- 
gether? Yet such, in point of fact, was the deliberate plan on 
which they acted ; and no reasons they themselves could have 
urged for the incompatibility of strong-cast shadows with their 
other and higher views could have been stronger than those 
Mr. Ruskin has urged for them. With his arguments at 
hand we need hardly refer the reader to Leonardo da Vinci on 
the same subject, who agrees marvellously with Mr. Ruskin as 
to the nature of shadows, and only differs from him by drawing 
a diametrically opposite conclusion as to their fitness for a 
picture. But whichever of the two—Ruskin or Leonardo—be 
right, the first thing a modern critic is bound to do in attempting 
to reason, far more to animadvert, upon any fact, whether of 
commission or omission in the great schools of the past, is to 
ascertain which object they had especially in view; otherwise, as 
in this instance, he may commit the blunder of exposing that 
as a grand fault which, in reality, it was their highest pride to 
have attained. 

We will take the Venetians as an example. Light was regarded 
by them simply as the means for showing form and colour, and 
not as an object in itself. ‘To have aimed at direct sunlight, and 
its consequence, intense and defined cast-shadows, would have 
been to sacrifice that which exactly constitutes the beauty of their 
school, For what form of distinct outline could have been pre- 
served under the condition of shadows ‘ far more conspicuous 
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than the thing that cast them’? and what local colour could have 
been retained if subjected to ‘a blackness deeper than the 
blackest part of the casting object’? But while these masters 
knew better than to renounce the greater beauty for the less, they 
accomplished the compromise at no expense of truth. They 
knew that form and colour were best discerned in their integrity 
at that hour when both bright light and deep shadow cease; 
when the low or hidden sun diffuses a shadow-extinguishing glow 
upon every object; and they lived, moreover, in that land where 
the habits of the le happen to bring them forth at an hour 
when the heat of t y is over, and its greatest beauty begins, 
Instead, therefore, of not having the perception of the truth of 
shadows, as Mr. Ruskin affects to believe, they knew that it was 
at best but a very inferior truth, and had rather the perception 
to avoid it, Take any Venetian picture as an illustration—that 
gem of a Palma Vecchio, in Lord Ellesmere’s gallery; or his 
Three Ages, by Titian, already mentioned; or the ‘ Noli me 
tangere,’ bequeathed by Mr. Rogers to the National Gallery— 
imagine the faces orange on one side with sun, and blue or 
black on the other with shadow. Imagine strong black masses 
cast by one figure upon the other, the landscape dotted with in- 
tensely dark patches, with ‘ outlines stronger than anything else 
which Nature ever shows ; and instead of all the noble distinctness 
and refined breadth which are the fundamental beauties of these 

ictures we have the gross Michael Angelo Caravaggio at once. 
Bee too the time of day, the sun setting or hidden behind tran- 
quil masses of evening cloud, and only its glow on the figures 
and on the ‘deepening landscape’ behind. For shade, it must 
be remembered, these great masters painted better than any— 
witness that ‘ Venetian Shade,’ which Agostino Carracci’s sonnet 
has rendered proverbial, It was the shadow, in Mr. Ruskin’s 
sense—the tenebre, which Leonardo da Vinci carefully dis 
tinguishes from the ombre—which they especially shunned when 
under those very conditions for which Mr. Ruskin would have 
them introduced. But there are proofs enough in many a back- 
ground that the Italian masters could paint sunshine and shadow 
if they pleased. In Mr. Rogers’s ‘Noli me tangere,’ both 
are introduced where they could not possibly disturb the 
principal subject, viz., in the buildings in the middle dis- 
tance, 

If the practice of the avoidance of deep shadows began earlier 
than Leonardo da Vinci, it may be traced down to those land- 
scape-painters who, like Claude and Poussin, looked to Italy as 
the fountain of true art, and, we may venture to say, will never 
eease while painters continue to labour under the same desirable 
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delusion, It is true this excellence could not continue un- 
broken in descent; when perfectly worked out it yielded, as 
much by the law of change as of progress, to others. Among 
the Italian painters, Correggio may be cited as the great innovator 
in this respect. He it was who first stepped out of the beaten 
track, and made, if not the largest amount of shadow, yet that 
entire gradation of the whole scale of shadow, or, as we feel it 
in his works, of lesser light, his chief aim. Doubtless this was 
the inborn tendency of the man; though looking at his works 
with that wish to account for certain characteristics so natural 
to the mind, it may be said that he adopted his glorious system 
of chiaroscuro as a substitute for those previously cultivated 
beauties he could not attain; and that feeling his incapacity for 
that elevation of form which light had merely been the means 
for distinctly showing, he forsook the end for the means, and 
made that—namely, light—his great excellence, which, like 
love, covers a multitude of sins. 

Let us therefore reject the puerile cavilling against men for 
not doing before what is done now, as the absurd hope of their 
doing now what has been done before. The futile reproach and 
the visionary expectation are both equally opposed to the true 
history and philosophy of the human mind, Even had the great 
Italian masters been as far below all who have come since as 
they are above them, it would be sufficient for candour and 
common sense that they had worked out the object they had in 
view, and that the object most consistent with the habits of the 
society and the climate of the country to which they belonged. 

Thus far the name of Turner has most unjustly been made to 
serve as a shield for those sallies of invective in which Mr. Ruskin 
most delights.. Now, in his third volume—though so early as the 
second page to the preface to it he deliberately prefers charges 
concerning Turner's ‘ critics’ which he, not only better than 
most people, knows to be unfounded, but for the honour of the 
great painter had much better have let alone *—now, in the third 
volume, this shield must be laid aside. It might be thought 
that the power of presumption, as regards the attacks upon hard- 
tamed and proudly-established reputations could no further go ; 
but Mr. Ruskin is like the fisherman’s wife—having proceeded 





_ * As one of the executors appointed in Turner’s will, Mr. Ruskin can plead no 
ignorance as to the fact that the ‘length of funeral disposed throug Ludgate,’ 
Which he stigmatises as the act of Turner's critics (Preface to vol, iii. p. 2), was only 
the carrying out of the testator’s own express and to be regretted commands. Mr. 
Ruskin employed a legal gentleman to examine the will ; the consequence a 
that he threw up that trust which the friend for whom he affects such zeal h 

ueathed to him, and moreover, as we are assured, endeavoured to have the 
¢xpenses of his lawyer’s investigation defrayed from Turner’s estate. 
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step by step in profane aspiration from one great luminary to 
another, he now discharges his arrow at the greatest of all; and 
the reader is startled by the announcement, that Raphael himself 
is the greatest criminal in the world of art. 

But there is nothing really surprising in this. On the contrary, if 
Mr. Ruskin’s proselytes be consistent they are bound to admit that 
such a climax is not only probable but inevitable. Let any one per- 
vert the principles and deny the purposes of any art or system, and 
they not only may but must condemn everything in this world, from 
a school of art to the scheme of Providence. It is, therefore, only 
the natural consequence of Mr. Ruskin’s assertion that art is in- 
tended as a means of moral religious teaching, that when it be- 
comes most admirable in itself it should present the most repre- 
hensible aspect in his eyes. We arej accordingly favoured with 
elaborate commendations of the edifying powers and conscien- 
tious purposes of the painter, at a time—that of the illuminating 
of manuscripts—when all the answer we need give is that art was 
not art; and taking us through a strictly-graduated path of im- 
proving means on the one hand, and degenerating ends on the 
other, he finally overwhelms us with the indignant denunciations 
of that awful period, when, having reached the guilty summit of 
perfection, Art altogether ceased to do what from the beginning 
it had never been intended to do. 

The progress as to cause and effect is curious. The earliest cause 
the author instances was the miniature painter, or illuminator, who, 
‘having learned the rudiments of his art without pain, and em- 
ployed them without pride’—having, in other words, learned to 
represent figures utterly unlike figures, standing or lying, as no one 
could stand or lie, breathing an air consisting of a stiff-panelled 
pattern, enclosed in a kind of architectural bower infested with 
dragons and nondescripts, and all upheld in the bowels of an 
illegible P—having learned this ‘ without pain, and practised it 
without pride, his spirit was left free to express, as far as it was 
capable of them, the reaches of higher thought.’ The effect being, 
that the spectator gazed upon his work ‘ without having his faith 
in the actual and unrepresented scene obscured for a moment’— 
a result in which we thoroughly concur. ‘But as soon as art 
obtained the power of realisation, it attained that of assertion (|). 
As fast as the painter advanced in skill he gained also in credi- 
bility,’ ‘and representation, which had been innocent in discre- 
pancy, became guilty in consistency.’ Taking, therefore, base 
advantage of this state of things, the imagination, which Mr. 
Ruskin informs us ‘is chiefly warped and dishonoured by being 
allowed to create false images,’ actually indulged in something 
so foreign to its nature, and seduced such painters as Francia and 
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Perugino ‘to devote all their skill to the delineation of an im- 
possible scene ’—representing the Virgin as ‘a beautiful and 
queenly lady, her dress embroidered with gold, and with a crown 
of jewels upon her hair, kneeling on a floor of inlaid and precious 
marbles before a crowned child’ (vol. iii. p.49). These being the 
deplorable circumstances, it followed that ‘ the continual present- 
ment to the mind of such beautiful and fully-realised imagery more 
and more chilled its power of apprehending the real truth’— .... 
‘that all true grounds of faith were gradually undermined, and 
the beholder was either enticed into mere luxury of fanciful en- 
joyment, believing nothing, or left in his confusion of mind, the 
prey of vain tales and traditions,’ till ‘ with no sense of the real 
cause of his error, he bowed himself, in prayer or adoration, to 
the lovely lady on her golden throne, when he would never 
have dreamed of doing so to the Jewish girl in her outcast 
poverty, or, in her simple household, to the carpenter’s wife’ 
(vol. ii. p. 50 

But though ‘a shadow of increasing darkness fell upon the 
human mind as art proceeded to still more perfect realisa- 
tion,’ yet these painters, erring as they might be, were not 
yet utterly depraved; ‘for they only darkened faith, but never 
hardened feeling.’ This was reserved for that stage of wick- 
edness ‘when the greater his powers became, the more the 
mind of the painter was absorbed in their attainment, and com- 
placent in their display’—when ‘accurate shade, and subtle 
colour, and perfect anatomy, and complicated perspective, having 
become necessary to the work, the artist’s whole energy was 
employed in learning the laws of them, and his whole pleasure 
in exhibiting them ’—when ‘his life was devoted, not to the 
objects of art, but to the cunning of it-—and when ‘ without per- 
ception on the part of any one of the abyss to which all were 
hastening, a fatal change of aim took place throughout the whole 
world of art. In early times art was employed for the display of 
religious facts—now religious facts were employed for the display 
of art’ [the horror-expressing italics are the author’s |—‘ the tran- 
sition, though imperceptible, was consummate; it involved the 
entire destiny of painting. It was passing from the paths of 
life to the paths of death’ (vol. iii. p.51); and this transition was 
the advent of Raphael! Hear Mr. Ruskin on this topic :— 


‘ And this change was all the more fatal, because at first veiled by 
an appearance of greater dignity and sincerity than were possessed by 
the older art. One of the earliest results of the new knowledge was 
the putting away the greater part of the unlikelihoods and fineries of 
the ancient pictures, and an apparently closer following of nature and 
probability. All the phantasy which I have just been blaming — 
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turbant of the simplicity of faith, was first subdued, then despised, and 
cast aside. The appearances of nature were more closely followed in 
everything; and the crowned Queen-Virgin of Perugino sank intoa 
simple Italian mother in Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair. 

‘Was not this, then, a healthy change? No. It would have been 
healthy if it had been effected with a pure motive, and the new truths 
would have been precious if they had been sought for truth’s sake, 
But they were not sought for truth’s sake, but for pride’s; and truth 
which is sought for display may be just as harmful as truth which is 
spoken in malice. The glittering childishness of the old art was rejected, 
not because it was false, but because it was easy ; and still more, because 
the painter had no longer any religious passion to express. He could 
think of the Madonna now very calmly, with no desire to pour out the 
treasures of earth at her feet, or crown her brows with the golden shafts 
of heaven. He could think of her as an available subject for the display 
of transparent shadows, skilful tints, and scientific foreshortenings—as 
a fair woman, forming, if well painted, a pleasant piece of furniture for 
the corner of a boudoir, and best imagined by combination of the 
beauties of the prettiest contadinas. He could think of her, in her last 
maternal agony, with academical discrimination; sketch in first her 
skeleton, invest her, in serene science, with the muscles of misery and 
the fibres of sorrow ; then cast the grace of antique drapery over the 
nakedness of her desolation, and fulfil, with studious lustre of tears and 
delicately-painted pallor, the perfect type of the “‘ Mater Dolorosa.” 

‘It was thus that Raphael thought of the Madonna. 

‘ Now observe, when the subject was thus scientifically completed, 
it became necessary, as we have just said, to the full display of all the 
power of the artist, that it should in many respects be more faithfully 
imagined than it had been hitherto. ‘* Keeping,” ‘“ expression,” “ his- 
torical unity,” and such other requirements, were enforced on the 
painter, in the same tone, and with the same purpose, as the purity of 
his oil, and the accuracy of his perspective. He was told that the 
figure of Christ should be “ dignified,” those of the Apostles “ express- 
ive,” that of the Virgin “ modest,” and those of children “ innocent.” 
All this was perfectly true; and, in obedience to such directions, the 
painter proceeded to manufacture certain arrangements of apostolic 
sublimity, virginal mildness, and infantine innocence, which, being free 
from the quaint imperfection and contradictiveness of the early art, 
were looked upon by the European public as true things, and trust- 
worthy representations of the events of religious history.’—vol. iii. p. 53. 


Here the patience of the reader must fail, even if ours did not. 
To such language and sentiments as these we have nothing to 
say ; for though every line be as opposed to sense, and piety, as 
it is to his own maxims of education in art, when Jaid down for 
the abuse of the old landscape-painters, or for the praise of that 
modern school which has the misfortune to excite his approba- 
tion; yet, taken altogether, they reach that sum of the profane on 
which argument is wasted. Let us leave, therefore, that sweet, 
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pure, Italian mother to defend him who, to the everlasting gratitude 
and wonder of all true believers in art, placed her in that well- 
known chair; let us leave that piteous Mater Dolorosa to excuse 
the humble and reverential care with which Raphael approached 
the subject of her sufferings. Let us leave all that true ‘ apostolic 
dignity,’ ‘virginal mildness, and infantine innocence,’ to fight 
their best painter’s battle to sound hearts if not to cultivated 
tastes. The only cause for regret, however great the cause for 
condemnation, is, that, as the old saying has it, ‘dirty water 
cannot run without leaving a stain.’ We do not allude to those 
examples among the young whom we know by experience to 
have derived the greatest hindrance in their artistic education 
from the poison of Mr. Ruskin’s works, leading them to perverse 
and sophistical dreams, instead of earnest action, and instilling 
no principle but that of contempt for all established authority. 
We are rather thinking of others who, with the greatest abhor- 
rence of such sentiments and language, will yet not be able, when 
they next stand before a Raphael, entirely to divest themselves 
of the recollection of them, feeling as some have done, who, by 
inadvertence or accident, have read a page of some noted infidel 
work, that, however they may abhor the ribaldry of sacred things, 
the mere knowledge of it is polluting. 

But though we leave Mr. Ruskin in his glory, as the scoffer 


of Raphael’s highest productions, and the condemner of his 
worthiest and most profitable title to a student’s imitation, yet 
we must inflict upon the reader a continuation of the same theme, 
though on a different chord, were it only to endeavour to refute 
some of those empty assertions, without which Mr. Ruskin would 
be ata loss to carry on that system of contradiction to all received 
opinion, which is the only consistent thing in his writings. 


‘Now, neither they (the cartoons of Raphael) nor any other work of 
the period were representations either of historical or of possible fact. 
They were, in the strictest sense of the word, ‘* compositions ”’—cold 
arrangements of propriety and agreeableness, according to academical 
formulas, the painter never in any case making the slightest effort ¢o- 
conceive the thing as it really must have happened’ [the italics are 
ours], ‘but only to gather together graceful lines and beautiful faces,. 
in such compliance with commonplace ideas of the subject as might 
obtain for the whole an “epic unity,” or some such other form of: 
scholastic perfectness.’ 


Mr. Ruskin here instances the subject of Christ’s showing 
himself to the disciples at the Lake of Galilee, and continues :— 


‘They had gone back to their daily work, thinking still their busi- 
ness lay netwards—unmeshed from the literal rope and drag. ‘“ Simon. 
Peter- 
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Peter saith unto them, ‘I go a fishing.’” They say unto him “ We 
also go with thee.” True words enough, and having far echo beyond 
the Galilean hills. That night they caught nothing; but when the 
morning came, in the clear light of it, behold, a figure stood on the 
shore. They were not thinking of anything but their fruitless hauls. 
They had no guess who it was. It asked them simply if they had 
caught anything? Theysaid no. And it tells them to cast yet again. 
And John shades his eyes from the morning sun with his hand, to look 
who it is; and though the glinting of the sea, too, dazzles him, he makes 
out who it is at last; and poor Simon, not to be outrun this time, 
tightens his fisher’s coat about him, and dashes in, over his nets. One 
would have liked to see him swim those hundred yards, and stagger to 
the beach. 

‘ Well, the others get to the beach too, in time, in such slow way as 
men in general do yet in this world, to its true shore, much impeded by 
that wonderful “dragging the net with fishes ;” but they get there— 
seven of them in all—first, the Denier, and then the slowest believer, 
and then the quickest believer, and then the two throne-seekers, and 
two more, we know not who. 

‘ They sit down on the shore face to face with Him, and eat their 
broiled fish as He bids. And then, to Peter, all dripping still, shivering, 
and amazed, staring at Christ in the sun, on the other side of the coal 
fire, thinking a little, perhaps, of what happened by another coal fire, 
when it was colder, and having had no word once changed with Him by 
his master since that look of His—to him, so amazed, comes the ques- 
tion, “Simon, lovest thou me?” ‘Try to feel that a little, and think 
of it till it is trueto you; and then take up that infinite monstrosity 
and hypocrisy, Raphael’s cartoon of the charge to Peter. Note, first, 
the bold fallacy—the putting all the Apostles there—a mere lie to 
serve the Papal heresy of the Petric supremacy, but putting them all 
in the background while Peter receives the charge, and making them 
all witnesses to it. Note the handsomely-curled hair and neatly-tied 
sandals of the men who had been out all night in the sea-mists and on 
the slimy decks. Note their convenient dresses for going a-fishing, 
with trains that lie a yard along the ground, and goodly fringes, all made 
to match—an apostolic fishing costume. Note how, Peter especially 
(whose chief glory was in his wet coat girt about him, and naked limbs), 
is enveloped in folds and fringes, so as to kneel and hold his keys with 
grace. No fire of coalsat all, nor lonely mountain shore, but a pleasant 
Italian landscape, full of villas and churches, and a flock of sheep to be 
pointed at; and the whole group of Apostles, not round Christ, as they 
would have been naturally, but straggling away in a line, that they may 
all be shown.’ —vol. iii. p. 55. 


Now, we pass over the circumstance that the representation of 
sacred subjects was not considered by the old masters so much 
historical as poetical in nature, and so far removed from ‘ pos- 
sible fact,’ that the scene was as often laid in heaven as in earth, 
or, asin the Sistine Madonna, in both at once. Our atten- 
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tion is chiefly drawn to the author’s ignorance of the real limits 
as well as purposes of a work of art by the fact of his expatiating, 
by way of reproof to Raphael, upon the materials for half a dozen 
pictures instead of one. Whether these materials be good or had 
for pictorial purposes is another question, which, however, as in 
the matter of shadows, Mr. Ruskin has sufficiently answered 
himself. For let us try, indeed, to fancy but one of the moments 
he has described, that of St. Peter, all dripping, shivering, and 
amazed, with slip-shod sandals and slimy garments, and hair all 
draggled to the life over his eyes, and a correct coal-fire burning 
at his side, and setting aside Raphael's moral and religious 
objections as a man to such a conception of the sacred person 
of any Apostle, far more of that of the great head of the Roman 
Church, we perfectly realise all his objections as a painter. In 
Raphael’s time, at least, such a principle of composition would 
have been condemned as much by the laws of art as of religion, 
and so we suspect it will ever be (and, as usual, Mr. Ruskin 
condemns his own creed by the example he gives,*) as long as 
right art ‘and right feeling go together. What kind of criticism, 
too, is this, which charges that as a crime’ to Raphael, namely, his 
belief ‘ in the Papal heresy of the Petric supremacy,’ which was, 
and is, and ever will be, the chief corner-stone of a Roman 
Catholic’s faith. As for the great painter’s reason for departing 
from that historical probability of representation in his Charge 
to Peter, which he observed in his St. Paul preaching at Athens, 
the Death of Ananias and Sapphira, and others, we may be sure 
that it was nothing less than that strongest reason of all in a 
painter’s creed, and that which governed Poussin in his repre- 
sentation of the same subject, namely, its unfitness for pictorial 
purposes. And here we utterly deny that a painter is bound to 
try and ‘ conceive the thing as it really must have happened,’ 
unless this suits his pictorial purposes better than any other way. 
If Poetry, as regards history or anything that comes under the 
denomination of fact, be entitled to her poetic licenses, Painting, 
incomparably more circumscribed in limits as she is, is tenfold 
entitled to her pictorial licenses. Two modes of representation 
are, therefore, always open to a painter—one the real, or the thing 
as it might have happened, the other the symbolical. Who does 
not see, therefore, that Raphael has here purposely adopted the 
symbolical, and that all that Mr. Ruskin is pleased to designate 
as ‘infinite monstrosity and hypocrisy,’ and ‘mere lie,’ is no 
untruer in that sense than the actual sheep behind the figures, or 
the actual keys in the ‘hand of St. Peter. In short, here, as every- 





* Hunt’s picture, ‘The Light of the World.’ 
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where throughout Mr. Ruskin’s writings, we are stopped by the 
false tests and false conclusions consequent on false premises, 
Impute to Art responsibilities that do not belong to her, whether 
of teaching religion, morality, or even history, and, of course, it 
is easy to convict her of not acting up to them. 

Yet even in this case Mr. Ruskin is caught in his own argu- 
ments ; for grant that Francia and Bellini partially, and Raphael 
wholly, misled the spectator, as for instance, concerning the real 
history and circumstances of the Madonna’s life and condition. 
Grant that the spectator really ‘ bowed in prayer and adoration to 
the lovely lady on the golden throne,’ whom Francia had invested 
with all the adornments so foreign to her actual condition; or to 
‘the simple Italian mother in the chair,’ on whom Raphael had 
bestowed ‘transparent shadows, skilful tints, scientific foreshort- 
enings,’ ‘ keeping,’ ‘expression,’ and every other true excellence 
in the painter’s language ; still we deny that the same man would 
not have done the same ‘to the Jewish girl in her poverty, or, in 
her simple household, to the carpenter’s wife.’ Let us, for one 
moment, investigate this in a philosophical point of view. 

The imagination is a faculty which is powerful to deceive, and 
by the exercise of which every one at all possessed of it deceives 
himself. If exercised upon matters of fact—history—pounds, 
shillings and pence, &c.—where the judgment is required, it de- 
ceives us to our harm; if upon the world of fancy—in poetry or 
painting—where the emotions are concerned, to our pleasure. ‘Thus 
it would be just as absurd to look for matter-of-fact truth in a poem 
or picture, or to mistake such delightful deceits as they convey for 
matter-of-fact truths, as it would be to credit verbatim a lover's 
description of his mistress. Not that the lover or the imagination 
can really present ‘false images’ in the mendacious sense Mr. 
Ruskin means ; the lover does not depict his mistress with black 
eyes instead of blue, nor the imagination the Madonna as merry 
and masculine instead of dignified and feminine, The vocation of 
each is not to alter in kind, but in degree ; not to change the reality, 
but to heighten the ideality, rendering the blue eye bluer still, or 
the dignified and feminine character more dignified and feminine 
still, In this exaggeration lies what is called the deluding power 
of the imaginative faculty, and this deluding power is what makes 
it so much in request. Hero worship, saint worship, man or 
woman worship, all alike call upon the imagination to deck up 
their idols for them, simply because they know that there are no 
suits of clothing so bright as those she can supply. Therefore, 
whether in thinking of their object, describing it, or depicting it, 
love, faith, and admiration never do strip it to its real conditions, 
because it is not their nature so to do; while indifference and 
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satiety, being influenced by just the contrary feeling, not only 
strip it at once but rob it beside. But in all this, if the love, the 
faith, or admiration be well founded—and when applied to sacred 
or divine persons, we know it must be so—it is the greatest pos- 
sible mistake to say that any harm can ensue, The imagination 
after all only heightens the ideal, because the real is not there, 
and it is only in the character of a proxy that it is cherished at 
all. It is, therefore, utterly fallacious to assert with Mr. Ruskin 
that he who had bowed himself in prayer or adoration to the 
representation of the Madonna, when clothed in the best suits that 
the fondness of imagination or the skill of art could supply, 
‘would never dream of doing the same to the Jewish girl in her 
outcast poverty, or in her simple household to the carpenter's 
wife.’ Of course this argument in one respect applies only to the 
Roman Catholic, with whom prayer or adoration are supposed 
duties. But whether Catholic or Protestant—whether viewing 
the Madonna falsely with faith as a mediator, or simply with 
reverence as the most blessed among women—let any reader ask 
himself, if his faith or his reverence had been kindled by the 
painter’s imagination in the one case,;‘whether it would not far 
more kindle at the reality in the other. For then the fact that it 
was herself in her ineffable truth before him—no matter what the 
poverty, the household, or dress—would be stronger, millions of 
times, than all the strength of the imagination; and what she 
might have lost in the blind but loving deckings of faith, would be 
utterly extinguished and swallowed up in the overwhelming 
brightness of sight. 

It is, indeed, in proportion to the adoration with which he would 
worship or pay homage to Divine or sacred persons, could they 
be suddenly present, that a painter or poet will invest them with 
the most radiant gifts of his imagination while absent ; while the 


‘Ruskin disciple, whose heart could or would not rise above the 


cold and rational conception ‘ of the thing as it really must have 
happened,’—who, remembering that St. Paul’s presence, in his 
own words, was ‘mean,’ could depict him so; and that St. Peter 
was a mere dirty fisherman, who had been out all night, could 
bring him before us, as Mr. Ruskin recommends, all ‘ slimy,” 
‘dripping and shivering,’—he, who knowing the Virgin to have 
been but a poor Jewish maiden, could represent her under the 
usual menial conditions of poverty—such a man or painter would 
as certainly, could his life be turned eighteen centuries back and 
he transformed into an Israelite of that time, be found among those 
who said, in their reason and unbelief, ‘Is not this the carpenter’s 
son ?” 

And, if there were no other arguments against this doctrine «| 
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literal representation and ‘ positive fact,’ that language of the 
painter which Mr. Ruskin has condemned as ‘ nothing by itself’ 
here rises up as an invincible impediment. The ideas of a painter 
and his language being inseparable, at all events in aim, he can 
never at once depict what is inean, dirty, and squalid, and yet 
suggest that grandeur, power, sweetness, or grace which, as con- 
nected with the persons of Holy Writ, is infinitely more important 
for us to dwell upon than all the trivial facts that hung, like the 
dust upon their shoes, to the circumstances of their human 
condition. 

The old masters are not without examples of the carrying out 
of this false principle, though not to that depth of abjectness which 
Mr. Ruskin advocates. Lord Ward’s gallery at once furnishes 
one in a picture by Teniers, Christ mocked by the Soldiers. The 
painter here represents the Saviour as an ordinary and homely, 
but still a meek and suffering person, seated in a room with 
dirty floor and walls, and surrounded with those coarse figures, 
and physiognomies, who, in his other pictures, stand with their 
backs to great fires, or sit with card, bottle, and pipe around a 
table. But that the scene is a Dutch guard-house, and the figures 
Dutch boors, does not matter; for with all his condemnation of 
painters who do not represent subjects as they really must have 
happened, he elsewhere says, ‘in earnest seriousness, that if a 
painter cannot make a Madonna out of a British girl of the 
19th century [or a Jewish soldier out of a Dutch boor of the 
17th century], he cannot paint one at all’ (vol. i. p. 122). At all 
events, considered merely as dirty floors and walls, and as rude 
and unsymmetrical figures, it is not only possible but probable 
that such are far nearer the truth of ‘the common hall’ into 
which the Saviour was taken, and the brutal soldiery by whom 
he was mocked, than the marble floors and pillars and classically- 
formed athletes of the Italian painters. Nevertheless we turn 
disgusted from the representation, and are quite sure that all 
with sound mental organizations will do the same, simply be- 
cause not being the real scene, there is nothing to satisfy our 
imagination in the substitute the picture supplies. 

: The mistake onTeniers’ part lies here. Whena painter proposes 
to himself a subject, he considers it partly in its fitness to pictorial 
purposes and partly in its fitness to the language in which he 
most delights, Now there is a fitness between Raphael’s purity 
of expression and grace of form, and his highly spiritual Holy 
Family subjects; there is a fitness between Titian’s transparent 
flesh tones and refined breadth of colour, and his lovely Madonna 
and Infant subjects ; there is a fitness between Paul Veronese’s 
gorgeousness of garment and dignity of bearing, and his pompous 
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historical subjects ; and there is a fitness between Teniers’ love of 
broad common character and broken picturesqueness of colour, 
and his carousing boor and old iron and earthenware subjects. 
But, by the same rule, there is no fitness between this language, 
in which he especially delighted and excelled, and the sacred 
subject he has attempted at Lord Ward’s; and next to choosing 
a subject unfit for painting at all, a painter can commit no greater 
mistake than that of choosing one for which he has not the suitable 
powers of expression. 

Having thus endeavoured to show how impossible morally, and 
how intolerable practically, it would be for any true painter to 
strip a scene, especially if sacred, to the bare bones of ‘ positive 
fact,’ we must add how doubly absurd it is to accuse such men of 
seeking their own praise, instead of that of God, by the delighted 
exercise of that power of pictorial utterance, which, whether of 
form, colour, chiaroscuro, or expression, is alike to them the gift of 
God. On the contrary, it may be taken as a necessary conse- 
quence, that where a painter’s language has really given no delight 
to himself, it will as surely give no delight to the spectator. And 
here we may refer to that mis-called pre-Raphaelite school, we 
have hitherto forborne to criticise—their merits being, in our 
judgment, great, and their faults sufficiently censured by Mr. 
Ruskin’s praise—for the principal cause of the unfavourable im- 
pression they generally leave, is the circumstance that the language 
they speak appears to have given no pleasure to themselves, but 
rather a pain and weariness, producing the irresistible feeling in 
the spectator that the art is held down rather to the grindstone of 
unloving slavery, than borne up on the wings of willing power. 

It becomes time for us to quit this subject, but before doing 
so we have a few words to say on a pamphlet by Mr. Ruskin 
upon the pictures in the last summer’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Here Mr. Ruskin displays in great force his worst 
qualities, without gilding them with that ingenuity of thought 
or brilliancy of style which are elsewhere so conspicuous. We 
have not the slightest intention of defending the merits of those 
living painters he has there assailed. They can only feel ita com- 
pliment to be held worthy to stand in those condemned ranks 
which are headed by Raphael. He is welcome, therefore, as before, 
to opinions by which he alone is the loser ; he is welcome to arraign 
Creswick for imperfections which he justifies (vol. i. p. 186) in 
Turner; he is welcome to asperse Faed’s Mitherless Bairn as 
‘throughout the most common-place Wilkieism—white spots 
everywhere,’ which was a necessary prelude to the sententious 
‘ I expected better things from this painter ;’ he is welcome to all 
such sentiments, in which he only differs from the educated public 
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for difference sake; but as before, in the case of Poussin, he is not 
welcome to assert what is not true, and tocondemn a great painter 
upon a false assumption. We pass over, therefore, all his opinions 
as to the expression and drawing of Mr. Herbert’s Lear and Cor- 
delia, shallow and unmannerly as they are, and solicit the reader’s 
particular attention to the following passage :— 


*It is a thing not a little to be pondered upon, that the men who 
attempt these highest things are always those who cannot do the least 
things well. Around the brow of this firwood figure there is a 
coronet, and in the coronet five jewels; I thought that, according to 
Royal Academy principles in a “ High Art” picture, this Rundell and 
Bridge portion of it should have been a little less conspicuous. How- 
ever, as we find these unideal emeralds and rubies thus condescendingly 
touched, let us see how they are touched. Each stone has a white spot, 
or high light upon it. Now that flash is always the reflection of the 
highest light to which the jewel is turned, and here in the tent it must 
be an opening on the left-hand side. Now, as the jewels are set round 
the brow, each in a different position, each would reflect this tent-door 
from a different spot on its surface. This change in the position of the 
reflection would be one of the principal means by which nature would 
indicate the curve of the coronet. Now, look at the painting—every 
gem has actually the high light in the same spot on the left-hand side 
all round the brow! 

‘The dimness of pictorial capacity indicated by such a blunder as 
this, is very marvellous; for a painter of the slightest power, even 
though he had not drawn the gems from nature, would infallibly have 
varied the flash for his own pleasure and in an instinctive fulfilment of 
the eternal law of change.’—>p. 19. 


Now if the reader will follow us a little carefully we shall 
have no difficulty in showing him, what one look at the picture 
itself would show in a moment, viz., that Mr, Herbert had pre- 
cisely those grounds which Mr. Ruskin represents him as 
ignorant of, for not varying the place of that flash of light even 
‘for his own pleasure.’ A coronet is a circular thing, which of 
course when seen upon a head level with the spectator’s eye, 
presents to his view only half its circle at once, the centre of 
which half-circle is nearest the eye, and the sides receding. In 
this view five points of the coronet are seen, each point tipped 
with a jewel. The jewel on the centre point presents its front 
face to you, the jewel on each point right and left of the centre 
presents its opposite three-quarter face, and the jewels on the 
two outermost points of the half-circle (thus making five jewels) 
present their opposite profiles. What is the consequence? The 
light which comes in from an aperture on the left, strikes, as 
Mr. Ruskin says, ‘upon the same spot on the left-hand side all 
round the brow;’ but in his haste to deride he forgets to add, 
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yet upon a different of each jewel! For that same spot 
upon the apparent left-hand side of each jewel falls in reality 
upon the centre of the profile jewel nearest the light—rather to 
the left of the centre of the next three-quarter jewel—midway 
between the centre and edge of the centre jewel, still nearer the 
edge of the next three-quarter jewel, and completely on the edge 
of the profile jewel furthest from the light. Thus while the light 
has necessarily stood still, it is the jewels which have turned, 
and while the light has apparently struck on the same left-hand 
edge of each jewel, it has in reality been reflected from a dif- 
ferent spot on the surface of all five. To deride a painter, there- 
fore, for ‘not varying the flash for his own pleasure,’ under these 
circumstances, is simply to deride him for not making the light 
enter at five different parts of the tent instead of one, and such 
a derision is the best compliment that can be paid to one who is 
not only great in the great things of art but right in the least 
things also. 

Nothing can be more degradingly low, both as regards art and 
manners, than the whole tone of this pamphlet, calculated only 
to mislead those who are as conceited as they are ignorant, which 
unfortunately includes a large number. Even granting that 
Herbert had erred in the high light of a jewel, or Maclise (for 
with equal injustice Mr. Ruskin accuses the one of the breach of 
that principle of perspective the observance of which he abuses 
in the other), in the drawing of a border pattern, even granting 
this, what does it prove? A picture is not a culprit to be cross- 
examined and detected by a trap here and a slip there, 
Mr. Ruskin’s ideas of truth and falsehood as applied to art (all 
traceable to his false start as to the nature and purposes of art) are 
utterly futile and nonsensical. Falsehood only becomes such when 
there is the power in the deceiver to pervert the truth, or in the 
deceived to believe the lie. Now a man may paint grass red, 
but in the first place he could not conceal that he had not made 
it green—in the next place nobody would believe it to be green— 
and finally and chiefly he would be no painter to do such a thing 
at all. Of such blunders as a real painter, from oversight or 
inadvertence, may make, a picture may be full and yet not be a 
whit the worse for it, or from everything of the kind it may be 
scrupulously free and yet be an untrue and wretched daub, 
Raphael’s frescoes in the Vatican would furnish a rich harvest of 
little inaccuracies to such wretched spies and informers, while no 
painter was more fallible in such matters than Turner, who once 
even painted the sun on the north side. 

It is not therefore the man who makes a blunder in a picture, 
but he who makes a false statement about a picture, who is 
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the real offender. The one commits a mechanical fault which 
does not even harm himself, far less his neighbour-—the other, 
as far as in him lies, inflicts a wanton and undeserved injury. 
Mr. Ruskin, however, might have spared himself the boast, that 
when once he had marked an artist’s reputation for his prey it 
was of no use trying to save it.* Setting aside the malice which 
is so obviously the leading principle in this pamphlet, the mere 
fact that he was driven to such paltry modes of criticism, is the 
highest encomium that living artists could receive. As Hazlitt 
has wisely said, ‘To take a pride and pleasure in nothing but 
defects (and those, perhaps, of the most paltry, obvious, and 
mechanical kind)—in the disappointment and tarnishing of our 
faith in excellence—in proofs of weakness, not of power—is not 
a sign of uncommon refinement but of unaccountable perversion 
of taste.’ 

One great proof, were there no other, of the falseness of Mr. 
Ruskin’s reasoning, is its quantity. Only on the wrong road 
could so much have been said at all. As we observed before, if 
art be long, it is in practice not in theory. Separate what is 
really to be thought and said about art from false assumption, 
futile speculation, contradictory argument, crotchety views, and 
romantic rubbish, and ninety-nine hundredths of what Mr. Ruskin 
writes, and one-half of what most write, will fall to the ground. 
But, it may be asked, are not the precepts of common sense 
applicable to art as well as to everything else? To this we 
readily agree ; but the truth is, that all the common sense as to 
diligence, sincerity of purpose, recognition of their own powers, 
and observation of nature, which is so much obscured under 
Mr. Ruskin’s jargon of ‘love,’ ‘wisdom,’ ‘fear and gladness,’ 
‘firm words, true message, unstinted fulness and unfailing faith,’ 
have been said to and by painters over and over again, and, if 
not realized, at all events steadily aimed at by all deserving the 


’ Name. 


As regards quantity, however, it is easy to foresee that 
Mr. Ruskin will always have the advantage. Nature has given 
him the mechanism of thinking in a most peculiar degree. The 
exercise of this faculty, which is always more or less an exertion 
and strain to other minds, is none to his; and no wonder, for 
sophistry travels on roads where, however much dust, there are 
neither stones nor tolls. ‘Though, therefore, the broad false prin- 
ciples he has laid down may be easily refuted, yet it may be doubted 





* In the second edition of ‘ Notes on some of the principal Pictures exhibited in 
the rooms of the Royal Academy,’ occurs this passage:—‘ Hereafter it will be 
known, that when I have thought fit to attack a picture, the worst policy that the 
friends of the artist can adopt is to defend it.’ 
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whether any mind will have the patience to follow all the wind- 
ings of one who thinks equally without consistency and without 
weariness, A man may attack iron bars, oak doors, or stone 
walls, and hope with energy:and perseverance to break his way 
through, but to follow a thin thread, which leads him through 
winding and slippery paths, and is always snapping at an honest 
touch, requires a strength of nerve and tenacity of purpose which 
Mr. Ruskin’s writings will hardly inspire or their refutation reward, 
Not that we are in the least inclined to magnify the im- 
portance of unsound ideas and absurd conclusions upon the 
subject of art. Art, not being a direct moral agent at all, can only 
do real harm in proportion as it can do real good—its debase- 
ment can only be the index of a frivolous or ignorant state of 
society—never in any way its cause. As regards Mr. Ruskin in 
particular, he will mislead no mind and injure no career which 
would not have been misled or injured equally without him. For 
those who have no eyes, it matters little how entirely the pseudo 
moral at the end of his chapter is purchased by the flimsy fallacy 
at the beginning, while those who possess these organs to any 
purpose will soon forget both the one and the other. It would 
have been well, therefore, for Mr. Ruskin had he erred in 
nothing but what may thus be harmlessly swallowed or easily 
rejected ; but it is the terrible penalty of the propagators of 
slander that their evil deeds should remain—for no evil, as no 
good, can fall into our moral world without fruits of which none 
can compute the length or the strength; in either case, in pro- 
portion to the good or evil, is the return or the recoil upon the 
author, and upon Mr. Ruskin the recoil has begun already. 








Art. V.—1. A Report of the Court of Directors of the Eastern 
Steam Navigation Company, made to the Proprietors on the 6th 
of August, 1853. 

2. A Treatise on Naval Gunnery. By General Sir Howard 
Douglas, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., F.R.S. Fourth edition, 
revised. London. 1854. 


‘HE voyager up and down the Thames has noticed with 
astonishment, during the last eighteen months, the slow 
growth of a huge structure on the southern extremity of the Isle 
of Dogs. At first a few enormous poles alone cut the sky-line, 
and arrested his attention; then vast plates of iron, that seemed 
big enough to form shields for the gods, reared themselves edge- 
ways, at great distances apart; and as months elapsed, a wall 
of metal slowly arose between him and the horizon. The sooty 
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engineer, as he leans over the bulwark of Bridegroom _No, 2, 
when questioned respecting it, tells you it is ‘the Big Ship ’—he 
knows no more. If, moved by curiosity, the voyager hails a boat 
and rows ashore, the sturdy oarsman can only tell you it is ‘the 
Big Ship.’ If you question Jack, whom you see coming along 
the road. laden with a green parrot and a bundle of yams, as to 
what they are doing here, he will eye the huge mass for a mo- 
ment, and reply with a vacant negative. Even those whio are 
informed of its purpose doubt and argue respecting it. ‘ Look’ee 
here,’ said an old salt to us, pointing with his pipe to the stem 
and thestern of the ship, which lie parallel with the river, ‘ here ’s 
her starn and here’s her stem, and here’s the water ; and how 
they are going to launch her I can’t figure noways.’ 

The great ship, or ‘Great Eastern,’ as she is sometimes 
called, projected by the eminent engineer Mr, Brunel, the 
father of Transatlantic Steam Navigation, although building 
in the midst of. the largest collection of seafaring people in 
the world, stands a wonder and a puzzle to them all. And 
indeed, the moment you are inside the works of Scott, Russell, 
and Co. at Millwall, you feel the reason of the strange eye 
with which the maritime population view the monster which 
is slowly growing up, and overshadowing not only the ship-yard 
itself, but the portion of the new town immediately in its neigh- 
bourhood. Where are the merry ship-carpenters, caulking away 
with monotonous, dead-sounding blows? Where are the arti- 
zans chipping with their adzes, rearing up one after another 
huge ribs, and laying the massive keel? Where are the bright 
augers gleaming in the sun, as sturdy arms work out the bolt- 
holes? None of these old accustomed sights and sounds of ship- 
building are to be found ; but in their place we see the arm of 
steam, mightier than that of Thor, welding some iron shaft big 
as ‘the mast of some huge admiral,’ or punching inch-plates of 
iron as quickly and as noiselessly as a lady punches card-board 
for a fancy-fair ornament. Steel, urged by the same potent 
master, is seen showing its mastery over iron as the huge lathes 
revolve, or the planing-machine pursues steadily its resistless 
course, whilst, in place of the shavings of the carpenter, long 
ringlets of dull grey metal cumber the ground. The ship- 
carpenter is transmuted into a brawny smith, and the civil engineer 
takes the place of the marine architect. A closer inspection of 
this Leviathan vessel shows us how completely the employment 
of a new material has necessitated new ideas with respect to 
construction. She runs along, or rather will—for she is not yet 
quite up in frame—some seven hundred feet; those portions of 
her yet unfinished at stem and stern show her partitions or bulk- 
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heads running nearly sixty feet in height, and standing just sixty 
feet apart. If we examine the outer walls of these huge parti- 
tions, we see at once that the ship has no ribs springing from a 
keel or back bone—none of the ordinary framework by which her 
bulging sides are maintained in their places; but, on closer in- 
spection, it is found that she has a system of ribs or webs, 
longitudinal instead of transverse, running from stem to stern of 
the ship, up to eight feet above her deep water-line ; and riveted 
on each side of these thirty-two webs or ribs, which are again 
subdivided at convenient lengths, are plates of iron $ of an inch 
in thickness, forming a double skin to the ship, or a dermis and 
epidermis. Thus her framework forms a system of cells, which, 
like the Menai tube, combines the minimum of weight with 
the maximum of strength. A glance at the transverse midship 
section will show at once this portion of her structure. Hitherto 
it has been the practice to build iron ships in exactly the same 
manner as regards framework as wooden ones; that is, the 
strength of the sides has been made gradually to lighten towards 
the deck, which being of wood, can offer but slight resisting 
power. Thus iron ships of the old method of construction are 
peculiarly liable to break their backs upon the application of 
force, either to their two ends or to the centre of their keels, just, 
in short, as a tube would be easily broken, one side of which was 
made much stronger than the other. The ‘Birkenhead’ iron 
troop-ship was a melancholy instance of this unscientific method 
of construction ; for it will be remembered that immediately she 
struck, her wooden deck doubled up and snapped in two, as a 
stick would snap across the knee, whilst stem and stern reared 
for a moment high in the air, and then went down like stones 
into the deep. 

As you stand watching the process of building up this double 
skin, or framework of the ship, the question immediately strikes 
the mind, how are these unyielding plates of inch iron made to 
accommodate themselves to her lines, which are seen to run as 
finely fore and aft as those of a Thames wager-boat? How are 
the innumerable curves which die away into each other, to be pro- 
duced by any aggregation of rectilinear pieces of flat boiler plate ? 
In ordinary wooden ships, the planking, by its elasticity, allows 
itself to be modelled to the ribs: but here there are no ribs, in 
the true sense of the word, and the form of the vessel must 
depend upon the inclination given to each separate piece of iron 
before the fastening process is commenced. And such, in fact, 
is the case. Every individual plate, before being fixed in its 
proper position, was the subject of a separate study to the 
engineer, Of the ten thousand, or thereabout, that compose the 
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framework of the ship, only a few situated in the mid-ship section 
are alike either in size or in curve. For each a model in wood, 
or ‘template,’ as it is technically called, had originally to be made, 
and by these patterns the plates were cut into their required shapes 
by the huge steam shears, in exactly the same manner as a tailor 
cuts out the various portions of a garment. The ‘list,’ or incli- 
nation to be given to each plate, is the next process to be gone 
through ; and this is produced by passing it through a system of 
rollers, which can be so reversed in their action, and so adjusted, 
as to give it any required curve. The ‘ template,’ studded with 
holes around its margin, is then fitted to it, and a boy with a stick 
dipped in white lead marks through them the places upon the 
iron where the rivet-holes are to be punched; when this last 
process is completed, the plate is lettered with two or three sepa- 
rate letters, indicating the precise place it has to take in the ship. 
Thus the hull is first carefully thought out in detail, and is then 
regularly and mechanically put together, in much the same way 
as a tesselated pavement. 

The process of fastening the plates affords another curious con- 
trast to the old method of bolting employed by the ship-carpenters. 
The holes in the plates to be held together being brought in exact 
apposition, bolts at a white heat are one by one introduced, and 
firmly riveted whilst in that condition by a group of three men, 
one the upholder, who holds the bolt in its position by placing a 
hammer against its head on the inside of the ship, whilst two 
sturdy Vulcans, with alternate blows, produce the rivet-head on 
the other. The bolts contract in cooling, and draw the plates 
together with the force of a vice, and hold them so for ever after- 
wards. Therapidity with which this process is performed strikes 
the spectator with astonishment. A set of three men, and a boy 
to shovel the hot bolts out of the furnace, will in the course of a 
day close up four hundred rivets; and speed in the process is 
requisite, when we remember that before the ship can swim three 
million of them must be made secure. 

.If we clamber up the ladders which lead to her deck, some 
60 feet above the ground, we perceive that her interior 
presents fully as strange a contrast to other vessels as the construc- 
tion of her hull does. Ten perfectly water-tight bulkheads, 
placed 60 feet apart, having no openings whatever lower than 
the second deck, divide the ship transversely ; whilst two longi- 
tudinal walls of iron, 36 feet apart, traverse 350 feet of the 
length of the ship. Thus the interior is divided, like the sides, 
into a system of cells or boxes. Besides these main divisions, 
there are a great number of sub-compartments beneath the 
lowest deck, devoted to the boiler-rooms, engine-rooms, coal and 
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cargo, &c.; whilst some 40 or 50 feet of her stem and stern are 
rendered almost as rigid as so much solid iron by being divided 
by iron decks from bulwark to keel. Her upper deck is double, 
and is also composed of a system of cells formed by plates and 
angle irons, By this multiplication of rectilinear compartments, 
the ship is made almost as strong as if she were of solid iron, 
whilst, by the same system of construction, she is rendered as 
light and as indestructible, comparatively speaking, as a piece 
of bamboo. There is a separate principle of life in every 
distinct portion, and she could not well be destroyed even if 
broken into two or three pieces, since the fragments, like those 
of a divided worm, would be able to sustain an independent 
existence. 

A better idea perhaps of the interior of the ship can be 
gained at the present moment than when she has progressed 
farther towards completion. As you traverse her mighty deck, 
flush from stem to stern, the great compartments made by the 
transverse and longitudinal] bulkheads, or parti-walls of iron, 
appear in the shape of a series of parallelograms, 60 feet in 
length by 36 in width; numerous doors in the walls of these 
yawning openings at once reveal that it is here that the hotels 
of the steam-ship will be located. If we were to take the 
row of houses belonging to Mivart’s and drop them down one 
gulf, take ‘ Farrance’s’ and drop it down the second, take 
Morley’s at Charing Cross and fit it into a third, and adjust 
the Great Western Hotel at Paddington and the Great Northern 
at King’s Cross into apertures four and five, we should get 
some faint idea of the nature of the accommodation ‘ The Great 
Eastern’ will afford. We speak of dropping hotels down these 
holes, because the separate compartments will be as distinct 
from each other as so many different houses ; each will have its 
splendid saloons, upper and lower, of 60 feet in length ; its bed- 
rooms or cabins, its kitchen and its bar ; and the passengers will 
no more be able to walk from the one to the other than the 
inhabitants of one house in Westbourne Terrace could communi- 
cate through the parti-walls with their next-door neighbours. 
The only process by which visiting can be carried on will be by 
means of the upper deck or main thoroughfare of the ship. 
Nor are we using figures of speech when we compare the space 
which is contained in the new ship to the united accommodation 
afforded by several of the largest hotels in London. She is 
destined to carry 800 first-class, 2000 second-class, and 1200 
third-class passengers, independently of the ship’s complement, 
making a total of 4000 guests. A reference to the longitu- 
dinal and transverse sections will explain her internal economy 
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more readily than words, The series of saloons, together with 
the sleeping apartments, extending over 350 feet, are located in 
the middle instead of ‘ aft,’ according to the usual arrangement. 
The advantage of this disposition of the hotel department must 
be evident to all those who have been to sea and know the advan- 
tage of a snug berth as near as possible to the centre of the ship, 
where its transverse and longitudinal axes meet, and where of 
course there is no motion at all. It will be observed that the 
passengers are placed immediately above the boilers and engines ; 
but the latter are completely shut off from the living freight by a 
strongly-arched roof of iron, above which, and below the lowest 
iron deck, the coals will be stowed, and will prevent all sound and 
vibration from penetating to the inhabitants in the upper stories. 
As the engines and boiler rooms are separated from each other 
by bulkheads, in exactly the same manner as the saloons, a 
peculiar arrangement has been made to connect their machinery 
without interfering with their water-tight character. Two tun- 
nels, of a sufficient size to give free passage to the engineers, 
_are constructed fore and aft in the centre of the coal bunkers, 
through all the great iron parti-walls. By this arrangement the 
steam and water pipes which give life and motion to the ship 
will be enabled to traverse her great divisions, just as the aorta 
traverses in its sheath the human diaphragm. 

Let us return, however, for a few moments to the deck, in order 
to give the reader a clear idea of the magnitude of the structure 
under our feet. The exact dimensions ‘ over a!l’ are 692 feet. 
There are few persons who will thoroughly comprehend the capa- 
city of these figures. Neither Grosvenor nor Belgrave Square could 
take the ‘ Great Eastern’ in; Berkeley Square would barely admit 
her in its long dimension, and when rigged, not at all, for her mizen- 
boom would project some little way up Davies Street, whilst her 
bowsprit, if she had one, would hang a long way over the Marquis 
of Lansdowne’s garden. In short, she is the eighth of a mile in 
length, and her passengers will never be able to complain of 
being ‘ cooped up,’ as four turns up and down her deck will 
afford them a mile’s walk. Her width is equally astonishing. 
From side to side of her hull she measures 83 feet, the width of 
‘Pall Mall; but across the paddle-boxes her breadth is 114 feet, 
—that is, she could just steam up Portland Place scraping with 
her paddles the houses on either side. With the exception of 
the sky-lights and openings for ventilating the lower saloons, her 
deck is flush fore and aft. However splendid this promenade 
might appear with respect to those of other ships, we question 
if it is at all too large for the moving town to whose use it is 
dedicated. Room must be found for the holiday strolling of 
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between three and four thousand persons, whilst she is careering ~ 
through the heated atmosphere of the tropics, and not merely for a 
few score blue-nosed gentlemen, such as use the deck of the trans- 
Atlantic steamers for a severe exercising ground. ‘The manner in 
which this moving city rather than ship will be propelled with 
the speed of a locomotive through the ocean is not the least 
noticeable of the arrangements connected with her. Mr. Brunel 
has, we think wisely, decided not to trust so precious a human 
freight and so vast an amount of valuable cargo to any single 
propelling power, but has supplied her with three—the screw, 
the paddle, and the sail. Her paddle-wheels, 56 feet in 
diameter, or considerably larger than the circus at Astley’s, 
will be propelled by four engines, the cylinders of which are 
6 feet 2 inches in diameter, and the stroke 14 feet. The motive 
power of these will be generated by four boilers. Enormous as 
are these engines, having a nominal power of 1000 horses, and 
standing nearly 50 feet high, they will be far inferior to those 
devoted to the screw. These, the largest ever constructed 
for marine purposes, will be supplied with steam by six boilers, 
working to a force of 1600 horses—the real strength of the com- 
bined engines being equal to 3000 horses. When the spectator 
looks upon the ponderous shaft of metal, 160 feet in length and 
60 tons in weight, destined to move the screw, and the screw 
itself of 24 feet in diameter, the four fans of which, as they lie 
on the ground, remind him of the bladebones of some huge 
animal of the pre-Adamite world, he better comprehends the 
gigantic nature of the labour to be done, and the ample means 
taken to perform it. As the screw and the paddles will both be 
working at the same time, the ship will be pulled and pushed in 
its course like an invalid in a Bath chair, and each power will be 
called upon to do its best. The calculated speed of the ship under 
steam is expected to average from fifteen to sixteen knots, or nearly 
20 miles, an hour. We all know, even on a calm day, what a 
wind meets the face Jooking out of a railway train going at that 
pace, and consequently it can be understood that sails, except on 
extraordinary occasions, would act rather as an impediment than 
as an assistance tothe ship’s progress. It is not probable, there- 
fore, that they will be much resorted to except for the purpose of 
steadying or of helping to steer her. In case, however, of a 
strong wind arising, going more than twenty-five miles an hour 
in the direction of her course, she is provided with seven masts, 
two of which are square-rigged, and the whole spreading 
6500 square yards of canvas. It will be observed by the 
diagram that she carries no bowsprit, and has no sprit sail. We 
do not know the reason of this departure from the nana = = 
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‘ unless it be to avoid her ploughing too deeply in'the sea. Her 
bow is also without a figurehead ; and this peculiarity, together 
with her simple rig, gives her the appearance of a child’s toy- 
boat. If beauty is nothing more than fitness, this form of bow 
is undoubtedly the most beautiful, and the Americans, who have 
long adopted it in their trans-A tlantic steamers, are right; but 
to ordinary eyes it looks sadly inferior to the old figure- 
head projecting out before the ship, as if eager to lead her 
onward over the wave. Fewer hands will be required to navi- 
gate the ‘Great Eastern’ than her size would seem to de- 
mand. Her whole crew will not exceed 400 men—a third 
of the number composing the crew of a three-decker. The 
difference is made up by what we may term steam sailors. 
There will be four auxiliary engines appointed to do the heavy 
work of the ship, such as heaving the anchors, pumping, and 
hoisting the sails; for the gigantic arm of steam will be impera- 
tively called for to deal with the vast masses of iron and canvas 
required to move and to hold the ship. These engines will, 
in all probability, communicate their power to a shaft running 
through an aperture in the upper iron deck, by which arrange- 
ment motive power in any required quantity will be laid on from 
stem to stern of the ship. 

It is obvious that some special means must be adopted to 
direct this vast mass of moving iron as she flies on her course, 
threatening by her speed destruction to herself and whatever 
may cross her path in the great highway of nations. The usual 
contrivances will not apply. No speaking-trumpets, for instance, 
could make the captain on the bridge heard either by the helms- 
man, or the look-out at the bow, more than three ‘hundred feet 
away. Even the engineer, sixty feet beneath him, would be be- 
yond the reach of his voice. As in the railway, we have to deal 
with distances which necessitate the use of a telegraph, and the 
‘ Great Eastern,’ in this respect, will be treated just like a rail- 
way. On ordinary occasions a semaphore will, in the daytime, 
give the word to the kelmsman, whilst at night, and in foggy 
weather, he will be signalled how to steer by a system of coloured 
lights. The electric telegraph will also be employed to commu- 
nicate the captain’s orders to him and to the engineer below. 

Thus the nervous system, if we may so term it, of the vessel 
will be provided for. Starting from the bridge, or post of the 
commander, which leads directly from his apartments, located 
between the paddle boxes, as shown by the square space figured 
within the circle in the diagram, the fine filaments will be 
extended to the helmsman at the stern and to the look-out at the 
bow, whilst a third thread will communicate with the engineer. 
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By this means the captain, or brain of the ship, will be able in 
a moment to put in motion, to drive at full speed, to reverse the 
action, or to stop, the iron limbs which toil day and night far out 
of sight in the deep hold, or as instantly to direct the helm so as 
to alter the vessel’s course. 

In most iron vessels great precautions are taken to avoid the 
incorrectness to which the needle placed on deck is liable on 
account of the proximity of attractive masses of metal. The 
commonest expedient is to have placed high up in the mizen- 
mast, beyond the influence of the iron sides of the ship, what is 
called a standard compass, and. which may be said to realize 
Dibdin’s ‘Sweet little cherub who sits up aloft, and takes 
care of the life of poor Jack.’ In the ‘Great Eastern,’ a special 
stage or framework will be erected for this dainty Ariel, at 
least forty feet in height, and the helmsman will probably 
either read off the points from above as they appear through 
a transparent card illuminated like a clock-front, or the shadow 
of the trembling needle will be projected down a long pipe upon 
a card below, so as to avoid the necessity of the helmsman 
looking up, and to obviate the difficulty which would occur in 
foggy weather. The experiments with respect to this important 
adjunct to the ship are not yet concluded, however, and we must 
be considered to speak speculatively as to the plan which is 
likely to be adopted. 

The anchors of this mighty steamer would, with their acces- 
sories, alone form the cargo,of a good-sized ship. The ten 
anchors with which she will be fitted, together with their stocks, 
will weigh fifty-five tons. If we add to this ninety-eight tons 
for her eight hundred fathoms of chain-cable, and one hundred 
tons for her capstans and warps, we shall have a total weight of 
two hundred and fifty-three tons of material dedicated to the 
sole purpose of making fast the ship. 

It was prophesied that Mr. Brunel’s first ship, the ‘Great 
Western,’ would be doubled up as she rested upon the crests 
of the Atlantic waves, and we-all know how the prophecy was 
fulfilled. When it was made, indeed, we were very much in 
the dark as to the size of ocean waves, and it was not until 
the introduction of long steamers that they could be mea- 
sured with any accuracy. Dr. Scoresby, whilst crossing the 
Atlantic in one of the Cunard boats, some years since, closely 
observed the waves, and by means of the known length of the 
ship, was enabled to form a pretty accurate idea of their dimen- 
sions. The old vague account of their being ‘ mountains high ’ 
was well known before that time to be an exaggeration ; but we 
do not think even philosophers were prepared for the statement 
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made by this observer at a meeting, some years since, of the 
British Association, that they averaged no more than twenty feet 
in altitude and rarely exceeded twenty-eight feet. The popular 
impression prmcipally produced by marine painters that waves 
formed valleys thousands of yards across, down the sides of 
which ships slid as though they were about to be engulphed, 
seems to have been equally erroneous ; as the maximum length 
of ocean waves, according to Dr. Scoresby, is six hundred feet ; 
whilst in a moderate gale they are only three hundred, and in 
a fresh sea about a hundred and twenty feet in length. A 
moment’s consideration of these facts leads to the conclusion 
that long ships must have a great advantage over short ones with 
respect to the rapidity with which they make their journey, as 
it is quite evident that whilst the latter have to perform their 
voyages by making a series of short curves—much to the im- 
pediment of their progress and to the discomfort of their inmates 
—-the former, by ruling the waves with their commanding pro- 
portions, make shorter and smoother passages. As steamers 
grow larger and larger, the curse of sea-sickness must therefore 
gradually diminish. The ‘Great Eastern,’ from her length and 
the bearing which she will have upon the water, being a paddle 
as well as a screw ship, will, in all probability, neither pitch 
nor roll, and will therefore be most comfortable to the voyager. 
Her immense stride, if we may use the term, will enable her to 
take three of the three hundred-feet waves of an Atlantic gale 
as easily as a racer would take a moderate-sized brook. She will 
still have to encounter the six hundred feet waves of storms, and 
there may be those mistrusting her length and the great weight 
she will carry amidships, in the shape of engines and coal, who 
may be inclined to repeat with respect to her the prophecy which 
was made with respect to the ‘Great Western.’ Mr. Brunel, by 
the method of launching which he intends to adopt, will, however, 
set these misgivings at rest before she even touches the water. 
Although the total weight of the ship, together with her engines, 
which will be erected in her whilst she is still on land, cannot 
be less than twelve thousand tons, she will rest entirely on two 
points as she enters the water broadside on. No statement could 
give a more powerful idea of the strength of her fabric. 

The reasons which have induced Mr. Brunel to adopt this 
method of launching are given as follows in his Report :— 


‘ Launching is generally effected by building the ship on an inclined 
plane, which experience has determined should be at an inclination of 
about 1 in 12 to 1 in 15, the keel of the ship being laid at that angle, 
and the head consequently raised above the stern say 1-15th of the 
whole length of the ship. In the present case this would have involved 
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raising the fore part of the keel or the forefoot about forty feet in the 
air, and the forecastle would have been nearly 100 feet from the 
ground, the whole vessel would have been on an average twenty-two 
feet higher than if built on an even keel. 

‘The inconvenience and cost of building at such a great height 
above ground may be easily imagined, but another difficulty presented 
itself which almost amounted to an impossibility, and which has been 
sensibly felt with the larger vessels hitherto launched, and will pro- 
bably, ere long, prevent launching longitudinally vessels of great 
length. The angle required for the inclined plane to ensure the vessel 
moving by gravity being, say 1 in 14, or even if diminished by im- 
proved construction in ways to 1 in 25, is such, that the end first 
immersed would become waterborne, or would require a very great 
depth of water before the fore part of the ship would even reach the 
water's edge. Vessels of 450 or 500 feet in length would be difficult 
to launch in the Thames, unless kept as light as possible ; but our ship 
could not be so launched, the heel of the sternpost being required to be, 
as I before said, about forty feet below the level of the forefoot; some 
mitigation of the difficulty might be obtained by an improved construc- 
tion of the ways; but the great length of ways to be carried out into 
the river would, under any circumstances, be a serious difficulty. 

‘These considerations led me to examine into the practicability of 
launching or lowering the vessel sideways; and I found that such a 
mode would be attended with every advantage, and, so far as I can see, 
it involves no countervailing disadvantages. This plan has been 
accordingly determined upon, and the vessel is building parallel to the 
river, and in such a position as to admit of the easy construction of an 
inclined plane at the proper angle down to low-water mark. 

‘In constructing the foundation of the floor on which the ship is 
being built, provision is made at two points to ensure sufficient strength 
to bear the whole weight of the ship when completed. At these two 
points, when the launching has to be effected, two cradles will be intro- 
duced, and the whole will probably be lowered down gradually to low 
water-mark, whence, on the ensuing tide, the vessel will be floated off. 
The operation may thus be performed as slowly as may be found con- 
venient; or if, upon further consideration, more rapid launching 
should be thought preferable, it may be adopted.’ 


Astonishing as are all the proportions ef this monster ship, of 
course it will not be supposed that mere size is claimed, either 
by the engineer or the Company to which she belongs, as any 
merit independently of the substantial benefits which accompany 
it. Her length is not her only advantage. Indeed, length in a 
steamer is merely a comparative term, and applies entirely to 
the extent of the river or ocean-path she has to traverse. The 
‘Himalaya,’ for instance, would be an enormous vessel to run 
to Margate and back, but is only a full-size one to cross the 
Atlantic or to navigate the Mediterranean. The ‘ Great Eastern,’ 
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again, would be large for the passage to New York, but is only 


duly proportioned to make a voyage round the world. 

It is interesting to note the progressive advance of size in 
steam-vessels that has taken place within the last thirty years, 
which the diagram, together with the following table, will render 
clear to the reader :— 





! 
Name and Description. | Length. Breadth. 





Enterprise, built expressly to go to =. tet. 


coaling at intermediate stations .. 122 
Tagus, for the Mediterranean... 182 
Great Western, first “~ built expressly for 

Atlantic passage .. 236 
Great Britain, first large § screw ow ship, and the 

largest iron shi then projected .. 322 
Himalaya, iron ship for the Mediterranean 370 
Petes, 90 ce 8 ee ee 390 
Eastern steam ship, iron .. .. «2 « 680 





Thus the ocean-going steamer of 1856 is nearly six times the 
length of that of 1825, whilst the difference between their tonnage 
is still more in favour of the last-built vessel. The augmentation 
has gone on in an increasing ratio, and if it is still to continue, we 
wonder over what space of water our Leviathan of 1870 will ex- 


tend! As our commercial steam marine is in the hands of shrewd 
men of business, it can well be imagined that the reasons for this 
progressive advance in size are sound. Steam ship-builders are, 
in fact, only accommodating the tonnage of their vessels to the 
length of the voyages they have to perform, so that they may be 
enabled to carry their own coals over and above their due pro- 
portion of cargo. This the ‘Great Western’ did, and succeeded ; 
this the various screw-steamers which have run the Australian 
voyage have not done, and consequently they have failed. 

No one can fail to have observed that within these last two 
years steam, in long voyages, has apparently suffered a defeat. 
Clippers of all kinds, the ‘Marco Polos,’ ‘Red Jackets,’ and 
‘ Morning Stars,’ seem to have recovered their own again, and 
in the race round the world, sails have distanced the paddle and 
the screw. When the question comes to be examined, however, 
it is clear that it is the want of steam that has caused the 
failure: vessels, in short, as little fitted to make a passage of 
thirteen thousand miles, as the ‘Sirius,’ though by a lucky acci- 
dent it managed to cross the Atlantic at the same time as the 
‘Great Western,’ was to go a continuous stage of three thou- 
sand miles. They have all the expense of the new motive 
power without its full advantages, and, in consequence of their 
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having to go out of their direct course to coal, they lose from 
twelve to twenty days on the passage. The tortoise in this 
instance has not fairly beaten the hare, because the latter has 
wilfully broken her leg. 

Mr. Brunel, in constructing a ship of such large dimensions, is 
only doing for the Jong Eastern voyage what he did for the shorter 
Western one, namely making her own coal-bunkers the bank on 
which she can draw to any extent during her progress out and 
home, instead of employing from six to eight ships of 500 tons 
burthen each to carry fuel for her over half the globe, as the 
vessels at present running are obliged to do; a system which 
may be likened to the extravagance of a man who employs half- 
a-dozen porters to carry parcels which, by proper management, 
he could manage to stow in his own knapsack. 

The Report of the Directors for the year 1853 puts the cal- 
culation, with respect to her immense advantage, in carrying 
power so well, that we quote it entire :— 


‘In avoiding the delay of coaling on the voyage, your ships will also 
escape the great cost of taking coals at a foreign station. Coals 
obtained on the Indian and Australian route cost on the average, includ- 
ing waste and deterioration, four or five times as much per ton as in 
this country. But your ships will take their whole amount of coals for 
the voyage from near the pit’s mouth, at a rate not exceeding for the 
best quality, 12s. to 14s. per ton. On the voyage of existing steam 
vessels to Australia or India and home, the consumption amounts to 
from 4000 to 6000 tons; the cost of which would supply 15 to 20,000 
tons if taken on board at some port in immediate communication with 
the coal field. 

‘Each of the Company’s ships will carry, besides their own coals, 
upwards of 5000 tons measurement of merchandise, and will have 800 
cabins for passengers of the highest class, with ample space for troops 
and lower class passengers. ‘These you will not only be able to carry 
at rates much smaller than those by any existing steam ships, but with 
an unprecedented amount of room, comfort, and convenience. 

‘In thus determining the size of the ships, your Directors believe 
that they are also obtaining the elements of aspeed heretofore unknown ; 
and if hereafter coals applicable to the purposes of steam can be supplied 
from the mines of Australia, the carrying capacity both for cargo and 
passengers will be proportionately increased. The great length of these 
ships will undoubtedly, according to all present experience, enable them 
to pass through the water at a velocity of at least fifteen knots an hour, 
with a smaller power in proportion to their tonnage than ordinary vessels 
now require to make ten knots. Speed is, in fact, another result of 
great size. It is believed that by this speed, combined with the absence 
of stoppages, the voyage between England and India, by the Cape, 
will be reduced to from thirty to thirty-three days, and between 
England and Australia to thirty-three or thirty-six days.’ 

It 
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It may be. objected that the route by way of Egypt, now 
that the railway is in progress and a canal is projected, will 
prove a too powerful competitor for the traffic round the Cape; 
but independently of the inconvenience and tediousness of em- 
barking and then re-embarking, which will be fatal to vessels 
containing such bulky cargoes as cumber the Australian steamers, 
it is asserted that the ocean path is the direct route to the focus of 
Australian connexion with Europe. Thus the navigable dis- 
tances from Land’s End to Port Philip are as follows :— 

Miles. 

‘ Vid the Cape of Good Hope... .. .. « « 11,819 
5, CapeHorn .. - 12,700 
% Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, ‘Aden, Point de 

Galle, and Singapore a transit 
through Egypt .. ee 
»» Panama, including transit across the Isthmus 12,678’ 


The General Association for the Australian Colonies have 
indeed recommended for the mail line the overland route as far 
as Aden, and from thence by way of Diego Garcia and King 
George’s Sound to Melbourne, an estimated distance of 10,348 
miles, which they fancy can be done in forty-four days. If the 
Eastern Steam Ship Company have not anticipated too great a 
speed for their vessel—and we scarcely think they have done so, 
considering that the ‘ Persia’ has made fourteen and a half knots 
with very far inferior powers of propulsion—this passage will 
be beaten by between eight and ten days without the expense and 
trouble of making a long land journey across the isthmus. 
Surely this, if it comes to pass, will go far to accomplish the 
Alnaschar dream of the ‘ Times,’ that the period will arrive when 
we shall be able to communicate with our friends at the anti- 
podes in a month, 

As far as the commercial part of the speculation goes, we are 
of course incapable of giving an opinion. The value of the 
exports to the young empire, which is springing up with such 
rapidity in Polynesia, is, however, so great—in 1853 the de- 
clared value being 14,506,532/.—that we cannot conceive there 
would be any lack of cargo even for our Leviathan. That she 
will be par excellence the emigrant ship, who can doubt, when we 
find that, with all her splendid accommodation, she w ill be able 
to take passengers of the first class for 65/., of the second class 
for 35/., and of the third class for 25/.? 

Her ‘great proportions will indeed almost deceive her passen- 
gers into the idea that they are sojourning in some noble mansion. 
Let us imagine her saloons blazing at night with gas, which will 
be manufactured on board and supplied to every part of the ship ; 
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let us picture to ourselyes her magnificent sweep of deck filled 
with gay promenaders, listening to the band as she sails over a 
summer's sea ; annoyed by no smoke, for, in consequence of the 
use of anthracite coal, none will be emitted from her five funnels ; 
and distressed by no motion, as in consequence of her length she 
will stride with ease over the waves of the Pacific. We might 
also dwell for a moment upon the mighty larder of our Leviathan 
prepared for her flight of five and thirty days, without a stoppage, 
across the ocean desert with a whole town on board ; or we might 
draw a comparison between her and the Ark (which by-the-bye 
had not half her capacity), as she receives on board her flocks 
and herds to furnish fresh meat for the passage. But we believe 
we have said enough to enable those who have not visited the 
rising edifice, to realise the vast extent of this latest experiment 
in ship-building. And as a contrast to this fair side of the 
medal, let us fancy her rushing through the night in full career 
—an arrow 27,000 tons in weight, propelled by a bow of 3000 
horse-power. Can we without a shudder contemplate the pos- 
sibility of a collision with such a resistless force ? a line-of-battle 
ship with a thousand hands on board cleft in two as swiftly as 
the apple by the shaft of Tell. 

Every precaution will indeed be taken to avert such a catas- 
trophe. The electric light will be fixed at the mast-head, so 
that in dark nights the ship will carry a moonlight atmosphere 
wherever she goes. In case of any fatal injury to herself, which 
could not well happen, boats have been provided capable of 
taking off her passengers, even if counted by thousands. Thus 
she will have two screw-steamers of 90 feet in length as paddle- 
box boats, and in addition to these she will carry a large number 
of the new collapsing, or bellows boats, as the sailors call them, 
These curious structures, the invention of the Rev. E. L. Berthon, 
expand and shut like a Gibus hat or the hood of a carriage, 
occupying so little room that half-a-dozen of them of a large 
size can be stowed away in the same space as would be occupied 
by an ordinary jolly-boat, and seem to be as easily opened as a 
parasol or umbrella. 

If we mistake not, the success of the ‘Great Eastern’ will 
constitute a new era in the art of aggressive war. We question 
whether Europe during the course of the present contest has not 
been more struck by our enormous power of moving suddenly 
large masses of men from one end of Europe to another, than by 
any other operation which we have performed. The ‘Hima- 
laya,’ as she steamed up the Bosphorus, filled the lazy Turks 
with astonishment ; and the cloud of steamers and sailing vessels 
which carried the Allied army to the shores of the Crimea, has 
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been dwelt upon as an exposition of maritime magnificence such 
as the world never witnessed before. What will the reader say 
when we tell him that five vessels such as the ‘Great Eastern’ 
could bring home our 50,000 troops from the Crimea, with all 
their artillery and baggage, in the course of ten or twelve days! 

Contemporaneously with the remarkable tendency to an in- 
crease of size in our merchant vessel, the thoughts of scientific 
men have been turned in an opposite direction with respect to 
vessels of war. As we stand on the deck of the ‘Great Eastern, 
and look across to Deptford, we see riding at anchor one of that 
famous fleet of gunboats, called forth by exigencies of Baltic 
warfare. She is scarcely bigger than the screw-boats which the 
vessel under our feet will carry on each side of her paddle-boxes. 
By referring to the diagram, it will be seen that she looks like a 
cock-boat in comparison with the great ‘ Duke of Wellington.’ 
The idea of any number of such little Davids attacking Goliath 
would appear to be preposterous. An examination of the sub- 
ject, however, makes it seem probable that in fighting-ships size 
is a great element of danger, and diminutiveness of safety. 
The massacre of Sinope—the first blow of the present war— 
gave us evidence of the effects of a new order of projectile, 
which will, in the opinion of those versed in gunnery, very 
much modify our ideas with respect to building such enormous 
men-of-war as we have done lately. Sir Howard Douglas, in 
his admirable work on the ‘ Art of Naval Gunnery,’ takes this 
view of the case, in the most decided manner, and quotes 
with applause a letter by General Paixhans, published in the 
‘ Moniteur’ of February, 1854, entitled, ‘Observations on the 
Burning of the Turkish Frigates by the Russian Fleet in the 
Black Sea.’ From the report of the Russian admiral, the writer 
shows that the almost instant destruction of the frigates of our 
ally was caused by Paixhans’ shells, fired from the Paixhans’ 
guns on the lower decks of the Russian ships. These shells, 
according to the Turkish official report, first ‘set fire to the 
ships, and then blew them up’ Arguing from the proved de- 
structiveness of these projectiles, the inventor of them draws the 
following conclusions. 


‘ Guns which fire shells horizontally will destroy any vessel, and will 
do this with a greater certainty in proportion as the vessels are large; 
because the circulation of powder and projectiles during an action being 
more multiplied for the service of a greater number of these guns will 
multiply the chances of an entire explosion of the ship. From this fact 
results the important question, whether, instead of concentrating in a 
single ship of 80 or 130 guns and 1000 men, and exposing that large 
quantity of military and financial power, and that amount of n* 
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perish suddenly, it would not be better, from motives of humanity and 
considerations of economy, to lay out the same sum of money in con- 
structing two or three much smaller vessels, which might together carry 
the same amount of armament, and the same number of men? Our 
principal ships being then far less enormous, and drawing less water, 
may enter a greater number of our ports, which at present are limited 
to five, accessible to large ships. ‘The construction of three smaller 
vessels would neither require so much time nor timber, nor be so costly. 
Our fleets would then find at home, and in our colonies, more ports of 
refuge accessible to them; and they would find more points accessible 
to attack on the coasts of the enemy. The battery of a frigate may, as 
well as the battery of a large ship, carry the means of keeping at a 
distance, or of destroying an enemy. In the combat of two or three such 
ships against one adversary of colossal magnitude, the latter may doubt- 
less, if near, be able to destroy either of the others singly ; but these 
might concentrate upon him at a distance mortal blows, and remain 
masters of a field of battle, from which the greater ship will have dis- 
appeared. With an arm, the effect of which is very destructive, the 
advantage will evidently be in favour of those who know best how to 
give it length of range and accuracy ; thus, both in our actual arma- 
ments and in the progress to be made, these two conditions, together 
with the superiority of calibre, should above all others be satisfied : to 
this I shall add, that if the same effects would be produced by lighter 
pieces of artillery of the same description, which do not require vessels 
of such great draught of water, nor expose so many men, we should 
have resolved a problem which, together with great speed in our steam- 
ers, and greater number of them, would give to France a system of 
naval economy which suits her in the highest degree.’ 


May we not carry General Paixhans’ idea of a subdivision of 
force still farther, and ask whether a cloud of swift and powerful 
gun-boats would not often be still more effective than large 
frigates? Let us imagine even the ‘Duke of Wellington,’ of 
131 guns, attacked by a score of these Cossacks of the sea, each 
armed with 68-pounders, placed fore and aft, firing Paixhans’ 
shells, would she not be very much in the position of a parish- 
beadle stoned by a mob of mischievous boys? A broadside 
such as hers, towering high above the water, would present a 
target which it would be difficult to miss; whilst she would have 
as little chance of shooting swallows with her long guns, as these 
nimble gun-boats, for ever warily keeping their sterns on, at a re- 
spectful distance, and presenting a mark not more than twenty- 
two feet to her gunners. The difficulty of hitting such mere 
specks would be immense ; and even the turning of these min- 
nows on the water would expose them to little harm, as the 
experience of the attack on Sweaborg proved ; for the gun-boats 
which kept moving about on that occasion were never once struck. 

If this view is correct, and the concentrated fire of a few gun- 
boats is likely to overpower the radiating fire of three-deckers, 
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and if the dire effects of a single shell bursting on a ship’s side, 
be, indeed, so great as General Paixhans affirms, it may be that 
the necessity of building a peculiar class of vessels for shallow 
seas will open our eyes to the glaring mistake we have committed 
in building such enormous ships of war. It is a maxim among 
military engineers that no fortification is stronger than its weakest 
place. Now, if a Paixhans shell, striking a three-decker near 
the water-line, and exploding in the side, as it is most likely to 
do, from its extreme thickness, is capable of smashing the tim- 
bers for many feet around it, her very size and weight will only 
the more speedily cause her to disappear under the water. The 
tremendous batteries of such a ship would have but little effect 
upon these boats, which by the use of Lancaster guns could fight 
at 4000 yards distance, at which range they would not appear to 
the huge liner much bigger than floating tubs ; whilst they would 
be able to destroy their big antagonist with as much certainty 
as Gordon Cumming brought down an elephant at his leisure with 
his resistless ‘ Purday.’ 

The four divisions of gun-boats now collecting in the Channel 
are living proofs of the energy of our private enterprise, and of 
the strength which England is capable of putting forth at the 
shortest notice. Of the 200 gun-boats, more or less, which are 
now, like dogs of war, straining at the leash off the Mother Bank, 
more than two-thirds were not even laid down three months ago. 
Not an engine had been wrought out of the shapeless mass of iron ; 
not a boiler of the ten score which now lace the leaden sky with 
their thin, white wreaths of steam, had been put together. 

If we can be proud of anything during the /ate war beside 
the gallantry of soldiers and the magnificence of our transport 
system, it must be of our manufacturing energy, which has created 
a host of armed ships, moved by complicated machinery, almost 
as quickly as Cadmus created legions of armed men out of the 
ground, No other nation could by any possibility have accom- 
plished the same task, for the simple reason, that they have 
neither the tools nor the skill to direct them. The Messrs. Penn of 
Greenwich, for instance, received an order three months since to 
complete, by the beginning of April, eighty marine engines of 
sixty horse power each; the entire moving-power, in short, of 
nearly half the Mosquito fleet. If such an order had been given 
to any,continental engineer, he would have treated it as a joke; 
but the Messrs. Penn have not only completed it within the 
specified time, but have put them in working order on board the 
fleet. Of course, so enormous a task could not have been ac- 
complished by one house. A pattern engine once agreed upon, the 
contracting “firm sent duplicate patterns to all the principal en- 
gineers throughout the island, ordering so many different portions 
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to be delivered on a certain day. In this manner the whole force of 
the country was put upon the work ; and cylinders, connecting- 
beams, stuffing-boxes, piston-rods, &c., from a dozen different 
factories, have been steaming for weeks past across the island, 
towards the Messrs. Penn’s fitting-shops, where they met and 
were put together for the first time. The major portion of the 
gun-boats themselves have been furnished by the private ship- 
yards, From half-a-dozen points of the Thames these handy 
little craft, sometimes in twos and threes, ready rigged and with 
engines on board, took the water during the last six weeks. 
At Liverpool, Bristol, Newcastle, Sunderland, Northam, South- 
ampton, and Cowes, this tiny fleet has been fashioned through 
the long winter nights by the light of gas twinkling between their 
ribs. Although in outward appearance the boats are all pre- 
cisely alike, their tonnage, draught, and propelling powers are 
widely different, as we see in the following table :— 





yl l 
Draught | 
of Water |. Horse- 


No. | ‘Tons. s 
(Light). | power. 





ie - | 
Snapper Class .. .. .. 233 S424 | oO 


——— Class .. .. .. 232 4 10 | 40 
Cheerful Class .. .. .. 212 6. S| 


Dispatch Boats :— 
Flying-fish Class .. .. 868 
Wrangler Class .. .. 477 
Vigilant Class nell es 670 


350 ) 
160 about 
200 | 13 knots. 


from 93 | 
to 


Mohawk Class .. .. | 967 on | 





These vessels, together with those already in commission which 
did service in the Sea of Azoff and Baltic last season, bring this 
stinging little cloud of mosquitoes up to the round number of 
two hundred mentioned by Sir Charles Wood in his speech in the 
House of Commons. 

The armament of all the gun-boats is alike, namely, two 
68-pounders, made to fight fore and aft, with pivots to fire 
broadside if required. When not in action, the guns, of 96 
hundred weight each, are housed in the middle of the deck. 
Each vessel will be a separate command, and the whole will be 
formed into four squadrons. The ships of the line, in which the 
commanders of squadrons will hoist their flags, will serve 
as nursing-mothers to this light artillery of the sea, which will 
scour the ocean on every side, returning ever and anon to the 
parent ship, as chickens return to the maternal wing, for warmth 
and support, in the shape of coals, food, and ammunition. The 
great diversity of power, and the difference of draught in these 
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vessels, varying as they do from 20 to 350 horses, and from 5 to 
12 feet of water, will make them free of the shallows and inlets 
of any sea in which their services may be required. Against 
this ubiquitous and resistless force the Russians had, in the early 
portion of the year, nothing but row-boats to oppose; and we 
heard with wonder that the crews of these inefficient craft were 
armed with lances, and with a curious kind of mace studded with 
spikes, such as the Scandinavians used when the heroes of the 
Niebelungenlied were in the flesh. The dispatch-boats differ 
materially from the gun-boats, inasmuch as they are built of iron, 
with very fine lines, and are designed for speed as well as for 
fighting; hence they are classed as the Light squadron. The 
swiftest of them are capable of running fifteen miles an hour, 
and are armed with two Lancaster guns and four 68-pounders, 
and are not much smaller than the old 36-gun frigates of 
the last war. In 1850, Messrs. Laird of Liverpool and Mr. Scott 
Russel of Blackwall built powerful iron vessels, of a light 
draught, for the Russian and Prussian governments. Their 
capabilities were reported upon to the Admiralty before they left 
this country; nevertheless, the war found us entirely destitute, 
and we entered the Baltic with our huge liners, which were 
about as well adapted to the shallow waters of that sea as the 
life-guards would be to pursue Caffres in the bush. The whole 
country has witnessed, with mingled feelings of shame and 
indignation, the paltry attempts of Sir James Graham to throw 
upon the shoulders of Sir Charles Napier the whole blame of 
our ignoble promenade in the Baltic in the year 1854. What 
better could he have done with the means at his command? 
And whose fault was it that he had no better means? As 
early as the month of May in that year, the attention of the 
Admiralty was drawn by Captain Claxton to the fact that 
Mr. Scott Russel would engage to turn out of hand any num- 
ber of light-draught gun-boats in ten weeks from the date of 
the order. That offer was disgracefully refused, on the plea that 
iron was not approved of as a ship-building material! Why, as 
a naval authority has well observed, they should have built paper 
boats, if they could have managed to bring our long range guns 
and mortars to bear upon the fortresses of the enemy. Dispatch 
was the one thing needful. Had Sir James Graham closed with 
Mr. Scott Russel’s proposition, Sir Charles Napier would have 
got the weapons he wanted, and would not, we predict, have come 
‘bootless home and weather-beaten back,’ from the campaign 
of 1854. If there was such an insuperable objection to iron 
vessels, why, we ask, did Sir James Graham exchange the 
‘Thetis’ frigate with the Prussian government for the gun- 
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boats * Nix’ and ‘Salamander,’ both of this obnoxious material ? 
Early in 1855, the Aberdeen Admiralty was partially forced out 
of its disgraceful inactivity by the loud calls of the public press 
for gun-boats ; and in order to quiet the storm, one of its mem- 
bers stated in the House of Commons that several had at last 
been laid down. 

When the first was launched, in the summer of 1855, it was 
found to draw twelve feet of water—a draught which would 
render it as incapable of running up the shallows of the Baltic 
as a camel would be of going through the eye of a needle. 
By the autumn of the same year, the Admiralty managed to 
build sixteen gun-boats of a more suitable size, and sixteen old 
dockyard lighters were fitted up as mortar-vessels, and sent 
out to Admiral Dundas. With these, together with the aid of 
a few mortars and light steamers furnished by the French, the 
vast stores contained in the arsenal of Sweaborg, together with 
the greater part of the town and naval buildings, were de- 
stroyed, We have only to learn the performance of this insig- 
nificant and hastily-fitted force to read the utter condemnation 
of Sir James Graham’s Admiralty. The mortar-boats, moored 
at 3700 yards distance, with 400 fathom of cable to veer upon in 
case the enemy should get their range, threw 3099 13-inch shells 
into the Russian stronghold, each shell falling with a force of 
75 tons; whilst the sixteen gun-boats, at 300 yards distance, with 
perfect impunity to themselves, threw into the arsenal 11,200 shot 
and shell. Under such an infernal rain of iron as our own and 
the French vessels projected, no wonder that the whole place on 
the second day was one vast sheet of fire. If with sucha limited 
force we managed to deal so disastrous a blow to the enemy, what 
might we not have done with the fleet of gun-boats now collected 
together, in addition to the eighty odd mortar vessels, mostly con- 
structed, by the bye, of iron? We venture to say that neither Revel 
nor Cronstadt would have reared their granite fronts above the 
water twelve hours after they had been bombarded by such a force. 
We will go further, and assert, with little fear of contradiction, that 
if a score of these gun-boats had entered, in the autumn of 1854, 
the Sea of Azoff, the Russian army would not have been able to 
have maintained itself in the Crimea through the ensuing winter ; 
and, as a consequence, the flower of our army would have escaped 
destruction. The first great blow aimed at the power of the 
enemy was dealt by Captain Lyons; and the most successful of 
his little fleet was the gun-boat ‘ Recruit,’ alias the ‘ Nix,’ which 
the Prussians had built on the Thames as a pattern for us to 
go by as early as 1850; and was the identical vessel pointed 
eut by Captain Claxton as an example to be aeons in 
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May, 1854. This admirable iron boat destroyed all the 
military stores at Taganrog, at 1400 yards distance, without 
the slightest injury to herself. Why, we ask, was this pattern 
vessel neglected for four years, at a time when all the world 
knew that by such vessels only, the naval warfare we were 
engaged in could be carried on? Posterity will sternly ask this 
question ; and Sir James Graham will not be considered to have 
answered it by his miserable tu quogue arguments against a 
blustering old Admiral. Now it is too late and the horse is 
stolen, an admirably constructed lock is placed upon the stable- 
door; now that the just war we have been waging has been 
strangled by diplomacy, the Channel is covered with a flying 
artillery, which 1s paraded before the eyes of Europe—just in time 
to fire a salute in honour of the proclamation of peace! 








Art. VI.—Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey. Edited 
by his Son-in-law John Wood Warter, B.D., Vicar of West 
Tarring, Sussex. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1856. 


4 I COULD inform the dullest author,’ said Coleridge, ‘ how he 
might write an interesting book. Let him relate the events 

of his own life with honesty, not disguising the feelings that 
accompanied them.’ To this receipt for the manufacture of 
interesting books by the dullest authors, there is the fatal objec- 
tion that the dull man would be no more capable of executing 
the task than of composing any other readable work. The 
power of recalling truly the past incidents of life, and still more 
of defining the shifting states of mind with precision, is an 
uncommon gift, and could never exist without considerable 
talents. Few have made the effort with tolerable success, not 
because the events of their lives and the feelings of their hearts 
would have been devoid of entertainment and instruction, but 
because their narratives were superficial and imperfect. Of 
those who have been eminently qualified for the undertaking 
Southey was among the foremost. No man, he said, ever re- 
tained a more perfect knowledge of the history of his own mind. 
He could trace the development of his character from infancy ; 
and as early as his twenty-second year looked forward to the 
record as the most pleasing and useful employment in which he 
should ever engage. From natural temperament his attention 
was directed, in an unusual degree, to his own doings and 
thoughts, and the design he had formed of relating them to the 
world must have induced him to note them still more carefully 
in their progress, and have helped to fix them more firmly in his 
memory. 
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memory. In July, 1820, when he was forty-six years of age, he 
commenced the work in a series of letters to his friend John May, 
which were slowly carried on at irregular intervals till March, 
1825, whien he finally stopped with the seventeenth letter. This 
narrative, which leaves him in his fifteenth year, has the charac- 
teristic fault of all his writings, that many of the details are 
insignificant ; but parts are delightful, and no one can read it 
without regret that it should not have been continued through 
another decade till he was settled in life. In a tranquil existence 
like his, the early portion, in which the character is formed, is 
the most important. The subsequent history is only a repetition 
of what has gone before; few fresh opinions are taken up, or 
friendships made, and the man remains the same to the end of 
the journey. What Southey omitted to complete for himself his 
family have not been at the pains to supply. His son, who 
assumed the office of his father’s biographer, could never have 
reflected much upon the nature of his task, or studied very 
carefully other Lives of reputation to ascertain by the example 
of masters in the art what to do, and hardly less material, what 
to leave undone. No attempt appears to have been made to 
gather from survivors the particulars which might have been 
recovered of the college and later school days of the Laureate, 
which his own narrative has left untouched. Even if he had 
continued his history through that eventful period, the value of 
extraneous testimony would have hardly been diminished. To 
know a man thoroughly, he must not only be painted as he sees 
himself but as he is seen by others. 

The letters of Southey fortunately commenced very shortly 
after the date at which his autobiography stops; and in these 
he was accustomed to narrate freely the events which befel him 
and the feelings they produced ; but in such a series there will 
always be many gaps, and many redundancies, and there has 
seldom been an instance in which vigorous pruning was more 
imperatively required or more imperfectly applied. The son 
having bound up much in his sheaves which should have been 
cast aside among the stubble, he is now followed by the son-in-law 
with a large after-harvest, in two volumes octavo, to be succeeded 
by two more, in addition to an independent publication of the 
Laureate’s correspondence with his second wife. The new editor 
is less. competent than the old. The letters of Southey are written 
in pure English and a perspicuous style, but in general they are 
meagre in substance and tame in composition. He had not the 
art of setting off trifles; and when he attempts to be vivacious, 
mistakes nonsense for humour. Mr. Wood Warter knows no 
distinction, and has buried what was worth preserving in a mul- 
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titude of vapid effusions, which no one of the least discrimina- 
tion would have dreamt of committing to the press. They do 
Southey no discredit. The careless scratchings of a friendly 
pen are not intended for the public and are not amenable to 
criticism, To talk and write with easy off-hand freedom is a 
privilege, nay a necessity, of social life. The culprit is the 
person who proclaims from the house-top what was meant for a 
corner, and such an offender is the editor of this last instalment of 
Southey’s correspondence. 

Mr. Warter has not the art of expressing himself with clear- 
ness; but if we understand rightly a passage in his preface, he 
means it to be inferred, that whoever refuses to surrender to bis 
misjudgment the letters in their possession, is not a friend to the 
Laureate. To us it appears on the contrary, that no one who 
respects Mr, Southey’s memory will submit in this matter to the 
decision of Mr. Warter. His very veneration for his father-in- 
law, combined as it is with a total want of the most ordinary 
perspicacity, is an additional disqualification, and leads him to 
fancy merits where none exist. A few specimens of his editorial 
skill will be sufficient to demonstrate his utter incompetency for 
this or any other literary undertaking. The strange sentence 
which follows contains the account of his own attainments which 
he considers proper to be laid before the reader. 


‘ For the few notes I am responsible, and they are as few as possible, 
not being myself a convert to the custom of overlaying an author with 
unnecessary disquisitions, or be-Germanised Excursuses, albeit long 
ago not unread in German literature of all sorts, especially theological ; 
and from my long residence in Copenhagen, as Chaplain to the 
Embassy, not unversed in Danish and Swedish lore, and in the exqui- 
sitely curious Icelandic Sagas.’— Preface, p. xiii. 

Mr. Southey was an Englishman and a man of letters who 
flourished during the present century, and the sources of know- 
ledge to which Mr. Warter points, to prove that he could, if he 
pleased, illustrate his father-in-law’s familiar correspondence, 
are ‘ German literature of all sorts, especially theological, Danish, 
and Swedish lore, and the exquisitely curious Icelandic Sagas!’ 
The Icelandic Sagas can contain nothing so ‘ exquisitely curious’ 
as this announcement, notwithstanding Mr. Warter’s conviction 
that he is departing from the prevailing custom when he declines 
to overlay the domestic gossip of the Laureate with a copious 
commentary on German Theology and Northern Antiquities. 
It may be expected that the annotations of so self-denying an 
editor will all be weighty and to the purpose. Mr. Southey 
chances to allude to the well-known Silver manuscript preserved 
in the library at Upsala, and Mr. Warter thinks that this is an 
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occasion upon which even he is bound to speak, but not without 
a renewal of his protest. 


‘It being contrary to my notions to overload a book with notes, I 
say nothing of the discussion of names here broached; but, on the 
mention of the Copex ArcEntevs, I cannot omit to state the delight 
with which I examined it on the spot, nor fail to remember the courtesy 
with which it was showed to me, many years ago.’—vol. i. p. 226. 


Dr. Johnson has said that every one is of importance to himself; 
but what must be Mr. Warter’s notions of his own importance to 
the world, when, note-sparing as he is, he yet deems it worth 
while to inform the public that he was shown a MS. with courtesy 
and looked at it with pleasure? There is worse folly still. 
Southey saw in a procession at Lisbon the representative of 
St. George riding on horseback, with an attendant walking on 
each side to hold him on by the feet, the peculiarity being that 
a man should need such assistance to ‘keep him in his seat. To 
this Mr. Warter appends the following unparalleled comment :— 


‘ Little children, at Warwick May fair, were held on by their feet in 
1855. This is from an eye-witness—my, sister-in-law Mrs. Hill.’— 
vol. i. p. 105. 


What particularity of place, what precision of date, what care- 
fulness to record that the circumstance was communicated by an 
actual eye-witness, whose name is given the better to authenticate 
the marvellous fact, and all this pomp of assertion and parade of 
evidence is to attest that the little children at Warwick fair who 
were too small to hold on a horse by themselves, were held on by 
some one else. Mr. Warter will be astonished to learn that the 
custom is not peculiar to Warwick, but is co-extensive with 
little children and ponies. It would be idle to add to these 
examples of solemn silliness: every one must see that the man 
who is capable of such folly could produce nothing better. 
When he now and then attempts the real elucidation of a passage 
he is positiv ely unable to convey any meaning. ‘ For Francisco 
de Moraes,’ says Southey, ‘I have neither respect nor liking 
which draws forth from Mr. Warter this luminous note :— 


‘But see Grenville Catalogue, vol. ii. p. 519, and Quart. Rev. 
No. exliii. p. 10. Lurs Hurrapa Avror al Lector.’—ii. p. 5. 


At first we supposed that the enigmatical ‘Luis Hurtada 
author to the reader,’ thus printed in small capitals, was one of 
Mr. Warter’s numerous affectations, and that he had assumed the 
signature for the occasion from some such peculiar association as 
leads him to connect his father-in-law’s correspondence with the 
Icelandic Sagas; but upon examining the authority to which he 
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refers, we find that what he intended to convey was, that Southey 
was mistaken in supposirig the romance of ‘ Palmerin’ to be the 
work of Francisco de Moraes, Mr. Grenville having discovered 
in an early Spanish edition some acrostic verses of which the 
burthen is—*‘ Luis Hurtado Autor al lector.’ If Mr. Warter 
possessed one thousandth part of the ingenuity for which he gives 
credit to his readers, we should have been spared this ludicrous 
exhibition of hopeless nonsense. 

The greatest offence of Mr. Warter remains. Every one who 
is familiar with the writings in which Mr, Southey gave free 
scope to his fancy, is aware of his propensity to indulge in levities 
upon sacred subjects. When his friend and benefactor, Mr. Wynn, 
accused him of irreverence, he replied that he was a little sur- 
prised at the charge, that few men had more of what Hartley 
called theopathy in their nature, or a firmer faith in the truths of 
Christianity. The justice of this assertion is beyond dispute; 
but notwithstanding the earnestness of his faith, the purity of 
his life, and the solemn tone of many of his works, there was 
some incomprehensible peculiarity of disposition which made 
him think many things innocent mirth which to others ap- 
peared exceedingly profane. There are numerous examples of 
the infirmity in the ‘ Doctor,’ and a fragment intended for that 
medley, which is now printed by Mr. Warter for the first time, 
is the most objectionable effusion with which we are acquainted 
of Mr. Southey’s unlicensed moods. It is a satire upon the 
Irish, and purports to be an ancient narrative of the second 
fall of Eve through eating ‘the forbidden potatoe, and ‘of 
the escape of Pahat (Pat) at the Deluge,’ with much more of 
the same description. The whole is written in imitation of the 
incidents and language of the Bible, and is, in fact, from begin- 
ning to end, a burlesque of the sacred history in the lowest style 
of familiar farce. To such incredible lengths is the irreverence 
carried that he even parodies the passages in which the Deity is 
represented as speaking from Heaven. Few deliberate scoffers 
have ventured upon anything half so shocking. Mr. Warter 
conceives it sufficient apology to say that ‘those who knew 
Southey, and knew his deep-grounded religious faith, will not be 
offended at the phraseology.” The very excuse proves Mr. 
Warter’s consciousness that the phraseology was unbecoming, and 
it is almost needless to remark that Mr. Southey’s piety can re- 
concile nobody to a buffooning parody of some of the most awful 
narratives in Holy Writ. Far from inducing us to forego one of 
the highest instincts of our nature, which teaches nearly all 
persons to shrink with horror from the unhallowed junction, the pre- 
dominant sentiment is one of unbounded wonder that a man so good 
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could give loose to such ribaldry, or that a clergyman of the 
Church of England could be found to uphold it. If there was no 
excuse for printing the fragment, the temptation to it was just as 
little. It has no sort of merit; and the editor who did not 
reject it for its profanity, should have suppressed it for its dulness. 
There are several other casual expressions scattered about the 
letters, through which we should have expected a clerical son-in- 
law to draw his pen. 

The miserable manner in which lives are now written and 
private papers edited, renders it necessary to speak with plain- 
ness upon the demerits of publications which degrade an impor- 
tant department of literature, and injure the reputation of the 
dead. ‘There are not a few in late years who have lost the greater 
part of the credit they once enjoyed through the indiscreet . 
attempts of admirers to perpetuate it. The last sacrifice to 
pretentious incapacity is James Montgomery of Sheffield, an 
excellent man and a respectable poet, whose virtues and verse 
combined undoubtedly entitled him to a brief memoir. Instead 
of a record in some proportion to his claims, four volumes of 
a bulky life, for which a Mr. John Holland is chiefly responsible, 
though it bears a second name upon the title-page, have already 
appeared, and two more at least are yet to come. So gigantic a 
monument to a person of no particular eminence provokes 
ridicule of itself, and the sentiment becomes one of disgust when 
the long-drawn narrative is found mainly to consist of verbose, 
pompous, dreary inanities. The poet speaks for himself in his 
works, but the man, to his lasting injury, is judged by the 
medium through which he is seen, which is that of his feeble 
and incapable biographer. In the case of Mr. Montgomery the 
materials and the execution are much upon a par, It is otherwise 
in the case of Southey. His talents were great, his writings 
were important, his associates were many of them eminent, his 
life was not devoid of striking events, his ordinary habits were 
individual and instructive, and his conduct in every private 
relation was singularly pleasing. There was full scope for nar- 
tative, literary criticism, and personal character, and nothing 
was required except skill to select and combine the ample stores 
in order to produce a charming biography. His family con- 
ceived that relationship was the principal qualification required 
for the purpose, and the fame of Mr, Southey has suffered sadly 
in consequence. There is now no likelihood that the task will 
be adequately performed, and we take advantage of the appear- 
ance of the letters which Mr. Warter has published to bring 
together the principal events in the career of their distinguished 
author during the early portion of the important period to “— 
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these volumes relate. In reviewing in 1851 his ‘ Life’ by.his 
son, we were obliged to confess that the grand problems of his 
history still remained in obscurity. Very much light has since 
been thrown upon particular parts of his conduct, and the effect 
has been to show that many things which before appeared wild 
and inexplicable were evolved, by a natural sequence, out of 
the position in which he was placed. To preserve the con- 
nexion of the narrative, and to embody the recently-published 
sentiments of Southey upon particular passages of his story, we 
shall be compelled to repeat a few of the facts we have noticed 
before ; but it is so seldom that the workings of a mind like his 
are laid bare to the world, and there is so much interest in tracing 
its progress, that we believe we shall be justified in recurring to 
circumstances which are indispensable for obtaining a complete 
view of the man. 

The correspondence opens with the interval between his leay- 
ing Westminster and going to Oxford, but what he was there and 
what he became afterwards, was decided by the previous course of 
his life. He had gone through a succession of provincial schools, 
in none of which he had been properly taught ; and when he was 
sent to Westminster at the age of fourteen, he had passed the 
stage at which the elementary rules of Greek and Latin are com- 
monly learnt ; hence the defect was never repaired. He was espe- 
cially backward in the manufacture of verse, and when he had 
attained enough of the bare mechanism of the art to satisfy the 
formal requirements of his master, he took no further pains. ‘I 
recollect nothing,’ he wrote in 1803, ‘in the history of my own 
feelings with more satisfaction than the complacency with which 
I let many a dull fellow stand above me in my form, and the 
perfect resignation with which I wrote Latin worse than anybody 
who could write Latin at all. A coxcomb Etonian was once 
fawning about Coleridge at Cambridge, on occasion of some 
prize, and assuring him that he must get it, till Coleridge growled 
out at last, ‘‘ No, Mr. F. the boot fits you, I can’t get my leg 
in.”’ Yet notwithstanding the consolation he derived from the 
reflection that the leg was too big for the boot, and his determi- 
nation to content himself with exercises of cold lifeless metrical 
prose, he found the task extremely galling. His sleep in man- 
hood was always a good deal mingled with dreams, and one of 
the worst and most frequent of his nightly visitations was the 
notion that he had these hated Latin verses to make. In con- 
sequence, in short, of bad training he was not a proficient in 
school studies, took little pleasure in them, and was unable in 
that direction to compete with youths who, although their 
abilities perhaps were less, had possessed greater wee. 
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* The little Greek I had sleepeth,’ he said in 1807, ‘if it be not 
dead, and can hardly awake without a miracle; and my Latin, 
though abundant enough for all useful purposes, would be held 
in great contempt by those people who regard the classics as the 
scriptures of taste.’ He was prone to make false quantities, and 
his son relates that his habit in reading Latin was to catch at 
the general sense of a passage without much knowledge of its 
grammatical construction. 
_ If circumstances had not favoured the accurate acquirement 
of the learned languages it was otherwise with the literature of 
his own country. His father, though belonging to a family, of 
which some of the members were affluent and well connected, 
had been embarked in trade, and finally settled as a linendraper 
at Bristol. He had neither knowledge nor love of letters, and 
had his son remained beneath his roof, the talents which made 
him famous would, in all likelihood, have never been developed. 
Happily, however, he was domiciled with an aunt, Miss Tyler, 
who had a passion for the theatre, and lived much with actors 
and dramatic writers. Young Southey was not only a delighted 
spectator of numerous plays, but, what was much more to the 
purpose, he had Shakspeare put into his hands as soon as he 
could read, and had gone through Beaumont and Fletcher before 
he was eight years old. A little later he became acquainted 
with Hoole’s poor translations of Tasso and Ariosto ; and the 
notes directed him to Spenser’s ‘ Faery Queen.’ He fell upon it 
with the keen relish with which the next generation of readers 
devoured the novels of Walter Scott, and it remained a fascination 
to him to the close of his days. He told Mr. Rogers that he 
had read it through thirty times. The sister of the great Lord 
Chatham, who had too much of his own spirit to live in amity 
with him, used to say sarcastically that it was the only book 
with which her brother was acquainted. Southey had realised 
already the intoxicating pleasure of drinking at these Pierian 
springs, and he never henceforth ceased to quaff them. 

His poetical compositions almost kept pace with his reading. 
‘It is the easiest thing in the world,’ he remarked to a friend of 
his aunt’s, ‘to write a play, for you have only to think what you 
would say if you were in the place of the characters and to make 
them say it.” He was hardly nine, when in obedience to this 
notion he commenced a tragedy on the continence of Scipio, and 
completed an act and a half. Ariosto diverted him from the 
drama and turned his attention to Epics, one of which he begun 
before he was ten. : He planned many others in the two or three 
years which followed; and with some he had made considerable 
progress. He had already acquired the habit of moralising in 
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rhyme upon the events of his life. On his thirteenth birthday 
he was much impressed with the notion that to be in his teens 
was an awful step in existence, and he composed a poem with 
sundry reflections upon mortality. It is one of the luxuries of 
happy boyhood to feign sorrows which it has never tasted, and to 
imagine itself standing face to face with remote dangers—a dream 
of heroism with the consciousness of safety. He always con- 
sidered that, through this constant exercising himself in English 
verse, he had made greater intellectual progress during the year 


and a half which preceded his removal to Westminster than at 


any other period, early or late. When he was nineteen he took 
a review of his manuscript poetical works, and found that he was 
already the author of 35,000 lines exclusive of numerous rhyming 
epistles. 

This early authorship and familiarity with English literature 
were the main causes of his want of diligence in the severer tasks of 
school. His mind was pre-engaged by a less toilsome and more 
fascinating pursuit, and one which promised more brilliant results. 
To excel inGreek and Latin exercises was to him a pitiful ambition. 
He aspired to the fame of Spenser and Milton, and the conscious 
author of Epics could care little about his place inthe form. All 
his desire was to write what should be read in his native tongue ; 
and when the ‘Trifler’ was started by the Westminster boys in 
emulation of the ‘Microcosm’ of Eton, Southey made his first 
attempt to get into print by sending anonymously an elegy which 
he had composed upon the death of a sister. The Editor an- 
nounced that it would be published with alterations, but it never 
appeared. He had still three years to wait for the accomplish- 
ment of this mighty event in an author’s history ; and when his 
wish was gratified, it was attended with unpleasant and lasting 
consequences, In conjunction with his friend and schoolfellow, 
Grosvenor Bedford, he commenced a periodical paper called the 
‘Flagellant,’ of which the opening number was published on 
March 1, 1792. ‘It was,’ ‘he said, ‘ Bedford’s writing ; but that 
circumstance did not prevent me from feeling that I was that day 
born into the world as an author, and if ever my head touched 
the stars as I walked upon earth it was then. It seemed as if I 
had overleapt a barrier which hitherto had kept me from the 
fields of immortality, wherein my career was to be run. In all 
London there was not so vain, so happy, so elated a creature.’ 
The fifth number from his own pen was against flogging in 
public schools, accompanied with some reflections upon the 
practice in particular of the head-master of Westminster, 
Dr. Vincent, who commenced an action against the printer. 
Southey then confessed himself to be the author of the paper, and 
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was privately expelled. The effects did not stop here. He was 
shortly to have been removed to Christ Church, at Oxford, where 
a friend of his uncle would have procured him a studentship. 
The authorities of the college now refused to admit him, and 
he lost the provision which would have led on to fortune. He 
ascribed his subsequent aberrations to this unexpected exclusion. 
He had no idea, till he learnt it by the effects, that the essay 
would give offence. It was the mere ebullition of boyish thought- 
lessness, and there can be as little doubt, from his own account in 
his manhood, that strictly construed it was an unbecoming effusion. 
The error of his superiors was in not having made sufficient 
allowance for the heedless unreflecting vehemence of youth. 
Rejected at Christ Church, he found admittance at Balliol, and 
there he went to reside in January, 1793. Already he was 
thoroughly infected with the fever of the French Revolution, and 
believed that nothing was necessary to establish the reign of 
peace and good-will upon earth except to abolish the restraints 
which kept every man from being a law to himself. Once at 
Westminster he sent up a theme abusing the great constitutional 
champion, Edmund Burke, and Dr. Vincent returned the essay 
with a scolding. When all the circumstances are considered, it 
is easy to foresee what would be his college career. He had 
little liking for the scholastic studies of the place, and an 
ardent passion for English reading; he had learnt to despise 
dignities and to consider them the unenlightened bigots of the 
degenerate past; he was smarting from the penalties inflicted 
upon him for the ‘Flagellant,’ and entered Oxford with the 
feeling that he had been harshly deprived of his expected pro- 
motion, The genius loci was an evil genius in his sight, and it 
was impossible he should profit by it. ‘Four years hence,’ he 
wrote on his arrival, ‘1 am to be called into orders, and 
during that time how much have I to learn.’ Porson said that 
he once thought of entering the church, and studied divinity 
for a year or two, but gave it up on discovering that he should 
require half a century of reading to satisfy his mind upon the 
several points. This was not the sort of preparation to which 
Southey alludes. The lessons he, in his own opinion, had to 
learn, were of another description. ‘I must learn to break a 
rebellious spirit which neither authority nor oppression could 
ever bow ; it would be easier to break my neck. 1 must learn to 
work a problem instead of writing an ode. I must learn to pay 
respect to men remarkable only for great wigs and little wisdom.’ 
He expected ‘to meet with pedantry, prejudice, and aristocracy,’ 
and consequently found them in every trivial regulation of the 
place, No flaming innovator ever suspected that it was possible 
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to be prejudiced against existing institutions as well as in their 
favour. 

Shortly before he went to Oxford he tried to learn Euclid, 
pored over it for a fortnight, was confused by its contents, and 
returned to his favourite Spenser. At the University he made 
one or two fitful efforts to read Tacitus and Homer, but speedily 
relinquished the attempt. ‘ Of all the months in my life, he 
wrote in 1807, ‘those which were passed at Oxford were the 
most unprofitable. What Greek I took there I literally left there, 
and could not help losing ; and all I learnt was a little swimming 
(very little, the worse luck) and a little boating.’ With these 
exceptions he relished the recreations in vogue no better than 
the studies. The undergraduates, he says, gave way ‘ to every 
species of abandoned excess ;’ and he had happily a disgust of 
dissipation. His notions were refined, his feelings domestic, 
and he shrunk from the noisy revels and coarse language by 
which he was surrounded. Apart from one or two particular 
friends there was nothing congenial to his mind among equals 
or superiors. His notions of University education were ever after 
coloured by his own experience. He advised young collegians 
not to devote much time to the studies of the place, or to be 
solicitous about their degree. Such honours, he said, were like 
provincial tokens which only passed current upon the spot, and 
had but a temporary value even there. 

A fresh circumstance rendered his position at Oxford more 
uneasy than ever. He read Gibbon at seventeen, which shook 
his faith in Christianity. A young Oxonian, Edmund Seward, 
whose name he always mentioned with love and veneration, drew 
him back to religion. The services of the church and college- 
chapel appearing cold, they attended the meeting-house, and 
were revolted. As long, however, as Seward remained, his 
influence sufficed to keep his friend from relapsing into scepti- 
cism ; but he was no sooner gone than Southey became a Deist. 
Infidelity and Republicanism, as he himself testifies, were then 
everywhere in alliance. The Stoicism of Epictetus was substi- 
tuted for the morality of the Gospel, and Southey, who not only 
read, but adopted the austere maxims of the heathen manual, 
used earnestly to recommend it for a guide long after he had 
become a convert to the Christian faith. He always believed in 
the virtue of anything which once had influenced himself, however 
different the circumstances. Having cast aside revelation, it was 
necessary now that he should cease to think of the church for 
a profession, and in the beginning of 1794 he forsook theology 
for medicine, 

His hope of being able to assist his family, who were in 
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indifferent circumstances, chiefly depended upon his taking 
Orders, and he did not abandon the design without many conflicts 
and much anxiety of mind. His new calling did not detain him 
long. The dissecting-room proved too much for his nerves, and 
turning his back upon medicine, he inquired of his friend 
Bedford, who was a clerk in the Exchequer, whether it would 
not be possible to procure him a similar post. He had taken 
care, in the fervour of his enthusiasm, to make his republican 
opinions notorious, and the government were not likely to reward 
his zeal with a place. Some incident which affected him per- 
sonally, and which has never been revealed, can alone account 
for the intense rancour which he felt towards Pitt. Not only 
did he believe such childish stories as that it was the minister 
‘himself who contrived to have the stone flung at the king’s coach, 
that he might alarm the people into submission to his measures, 
but when the death of the great statesman was announced, he 
said with a ferocity which was not the least in his usual nature, 
‘that the best thing Pitt ever did was todie out of the way.’ He 
broke out into still more intemperate language when he heard 
that Fox, who had been a favourite with him, was also gone. 
‘I am grieved at his death—sorry that he did not die before that 
wretched Pitt, that he might have been spared the disgrace of 
pronouncing a panegyric upon such a coxcombly, insolent, empty- 
headed, long-winded braggadocio.’ The man who could speak 
thus of one of the most distinguished orators and ministers of 
modern times deprived himself for ever of the right to complain 
of detractors and critics. 

While Southey lingered at Oxford, undecided what to do, 
and where to turn, he was conscience-stricken at his waste of 
time and the uselessness of his life, and sometimes expressed 
a wish that he was a labourer or mechanic. In one of his 
letters at the close of 1793, he exclaimed, that ‘ oppression 
was triumphant everywhere, that depravity pervaded the whole 
creation, and that there was no place for virtue.’ In other 
words, he referred the disease which was in himself to the 
things about him. Because his deistical creed would not suffer 
him to become a minister in a Christian church, because his 
sensitive feelings would not permit him to prosecute anatomy, 
because his uncompromising republicanism would not enable 
him to enter the service of the king he anathematised, because 
he was headstrong and unsettled, and in this mood of mind there 
was no place for Robert Southey, he came to the conclusion that 
creation was depraved and virtue denied a home upon earth. 
The only quarter to which he still looked with hope was America, 
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and every scheme having failed, he appeared bent upon 
emigration. 

It was at this crisis that Coleridge, late Cumberback of the 
15th Light Dragoons, arrived at Oxford (June, 1794) on a visit 
to a friend, and was introduced to Southey. His principal theme 
was just then Socinianism, of which he was the intolerant 
Apostle. Southey, who was shocked at the practical conse- 

uences of irreligion among the sceptics and atheists with whom 
he had lately lived, was gladly convinced by his new acquaint- 
ance that the objections to Christianity did not attach to the 
Unitarian scheme. While Southey accepted the doctrines of 
Coleridge, the latter, who was loose in his morals, resolved to 
copy the good conduct of his disciple. The eloquent ex-dragoon 
had hitherto paid little attention to politics; but among the airy 
visions which had been generated in his teeming brain was the 
project of Pantisocracy—a republic to be founded in the wilds 
of America, of which the fundamental principles were an equality 
of rank and property, and where all who composed it were to be 
under the perpetual dominion of reason, virtue, and love. With 
Coleridge this was nothing more at the commencement than 
a waking dream, a pleasant speculation of poetical philosophy ; 
but the suggestion struck upon every chord of Southey’s mind, 
and promised the fulfilment of wishes which for months had 
been fermenting within him. His tormenting self-reproaches 
would cease, his longing to go to America would be gratified, 
and he would enjoy the felicity of living in a pure democracy, 
where he could sit unelbowed by kings and aristocrats. ‘ You,’ 
he wrote to his brother Tom in October, 1794, ‘are unpleasantly 
situated, so is my mother, so were we all till this grand scheme 
of Pantisocracy flashed upon our minds, and now all is perfectly 
delightful.’ 

Coleridge, contented to have delivered a glowing description 
of Utopia, did nothing further, and departed on a pedestrian tour 
through Wales, where, as the ridiculous will sometimes mingle 
itself with the sublime, he feared he had caught the itch from 
ani admiring democratical auditor at an inn, who insisted upon 
shaking hands with him. In his absence Southey matured the 
scheme with a fellow-collegian, Burnett, the son of a farmer in 
Somersetshire, and when Coleridge, in August, 1794, came 
through Bristol, on his way from Wales, his friend met him 
with a formal proposal to found Utopia in earnest. If the theory 
was due to one, the attempt to reduce it to practice originated 
solely with the other. Coleridge, who enjoyed anything as 
long as the talking stage endured, made no difficulties, and the 
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happy pair of Pantisocratists, who were to renew the garden of 
Eden in the wilds of America, at once set off on a walking 
expedition to the residence of their co-visionary Burnett. On 
the journey Coleridge discoursed much of a certain Mary Evans, 
with whom he declared he was deeply in love. The friends 
stopped, on their return, at the house of Southey’s mother in 
Bath, and there Coleridge, to the astonishment of his fellow- 
pantisocratist, suddenly forgot his devotion to Mary Evans, and 
proposed to a newly-made acquaintance, Sarah Fricker. Southey 
was already engaged to her sister. 

During the five weeks which Coleridge remained with his 
friend, he shared his time between making love to his Sarah and 
enlisting recruits for what he called ‘ Freedom’s undivided dell.’ 
The burthen of all his speeches had, ten years before, been 
summed up by Burns in a single stanza, 


‘ But ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose heart the tide of kindness warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 

** Each aid the others,” 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 
My friends, my brothers!’ 


This generous and philanthropic text, set off by a wonderful 


affluence of words and imagery, might attract the young, who 
listened to no other monitor than the swelling emotions of their 
hearts when under the witchery of Coleridge’s persuasive tongue, 
but no man of the least experience in life could have done other- 
wise than laugh, and there can be no stronger instance of the 
simplicity of the originator of the plan, than that he should have 
shared the conviction of one of his converts, who was intimate 
with Priestley, that the Doctor, the moment he was acquainted 
with the particulars, would beg to be admitted into the chosen 
band. ‘Every thing,’ wrote Southey, ‘is in the fairest train. 
Favell and Le Grice, two young Pantisocrats of nineteen, join us.’ 
This was the class which furnished the materials for the intended 
colony. The effect produced upon maturer minds by the rhap- 
sodies of Coleridge, is admirably expressed in a report by 
himself of the remarks of a friend at Cambridge, whither he now 
directed his steps. ‘He fled from me because “he would not 
answer for his own sanity sitting so near a madman of genius.” 
He told me “ that the strength of my imagination had intoxicated 
my reason, and that the acuteness of my reason had given a 
directing influence to my imagination.”’ The name of this 
friend is left blank in the Life of Southey. It ought to have 
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been recorded on account of this single saying, which is the 
acutest and tersest criticism ever pronounced upon Coleridge. 

It was early in the autumn of 1794 when Coleridge returned to 
Cambridge, and the winter, he informed a correspondent, was 
to be devoted by those of their number who from academic 
habits were deficient in muscular strength to agriculture and 
carpentry. It happened that the hopeful band of Pantisocratists 
were far too speculative to take a single practical step, or the 
first day spent at the plough and in the saw-pit would have dis- 
sipated their dream. The experience of Coleridge when a 
private in the 15th Light Dragoons, under the name of Silas 
Tomken Cumberback, was not of a kind to augur much success 
in his new calling. He never could learn to rub down his 
charger, and to escape punishment he purchased the assistance 
of a comrade by writing love-verses to his sweet-heart. The 
horsemanship of Silas was on a par with his grooming. He 
was covered with bruises from his frequent falls, and at each of 
these customary tumbles the men exclaimed with a laugh, 
‘Silas is off again.’* ‘Whose rusty gun is this?’ inquired the 
inspecting officer. ‘Is it very rusty?” asked Cumberback. ‘ Yes, 
Cumberback, it is,’ replied the officer sternly, ‘Then,’ said 
Silas, ‘it must be mine.’ In organising the Pantisocratic 
regiment, Coleridge, remembering the stable trials of Cumber- 
back, did not overlook the value of a competent deputy. 
There was a youth named Shadrack Weeks in the service of 
Southey’s aunt, Miss Tyler. Him they persuaded to consent to 
leave doleful old England, and make one with them in Elysium. 
The fact is thus announced by Coleridge in large capital letters, 
with a double note of admiration:—‘SHAD GOES WITH 
US; HE IS MY BROTHER!!?’ The most rational view 
which Coleridge ever entertained on the subject is shown in this 
sense of the importance of the co-operation of Brother Shad, for 
he was the only person among them who was capable of doing a 
day’s work, or could have kept the rest from starving. Nobody 
had an equal interest with Coleridge in insisting upon a com- 
munity of property. Whoever else might have worked, it is 
certain that he would not. If verse and eloquence could have 
sweetened toil no one would have been more successful in light- 
ening the labours of his brethren. He would have talked much 
of the delights of industry and of the blessing of eating bread 





* The ‘noticeable man,’ as Wordsworth called him, was a still more noticeable 
rider, notwithstanding his cavalry training. A stranger who saw him jogging 
along the road asked him jeeringly, ‘ Did you meet a tailor?’ * Yes,’ answere 
Coleridge, ‘and he told me if I went a little further I should meet a goose.’ b 
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by the sweat of the brow; as Wordsworth afterwards sung of 
him, 

‘ He would have taught you how you might employ 

‘Yourself,’ 
and there his mission would have ended. 

The besetting sins of Coleridge were already beginning to 
appear. Instead of returning to Bath, as he had promised, he 
halted in London, and dropped all communication both with his 
friend and his betrothed. He was at last tracked to the ‘ Cat 
and Salutation,’ in Newgate Street, where his seductive talk had 
attracted such a number of customers, that the landlord offered 
him free quarters. Lamb refers in his letters to the delightful 
evenings he had spent with him in the smoky little parlour, 
discoursing on poetry over punch and welsh-rabbit. There 
Southey wrote to him, and received for answer that he would 
start on a particular day by the waggon. His eager and ear- 
nest friend walked to Marlborough to meet him, but the 
impatience was by no means reciprocal, and the faithless Panti- 
socratist was not among the passengers. ‘The only chance of 
securing him was to go and fetch him, anda little while afterwards 
(January, 1795,) Southey went in person to the ‘ Cat and Saluta-, 
tion.’ Coleridge, who had ceased perhaps to draw crowded 
houses, had departed from the original scene of his success, but 
was found in full song at the ‘ Angel Inn,’ in Butcher-Hall Street, 
and was carried off to Bath. The motives forhis conduct are easy 
to be inferred from his character. He never of his own accord 
left any place in which he was comfortable, and matters were now 
advancing to the point in which there was something to be done 
as well as said. As long as the punch and welsh-rabbit held 
out, and he had Lamb to listen to him, he would have remained 
unmindful of his engagement to go to the wilds of America. 

Southey for the greater part of his life had been domiciled with 
his aunt. On learning the engagement of her penniless nephew 
with the equally penniless Miss Fricker, and his resolution to found 
a model republic on the other side of the Atlantic, she turned him 
out of doors. His mother endeavoured to improve her circum- 
stances by keeping a lodging-house in Bath, but the result did 
not answer her expectations ; and, when Southey came back with 
Coleridge from London, he determined to be burdensome to her 
no longer, and left her, against her wish, that he might earna sub- 
sistence in Bristol. The difficulty of getting a trial for Pantisocracy 
had from the outset been pecuniary. ‘ Money,’ wrote Southey, 
meaning the want of it, ‘is a huge evil.’ People with nothing 
jumped at a community of property; but men with possessions 
were not attracted by the idea. Southey, who expected oe 
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funds by authorship, had, in the autumn of 1794, published at 
Bath, in conjunction with Robert Lovell, a small volume of 
poems, which brought neither fame nor profit. His chief reli- 
ance, however, was on his epic poem ‘ Joan of Arc,’ which had 
been composed in six weeks in 1793, and with the proceeds of 
which he hoped to pay his passage to America, and buy ‘a spade, 
a plough, and a few acres of land.’ Epics were then more mar- 
ketable commodities than they are at present, or are ever likely 
to be again; but Southey’s magnum opus might have been 
left upon his hands till he was old enough to be sensible of its 
incurable defects, if, in his own language, he had not ‘ met with 
a bookseller as inexperienced and as ardent as himself.’ This 
was Joseph Cottle of Bristol, who, after hearing a portion of the 
poem, offered fifty guineas for the copyright, and fifty copies for 
subscribers. So crudely had the work been composed, that it 
took six months to correct what had been written in six weeks, and 
in the meanwhile it was necessary to subsist. When, therefore, 
Southey and Coleridge arrived at Bristol in January, 1795, it 
was with the purpose of delivering lectures as the speediest 
method of making money. The founders of Pantisocracy were 
.already living under the constitution they had framed. ‘There 
was to be an equal division of profits, and Coleridge had a fore- 
taste of the great advantages of the arrangement, for the earnings 
of Southey were four toone, though the charge for admittance to 
his entire course of twelve lectures on History was but half a 
guinea. The fourth lecture was to be ‘ On the Rise, Progress, 
and Decline of the Roman Empire;’ and Coleridge, in conse- 
quence of the particular attention he had paid to the subject, 
asked permission to deliver it. The room was thronged, but no 
Coleridge came; and the assembly were obliged at last to go 
lectureless to bed. The next day Southey remonstrated. Cole- 
ridge maintained that his non-appearance was immaterial. 
Southey responded, and presently the lamentable truth became 
apparent, that it was possible for Pantisocratists to quarrel. 
Indeed, Cottle observed about the same time that Coleridge and 
Lovell had ceased to speak. He inquired the cause, and Brother 
Coleridge replied that Brother Lovell was ‘a villain.’ The vil- 
lainy turned out to be that Lovell, who was married to one of the 
Miss Frickers, had endeavoured to dissuade Coleridge from com- 
pleting his engagement with Sarah until he was able to maintain 
her. These differences were of short duration, but they sufficed 
to show that human passions would not be extinct on the banks 

of the Susquehanna. 
Coleridge had a singular aptitude, not to say passion, for lec- 
turing in all places and on all occasions; and it is a striking 
proof 
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proof of his infirmity of purpose, that, in spite of the facility with 
which he spoke, the smallest motives would induce him to break 
faith with the public. Twenty years after he had treated the disap- 
pointment of Southey’s audience with easy levity, he persuaded 
his friends at Bristol to subscribe to a course of lectures on Shak- 
speare. A Mr. Cumberland arrived on the appointed day from 
London, full of the fascinations of a passenger, who talked inces- 
santly, and who declared his intention at Bath of seeing a lady, 
with whom he got acquainted in the coach, safe to her own door 
in North Wales. The copiousness of the traveller’s discourse, 
combined with its charm, led Mr. Cumberland’s brother to 
remark that he should have supposed it to have been Coleridge 
if he had not been engaged to lecture at Bristol that very after- 
noon. ‘That,’ said the other,‘ was his name;’ and without 
loss of time his friends sent round to the holders of tickets to state 
that the lectures were unavoidably postponed until further notice. 
When he arrived in Bristol, after his Welsh trip, a second day 
was fixed, but again the truant Coleridge omitted to appear. 
Search was made for him, and he was discovered delivering a 
private lecture over a bottle of wine to.an acquaintance who had 
invited him to dinner. He was led away to his public audience, 
but not before they had been kept waiting an hour. Whatever 
the call, he was incapable of tearing himself from present enjoy- 
ment, Southey could not have gone on long without perceiving 
that something more was required than equality of power and a 
community of property to render men the quintessence ‘ of 
reason, virtue, and love ;’ but his first misgivings arose from the 
repeated lapses of Coleridge, and the conviction that no depend- 
ence could be placed on him. Even his remarkable conversation 
lost much of its attraction with its novelty. His deep metaphy- 
sical, critical, and theological speculations had introduced Southey 
to a new world of thought. It was, however, itself a narrow 
world, for Coleridge was one of those enthusiasts whose minds 
are absorbed by the doctrine they have last espoused. Southey 
describes him as repeating the same thing to every fresh company ; 
and if they were at seven parties in the week, his set discourse was 
delivered seven times. His pauses occurred only at intervals of 
a quarter or half an hour, and he did not suffer the second per- 
sonage in the dialogue to thrust in more than a few hasty words 
before he launched anew upon his loquacious course. This mono- 
tonous exuberance grew fatiguing after a while; and Southey, 
who, like everybody else, was bewitched by him at the outset, 
may have begun to feel alarmed at the prospect of being banished 
with him to the wilds of America. It was to the talkativeness 
of Coleridge that he ascribed his own taciturnity. 


A pecuniary 
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A pecuniary crisis hastened Southey’s determination to dissolve 
the partnership. In February, 1795, he had already discovered 
that it would be years before he could raise money to embark, 
and it soon became difficult to earn his daily bread. The friends 
projected a magazine, of which one peculiarity was to be the 
insertion of nothing but what was good, as if any editor ever 
from choice admitted what was bad. It was the Utopia of Panti- 
socracy applied to literature. Southey next sent a specimen of his 
prose toa London newspaper—the ‘Telegraph ’—and expected 
to be appointed a paid correspondent, but he was offered, instead, 
the place of a reporter. His apparently hopeless engagement with 
Miss Fricker pressed upon his mind, and hilarious as he was by 
nature, and self-possessed under difficulties, he became wasted 
with anxiety, and expected to sink under the trial. In the midst 
of his misery he exhibited a quality which manifests itself again 
and again in his life under every variety of circumstance—his 
intense delight in the mere act of composition, which is so dis- 
tasteful to most men. ‘I often walked the streets at dinner-time 
for want of a dinner, when I had not eighteen-pence for the ordi- 
nary, nor bread and cheese at my lodgings. But do not suppose 
that I thought of my dinner when I was walking; my head was 
full of what I was composing; when I lay down at night I was 
planning my poem, and when I rose up in the morning the poem 
was the first thought to which I wasawake.’ But even the luxu- 
ries of composition will not for ever supply the place of food, 
and his literary expedients being completely exhausted by the 
summer of 1795, he was compelled by want to return to his 
mother’s house at Bath. He communicated his formal abandon- 
ment of the American project to his colleague, who received it 
without remonstrance, and appeared as cordial as ever, but behind 
his back denounced him for a villain—a term which seems, in 
the vocabulary of Coleridge, to have been synonymous with a 
Pantisocratist. A total breach between them ensued, which 
lasted till the following year, when Southey, on his return to 
Bristol, sent up a scrap of paper to Coleridge’s lodging, on 
which he had written, from a play of Schiller, the words, 
‘Fiesco! Fiesco! thou leavest a void in my bosom which the 
human race thrice told will never fill up.’ Upon this they 
were once more friends, in spite of Pantisocracy. 

The colonial fraternity was dissolved on the secession of 
Southey; but the delusion is one which will recur at intervals, 
and it seemed worth while, for the sake of the moral, to construct 
a connected narrative from the accumulating documents which 
have filled up former blanks in the history. The particulars were 
all related or confirmed by the actors themselves, who, immediately 
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the attempt was abandoned, acknowledged it with one consent to 
have been as wild as it was futile. Southey had been largely influ- 
enced by the reveries of Godwin, and, shortly after the bursting 
of the bubble, he wrote to Bedford, ‘I have since seen his fun- 
damental error, that he theorises for another state, not for the 
rule of conduct in the present.’ This is the fallacious assump- 
tion in every plan of the kind. Human nature is supposed to be 
something entirely different from what it is in fact, and an 
imaginary world is constructed out of imaginary elements. In 
the excellence of the materials no set of visionaries can hope, on 
the whole, to surpass, and few can hope to equal, the Bristol 
Pantisocratists. In general, the projectors are knaves and the 
rest are dupes. ‘These young men were honest in their zeal, and 
believed in themselves. Coleridge had genius, and Southey, in 
addition to rare talents, was blessed with a cheerful disposition, 
a strong will, untiring industry, and the most perfect rectitude. 
Yet even he was about to carry with him to the banks of the 
Susquehannah a predominant feeling which was in complete con- 
travention to the first article of their charter. He avowed, twenty 
years afterwards, that it was impossible.to long more dearly than 
he did at this time for the honours of authorship. Such a 
craving was only another name for a love of ascendancy, a wish 
to be conspicuous among his fellow-men, and, while talking of 
Pantisocracy, he really worshipped the sole form of aristocracy 
to which he himself could hope to attain—the aristocracy of 
talent. The desire for fame and the desire for equality is a con- 
tradiction in terms, The want of a home and a profession, a 
mind dissatisfied with the world because ill at ease with itself, 
were the main arguments which turned the thoughts of the 
brother bards to founding a distant state, in the vague notion 
that the troubles of their lot would be left behind. A slight 
variation in their circumstances would have given a different 
direction to their thoughts. In 1799 Southey visited Coleridge 
at his mother’s house at Ottery. Mrs, Coleridge was deaf, but 
seeing her son Samuel, whose speculative aberrations were not to 
her taste, arguing with his brothers, she took for granted he was 
wrong, and cried out, ‘Ah, if your poor father had been alive, 
he’d soon have convinced you. The sally amused the circle, but 
the simple lady had touched the primitive source of the evil. A 
little paternal influence and counsel would have nipped the folly 
in the bud, or rather, prevented it from budding. Coleridge was 
beyond the control of a mother, and, having exhausted the family 
bounty, he appeared to his associates, when preaching Pantiso- 
cracy at Bristol, to be without a relative in the world. Southey’s 
father died about the time that his son went to Oxford, and the 
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widow, far from exercising a wholesome restraint, encouraged the 
American delusion with all her might, and eager, no doubt, to 
escape from the pressure of straitened circumstances, resolved to 
be of the party. 

Southey remained with his mother at Bath till the middlesof 
November, chiefly employed in remodelling ‘ Joan of Arc.’ An 
admirable uncle, the Reverend Herbert Hill, who paid the ex- 
penses of his nephew at Oxford, came home in August, on leave 
of absence from Lisbon, where he was chaplain to the British 
Factory. He strongly urged Southey to revert to his original 
destination and enter into orders. For implicit faith to comply 
with this request he would have given, he said, every intellectual 
gift he possessed, but it was only by perjury that he could pass 
in at the door. His uncle next proposed to take him for a few 
months to Lisbon, with the secret view of weaning him from his 
hot-brained theories and his attachment to Miss Fricker. The 
parting from his love was, in his own mind, the objection to the 
plan. Weary, however, he said, of refusing all his mother’s 
wishes, and conscious that the time must pass unpleasantly any- 
where, he consented to go. His exhausted finances had doubtless 
the principal share in the determination, He had paid his debts 
at Bristol with funds advanced by Cottle for a volume of miscel- 
laneous poems, which were not yet prepared for the press, and 
there was no further prospect of profitable employment. One 
portion of his uncle’s intentions he took care to frustrate by 
uniting himself to Miss Fricker on the very morning he set out 
on his travels, November 14th, 1795. They shook hands after 
the ceremony and parted in silence. Such was Southey’s poverty 
at the time that Cottle furnished the money for the ring and fees. 
It was intended that the marriage should remain a secret, and the 
bride called herself by her maiden name, and wore her wedding- 
ring round her neck. When her husband got to Falmouth, a 
letter from his brother-in-law overtook him, informing him that 
the intelligence was already public. Considering the sensation 
which he and Coleridge had excited in Bristol by lectures, con- 
versation, poetry, and Pantisocracy, and that according to his 
own account he was ‘ wondered at by all, hated by the Aristo- 
crats, and was the very oracle of his party,’ he might have 
been sure that the parson and clerk would not permit so notable 
a marriage to pass unobserved, to say nothing of the numerous 
whispering channels which were established through Mrs. 
Fricker and her six daughters, and the two Miss Cottles, and all 
the confidential friends of each of these ladies. With so many 
centres of communication, it is probable that the whole of Bristol 
had been told the news before night, with strict ae 
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let it go no further. Southey possessed at this time the self- 
denial and endurance of a man, but he exhibited more than a 
boyish simplicity in his ignorance of the world. 

The Miss Cottles kept a school, and it was with them that 
he boarded his wife during his absence. The marriage was 
rash in everything except the virtues of the young couple, 
and they had enjoyed unusual opportunities for knowing that in 
this respect they were not deceived in each other. They had been 
almost bred up together, and Southey had for years esteemed 
Miss Fricker as a sister before he was of an age to dream 
of making her his wife. The attachment, long cherished in 
silence, was not avowed till the vision of American plenty led 
him to imagine that a competency was secured, and when all 
hope of realising the scenes of pastoral poetry was gone, it was 
hardly in his power to retrace his steps. The issue vindicated 
the improvident match. He traced all his happiness to his early 
union, and when, in 1834, the mind of Mrs. Southey gave way, 
and it was necessary to remove her to an asylum, he said, in 
one of the pathetic letters which he wrote on the occasion, that 
for ‘forty years she had been the life of his life.” On her death, 
in 1837, he drew her domestic character in a few simple words, 
which have the soberness of truth, and show that he could not 
possibly have chosen better. ‘No man ever had a truer help- 
mate—no children a more careful mother. No family was 
ever more wisely ordered, no housekeeping ever conducted with 
greater prudence or greater comfort. Everything was left to her 
management, and managed so quietly and so well that, except in 
times of sickness and sorrow, I had literally no cares.’ 

Southey landed in England May 15, 1796, after an absence of 
six months. What he considered the principal advantages of his 
Peninsular residence, the acquaintance with the language, litera- 
ture, and localities of Spain and Portugal, was, we are persuaded, 
an unpropitious event, which has been extremely detrimental 
to his fame. His attention became directed to those countries 
in an especial degree, and he was led to make them the subject of 
the voluminous works upon which he relied for the larger part of 
his reputation with posterity, His scheme for the History of Por- 
tugal included its dependencies, and the only portion he com- 
pleted—the ‘ History of Brazil,’— is related with fatal minuteness. 
Neither the scenes nor the events have much interest for English- 
men, and the bulky record lies neglected and almost forgotten. His 
‘History of the Peninsular War,’ which was another result of the 
predilection he acquired in his travels, is equally unread, for no 
civilian can be an authority on military movements ; and we 
need not be surprised at the statement of the Duke of Welling- 
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ton, that Southey had signally misapprehended his battles and 
campaigns. Had he remained at home during the critical period 
when his tastes were becoming fixed, he would have selected an 
English theme for his chief productions ; the minuteness of his 
narrative on topics which appealed to national sympathies would 
have enhanced their value, and, instead of depending for most of 
his popularity upon the minor writings which he thought 
unworthy of his powers, his fame would have been associated 
with some standard history of our language and literature. The 
best-laid schemes sometimes turn out the worst ; and the journey 
to Lisbon was, we believe, in its permanent consequences, the 
most unfortunate step in Southey’s life. 

In other respects, change of place and society may have 
hastened the alteration in his political sentiments which time 
before long would have effected at home. His uncle, who was struck 
with his uncommon qualities of head and heart, and said that he 
had everything except common sense, detected little difference 
in his notions, for, as in all such cases, he continued formally 
to profess his creed when it was rapidly losing its hold upon his 
mind. His letters show that the lessons of experience had not been 
thrown away upon him. The horrors of the French Revolution, 
though he endeavoured to separate them from the cause in which 
they were perpetrated, affected him deeply. In Portugal he 
blessed himself that he was an Englishman, and came to the 
conclusion that, if his own country was not an E] Dorado, it 
was yet better than any other. He had no sooner got back to it 
than he exclaimed, ‘ How does time mellow down our opinions! 
Little of that ardent enthusiasm which so lately fevered my whole 
character remains.’ A twelvemonth later (June, 1797), he 
mentions that he never saw a newspaper and never thought of 
one. ‘There was a time,’ he wrote a few days afterwards, ‘ when 
I believed in the persuadability of man, and had the mania of 
man-mending. Experience has taught me better. The ablest 
physician can do little in the great lazar-house of society. He 
acts the wisest part who retires from the contagion.’ He had 
tried his panacea upon a few select Pantisocratic friends, and the 
result of the experiment might well induce him to mistrust the 
power of his remedy to regenerate nations. Above all, he was 
tasting the sweets of domestic life, and, happy in himself, he had 
lost his passion for re-modelling the world. His republicanism 
was virtually at an end. Total apathy had succeeded to excite- 
ment, and when an interest in public affairs was rekindled in him, 
advancing years and understanding had modified his views. 
There was, however, a long intermediate period, and by his 
own statement it was not till he was forty that his opinions 
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‘upon all important subjects were matured and settled.’ In 
the subsequent heats of party he was frequently stigmatized for a 
renegade. Never was the imputation less deserved. ‘ Mine,’ 
he said truly, ‘has been a straight-onward path. Nothing 
more has taken place in me than the ordinary process of beer or 
wine—of fermenting, and settling, and ripening. His youthful 
errors were simply those of a warm heart and an immature judg- 
ment, and every candid person will admit the justice of his 
assertion, that he had no more reason to be ashamed of having 
been a republican than of having been a boy. 

Southey returned from Portugal with 18/. in his pocket, the 
balance of 30/. which he received for his journey from his uncle. 
The money for the copyright of ‘Joan of Arc’ had been 
expended on the board of his wife during his absence. He was 
Cottle’s debtor in a volume of miscellaneous poems, for which 
he had already been paid the stipulated thirty guineas. He 
had to discharge this obligation and to find ways and means of 
living till Christmas. He immediately commenced that life of 
patient literary toil from which he never swerved again while 
health and intellect remained, and which must be numbered 
among the most memorable and instructive examples in the 
annals of authorship. ‘ One overwhelming propensity,’ he wrote in 
1800, ‘has formed my destiny, and marred all prospects of rank 
and wealth; but it has made me happy, and will make me 
immortal.’ A later retrospect confirms the assertion. ‘I have 
been,’ he said in 1809, ‘in as many situations of real suffering as 
falls to any man’s lot between the years of seventeen and twenty- 
two. But since that time no man’s life can have passed more 
smoothly.’ The period from which he dates his felicity had 
just arrived, and he shut himself up with his newly-restored wife 
and gave full swing to his literary passion. By the close of the 
year he had completed his poems and a volume of ‘Letters on 
Spain and Portugal’ Of these letters Cottle was also the pur- 
chaser, and week by week he advanced the author, who had 
taken a lodging in Bristol, the small sum which sufficed for his 
frugal wants. He at the same time became a contributor to the 
‘Monthly Magazine,’ which added no great deal to his finances. 
The remuneration was only five guineas for sixteen closely- 
printed pages, and his earnings from it in the first eight months 
amounted to seven pounds and two pair of breeches. His earliest 
contributions were chiefly poetical, and he sent such pieces as 
were not worth printing in a collection of his own. The proceeds 
of his subscription copies of ‘ Joan of Arc’ came in aid of these 
resources. 

The new year brought a change. Among the dearest of oe 
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school and college intimates was Mr. Wynn, who, though by no 
means rich, promised, when he was of age and had the control of 
his inheritance, to allow Southey 1607. a year. The first quar- 
terly payment of this generous annuity commenced in January, 
1797. Southey was possessed of lofty independence and a 
delicate sense of honour and propriety, and nothing could afford 
more conclusive evidence how free were his friendships from 
every notion of grovelling selfishness than that, with such a na- 
ture, he should have taken, without misgiving, the proffered 
bounty. A mean man would have been indifferent to the obli- 
gation, a proud and worldly man would not have incurred it, and 
it was only one whose warm affections were without the least 
alloy of baser motives that could at once have felt the full force 
of the favour and not have hesitated to accept it. He knew that 
the friendship which was worthy of the name was not a mercan- 
tile transaction ; that it kept no debtor and creditor account ; and 
that noble natures gave and received with no other sentiments 
than those which appertain to the heart. Had the money, he 
said, been his own, he would have retired from the world, and 
lived without one wish unsatisfied ; but, endowed with youth, 
energy, and talents, he justly considered that the proper use to 
be made of the gift was to employ it in a way which would 
enable him to dispense with it. In this design he determined to 
study the law. 

In February, 1797, he entered at Gray’s Inn, and shortly after 
took a lodging at No. 20, Prospect Place, Newington Butts. 
His intention was to practise in Chancery, partly because he 
shrunk from the ‘coarse, brow-beaiing methods’ employed at 
the Common Law bar, partly because he discovered from conver- 
sational contests that he was easily disconcerted by a confident 
adversary, was deficient in quickness, and could not hit at the 
moment upon the right answer to a bad argument ; but chiefly he 
selected equity because he could not take any share in prosecuting 
a capital case without the entire sacrifice of his peace of mind. 
People were then hanged for such trivial offences that humane 
men might well refuse to countenance the system; and Sir 
Arthur Pigott, when he had risen to the top of bis profession, 
declared that he never would accept a seat on the bench, from his 
invincible objection to act as a criminal judge. But Southey’s 
scruples were of a more sweeping kind. ‘ Were I,’ he says, ‘to 
be instrumental in bringing a murderer to the gallows, I should 
ever after feel that I had become a murderer myself” That this 
was then a principle, and not the mere tenderness of a sensitive 
heart, is probable both from the notion having been common 
among the partisans of the French Revolution, and from his 
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eagerness, in later life, to refute the Quaker dogma of the unlaw- 
fulness of resistance and of putting any man to death. He 
planned and commenced a poem, with a Quaker for the hero, 
and the main purpose of the story was to bring him into a posi- 
tion in which his conscience would oblige him to kill a villain 
on the spot. There could have been no peculiar force in this 
method of arguing the question, for it would have been the con- 
science of Southey, and not the conscience of the imaginary 
Quaker, which would have compelled the deed; but that the 
Laureate should have constructed such elaborate machinery for 
so trivial a purpose is a sure sign that the doctrine once had had 
a strong hold on his mind. It was frequently objected to him, in 
his calmer days, that he wrote with unwonted bitterness against 
the principles which he himself had formerly entertained. This 
of all the descriptions of intolerance is held to be the worst ; 
but, though it is a temper to be discouraged, there is a redeeming 
motive for it. The errors which a man has experienced in his 
own person are those of which he has the greatest knowledge, 
and which, from that very circumstance, appear to himself to 
be the most pernicious. : 

While Southey was weighing the comparative advantages of 
Common Law and Equity, it must have been evident to any sa- 
gacious acquaintance that he would never become a lawyer at all. 
He entered upon the study with aversion and contempt. He said 
it was a horrid jargon, a quibbling collection of voluminous non- 
sense. He had no desire to attain distinction in it, nor any 
intention of attempting to rise above a third-rate practitioner. 
His wishes were bounded by 500J. a-year, of which he hoped to 
hoard up half, that he might be in a position, before his life was 
far spent, to throw aside the wig and gown altogether. He re- 
solved, in the meanwhile, that poetry should secretly share the time 
with Coke and Blackstone, the only legal works he ever possessed ; 
and of this slender provision the Coke was borrowed. ‘I commit 
wilful murder,’ he wrote to Coleridge, ‘on my own intellect by 
drudging at law; but trust the guilt is partly expiated by the 
candle-light hours allotted to Madoc.’ In such a temper he 
naturally studied with an averted mind, which was impatient to 
get to its favourite pursuit; and the dry technicalities passed, 
hour after hour, over his closed understanding without being 
suffered to penetrate it. ‘The eye read, the lips pronounced, I 
understood and re-read it, it was very clear; 1 remembered the 
page, the sentence, but close the book and all was gone.’ He 
called it thrashing straw ; and that very conviction prevented his 
getting at the grain. An additional trial was the obligation 
imposed upon him to live in London; for an unconquerable 
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heaviness oppressed him as often as he breathed its atmosphere ; 
and he was continually fretted by the vices, follies, and miseries 
which met his eye. For the country he had a passion. Here 
every object of nature appealed to his fine sensibilities, and filled 
him with joy. He made his escape from his first town residence 
in the beginning of June, 1797, and took a lodging at Burton, 
near Christchurch. The autumn was spent with his mother at 
Bath; and in the end of November he returned to keep his 
terms; but the following February he had fled again to the 
West, on account of the ill-health of his wife; and after a few 
visits among his friends, he removed with his mother at the 
Midsummer of 1798 to the village of Westbury, near Bristol, 
where he took a house for a twelvemonth. 

The abode they selected had been previously an inn, and the 
new-comers were expected to'sell beer. Just as they had as- 
sembled one morning, a respectable woman, in a silk gown, 
walked into their apartment, and laying down her muff, and 
seating herself by the fire, said, ‘I am come to take a little 
breakfast.’ Southey was obliged to leave the room to laugh ; but 
his wife and mother entertained their guest with courteous gravity. 
When the stranger had finished her meal, she asked what she had 
to pay. ‘Nothing, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Southey, senior. ‘ No- 
thing! why, how is this?’ ‘I don’t know how it is, but so it is,’ 
replied her hostess. ‘What! don’t you keep a public?’ said the 
intruder. There were not a few peculiar parallels in the history 
of the Lake Poets. When Wordsworth went to reside at Gras- 
mere, the house he hired was the ‘ Dove and Olive Branch.’ The 
year which Southey spent in the Westbury ‘ public’ was always 
remembered by him as of one of the happiest portions of his life. 
It was also one of the busiest. ‘I never,’ he said in 1838, ‘ be- 
fore or since produced so much poetry in the same space of time.’ 

From the commencement of his legal training he had done 
much more in literature than steal to ‘Madoc’ in the evening. 
In March, 1797, he was translating from the French the second 
volume of Necker on the Revolution, at the rate of sixteen printed 
pages a-day. At the same period he was drawing up a series of 
Essays for the ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ on Spanish and Portuguese 
poetry. In April, 1798, he agreed to furnish the ‘ Morning Post’ 
with occasional verses for a guinea a-week. In December of the 
preceding year he became a regular contributor to the ‘ Critical 
Review ; and though he avowedly bestowed no pains upon his 
accounts of books, the mere penmanship absorbed a vast amount 
of time. His motive for performing this ungrateful task-work 
was not to add to his own annuity, which sufficed for his wants, 
but to enable him to assist his needy relatives. He had his 
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younger brothers to establish in the world; his mother was in 
straitened circumstances; his mother-in-law was poorer still. 
He had a cousin, Margaret, who was an object of his bounty ; 
and his sister-in-law, Mrs. Lovell, was now a widow, and des- 
titute. To answer every call of beneficence which grew out of 
family-ties was to him as natural as to breathe. He welcomed 
the duty without a hesitation or a murmur, and, surrounded by a 
circle of connexions less prosperous than himself, to his honour 
be it spoken, he remained to the last a Pantisocratist in his home. 
The multifarious compositions which he threw off to maintain 
his charities did not, however, any more than the law engage 
the principal part of his attention. His mind was bent on the 
elaboration of some poem which the world would not let die; 
and the world had given him greater encouragement to indulge 
the expectation than we should at present suppose, if we were to 
judge by the works he had hitherto produced. The cause of this 
has been explained by himself. When ‘ Joan of Arc’ was pub- 
lished during his absence in Portugal in 1795, most of the critical 
journals supported the republican doctrines which pervaded his 
epic. They praised the poetry for the sake of the principles, 
and the public, who rejected the principles, accepted the verdict. 
The sensation his work created was, he says, such as to revive 
the epomania of which Boileau had cured the French a hundred 
and twenty years before. The sale proved the success. His 
own receipts from ‘ Joan of Arc’ and the little volume of poems 
were 138/.12s. Cottle, the bookseller, had cleared by them 
250/. up to the middle of 1799, and he then sold the remainder 
of the copyright for 370/. In negotiating, in 1800, the sale of 
‘Thalaba,’ the next of his long poems which issued from the 
press, Southey remarked that, even if it were worthless, his 
name alone would carry it through an edition. Yet the whole of 
his celebrity was derived at that time from his juvenile epic, and so 
little was he aware of the source of its popularity that he pruned 
from the second edition many of the revolutionary passages which 
had originally won for him the good word of the reviewers. His 
literary friends did not assist to enlighten him, if we may infer 
the opinions of the rest from the excessive but honest admiration 
of Lamb. ‘ With “Joan of Arc,”’ he wrote to Coleridge at the 
period when the two great pillars of Pantisocracy were not upon 
terms, ‘I have been delighted and amazed ; I had not presumed 
to expect anything of such excellence from Southey. On the 
whole I expect him one day fo rival Milton; I already deem him 
equal to Cowper, and superior to all living poets besides,’ 
Notwithstanding such tributes, Southey soon became con- 
scious of the literary defects of his first attempt to emulate 
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the Homers and Miltons; and we find him, in October, 1799, 
writing to William Taylor, ‘If 1 live, I may, and believe I 
shall, make a good workman ; but at present 1 am only a pro- 
mising one.’ Judging, therefore, from the flattering reception of 
what he was aware was a crude and imperfect performance, he 
naturally inferred that better pieces would secure him still greater 
renown. ‘ Madoc’ was the grand theme which, in this expecta- 
tion, engaged his care at Westbury. ‘It shall be,’ he said, ‘ my 
monument: all else are the mere efforts of apprenticeship.’ 

The poem upon which he intended to rest his fame was 
completed in 1799, and Coleridge advised him to give it to the 
world without delay. He resolved instead, to follow the advice 
of Horace, and keep it by him for some years, and the result 
is an illustration of one of his predominant characteristics, 
When he originally finished it, he professed that he had done 
it ‘thoroughly to his own satisfaction.” He commenced revising 
it in the latter end of 1803, and found it so faulty that, in his own 
language, he pulled it down to build a better edifice on the same 
ground, The reconstruction cost him a twelvemonth’s hard work. 
While the labour was proceeding, he declared that the renovated 
portion was fit to be read to Spenser himself if he were upon 
earth—Spenser being selected because he just then ranked him 
higher than Milton, though he was not always steady in this 
preference. When the poem was published in 1805, he again blew 
a note of triumph. ‘I am satisfied with it ; and, die when I may, 
my monument is made. That I shall one day have a monument 
in St. Paul’s is more certain than I should choose to say to 
everybody.’ Yet the work had only been a few months before 
the world, when the faults again became perceptible to him, 
and he made up his mind to alter the catastrophe in the next 
edition. These fluctuations of feeling had equally occurred in the 
case of ‘Joan of Arc,’ and were repeated with every successive 
poem. The high opinion he entertained of his compositions 
while they were fresh explains the delight he derived from 
authorship; and as his calmer judgment of his past pieces never 
affected his satisfaction with the one in hand, the pleasure was 
perennial. 

Southey’s mention of the quantity of poetry which he produced 
at Westbury brings before us another of his habits. The enormous 
number of bad pieces which he had penned from childhood 
upwards taught him, he said, to write better.. It may be doubted 
rather whether it did not teach him-a dangerous facility. There 
have been persons, such as Lord Byron, who have combined 
strength with rapidity, and whose violent emotions seemed 
almost spontaneously to assume the form of passionate verse. 

Southey’s 
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Southey’s effusions were of a tamer kind. His delight in his 
own conceptions did not call up a corresponding force of expres- 
sion, but when he wrote fast he was betrayed into languid dif- 
fuseness. His best poems are not free from the defect, nor 
hardly his best passages. The excessive expansion of language 
with which he spread out his ideas is one cause why none 
of his lines have passed into proverbial use. In his maturity he 
composed with greater deliberation and care; but, accustomed, 
when he was incapable of higher excellencies, to consider metre 
as identical with poetry, he never quite threw off the pernicious 
practice he then acquired of putting commonplace particulars 
into tedious verse. If his successive revisions had been chiefly con- 
fined to correction and condensation, he would have done much 
to diminish the evil, but he was less inclined to polish than to 
cut away by wholesale and engraft a new, and usually a larger 
limb. The fresh insertion was thus liable to the same defects as 
the part which had been removed; and when we can compare 
the different versions, it is evident that the poem seldom 
gained, and sometimes lost, by the process. After his pro- 
pensity to diffuseness had been pointed out to him he could 
not perceive it. During his Westbury residence he pro- 
jected a tragedy. ‘The difficulty,’ he wrote to Mr. Wynn, 
‘which I find in every subject that has occurred to me, is to 
make enough of it. I cannot wiredraw a story. This will seem 
odd to you who think me prolix and dilated.” What he mistook 
for conciseness was a want of fertility of invention. ‘The diffi- 
culty in conducting a story is to keep it alive with incident and 
movement, and this was an art in which he was peculiarly 
deficient. His fancy chiefly displayed itself in description. His 
poems were always based upon chronicles, travels, and mytho- 

logies, and his imagination could not dispense with these aids. 
It was another defect that his sense of harmony was imper- 
fect, and here again the facility with which the boy-poet was 
satisfied had contributed, we suspect, to render him less exact- 
ing than if he had commenced later, or had composed more 
sparingly when he was young. He acknowledged himself 
that he was a very negligent versifier. ‘Mine is an easy, 
good-natured ear, tickled at sounds which would jar that of any 
other person.’ His general estimation of his poetical labours 
suffered some abatement in his later years, and he certainly in 
the end was inclined to rest the larger share of his fame upon his 
prose compositions, ‘ Me judice,’ he said in 1805, ‘I am a good 
poet, but a better historian ; because, though I read other poets 
and am humbled, I read other historians with a very different 
feeling.’ Apart from occasional fits of reviving fondness for his 
poetic 
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poetic offspring, this was his settled opinion. The public has 
hitherto confirmed his judgment. Great as is the talent displayed 
in his verse, it fails on the whole to create an active interest, and 
the mind is not hurried on by the animation of the narrative, or 
often detained by the transcendant charm. of isolated beauties. 

. But we are still at the period when, full of hope and energy, 
he believed that he had the power to scale the heights of Par- 
nassus. In addition to ‘Madoc,’ he poured forth a profusion 
of lesser pieces. He published a second volume of ‘ Minor 
Poems,’ with Cottle, and iv the beginning of 1799 prepared a 
volume of Miscellanies at the suggestion of William Taylor of 
Norwich, under the title of the ‘ Annual Anthology.’ It proved 
only a biennial. This coliection contained contributions from 
several hands, but with a preponderance of pieces from the pro- 
lific editor under various signatures. He had not abandoned 
his intention of being called to the bar, and he wished to conceal 
his service to the Muse from attornies jealous of a divided duty. 
His secret was necessarily entrusted to many, and his name was 
given in some of the journals by thoughtless critics eager to 
communicate any fragment of literary gossip to the public. ‘In 
reviewing anonymous works myself, when I have known the 
authors,’ said Southey on the occasion, ‘I have never mentioned 
them, taking it for granted they had sufficient motives for avoid- 
ing the publicity.’ The perpetual violation of this rule of pro- 
priety in the present day makes it desirable that the sentiments 
of a man should be known whose fine perception of honourable 
conduct was among his most conspicuous qualities. The tasks 
we have enumerated would have occupied the lifetime of slower 
or lazier bards. They were insufficient to fill up Southey’s year. 
He planned a work in three volumes, to be called the ‘ Kalendar,’ 
in which every day that had some distinguishing charactefistic 
was to be the subject of a poem. He did not advance far in the 
scheme, which no skill could have redeemed from insufferable 
dulness. The greatest mistake of Southey’s literary career was 
to have wasted his strength upon ill-chosen topics. 

Southey numbered it among the happiest recollections of 
Westbury that it was the period at which he became intimate 
with Davy. This surprising youth had come to Bristol in 1798, 
when he was hardly twenty years of age, to superintend an esta- 
blishment called the ‘ Pneumatic Institution,’ which had just 
been founded by Dr. Beddoes. Southey immediately detected 
the extraordinary powers of his new associate. ‘You shall see 
Davy,’ he writes to Bedford, ‘ the young chemist, the young every- 
thing, the man least ostentatious of first talent that I have ever 
known.’ ‘He is a miraculous young man,’ he says to William 
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Taylor, ‘ whose talent I can only wonder at. I have never wit- 
nessed such indefatigable activity in any other person, nor 
ardour regulated by so cool a judgment. He was then experi- 
menting upon the effects on the human system of inhaling gases, 
and in spite of the panegyric on the coolness of his judgment, 
his scientific enthusiasm was abundantly mingled with rashness. 
He nearly killed himself by breathing carburetted hydrogen gas, 
and the first faint words he uttered to his alarmed assistant, as 
consciousness began to return, were, ‘1 don’t think I shall die.’ 
He permanently injured his health by these daring efforts to get 
at the secrets of nature. But what Southey hailed with especial 
satisfaction was the discovery of the properties of the nitrous oxide 
which hitherto had been deemed irrespirable. He was affected 
by a smaller quantity than anybody else. It produced in him 
an idiotic laughter, a delirium of pleasurable sensations. The 
very tips and toes of his fingers seemed to laugh in concert and 
his teeth to vibrate with delight. His hilarity was increased 
throughout the day, and no dejection ensued when the agreeable 
effects had passed away. The results varied with the disposition 
of the subject. His own was joyous, and his natural cheerful- 
ness was exalted by the stimulus. Others were rendered pug- 
nacious, and one young lady, after inhaling the gas, rushed im- 
petuously down the street and leaped over a large dog which 
stood in her path. Davy was a poet, and it was in Southey’s 
‘Anthology’ that those juvenile pieces appeared which, though 
they have the faults of undisciplined genius, show that if he had 
not been absorbed by science he would have been famous in 
literature. He heard and applauded ‘ Madoc’ at Westbury, and 
Southey was a constant visitor at the Pneumatic Institution, 
where he seldom failed to regale himself with the ‘ wonder-work- 
ing gas.’ Few things in life can be conceived more delightful 
than the constant intercourse between these two gifted and 
ardent men, both brimful of talent and knowledge, and both 
luxuriating in that early feeling of conscious power and eager 
inquiry which, like many other early pleasures, can never be 
renewed in its pristine strength. 


* The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth.’ 


Southey’s health broke down under the multiplicity of his 
employments. Sedentary habits brought on a nervous affection 
towards the close of 1798. It went on increasing, and ended, in 
the autumn of the following year, in a nervous fever. He aban- 
doned his task-work, but rest did not restore him, and his phy- 
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sicians advised him to go abroad. .The prescription fell in with 
his wishes. He longed to continue his researches into the 
political and literary history of Portugal, and in April, 1800, 
he once again bent his course to Lisbon. The morning after he 
finished ‘ Madoc’ he began ‘ Thalaba,’ in spite of ill health, 
with that unabated ardour which was one of his remarkable 
characteristics, and completed a hundred lines before breakfast. 
Eight books were wound off by the time he started, and it was 
his original intention to sell the copyright to pay the expenses 
of his journey, but his old school-fellow, Elmsley, saved him by 
the gift of 100/. from the necessity of hurrying his poem through 
the press. Southey never courted favours, and the spontaneous 
liberality of his friends testifies of itself in the strongest manner 
to the impression made upon them by his worth and talents. 
The Lisbon packet was detained six days at Falmouth by con- 
trary winds, and Southey seized the opportunity to compose half 
a book of Thalaba. II] and at an inn, surrounded by bustle 
and waiting with anxious expectation to depart, the author pre- 
dominated over all, and the process of verse-making went cease- 
lessly on. 

‘It was not merely climate,’ Southey wrote from Cintra, July 
25, 1800, ‘that I wished to seek as medicinal — it was the 
plunging into new scenes, the total abandoment of all irksome 
thoughts and employments. It has succeeded.’ The palpita- 
tions of the heart, the nervous fears, the troubled nights, were 
exchanged for the extremest health and spirits. He continued for 
some years after he came home to dwell with delight upon the per- 
petual exhilaration of a climate that not merely, as he said, 
—— life, but gave him double the life while it lasted. 

he mere act of breathing was a positive pleasure. The prin- 
cipal drawback was the want of a friend, which he numbered 
among the necessaries of existence—‘ as essential almost as air and 
water. Yet even this he would have foregone for the sake of the 
enjoyment of a southern atmosphere, and when he got back to 
England, his fondest hope, never to be realised, was that he might 
obtain a situation in Lisbon which would enable him to return 
and make it his adopted country. His earliest business during his 
present and last sojourn was to finish ‘Thalaba.’ He forwarded 
it to London in October, 1800, and sold the first edition of a 
thousand copies for 1157. He now found, to his astonishment, 
that neither the merits of the poem itself, nor the name of the 
author of ‘ Joan of Arc,’ attracted purchasers, and it was seven 
years before the edition was exhausted. 

A more extensive labour than the completion of ‘Thalaba’ 
was the collection of materials for his history of Portugal. He 
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searched archives, transcribed manuscripts, pored over chronicles, 
and visited the scenes of remarkable actions. . In the midst of 
these occupations he received an intimation from Mr. Wynn that 
there was the chance of procuring him the secretaryship to some 
Italian legation, and, in obedience to the summons, he hastened 
to England, where he arrived in July, 1801. The expectation 
was disappointed. He had now abandoned all idea of the law, 
and.in celebration of his joyful release from bondage he burnt 
his Blackstone. ‘I was once afraid,’ he wrote on the occasion, 
‘that I should have a deadly deal of law to forget whenever I 
had done with it, but my brains, God bless them, never received 
any, and I am as ignorant as heart could wish. The tares 
would not grow.’ But it was not easy to find a substitute. 
‘ The foreign expedition,’ he said, ‘that has restored my health 
has at the same time picked my pocket.’ He had sunk a year’s 
labour while abroad amassing stores for future works; he had 
been at a considerable expense for Portuguese and Spanish 
books, his journeys had raised his living to a much greater cost 
than at home, and he made allowances to his mother, his brother 
Henry, and his cousin Margaret. Unless these circumstances 
were enumerated we should form a very imperfect idea of his 
merits, for the brave and cheerful spirit with which he bore his 
formidable burthens, and the industry which enabled him to 
support them, are not the common attributes of humanity, but 
distinguishing traits of this great and admirable man. For a short 
period fortune seemed to smile upon him and relieve him from his 
difficulties. He was appointed private secretary to Mr. Corry, 
the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a salary of about 
350/. a year. He went to Dublin in October, 1801, and 
found the Chancellor absent. ‘ What did I,’ he says, characteris- 
tically, ‘ but open “ Madoc,” and commenced the great labour 
of rebuilding it. It is by these trifles that his literary 
ardour is most forcibly illustrated. He might well aver that he 
would rather ‘ leave off eating than poetising. After spending 
about a fortnight in Dublin he returned with Mr. Corry to 
London. The duties at the outset seemed ludicrously light, but 
it ultimately turned out that the Chancellor, under the name of a 
secretary, wanted a tutor for his son, and as the poet, notwith- 
standing the precedent of Milton, declined to turn pedagogue, the 
engagement came to an end in the summer of 1802. 

In the mean while he had resumed his ancient task-work. 
Once more he was rhyming for the ‘Morning Post,’ reviewing 
for his old repository the ‘Critical,’ and for a new publication, 
the ‘Annual Review,’ which was set on foot at the beginning of 
1802. When, at the end of 1805, he talked of abandoning this 
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vexatious drudgery, he mentioned that the proceeds had been 
about 90/. a-year.. Small as were the profits for the large amount 
of letterpress he furnished, they were the only satisfaction he 
derived from it. ‘I take too little pleasure,’ he said, ‘and 
too little pride in such work to do it well. Their honesty is 
their best part.’ Whatever groans he uttered were usually extorted 
by this portion of his toils, ‘But patience!’ he exclaimed: ‘it 
is, after all, better than pleading in a stinking court of law, or 
being called up at midnight to a patient ; it is better than being 
a soldier or a sailor—better than calculating profits and loss on a 
counter— better, in short, than anything but independence.’ Other 
minor employments were still crowded into the year 1802. He 
undertook to abridge an old version of ‘ Amadis of Gaul,’ and 
prefix an essay. The work was published in four vols. in 1803 ; 
and as he had to re-translate a considerable portion of the book, 
it proved a laborious undertaking. 

All this time his main employment was the ‘History of 
Portugal.’ He could have made double the income if he would 
have devoted his pen exclusively to temporary topics; but he 
cared more for future fame than for ease or money, and having 
provided for the hour which was passing over him, he vigorously 
bestowed every remaining moment on his cherished schemes. He 
began to find the composition of his history ‘a greater, quieter, 
and more continuous pleasure’ than poetry itself, and though 
doomed never to be completed, it made rapid progress during 
this and the two following years. The political events of 1806 
attracted attention to the American part of the subject, and hoping 
to hoist his sail while there was wind to fill it, he diverted his 
attention from the mother to the dependent country, and in twelve 
years succeeded in finishing the ‘ History of the Brazils,’ in three 
vols. 4to. ‘I leave nothing to be gleaned after me,’ he exclaimed 
exultingly, regardless of the maxim of Voltaire, ‘ Woe be to him 
who says everything upon a subject that can be said.’ It was 
the more ill-advised that Southey acknowledged that, though 
the country was fine, its history was not. But bulky as was his 
work on Brazil, it sinks into insignificance by the side of the 
entire scheme for the History of Portugal which was sketched 
by him as follows in 1804:— 


‘1. History of Portugal—the European part—3 vols. 2. History 
of the Portuguese Empire in Asia, 2 or 3 vols. 3. History of Brazil. 
4, History of the Jesuits in Japan. 5. Literary History of Spain and 
Portugal, 2 vols. 6. History of Monachism. In all, ten, eleven, or 
twelve quarto volumes; and you cannot easily imagine with what 
pleasure I look at all the labour before me.’ 


In the execution, as invariably happened with him, the work 
would 
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would greatly have exceeded its projected limits—and who in 
England was to wade through a score of massive quartos upon 
Portugal ? When William Taylor asked him the question, he 
answered, ‘that one day he should by other means have made 
such a reputation that it would be thought a thing of course to 
read them.’ His more usual avowal was that the reputation 
would be won by the history itself. Thus he reasoned ina circle: 
his history was to get him reputation, and his reputation was to 
get readers for his history. Neither result ensued. On the 
publication of the third and last volume of the ‘ Brazils,’ the 
reception of the former two had destroyed his expectation of 
present popularity; but, driven from this hope, he took refuge 
in posterity. ‘What effect,’ he said, ‘will the book produce? 
None that will be heard of.’ To this apparently desponding 
preface he adds, with inextinguishable buoyancy of sanguine 
anticipation, ‘that ages hence it will be found among the 
works which are not destined to perish.’ ‘With regard to 
“ Kehama,”’ he wrote in a similar frame of mind, ‘I was per- 
fectly aware that I was planting acorns, while my contemporaries 
were setting Turkey beans. The oak- will grow, and though I 
may never sit under its shade, my children will.’ Vanity was 
his principal foible, and his self-exaltation was rendered doubly 
offensive by his envious disparagement of his most celebrated 
contemporaries. His highest eulogiums were reserved for per- 
sons who had been treated with comparative neglect. He got 
to believe that the fame which, like Jonah’s gourd, had shot up 
rapidly, would, like the gourd, wither rapidly away, and that if 
his own was of slow, it would be of permanent, growth. This 
doctrine reconciled him to his abortive plans and bootless toil, 
and enabled him to persevere in what to more diffident men 
would have been a disheartening course. He continued, in short, 
to defy the indifference of the public because he was a public to 
himself. ‘No work of mine,’ he said, after experience had 
taught him how little he was to expect from an unwise genera- 
tion, ‘could possibly occasion less sensation in its appear- 
ance than it does on me. Then my solicitude ends—the brood 
is fledged, and has left its nest.’ It would have been otherwise 
if his books had been looked for with impatience and read with 
avidity. Their cold reception, as it was, would not suffer him 
to be elevated above the level of tranquillity, and no discourage- 
ment could depress him below it. 

His mother died in January, 1802. In 1804 he had reason to 
believe, what proved unfounded; that his eldest brother, an officer 
in the royal navy, had fallen in battle. On both these occasions 
he uttered the same reflections—that no one was left with whom 
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he could talk of his early days—that it was a desolating thought 
to have so many feelings and recollections which not a being on 
earth could share, and that it seemed to him like the loss of so 
much of his existence. He spoke of the felicity of his life, and 
of his desire to complete the great works he had planned, but 
wished the task done, and the time spent, that he might rejoin in 
another world the relatives who had passed away. These are 
the sentiments of a man whose affections were both tender and 
lasting, who clung with fondness to every kindly association, and 
felt that to break the links was to deprive him of a precious part 
of his being. The sorrow was manifested with far greater in- 
tensity on the death, in August, 1803, of his eldest child, 
an infant of a year old. It almost broke his heart; and when 
in less than a twelvemonth after another little girl supplied her 
place, he, who thought it a duty not needlessly to foster feelings 
which might again be lacerated, determined to love her with 
the wary wisdom of one who had tasted the bitterness of .the 
anguish, The attempt to stifle emotions which were lurking 
within him could not long be successful, and he was later drawn 
into a deeper love than his first, and suffered a still more over- 
whelming sorrow. Against the ordinary cares of life he was 
entirely hardened. ‘ Even,’ he said, ‘when showered upon him 
they fell off like hail from a pent-house.’ 

It is related in the ‘ Table-Talk’ of Rogers that he spent some 
time with Southey and Wordsworth at Lowther Castle. While 
the rest of the party were enjoying themselves in the grounds in 
social converse, Southey sat alone in the library. ‘ How cold he 
is!’ was the exclamation of Wordsworth. Cold he was not in 
his family, as we have seen, nor was he cold ia his attachment to 
his friends, but his manners were chilling, and he acknowledged 
that he had been led by disgust of hypocritical professions 
into the opposite extreme. This defect, for a defect it was, 
to suppress the heartiness which generates kindness, for no 
stronger reason than that there are pretenders in friendship as in 
everything else, exposed him to be misunderstood. He confessed 
he thought better of those he loved best than his outward re- 
serve permitted them to suppose. To this must be added, that 
his almost unbroken domestic life gave him a distaste for busier 
scenes, and he was unable to carry about with him the cheerful 
spirits which never forsook him at home. Until he was on 
perfectly easy terms with his company he had an indisposition 
to talk. The presence of strangers caused him, to use his own 
language, to roll himself up like a hedgehog, and appear a 
stiff disobliging sort of person. ‘ Accustomed,’ he said in 
1799, ‘to seclusion, or to the company of those who know 
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me, and to whom I can out with every thought as it rises, 
without the danger of being judged by a solitary expression, I 
am uncomfortable amongst strangers. A man loses many privi- 
leges when he is known to the world. Go where I will, my 
name has gone before me, and strangers either receive me with 
expectations that I cannot satisfy, or with evil prepossessions that 
I cannot remove. It is only in a stage-coach that I am on an 
equal footing with my companions, and it is there that I talk the 
most, and leave them in the best humour with me.’ It would 
have been preferable, no doubt, that his manners should have 
been the index of his heart, but the kindly part of his character 
was so peculiarly excellent, that we must be careful to do him 
the justice he omitted to do himself when he suffered taciturnity 
and reserve to be the inadequate representatives of one of the 
warmest and most benevolent-natures in the world. 

In the excessive grief which attended the loss of his first-born 
child, Southey found his highest consolation in religion. His 
creed had undergone an extensive change since Coleridge had 
brought him over from infidelity to Socinianism. Coleridge had 
always admitted that the Bible was against him; that St. John 
and St. Paul were not Unitarians ; and that those who asserted 
otherwise would lose all character for honesty if they were to 
explain their neighbour’s will with the same latitude with which 
they interpreted the Scriptures. Neither he nor Southey could 
long retain doctrines which they confessed to be contradicted by 
the very revelation upon which they were compelled in part to 
base them. As early as June, 1803, we find Southey avowing 
that had he, at twenty-three, held the creed to which he had 
attained at twenty-nine, he would have taken orders, and in 1807 
he had his son baptised into fhe church. Upon this point, how- 
ever, there must have been some fluctuations of opinion, because 
in 1809 he stated that his sentiments disqualified him for any 
office which required subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
and in 1811 he spoke of himself as still what in Puritan times 
was called a Seeker—a sheep without a fold, a member of 
no community whatever. But there had not been any waver- 
ing on the great question of Christianity itself, of which he re- 
mained an earnest and steady adherent. His recently-published 
letters reveal the curious fact that the particular sect to which 
he secretly inclined was that of the Quakers, He says he was 
originally drawn to them by the discovery that religion could 
never be a quickening principle if it was only assented to by the 
understanding without an operation of spiritual grace—a singular 
reason to allege, since the tenet is common to all Christians. ‘ Were 
there a meeting in Keswick,’ he wrote, in 1807, ‘ I should silently 
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take a seat in it; but I should not alter my language nor my 
dress, should pay my Easter dues, and stand in no fear of a pack 
of cards.’ Their conduct in resisting tithes he thought foolish 
and troublesome ; in prohibiting particular articles of dress, forms 
of language, ceremonies, and gaines, needless or frivolous. He 
disapproved of their principle of preaching, that is, we pre- 
sume, of allowing any person to speak, women as well as men, 
and of their keeping silence until some one supposed himself 
prompted by the Spirit. Their doctrines against war he would 
have had little hesitation in declaring to be the system of the 
Gospel except for his hostility to Napoleon. ‘ My reason,’ 
he said, ‘is convinced, but I want to have the invasion over before 
I allow it to be so!’ This is a curious and direct avowal that 
he made his principles bend to his feelings. The morality of the 
Quakers, he added, was perfect; but a doctrine like Southey’s 
could have made no part of it. Except on this question of self- 
defence, the morality of the Quaker is not more self-denying than 
that of other denominations of Christians; and Southey would 
seem, from his profession of faith, to have been at variance with 
them on almost every point in which they differ from believers in 
general. He even acknowledged that if George Fox had drawn 
up acreed, it would not have been the creed of Robert Southey ; 
and the chief article of agreement which he specifies is, ‘ the 
abstaining from attempting to -define what has been left inde- 
finite.’ Yet he continued for many years in this state of secret 
allegiance to a body who never guessed what a distinguished con- 
vert they had made—sometimes saying that he was a Quaker in 
fact though not in form, and sometimes slightly qualifying the 
avowal by calling himself an ‘ almost Quaker.’ At what period he 
relinquished the sympathy does not appear. In 1811, when he 
spoke of ‘their littleness of mind, their incorrigible bigotry, and 
their more than Popish interference with the freedom of private 
actions,’ his attachment to the sect was certainly on the wane; 
and the severance had grown so wide in 1829, that, writing to 
Mrs. Opie on her joining the community, he took care to an- 
nounce that he ‘ was far from any approach to Quakerism himself.’ 

On his release from the duties of his almost sinecure secre- 
taryship in the spring of 1802, Southey went to Bristol, and it 
was there that his child had died in the autumn of 1803. He 
hastened from a place which was full of painful associations, and 
joined Coleridge at Greta Hall, Keswick, that .Mrs. Southey 
might have the solace of her sister’s companionship. From this 
house he was destined never to move. First a guest, then a 
joint occupier, and finally sole tenant, he lived and died in the 
place to which he had gone on a passing visit. ‘I have — 
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sunk here,’ he wrote in 1809, the day after the death of one of 
his children, ‘ than cast anchor by choice, for I never had funds 
which enabled me to look about and choose a resting-place. 
Whether I may ever remove is very doubtful. I have now 
broken ground in yonder churchyard, and to a man who has 
no other freehold, even a family grave is something like a 
tie.’ After he first arrived he continued for a while to frame 
other schemes, and to hope, though with no very ardent desire, 
for some moderate preferment; but his lot was cast, and 
his days thenceforward were spent in an almost unvarying 
round. Already we have endeavoured to give an idea of the 
enormous extent of his literary undertakings in the year which 
preceded and the year which followed his second visit to Por- 
tugal. For nearly forty years more there is the same annual 
tale to tell. Nay his employments multiplied as he grew older, 
and the mind is oppressed by the contemplation of the unbroken 
succession of tasks which followed wave upon wave. He con- 
tinued nearly to the end to perform the double duty of writing 
for bread and writing for posterity. His very temperament 
required that his day should be shared between two or three 
works, for an undivided attention affected him injuriously, and 
disturbed his sleep. Of deep and protracted thought he was 
physically incapable. He could not, he said, compose any work 
which required methodical reasoning, nor did he willingly 
grapple with argumentative subjects on a smaller scale. He 
wrote slowly on all such questions, and it was only in narration 
that he had a ready pen. Just and sagacious reflections abound 
in his works, but they are such as spring up naturally in a 
shrewd mind largely conversant with books and not unacquainted 
with men. 

It was without design that the sole profession of Southey 
became that of an author, but it was his ardent love of author- 
ship, alienating his mind from every other pursuit, which pro- 
duced the result. In the earlier period of his career he would 
now and then utter a faint regret that he had not chosen the 
church, but his more common and ultimately his abiding feeling 
was that of rejoicing that he had been drawn into the course he 
took. ‘I bless God,’ he wrote in 1829, ‘ even for having gone 
astray, since my aberrations have ended in leading me to a 
happier, a safer, and (all things considered) a more useful 
station.’ But his case was peculiar, and affords little encourage- 
ment to other adventurers in the same line of life, for they have 
rarely if ever that union of qualities which made what he 
acknowledged to be a perilous path secure for him. He had 
none of the temptations to idleness and pleasure which have 
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beset the mass of his brethren. As Dr. Johnson thought that 
the highest throne of human felicity was a tavern chair, so 
Southey’s throne was to sit at his desk. ‘I can’t think of him,’ 
said Coleridge, ‘ without seeing him either mending or using a 
pen; and it was justly remarked of him by Rogers that he was 
never happy except when reading or making a book. His 
letters overflow with raptures at his employment, and if he 
sometimes exults that he has got to the end of an unusually 
protracted task, it is chiefly that it leaves him leisure to com- 
mence, with to-morrow’s dawn, another formidable project. No 
clerk could copy with more continuous regularity than Southey 
composed, and no holiday-maker, relieved from his habitual 
drudgery, could turn his back upon his business with a merrier 
heart than Southey went to his appointed labour. He had the 
further advantage that he was almost proof against the cravings 
and cares which disturb the majority of aspiring men. He wanted 
no man’s society, patronage, or praise. He spent his time with 
the dead in preference to the living ; his main pursuits concerned 
the past, his expectations were in the future, and he was all 
but independent of the present. While punctual in earning 
money, he had the rarer quality, notwithstanding his unusual 
benevolence, of being prudent in spending it. He said he was 
moderate in his wants from feeling and principle as much as 
from necessity, and that nobody could write a better practical 
treatise upon the art of economising with perfect comfort. He 
was careful to calculate his means before he incurred expense, 
and all his payments were as regular as every other habit of his 
life. In addition to this, he was never, it must be remembered, 
entirely dependent upon his literary earnings. He had from the 
outset the allowance of 160/. a-year, which was regularly paid by 
Mr. Wynn till he had obtained for him a pension of equal value 
from the Government. Yet with his talents, his industry, 
his providence, and his annuity, he was constantly on the verge 
of poverty, and nothing except a calm and confident disposition, 
and a constitutional cheerfulness which could only be subdued by 
affliction, kept him from being a prey to unceasing anxiety. 
Nor was even his philosophy and hopefulness always proof 
against the difficulties of his position. The uneasiness creeps 
out at intervals, and, however admirably it was borne, must have 
been far from trivial, since it was the long-continued pecuniary 
solicitude which was supposed to have undermined and finally 
overthrown the mind of Mrs. Southey. All these things con- 
sidered, there are few persons who would be tempted by the 
instance of Southey to place their sole reliance upon literature. 
As Sir Walter Scott said, it is an excellent crutch but a rotten 
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staff. It is, however, as the pattern of a methodical and inde- 
fatigable author that the life of Southey is most deserving of 
notice. The gradual transition by which he passed from re- 
publicanism and infidelity to the strenuous conviction that the 
peculiar blessings enjoyed by England are to be traced to its 
constitution in Church and State, and especially to the first, is 
interesting as the history of hundreds of ardent and inquiring 
minds; but men will always get at their opinions in their own 
way, and it is the example he set of domestic virtues, of clerk- 
like diligence, and cheerful contentment which is best calculated 
to excite imitation, as it must always extort the highest admira- 
tion and praise. 

Having reached the period at which Southey entered upon his 
unchanging course of life, we should here have left him for the 
present if an unfounded accusation against the late Mr. Murray, 
who first suggested to Sir Walter Scott the establishment of the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ and to whose enterprise and sagacity was 
due much of its success, did not call for some comment from the 
journal which he planted and fostered. Though the very state- 
ment which conveys the charge is sufficient for its refutation, and 
though the imputation isin direct contradiction to the quality for 
which Mr. Murray was pre-eminently conspicuous, the high 
authority of the Laureate might, if the passage was left unnoticed, 
impose upon hasty readers, who are less familiar than the last 
generation with the character of the man he has gratuitously 
maligned, 

In 1810 Southey contributed an article on the ‘Lives of 
Nelson’ to the ‘Quarterly Review.’ Mr. Murray offered him 
1007. to enlarge this essay, and publish it with his name in a 
separate form. The work appeared in 1813, and was among the 
most esteemed of the author’s productions. In 1815 Southey 
wrote a paper on the ‘ Life of Wellington,’ for the Review, and 
the crowning victory of the great Captain having immediately 
afterwards raised the popular enthusiasm to its utmost height, 
Mr. Murray invited Southey to reprint his article, with addi- 
tions. This proposal is thus communicated by the Laureate to 
his friend Mr. Bedford. 


‘I must tell you a good mancuvre of the Bibliopole’s. He proposes 
to give me fifty guineas if I will amplify the Wellington article a little, 
annex to it a full account of the late battle, and let him publish it within 
three weeks in one volume, like the “‘ Life of Nelson,” as a “‘ Life of 
Wellington,” and with my name. Now he knows very well that if he 
had prima facie proposed to give me 150I. for a “ Life of Wellington,” 
I should not have listened to any such proposal. I might with good 
reason have considered it as a derogatory offer. But because, through 
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my principle of doing things of this kind as well as I can without any 
reference to price or quantity, he got from me a fair ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” 
instead of a mere expansion of a paper in his Review; and thereby 
(though he paid me 200/. instead of 100/., which was the original offer 
for one volume) got from me for 200/. what I certainly would not have 
sold to him for 500/. had the thing been a straightforward business from 
the beginning,—because he has dealt so thrivingly in one instance, he 
wanted to trepan me into this kind of bargain.’—Letters, vol. ii. p. 413. 
In what tone Southey wrote when he was attacked may be 
seen in his ‘ Letter to William Smith,’ and from this it may be 
judged with what fierce indignation he would have denounced an 
adversary who had ventured to represent any transaction of his in 
which he had made a distinct and straightforward proposition, 
without the least ambiguity or concealment, and which the per- 
son to whom it was made was entirely free te accept or refuse, as 
an attempt to ¢repan another into an injurious bargain. There 
could be no trepanning where every circumstance was frankly 
stated and thoroughly comprehended, and if it was what Southey 
calls ‘a derogatory,’ it was at least a candid offer. But more 
than this, the terms of it show that Mr. Murray could not pos- 
sibly have entertained the design which Southey imputed to him, 
* and that the proposal was equally honest and liberal. There 
was an express stipulation that the book should be published 
within three weeks, which would have allowed Southey only a 
few days to effect the required enlargement. A fortnight was 
the utmost time that could have been spared for it, and never 
in his life was he paid fifty guineas for a fortnight’s work except 
by Mr. Murray himself. The palpable object of the publisher 
was to bring out the book before the excitement consequent upon 
the battle of Waterloo had cooled, and the eager curiosity which 
craved gratification at the moment had died away. It was not 
an elaborate Life of Wellington which was wanted or intended. 
This might have answered another end, but could not have 
been got ready to meet the demand of the hour, and the dis- 
ingenuous scheme which Southey concocted in his own brain, 
and then fathered upon Mr. Murray, would have altogether de- 
feated the wishes of the latter. It was expressly to guard against 
any such procrastinating amplifications that the publisher made 
it the very condition of the bargain that the book should appear 
within three weeks. A hundred and fifty pounds would even to 
a man of Mr. Southey’s eminence be still thought a liberal, and 
was then an unheard-of price for writing and slightly enlarging a 
reviewer's sketch of the Life of Wellington, nor did the Laureate 
himself pretend that it was insufficient, except for the entirely 
different work which he had shaped in his imagination—a work 
which would have been actually prohibited by the contract. An 
imputation 
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imputation of trickery and cunning which rests upon no sort of 
evidence is merely discreditable to him who makes it ; and when, 
as in the present instance, the charge is directly at variance with 
the facts, there is nothing which can extenuate it, except the 
circumstance that it occurs in a letter which was written at the 
instant, and that men, in the carelessness of confidential inter- 
course, will hastily admit unworthy suspicions, which upon re- 
flection they would disown. It is one of the evil consequences 
of an editor like Mr. Warter, that his want of discernment leads 
him to perpetuate passages in which he sees nothing except the 
aspersion of others, and is blind to their bearing upon the repu- 
tation of the person whom he imost desires to serve. 

Southey in one of his letters speaks of the character which 
Mr. Murray had obtained for liberality. This is notorious to 
every one who has associated with the eminent literary men of 
the last generation, nearly all of whom have now, alas, disap- 
peared from the scene. No one was ever more entitled to the 
praise which Dr. Johnson gave to Millar, of having raised the 
market value of literature, and his dealings with Southey himself 
are an instance of it. When the ‘Quarterly Review’ was 
established, the articles were paid at the rate of ten guineas 
a sheet, which was the same scale that had been adopted by the 
proprietors of the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ This was higher 
remuneration than Southey had ever received before for similar 
work, and he told his brother that he could not only afford at 
this price to write with care, but to re-write his essays where the 
subject required it. Before a year elapsed he was offered, for the 
article on the ‘ Lives of Nelson,’ twenty guineas a sheet, or double 
what he had acknowledged to be ample, and he spoke playfully 
of having invented a new mode of criticism in order to merit his 
fee. For the review of the ‘ Life of Wellington’ he got 100/., 
and he thought the sum so large that he himself called it ‘a 
ridiculous price. Yet this ridiculous price he continued to 
receive, and he was in the habit of saying that he had been as 
much overpaid for his articles as he had been underpaid for the 
rest of his works. Often as we have heard of the liberality of 
Mr. Murray, we are acquainted with no stronger testimony to it 
than this confession of Southey, that he had been overpaid by 
him for years. 

The conduct of Mr. Murray with respect to the ‘ Life of 
Nelson’ was, we think, no exception, but the reverse, to the 
general tenor of his dealings. He offered 100J. for the enlarge- 
ment of the article. | Southey knew what he was expected to do, 
and what he was to receive for doing it. He chose, for his own 
satisfaction, to extend the plan without asking, as he was bound 
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to do, the consent of the publisher ; but Mr. Murray, on seeing 
the result of his labours, voluntarily paid him double the stipu- 
lated price. It was impossible that he could divine what was 

sing in Southey’s mind, or suppose that he valued work at 
5007. which he did of his own accord under an agreement for 
100/. Mr. Murray may justly have considered that he was 
acting liberally when he gave him exactly twice the sum which 
was named in the bond. Nor can Southey’s estimate of his own 
writings be accepted as a true indication of their pecuniary 
value, Nothing has struck us more in reading his letters than 
the contrast between the gain which he anticipated from his 
publications, and the price which they realised. He said he 
would not sell his first volume of his ‘ History of the Brazils’ for 
500/., because the eventual profit would be considerably greater. 
Yet long after he had put forth the second volume he stated that 
the two together had not brought him the amount he received fora 
single article in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ and when the third and 
last came forth from the press, he discovered that all three would 
hardly pay their expenses. He had great hopes from ‘ Madoc,’ 
and the profits of the first twelvemonth were 3/. 19s. 1d. His 
books, in short, had not been successful, nor did they ever attain 
an extensive circulation. A large part of his reputation was 
derived, as we learn by his own statements, from the ‘ Quarterly 
Review ;° and at the period when he undertook to amplify the 
article on Nelson, he was much less celebrated than he afterwards 
became. His name, consequently, did not then carry with it the 
weight that we might now imagine. The ‘ Life,’ even when it 
had been a second time expanded, only filled one of the small 
volumes of the ‘ Family Library,’ and we cannot discover that at 
the date of the original edition, Southey had ever before made 
two hundred and fifty guineas by the same amount of prose. For 
the subsequent revisal for the ‘ Family Library’ he received an 
additional 100. 

Besides the charge against Mr. Murray, of practising dis- 
creditable manceuvres to obtain the copyright of books for less 
than their value, the letter to Mr. Bedford contains the allegation 
that the correspondence of Mr. Murray was interspersed with 
both broad flattery and broad hints; the latter, it seems, being 
in the nature of advice. When it is considered how ill Southey 
understood the taste and wants of the reading world, and how 
peculiarly unfortunate he was in most of the schemes in which 
he was left to his unfettered judgment, a publisher might well 
believe he was rendering him a service in indicating what was 
likely to sell. In any case there could have been nothing im- 
proper in the course; in the case of Mr. Murray it had more 
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than ordinary warrant. His drawing-room was the resort of most 
of the eminent men of letters of the time. It was there that they 
daily met to talk over the books and topics of the hour ; and the 
hints which Mr. Murray sent to Keswick were in all probability 
the substance of opinions expressed by the highest authorities in 
literature. The commendation was as honest as the advice. 
Southey, who did not spare flattering eulogiums upon himself, 
had a morbid distrust of the compliments of others. On Coleridge 
telling him that he loved and honoured him, he replied that he 
believed it; but if anything could raise misgivings, it would be 
that Coleridge should have uttered his feelings. The same sen- 
timent occurs again and again. He was not more critical of 
censure than of praise; and though far from consistent in his 
professed aversion to homage, it was difficult to foresee in any 
particular instance whether he would welcome an admirer as a 
friend, or repudiate him as a hypocrite. The truth was that he 
loved commendation, but was prone to suspect that it was not 
sincere. In the present case the doubt was without foundation. 
The services which he rendered to the ‘Quarterly Review’ were 
always fully appreciated ; and Mr. Murray showed his sense of 
their value when, by Southey’s own testimony, he overpaid him 
in money as well as in praise. If it was an error to have given 
him more of both than he deserved, it was at least the failing of 
a generous mind ; and were we called upon to select, we would 
rather for our part have committed the fault than have brought 
the accusation. No apology can be required from us for a de- 
fence that we should have been blameable to withhold. The sole 
regret we feel is, that we should be compelled to mix up 
Southey’s honourable name with ungracious comments. The chief 
blame, we repeat, belongs to Mr. Warter. A life-earned character 
may be written away in a single moment of thoughtlessness or 
spleen, if every opinion which an eminent man lets fall of another 
in his private correspondence is to be given to the world ; and no 
censure can be too strong for those who, by printing the casual 
ebullitions of the hour, convert the confidences of intimacy into 


a public libel upon the dead. 
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Arr. VII.—1. Turkey and its Inhabitants. The Moslems, Greeks, 
Armenians, §c.—the Reformed Institutions, Army, §c., de- 
scribed. From the French of M. A. Ubicini, Translated by 
Lady Easthope. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

2. Eastern Papers, Part XVII., Firman and Hatti-sheriff by 
the Sultan relative to Privileges and Reforms in Turkey. Pre- 
sented to Parliament. London, 1856. 


WHEN in the month of December Austria again undertook 
to propose terms of peace to the Russian Government, 
there was scarcely a statesman or a politician who entertained 
either the belief or a hope that they would be accepted. These 
terms, generally known as the Five Points, were presented in the 
form of an ultimatum, and a distinct answer, Yes or No, was de- 
manded within the space of fourteen days, any modified accept- 
ance being declared inadmissible. The manner of making the 
overture was consequently offensive enough toa great and haughty 
power which had hitherto defied the rest of Europe, and had 
refused to descend from that position of superiority and arrogant 
contempt for international law assumed in its dealings with 
Turkey and the Allies. The matter could scarcely be less dis- 
tasteful and humiliating to Russia than the manner in which it 
was submitted to her. She was called upon to make palpable 
sacrifices—sacrifices which, whether suffered with an intention 
to achere to them, or with the determination to seize the first 
opportunity of compensating herself for them, were at any rate 
sufficiently evident to affect her influence in the East, and to shake 
that prestige to which she owed so much of her powerand success. 
Notwithstanding this serious blow to her national character, 
abandoning the pretensions she had put forward the previous year 
at the conferences of Vienna, and from which she then declared 
nothing but complete defeat and disaster would compel her to re- 
cede, she accepted the conditions offered to her through Austria, 
by the Allies, as a basis for the negotiation of a treaty of peace. 
We examined at some length in our last Number the nature of 
those conditions, and we pointed out how far, in our opinion, they 
attained the objects the Allies had in view when they entered 
into the war. We admitted that in many respects those immediate 
objects would be gained if Russia unreservedly accepted the terms 
offered to her with an honest intention of adhering to them. At 
the same time we expressed a doubt, shared by those best 
acquainted with the policy of Russia, as to whether she would 
even entertain the proposals made to her. The cession of a 
considerable part of Bessarabia, although the new frontier line 
appears to be ill defined, and to be in a military and political 
point 
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point of view far less advantageous than the river boundary 
of the Dniester, which the Allies, it appears to us, ought to 
have been in a condition to demand, nevertheless removed Russia 
from the banks of the Danube, and gave the free and uninter- 
rupted control over the mouths of that great river to Turkey and 
its dependent principalities, Wallachia and Moldavia. The de- 
struction of the Russian fleet at Sebastopol, together with the 
stipulation that it should not be rebuilt, and that the arsenals 
and great naval depots in the Black Sea should be destroyed, 
secured the Turkish capital from a coup de main, which, if suc- 
cessful, would shake the empire to its foundation, and probably 


. end in the complete overthrow of the Ottoman dominion in the 


East. The abolition of Russian protectorate in the Danubian 
Principalities would remove from those important provinces the 
chief cause of incessant internal commotion, and would deprive 
Russia of one of those excuses for interference in the internal 
affairs of the Ottoman empire which have so frequently led to a 
rupture, and of which she was always ready to avail herself when 
the moment for acquiring fresh influence or territory was con- 
sidered opportune. The proposed solution of the difficulties 
involved in the relations of Russia with the Christians of Tur- 
key, professing the Greek faith, was less satisfactory. We 
have already shown that concessions made by the Sultan in favour 
of his Christian subjects, upon the demands of foreign powers, 


‘and communicated officially to those powers, if they be of any 


value, must be to a certain extent guaranteed. As Russia is to be 
admitted, on the conclusion of peace, to the same position as 
regards Turkey as the Allies, she virtually becomes a guaranteeing 
power, and regains her old rights and influence, with this important 
difference, however, that she will now exercise them in virtue of a 
treaty, and with the sanction of England and France. With re- 
gard to the fifth point, not being acquainted with the precise ob- 
jects which it contemplated, we were unable to express anv opinion 
upon it, although of great importance, and indeed deeply affecting 
several vital questions, which had been left undefined. 

Although calling upon Russia to make the sacrifices we have 
described, the terms in which the Five Points were drawn up 
were such as to cause as little .offence as possible to her pride, 
to soften the nature of the concessions, and to render them as 
palatable as they could possibly be rendered under the circum- 
stances. As long as essential principles were maintained, this 
course was equally wise and dignified. 

Nevertheless, however much her susceptibility may have been 
considered, she has been compelled to make concessions which 
last year she declared utterly inadmissible and humiliating to her 
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position as a great Power. What, then, has led to this sudden 
change in the national policy, and to the giving up of pretensions 
which she declared it to be an inviolable political and religious 
duty to enforce? We believe the truth to be, that Russia had 
greatly over-estimated her means even of defence against so for- 
midable a coalition as that arrayed against her. It now appears 
that the immense efforts made by the Emperor Nicholas to meet 
the necessities of the war had exhausted the population and the 
productive resources of the empire. Levies after levies had de- 
cimated the provinces, and produce of every kind had been col- 
lected and absorbed in the attempt to supply the unlimited 
demands of many armies defending a vast line of frontier open . 
to attack on all points, Disease and war consumed, almost 
_ as soon as they arrived, those who were sent to recruit the 
shattered divisions. It would be difficult to estimate the num- 
ber of human lives which have been sacrificed to the inordinate 
ambition and unscrupulous policy of one man, The secret will, 
probably, never be known; if it were to transpire, it would, we 
believe, far exceed even the largest calculations hitherto made. 
To this drain upon the population must be added the exhaustion 
of the financial resources of the empire. Unable to raise a loan, 
even on the most unfavourable terms, in the markets of Europe, 
or to turn to his own subjects for increased taxes and forced or 
voluntary contributions, the Emperor could no longer find the 
means absolutely necessary for carrying on the war. 

We believe that the one great and overwhelming difficulty 
which at last compelled the Emperor to yield, and even disheart- 
ened that party in Russia which was ready to make every sacrifice 
to carry on the struggle, and looked upon any concession as a 
national dishonour, was the absolute destruction of all the means 
of transport throughout the south of Russia. Had the war been 
continued, it would have been impossible, we are informed on 
the best authority, either to maintain or to recruit an army in the 
Crimea, or in any of the southern provinces of the Empire. 

The rapidity with which men and provisions were supplied to 
the Russian army during the early part of the siege of Sebastopol 
excited the surprise of the Allied Commanders. Large bodies of 
troops were known to have been.transported from Odessa to the 
seat of war in carts, We remember too well how the uniforms of 
regiments supposed still to be on the Pruth were found scattered 
over the bloody field of Inkermann, and how the very existence 
of the Allied armies was threatened by divisions which were 
officially reported to be defending the frontiers of Bessarabia 
against an imaginary enemy, our Austrian ally. Day by day, 
those who watched on the heights overhanging the —- 
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marked the long trains of wagons which, slowly issuing from 
the narrow gorges and winding through the valley, bore abundant 
supplies of food and clothing to our enemies, whilst our own 
gallant countrymen were perishing from cold and hunger. A 
continual stream of such convoys crossing the dreary steppes of 
the Crimea carried to the besieged city the produce of the plains 
of Southern Russia —no longer exported to the markets of 
Europe. But few, if any, of these innumerable carts ever re- 
turned to the place from whence they came: they had been 
seized in the towns and villages, and their wretched owners had 
fled to avoid being driven away with them. When they had 
served their immediate purpose, time could not be lost in 
sending them back, and they were consequently abandoned. 
The horses, left without food, soon died, the oxen were killed 
for meat, and the carts were broken up for fuel. Thus, we are 
credibly assured, has the whole of Southern Russia been stripped 
of its land transport, so essential to its agricultural prosperity. 
Not only could those provinces no longer supply the army in the 
field with their produce, but a blow has been inflicted upon their 
former prosperity, from which it will be long ere they can 
recover. Several years must elapse before they can again furnish 
the means of sending to the shores of the Black Sea those vast 
supplies of grain which were formerly poured into the markets 
of Europe, and formed the riches of one of the most important 
and flourishing portions of the dominions of the Czar—a result 
of the war which may be eminently beneficial to the corn-growing 
districts of ‘Turkey. 

It is not surprising that, such being the real condition of the 
empire — hitherto carefully concealed from the knowledge of 
Europe—and considering the vast preparations which had heen 
made by England and France for a third campaign, together 
with the refusal of any direct assistance from Austria and the 
German States, the Emperor Alexander should at last have 
perceived that he was engaged in a hopeless struggle, and should 
have accepted the really moderate terms offered to him by the 
Allies before he was called upon to make concessions which 
would have seriously curtailed his power and prevented the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of the objects of Russian policy. As yet 
Russia was not crippled beyond the means of speedy recovery. 
Her vast resources, although undoubtedly affected in some re- 
spects by the war, still remained. A few years’ peace, witha 
well-directed administration, the reconstruction of her army, the 
encouragement of agriculture, the development of useful public 
undertakings, and the employment of foreign capital, would 
re-establish her national character and restore her European 
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credit. She was called upon to make no sacrifices which could 
really take from her the means of successful aggression upon 
Turkey hereafter. The territorial concession imposed upon her 
was, after all, of a trivial nature, and would probably be more 
than counterbalanced by the indirect recognition of territorial 
claims which had previously been disputed. She was only to be 
bound by a treaty, and a treaty with her has always been so much 
waste paper when it has suited her to evade it. She had still many 
chances in her favour. Was it probable that the close alliance 
between France and England, which had been the only cause of 
her defeat, would continue? Might not the States of Europe be, 
ere long, involved in a war, or in internal political convulsions, 
which would prevent them from again uniting against her? Did 
not the Ottoman empire contain in itself the seeds of decay, and 
offer by its own weakness and misgovernment continual excuses 
for interference, and, if necessary, for open rupture? Did she not 
possess after all the real influence in Turkey, the influence based 
upon the sympathy of the greater part of the Christian popula- 
tion, arising out of community of religion, of language, and of 
race? Could she not by intrigues, bribes, and threats re- 
cover her lost position in the Principalities, where venality is 
almost the universal rule, and honesty and patriotism rare qualities, 
and where an Austrian occupation had taught the unfortunate 
inhabitants to look even to Russia for protection? Could she not 
evade her engagement not to rebuild her navy destroyed at 
Sebastopol? Had not those very war-steamers which had ‘threat- 
ened Constantinople and the Turkish coasts been constructed in 
England and been brought into the Black Sea through the Dar- 
danelles and Bosphorus, in defiance of a treaty, as merchant or 
postal vessels ? 

Such being the advantages offered by the acceptance of the 
terms of peace, whilst inevitable defeat and humiliation, followed 
even by a dismemberment of the empire, awaited her if she per- 
severed in the war, it could only have been that haughty pride and 
exaggerated reliance upon her great resources so characteristic 
of the policy of Russia which could have induced her to reject 
the conditions proposed to her through Austria. We confess 
that we were amongst those who believed that that pride had not 
yet been sufficiently humbled, and that the truth was still too 
well kept from the Emperor to lead to a hope that he would 
have yielded, or that the national party would have been brought 
to renounce their extravagant designs. The condition of the 
empire must indeed have been serious, and the danger of a 
catastrophe imminent, to have brought about this sudden change 
in the policy of the Russian Government. “ 
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We fear that it will eventually prove a source of great misfortune 
to Europe that the demands of the Allies were not more commen- 
surate with the sacrifices which they have made, and with the 
objects of the war. No reasonable man can now doubt that, had 
such demands been made, they would have been conceded, or 
that, had they been refused, the Allies would have been in a posi- 
tion to enforce them. Another year’s campaign might have 
reduced Russia to that extremity which would have compelled 
her to give, to use her own words, that ‘ material guarantee’ 
which would have proved a real check upon her ambitious designs, 
would have removed from Europe all cause of future apprehen- 
sion, and would consequently have secured, as far as human 
wisdom could secure, a lasting peace. 

Let us look at this question even as one of ‘ humanity ’—the 
grounds upon which a certain party strive to place it, and which 
at all times furnish powerful arguments in dealing with those 
who cannot look further than the present time, and are influenced 
not by great considerations, but by the passing emotions of the 
moment. No statesman, no man acquainted, however superficially, 
with the history of nations, can believe that Russia will renounce 
in a day that which forms an essential portion of her national 
policy, one might almost say her national existence—the belief 
in her destiny to be the great Eastern Power, and to unite under 
one sceptre the Sclavonian race ; that she will no longer think of 
Constantinople and the empire of the East, but will instead turn her 
whole energies and vast resources to the improvement of her popu- 
lations and to the introduction of liberal institutions, which alone 
can make a people prosperous ; that she will seek to render her 
neighbour, Turkey, wealthy, strong, and independent ; in short, 
that she will embark in that European policy which would be 
the best calculated to prevent a further increase of her own 
territory, and to destroy her power of aggression on the side of 
the Ottoman empire. So far from such being the case, she will 
seek the very first opportunity of endeavouring to regain that 
which she may have lost, and of re-asserting her old pretensions to 
supreme influence in the East, In the meanwhile, she will devote 
herself to the improvement of such resources as may conduce to 
the increase of her military power, the means of communication, 
railroads, fortresses, and finances. We have taught her, during 
this short but bloody war, where her weak points are, what are 
her deficiencies, and in what manner they may be remedied 
and supplied. Her very first step, after the acceptance of the 
Austrian ultimatum; was to propose schemes for railways con- 
necting the principal military positions of the empire. Euro- 
pean capital will not be found wanting for their execution. As far 
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as her military frontier is concerned, we have left her precisely 
in the same condition as she was before the war broke out. 
Although Bomarsund may not be rebuilt, she will still threaten 
Sweden and Denmark, and be all powerful in the North. She will 
still be a continual menace to Turkey on her European and Asiatic 
frontiers. She can still occupy Circassia and consolidate her 
power in Asia. She can still overawe Persia. She still com- 
mands that influence which will enable her to control by far the 
largest portion of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, whether 
of the Greek or Armenian faith, In a few years we may 
have to fight the battle over again. But the relative positions of 
Russia and England may then be very different. There may no 
longer be an alliance between the great powers of Europe. We 
may be called upon almost alone to sustain the last struggle in 
support of the liberties of Europe and the cause of human freedom. 
But even if united, France and England would find the task im- 
posed upon them far more difficult of accomplishment than it 
was at the commencement of this war—the sacrifice of blood 
and treasure demanded infinitely greater, great as that sacrifice 
has already been. The means of resistance that Russia has 
shown afford a test of what she would be able to do if her vast 
resources were fully developed, and if she had prepared herself 
in good time for another contest. It is difficult to contemplate 
without a shudder the horrors of such a struggle. Would it not 
be more consistent with ‘humanity’ that we should be saved 
from them by a comparatively small sacrifice, whilst we are still 
able to deal with Russia, so as to render their occurrence almost 
impossible? It is neither humane nor wise by evading a 
present evil to provoke the almost inevitable risk of a far greater 
hereafter. 

We willingly admit that the present Administration has 
had great difficulties to contend with. «Our position, both as 
regards our enemy and our Allies, owing to the fundamental 
error committed by Lord Aberdeen’s Government, has from the 
beginning been a false one. We commenced by losing sight 
of the great principles which were at stake, and aiming at a 
compromise, which, in great questions, can never be effected 
with safety or honour. Our vacillating and timid policy en- 
couraged Russia to cross the Pruth, and to embark in that course 
which rendered war inevitable. We were then compelled to 
accept such terms as France chose to exact as the price of her 
alliance, and from that time to this we have been endeavouring to 
conciliate her, and, in order to consult her weakness or her vanity, 
have been forced to abandon that honourable and independent posi- 
tion which it has been ever England’s glory tohold. The war has 
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never been, strictly speaking, popular in France, although we do 
not believe with some that it has been repugnant to the feelings 
and sympathies of the whole French nation, With the Emperor, 
however, it was almost a necessity. Some military success or 
renown was essential to his anomalous position ; as was bis alliance 
with England on account of the support he would consequently 
receive from public opinion in this country, previously outraged 
by acts which, whether necessary or not in France, could not but 
be viewed with indignation by a free people. From this side of 
the Channel would emanate, both from the British press and from 
those who had taken refuge amongst us, the most dangerous attacks 
upon his policy—the most damaging criticisms upon his public 
conduct. They were stifled by his well-timed reputation of a 
faithful ally. ‘Those parties in France which unite in themselves 
all the ability and true patriotism of the nation make it a reproach 
to England that she has established the Emperor on his throne. 
He has now, however, substantial claims to the gratitude of 
France. He has maintained, if he has not increased, her ancient 
military glory, and he has had the ability to minister to the vanity 
of the nation by bringing the war to a close at the moment when 
the military and naval glory of England had ‘grievously suffered, 
and when another campaign would in every probability have again 
raised it to its ancient superiority. Such a termination is doubly 
unfortunate, and may sow the seeds of serious differences here- 
after between this country and her present ally. 

During the contest the Emperor was faithful to his engage- 
ments and punctual and honourable in discharging them—we will 
not dwell upon the consideration that it was his best policy thus 
to deal with us. But he alone could be trusted. Few princes 
have been compelled to seek for ministers amongst more corrupt, 
unscrupulous, and dishonest men. Unable to draw towards him 
and to engage in his service one statesman of character, position, 
and capacity in France, he could not for ever struggle against 
those upon whom alone he relied for support. It is scarcely 
surprising, therefore, that in the end he should have yielded to 
men whose only policy was probably founded upon the fluc- 
tuations of the Bourse, and whose patriotism consisted in the 
most mean and selfish of personal considerations. 

Deserted by the Emperor, it would have required a Chatham 
or a Pitt to have brought this country to carry on this war alone, 
and in support of great principles and for great ends. It only 
remained for us to make the most favourable terms that were 
possible under the. circumstances. We believe that Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Cowley have struggled to the utmost of 
their power against the adverse influences and interests brought 
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to bear against them; that they have done their best for the 
honour of England and for the security of Turkey; and that we 
owe to them the few really important concessions that may have 
been obtained from Russia. 

As yet Europe has been kept in complete ignorance of 
the terms of the Treaty of Paris. No preliminaries, as in 
former instances, were presented to Parliament. Even the Five 
Points, which might have been considered in the light of pre- 
liminaries, have never, as far as we can remember, been officially 
communicated to the country. Until the Treaty be ratified 
by all the parties to it—a process which cannot be completed 
before the end of the month—its provisions are to be kept a 
profound secret, Then the nation may express its opinion freely 
upon them. Whatever they may be, we doubt, notwithstanding 
Lord Palmerston’s assertion, whether they will give satisfaction, 
and be considered, by England at least, as in any way equivalent 
to the vast sacrifices which have been made, or as fulfilling the 
real objects of the war. The mystery and secrecy which have 
hitherto prevailed lead to the suspicion that the Government 
have feared to challenge public opinion until it can be defied. 

As we are unable, in this posture of affairs, to discuss the 
precise terms of the Treaty, we propose to examine how far 
the professed objects of the war have been attained, supposing 
those terms to be mainly based upon the Five Points as we are 
acquainted with them. The immediate end of the war was the 
maintenance of the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, with a view to the balance of power in Europe. This 
object, then, could only be gained in one of two ways—lst, 
by territorial changes or by other substantive measures so far 
weakening the aggressive means of the neighbours of Turkey, 
and increasing her own means of defence, as to render almost 
impossible a successful invasion before she could receive assist- 
ance from her allies; or, 2nd, by laying the foundations of such 
internal strength and prosperity as would warrant the hope that 
ere long, and before Russia could recover from the effects of the 
war, Turkey, depending upon her own resources and upon her 
own population, would be of herself sufficiently powerful to 
resist any attempt at aggression on the part of adjoining states. 
Whatever may be the terms of the Treaty, supposing the most 
enlarged interpretation to have been given to the Five Points, 
we do not believe that the first has been attained. On the 
Asiatic frontier, now the most vulnerable point of the Ottoman 
Empire, and where probably the next attack will be made upon 
it, neither the influence nor the means of aggression of Russia 
have been diminished. On the contrary, they have been in- 
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creased by the unfortunate issue of the campaign in Armenia and 
the fall of Kars. We have shown how little we have to hope 
in a military point of view from the new European frontier. Let 
us then inquire whether the results of the war furnjsh the ele- 
ments of internal strength and prosperity. 

It must always be borne in mind when discussing the so-called 
Eastern question that the difficulty of its solution arises from 
the elements of decay and disruption which exist in the Ottoman 
Empire itself. Turkey is essentially weak, because, in Europe 
at least, and consequently in that portion of her territories in 
which foreign influence is most to be feared, the dominant Mo- 
hammedan race rules over a population considerably superior in 
numbers to itself, and speaking a language, claiming a descent, 
and professing a religion which are those of its most formidable 
neighbour. If, then, that population were to become strong 
and were to be under the control of Russia, the substitution of 
Russian for Turkish rule would be sooner or later inevitable. 
To avoid this result, and to maintain their dominion, it has 
hitherto been the policy of the Turks to keep down as much 
as possible the Christians, to exclude them from real power, 
and to prevent them from obtaining that prosperity, that influ- 
ence and that share in the administration of public affairs which 
would inevitably end in the fall of the Ottoman rule in Europe. 
It is not surprising that such should have been the case. On 
the contrary, the Turks could not do otherwise. With them 
it has been a question of their very existence. We should be 
the last to condemn them for adopting that which may really be 
a narrow-minded and short-sighted policy, but which we our- 
selves have shown is the most obvious one in dealing with con- 
quered races. Do we govern our Indian possessions upon any 
other principle? The two cases are identical in most respects— 
in those in which they are not we are behind the Turks. In 
India the dominant race is Christian, the subject races are Mo- 
hammedans, Hindoos, and of various other faiths, We do not_ 
give equal rights to those we govern, nor do we admit them to 
any public employment which confers the least power or au- 
thority except under the most immediate control of a British 
officer. For many years a struggle has been going on in favour 
of the admission of natives of India even to some of the humblest 
employments under Government. Their best friends have doubted 
how far it would be consistent with the safety of our Indian 
Empire to admit them to any share in the administration of 
affairs. No one would venture to suggest that we should throw 
open to them the government of a province, or even of a district, 
the command of our armies or even of a regiment. In our 
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dealings with native states and native princes, we have too often 
abandoned every principle of right and justice on the plea of 
necessity, or even on much less tenable grounds. We do not 
dwell upon these facts to justify the vices of the Turkish Govern- 
ment or the cruelty and corruption of Turkish governors, but to 
point out how tender and considerate we should be with Turkey, 
and how much allowance we should make for her great difficulties. 
Those difficulties are greatly increased by her Christian popula- 
tions being brought into immediate contact with powerful neigh- 
bours, whose policy it is to incite them against their rulers, and 
who can bring to bear, to encourage disaffection and revolt, the 
sympathy arising from community of religion and of language. 
In India we have not these dangers to contend with, and yet 
we are more jealous and suspicious of our Indian subjects than 

the Turks have ever been of the Christians under their sway. 
We are too prone in dealing with Turkey to overlook these 
considerations, and to express indignation and surprise because 
the Porte does not at once change its entire policy. We demand 
concessions for the Christians which are undoubtedly in the 
abstract just; but we forget that we are demanding them of a 
government which sees in them the germs of its own destruction. 
Can we be surprised that it should hesitate, or even refuse al- 
together, to make them? But nevertheless the Christian popu- 
lations must be raised, and must be rendered a source of strength, 
and not of weakness, to Turkey. - Unless this be done, the Otto- 
man empire must either speedily fall to pieces, and become the 
prey of neighbouring states, or it must remain a continual cause 
of embarrassment and danger to Europe. The problem to be 
resolved is consequently, what measures can be taken to place 
them, as far as possible, on an equality with their Mohammedan 
fellow-subjects; to call out their energies, to develop their 
intelligence, and to give them a fair share in public employ- 
ments, without affording just cause for alarm to the Turkish 
Government, and promoting the ambitious designs of Russia. 
At the same time they must be so dealt with, that in the 
event of the Ottoman race, from causes which may be in opera- 
tion, being no longer able to maintain its rule in Europe, 
the subject Christian race may be ready to take its place, and 
may afford those elements of union and strength which will be 
necessary to the maintenance on the Bosphorus of a great inde- 
pendent empire, powerful enough to resist the encroachments 
of Russia, and civilised and intelligent enough to develop to the 
utmost the vast resources of those provinces which constitute 
the western portion of the Turkish empire. We believe that 
this may be accomplished; but we doubt whether the means 
which 
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which would effect it have yet been adapted to the purpose. 
The end and its achievement would be worthy of a great states- 
man, who, looking beyond the mere interests and influences of 
the day, would seek to ensure the freedom and prosperity of a 
large portion of the human race. 

The Allied Powers have endeavoured to obtain the objects 
we have described by exacting from the Sultan certain con- 
cessions in favour of his Christian subjects, which have been 
embodied in a Hatti-sheriff, or imperial rescript. This im- 
portant document was framed by the Turkish ministers, in con- 
junction, it is understood, with the representatives of England, 
France, and Austria. It was formally promulgated at Constan- 
tinople, like the celebrated Hatti-sheriff of Gulhané, in the 
presence of the chief dignitaries of the empire, the heads of 
the Mohammedan law, and consequently of the Mohammedan 
religion, and the chiefs of the principal non-Mussulman sects of 
the empire. It is understood that the Allies were desirous of 
making the firman still more binding upon the Turkish Govern- 
ment, either by introducing it textually into the Treaty of Peace, 
or by appending it in such a manner as to render it, in fact, a 
part of the treaty itself. To this the Porte objected, declaring 
that it would be an infringement of the independence and dignity 
of the Sultan, if he were to be controlled by other powers in the 
administration of the affairs of his own dominions, and -in the 
government of his own subjects. On this ground, as well as 
on the really more important one that the insertion of the 
firman into the treaty would have afforded to Russia, Austria, 
and France continual excuses for interference in the local affairs 
of Turkey, and would have enabled them to re-establish and to 
extend their conflicting influences amongst the Christian popula- 
tions, the objections were well founded. It is believed that, in con- 
sequence of the Porte’s remonstrances, the firman is merely referred 
to in the treaty. In effecting this modification of the intention 
of the Congress, as well as in maintaining the just rights and 
prerogatives of his Sovereign, we have every reason to think that 
Aali Pasha received the cordial support of the British Plenipo- 
tentiaries, an additional proof, we trust, to the Porte of the dis- 
interested friendship and policy of England. 

Although the firman has not been inserted in the treaty, the 
reference to it will, we doubt not, be considered as a solemn 
pledge from the Turkish Government to the parties to the treaty 
that its provisions shall be duly carried out. How far any one 
power will be able to place its own interpretation upon any part 
of that document, and to found pretensions upon that interpre- 
tation, will probably hereafter become matter for very serious 
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discussion, and may lead to fresh misunderstandings and compli- 
cations. Russia declares, in announcing peace, that the objects of 
the war have been attained, the rights of the Christians having 
been secured. But does she renounce her pretensions to place 
her own construction upon the nature of those rights? We 
doubt it. There are expressions in the new firman as ambiguous 
and as elastic as any of those stipulations in the treaties between 
Russia and Turkey which were the immediate cause of the war. 
For instance, after expressing the benevolent intentions of the 
Sultan—of which there can be no doubt—and confirming the 
provisions of the Hatti-sheriff of Gulhané, guaranteeing perfect 
security of person and property, and the preservation of their 
honour, to all, without distinction of class or of religion, it de- 
clares that ‘all the privileges and spiritual immunities granted by 
the ancestors of the present Sultan, ab antiquo, and at subsequent 
dates, to the Christian communities or other non-Mussulman per- 
suasions established in the Turkish empire, shall be confirmed 
and maintained.” Unless the Treaty expressly explains the 
meaning of this declaration, in what, would we ask, does it differ 
from that which was asked of the Porte by Prince Menschikoff? 
We have here an admission upon which Russia can found all her 
old claims to interfere in the affairs of the Christian population 
professing the Greek faith, and to insist upon the maintenance 
of the power of the Greek clergy over their flocks—that power 
which has hitherto been the source of infinite mischief to Turkey, 
has enabled Russia to exercise a direct control and influence in 
the affairs of the Oriental church, and is opposed to all true im- 
provement and civilisation amongst the Christians of European 
Turkey. 

In order, we presume, to prevent the power of intermeddling which 
such a declaration might confer upon Russia, every Christian and 
non-Mussulman community is bound by the firman to examine 
into its actual immunities and privileges, and to submit within a 
fixed period to the Porte such reforms as may be ‘required by 
the progress of civilisation and of the age.’ We are not aware 
when this examination is to take place, but we cannot believe 
that it will be carried on without the direct or indirect inter- 
ference of Russia, who will make a great effort to regain her lost 
influence, and to maintain her ascendency over the Greek priest- 
hood, We have in former articles pointed out the almost despotic 
powers of the Greek clergy, and the mode in which they were 
exercised to the advantage of Russia and to check the spread of 
real knowledge. 

The Hatti-sheriff, however, lays down some principles in refer- 
ence to the reforms to be made in the discipline of the Greek 
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church which are of considerable importance, and which, if put 
in practice, will undoubtedly prove of great advantage to the 
Christians themselves. The Patriarchs are no longer to be, as 
formerly, dependent for their tenure of office upon the caprice of 
the Porte or of foreign missions, but are to be elected for life. 
Ecclesiastical dues are to be abolished, and the Patriarchs, clergy, 
‘ and heads of communities are to receive fixed salaries, the 
Christians of Turkey being thus relieved, should this salutary 
change be enforced, from one of the chief sources of oppression, 
the rapacity and avarice of their own priesthood. ‘The temporal 
administration of Christian and other non-Mussulman commu- 
nities is to be taken from the bishops, who have exercised and 
abused the supreme authority claimed by them in civil cases, and 
is henceforward to be vested in a mixed assembly of ecclesiastics 
and laymen. Hitherto no church could be built or even repaired 
without express permission from the Turkish Government. This 
permission could only be obtained by heavy bribes to the Turkish 
Ministers and authorities, expensive proceedings at Constanti- 
nople, or the direct interference of some foreign mission. 
Buildings for sacred purposes, if in towns, villages, or quarters 
inhabited exclusively by persons of the same creed, may now be 
repaired upon the original plan without any permission being 
necessary ; plans for new buildings are still to be submitted to 
and approved by the Porte; but it is expressly declared that 
this intervention of the administrative authority shall be entirely 
gratuitous. 

Hitherto the names and epithets usually applied to such as 
did not profess the Mussulman religion, by those in authority 
and by their Mohammedan fellow-subjects, were offensive and 
humiliating. Infidel and unbeliever had become the common desig- 
nations of a Christian, and were generally employed without any in- 
tention of giving offence. A|l such expressions are now forbidden, 
and those, whether private individuals or in authority, who 
make use of injurious and offensive terms towards such as differ 
in faith from themselves are to be punished, At the same time 
‘any distinction or designation tending to make any class what- 
ever inferior to another class on account of their religion, language, 
or race’ is to be for ever effaced from public documents. This 
provision is undoubtedly of great importance, and, as far as the 
Government is concerned, can easily be adopted. It is but 
an act of justice to the Christian subjects of the Sultan. One 
mark of inferiority, to which, however, long custom had rendered 
the greater part of them indifferent, will now be removed ; and 
even the assumed equality with which they will be. outwardly 
treated will do much towards softening those feelings of contempt 
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and superiority with which the Mohammedan has hitherto been 
accustomed to regard those who are of a different religion to 
himself. : : 

The outward barrier having thus been broken down between 
Mussulman and Christian, it is declared that all subjects of the 
Turkish empire, without distinction of nationality, shall be 
admissible to public employment, merit and capacity being 
declared to be the only qualifications required. How far a prin- 
ciple so liberal and so just—so far exceeding in these respects 
anything of which this country can at present boast—will be 
adopted in practice, may be a matter for doubt. The objec- 
tion is in Turkey really one of state policy. Hitherto Chris- 
tians have not been excluded from high offices of public trust, 
as long as those offices have not been directly accompanied 
by actual power in the control over public affairs. Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and Armenians, have been ambassadors, plenipo- 
tentiaries, chief secretaries in Government departments, and 
have filled other very important places, but they have not 
been ministers, governors of provinces, or commanders of armies. 
We doubt whether it will be consistent with the safety and 
tranquillity of Turkey to raise any of its Christian subjects to 
those dignities until great changes take place in the condition 
of the empire. An honourable and intelligent Englishman or 
Frenchman might administer the government of a province, or 
be safely charged with the duties of a minister; but ask any 
reasonable man who is acquainted with the state of Greece since 
she has become an independent kingdom, whether he would 
trust any Greek who has yet been connected with the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of that unhappy country with power in 
Turkey? Would it be safe that such should be the case? Bad 
as ‘Turkish government may be—and it would be diflicult to 
exaggerate the corruption and incapacity which have distinguished 
Turkish Ministers—yet we doubt whether a Greek Government, 
with its subserviency to Russia, would not be a graver misfortune 
to the East, and a far greater source of alarm and danger to 
Europe. We do not, therefore, attach much importance to this 
concession. 

The next clause of the firman declares that all subjects of the 
empire shall be received into the civil and military schools of 
the Government, and that every community is authorised to es- 
tablish public schools of art, science, and industry. ‘The method 
of instruction, and the choice of professors in these public 
schools, are to be under the control of a mixed council of public 
instruction, These provisions, if duly executed, will be of 
great importance to the improvement of the Christian com- 
munities. 
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munities, It must not, however, be supposed that schools 
have hitherto been wanting in Turkey. There is scarcely a 
Christian or a Mussulman village, however small, in Turkey in 
Europe and in most parts of Asia Minor, which has not a 
school of some kind. In many Greek communities these schools 
are founded upon excellent principles, and are capable of great 
development, forming the groundwork of a very extended and 
solid system of education. A certain amount of teaching is more 
prevalent in Turkey than in the United Kingdom. The Turkish 
peasantry, owing to the instruction they receive when young, 
are far more intelligent and far better informed as to their 
own faith than the peasantry of most countries in Europe, 
certainly of England. Christians have hitherto been received 
into the medical schools of the Government, and into some of 
the public institutions of the same character; their admission 
into the military schools is a question depending upon their 
admission into the military service. 

The most important provisions in the new firman are un- 
doubtedly those connected with the administration of justice. In 
dealing with Mohammedan nations, it must always be borne in 
mind that with them law and religion are the same thing. As 
with the Jews, every law which regulates the public and private 
conduct of individuals, the relations of life, the obligations of 
society, even mere outward forms, is founded upon or traced to 
a religious precept. Consequently the lawyer and the priest are 
one and the same, or rather, the clergy of Christian states is re- 
placed by the men of the law in Mussulman communities. Reli- 
gious obligations are constantly remembered and enforced, and a 
man breaks off in the midst of the most important public busi- 
ness, or of the most pressing private avocations, to perform his 
ablutions and prayers. This intimate connexion between what 
we term religion and even the most insignificant duty and prac- 
tice of life, is one of the phases of the Mohammedan character 
which most strikes the reflecting traveller. The greatest difficul- 
ties we have had to contend with in our relations with the Turks 
have arisen from their adherence to and reverence for these religious 
obligations. We are too apt to forget that we are calling upon 
men to break through rules and precepts which they have been 
taught from their youth upwards to consider as an essential part 
of their faith, and the neglect or contempt of which constitutes 
in their eyes a sin. The Mohammedan law, i. e. religion, 
forbids certain taxes, the customhouse, interest on money, various 
modes of dress, and a thousand things which intercourse with 
Europe, commerce, and civilization have compelled or will ulti- 
mately compel the Turks to adopt. But it requires time and other 
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means than violence to overcome deep-rooted convictions and 
— We may cite the instance of the first loan with 

urkey. It was repudiated on religious grounds, and not from 
any want of honesty or good faith, the Porte having fully dis- 
charged its fair obligations. Since then the scruples of the 
Sultan have yielded to dire necessity. When we remember the 
ineffectual efforts of the wisest statesmen to break down com- 
mon prejudices in the most civilized countries; when we call 
to mind that we have recently had prophets in England and 
still have Mormons, we may make some allowance for the diffi- 
culties with which the best-disposed of Turkish Ministers have 
to contend. The administration of justice to non-Mussulmans. 
was one of the greatest. As the laws are the religion of the 
empire, they are dispensed by the lawyer-priest. ‘The Christians 
not being bound, except in certain special cases, by the Mussul- 
man law, have been consequently to a great extent excluded from 
its operation. In civil cases between Christians, the decision has 
hitherto been left to the patriarch, the bishop, and the heads of 
the respective communities, who are more corrupt, and at the 
same time, from their intimate knowledge of the circumstances of 
each individual, better able to extort money than even the Turkish 
authorities. Criminal cases have been summarily and arbitrarily 
dealt with by the pashas and local governors. An oath could not 
be administered to a Christian, and in many cases even his evi- 
dence could not be received against a Mussulman. To remedy 
the evils which ensued from this state of things, as the relations of 
commerce and trade increased, mixed commercial tribunals were 
devised, which affected to adjudicate equitably between persons. 
of opposite creeds. But they afforded little substantial justice, 
except where a pasha was sufficiently upright and indepen- 
dent to protect the Christian against the Mussulman ; or unless, 
as in Constantinople, in suits in which Europeans were con- 
cerned, the agent of a foreign mission or consulate attended to 
watch the proceedings. The recent Hatti-sheriff constitutes 
mixed tribunals for the trial of all suits, commercial, correctional, 
and criminal, between Mussulmans and non-Mussulmans, and 
provides that the proceedings shall be public, and that oaths 
shall be administered to witnesses according to the religious 
law of each sect. Civil suits are still to be tried before the 
mixed provincial councils, in the presence of the governor and 
judge of the place (a clumsy proceeding, which, as business 
increases, must be altered) ; and special cases exclusively affecting 
non-Mussulmans may be referred, at the request of the parties, 
to the council of the patriarchs or of the communities to which 
they belong. The laws are to be digested into a code, which is 
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to be translated into all the languages current in the empire— 
a vast undertaking, the accomplishment of which we can 
scarcely expect for many years to come, if ever. 

These changes with regard to the administration of the law are 
equally practicable, wise, and important. If enforced in the 
spirit in which they are announced, they will prove of incalculable 
benefit to the Christians of Turkey. They will conduce towards 
placing all the subjects of the Sultan, of whatever religious de- 
nomination, as nearly as possible upon an equality, and they will 
protect them against the acts of injustice and oppression to which 
they are now too often subjected. But, at the same time, it must 
not be expected that they will be fully acted on immediately. 
Much time must elapse before the prejudices which they will 
offend can be overcome, and before those who have been brought 
up in the belief that they are a superior race and above the law 
as regards their Christian fellow-subjects, can be compelled to 
look upon them as their equals in a court of justice. 

The prisons, houses of detention, and other establishments of 
that nature, which have hitherto been a disgrace to Turkey, are 
to be reformed; corporal punishment is abolished, except in 
certain instances, and an effective police is to be established 
throughout the empire. 

The next clause in the Hatti-sheriff is one which may affect 
the very existence of the Ottoman empire. It declares that, 
‘equality of taxes entailing equality of burdens, as equality of 
duties entails that of rights, Christian subjects, and those of 
other non-Mussulman sects, as it has been already decided, shall, 
as well as Mussulmans, be subject to the law of recruitment.’ 
This provision, if carried into effect, will cause a radical change in 
one of those fundamental laws upon which is based the constitu- 
tion of the Empire. Hitherto Christians, and non-Mussulmans, 
not being permitted to enter into the military service of the state, 
have been exempted from the conscription ;* they are subject 
instead to a capitation tax of so small an amount that it scarcely 
weighs even upon the most indigent. It is divided into three 
classes: the richest banker or merchant pays between twelve 
and fourteen shillings annually; the poorest man about four 
shillings. At this small price the Christians of Turkey bave 
hitherto been exempted from the heaviest infliction which 
can fall upon a community—that of forced military service. 
Their children were not dragged away from their homes, nor 
their young men separated from their wives and parents—villages 





* The Miridite and some Albanian tribes, who submitted to the Turkish yoke 
on certain conditions, amongst others that of furnishing to the Sultan military aid 
in case of war, can scarcely be considered as exceptions, 
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were not left desolate and fields uncultivated. It was discovered 
by some European philanthropists that the tax was an ignomi- 
nious one; that it marked inferiority; that it was paid for 
liberty to live—head-money, as it was termed. The Christians 
themselves, with very few exceptions, and those exceptions being 
persons who would not have fallen under the conscription, had 
never looked upon the tax in this light, or considered it a griev- 
ance. ‘They were well content to pay a small annual sum and to 
live unmolested, whilst misery and desolation were spread through 
the dwellings of their Mohammedan fellow subjects. Compare 
the deserted Turkish village with its flourishing Christian neigh- 
bour! What is the principal cause of this difference ?—the 
conscription, which has reduced the Turkish race far beyond 
oppression and the plague, and has probably laid the foundation 
of its ultimate extinction. It is the source of every manner of 
evil—infanticide, self-mutilation, neglect of agriculture, desertion 
of home, rapid depopulation. To the exemption from military 
service the Christians of Turkey chiefly owe their prosperity 
and their comparative wealth. No wonder that the promulga- 
tion of the new law has thrown dismay amongst them, and has 
led to urgent remonstrances from all parts of the Empire. Give 
a Christian the option of paying the capitation tax or of being 
liable to be seized for a soldier, and he will not hesitate long in 
making his choice. 

That the Turks will admit native Christians into the higher 
ranks of the army for a long time to come, we cannot believe. 
To do so in the present state of things would be to endanger at 
once the continuation of their rule in Europe. Great changes 
must take place in Turkey before large bodies of troops, or even 
regiments, can be placed under the command of Christians. It 
must be the policy of the Porte so to unite its various popula- 
tions as to give to each an equal interest in the maintenance of 
the empire. We cannot in justice and fairness ask it to confer 
power and authority upon those who might at once turn them 
against the existing Government, and in favour of its enemies. 
As an engine for destroying or keeping back the Christians, the 
Turks may avail themselves of the conscription. If a Chris- 
tian be more active, intelligent, and wealthy, and consequently 
more dangerous, than his neighbours, no doubt the Turkish autho- 
rities will so contrive that the lot should fall upon him, and that 
he should be hurried off to a regiment of Albanians or Kurds, in 
some distant part of the empire. He cannot appeal for protec- 
tion to a foreign mission; we have urged the conscription upon 
the Porte, and if we are to intercede in behalf of every Christian 
who is unfortunate enough to become its victim, our interference 
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would be endless. It would be impossible to devise any means 
better calculated to check the rapidly increasing wealth and 
intelligence of the Christians of Turkey than the introduction 
amongst them of this law. Had we left the question where it 
was, the Turkish Government would have been at length com- 
pelled to avail itself of the military services of so large a portion 
of its subjects. Christians would have been formed into regi- 
ments, and, as an inducement to join, they would have been placed 
under officers of their own creed. Now they have no choice, and 
unless we are prepared to take into our hands the entire adminis- 
tration of the internal affairs of the empire, we do not see how we 
can compel the Turks to confer any rank, except the lowest, upon 
those whom they have reason to dread and to mistrust. It would 
have been wiser to have increased or to have more justly ap- 
portioned the capitation tax, giving it, if it were thought 
absolutely necessary, another name, than to have compelled the 
Porte, against its own inclination, to extend the conscription to 
Christians. 

The firman makes another fundamental change in the laws of 
the empire, by empowering foreigners to hold land in the Sultan’s 
dominions as long as they conform themselves to the laws and 
police regulations of the country, and pay the same charges as 
Turkish subjects. The law is, however, not to take effect until 
after arrangements shall have been come to with foreign Powers. 
This proviso, no doubt, alludes to the treaties, or, as they are 
termed, the ‘capitulations,’ existing between the European states 
and the Porte. ‘These capitulations were entered into when the 
relations between the East and the West differed widely from 
those which now exist. They were mainly intended to protect 
Christian foreigners from the arbitrary acts of the Janisaries, 
and applied specially to those who lived within the ‘ factories,’ 
as they were called. These little colonies were placed out of the 
jurisdiction of the Turkish laws, and were able in consequence 
of the capitulations to evade the payment of the commonest 
taxes and dues, and to defy the local authorities in almost 
every case. The factories no longer exist, but the foreigner 
still claims the privileges which they enjoyed. Whilst such a 
state of things continues, it would be impossible for the 
Turkish Government to admit aliens to hold lands. French, or 
English, or Russian colonies, might soon be established in the 
empire, subject to no laws except those of their own missions, 
paying no taxes, and forming independent communities dangerous 
to the tranquillity and independence of the state. The Porte has 
long been desirous of getting rid of these engagements, and it is 
to be hoped that before the Conferences of Paris break up per | 
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will either be given up altogether or much modified. When 
foreigners are placed on the same footing as Turkish subjects, 
they will be permitted to hold land. The condition is reason- 
able and the concession most liberal. 

Although the Turkish law has hitherto prohibited foreigners 
from holding land, it has been in many cases evaded. By a legal 
fiction, all women in the Sultan’s dominions are considered his 
subjects ; consequently, those Europeans who were married in 
Turkey could hold real property in the name of their wives. 
Others, who were not thus advantageously situated, had their 
deeds made out in the name of women of the country. The 
lands of Christian convents were inserted in the public registers 
as held in the name of the Virgin Mary ! 

All subjects of the Sultan, whatever may be their class or 
religion, are to pay taxes of the same denomination—that is to 
say, the kharatch, or capitation tax, is abolished. The custom 
now existing of farming the taxes and tenths is forbidden, 
and a direct collection, by the officers of the government, is to 
be substituted—a most important alteration, equally advan- 
tageous to the people and the state. Hitherto the sale of taxes 
and tithes to local governors and chiefs, and to wealthy and in- 
fluential Armenians, has been one of the principal causes of 
oppression, and one of the greatest checks on the development 
of agriculture and commerce, the only object of the farmers 
being of course to defraud the Government and to exact as much 
as possible out of the traders and the cultivators of the soil. 

Communications by land and by sea are to be established 
between the different parts of the empire, and special taxes are 
to be raised for this purpose. A budget of revenue and ex- 
penditure is to be made up every year. The emoluments of 
each office are to be revised—an opportune and very important 
step, and one likely to add considerably to the Turkish revenues 
if persevered in. 

The heads of each community and a delegate named by the 
Porte are to be summoned to take part in the deliberations of 
the Supreme Council of Justice on al] matters which may interest 
the generality of the subjects of the empire. The laws against 
corruption, extortion, and malversation, are to be enforced against 
public servants of all ranks. Banks and similar institutions to 
effect a reform in the monetary and financial system are to be 
established, and roads and canals are to be constructed. For 
these great objects, so essential to the prosperity of Turkey and 
to the development of its vast resources, the Porte declares that 
it is ready to have recourse to the ‘science, the art, and the 
funds of Europe.’ 
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Such, then, are the provisions of the new Hatti-sheriff, which 
we have examined at some length, because of its immense im- 
portance. It is, perhaps, without its equal as a state paper. 
Striking, as it does, at the fundamental laws, habits, religion, 
and prejudices of a whole nation, it must produce, if acted upon 
even to half its professions, a decided change in the political and 
social condition of Turkey. The greatest despot the world ever 
saw might well have shrunk from such an attempt to remodel the 
whole character of a people and the constitution of an empire. 

It is no small matter to mould a nation anew out of a variety 
of populations of different races and opposite creeds. Austria has 
endeavoured to do it by acts of arbitrary violence, by attempting 
to smother freedom, and by carrying out a system of centralization 
fatal to human liberty. Turkey tries the experiment by an im- 
perial decree, eminently just and liberal in its principles and 
provisions, and laying the foundation of a constitution which 
any people might envy. But we doubt whether the one attempt 
will be more successful than the other. There is undoubtedly 
much in the Hatti-sheriff which can be enforced, and which 
would be at once productive of great- advantages to Turkey— 
would develop her resources, increase her revenues, and afford 
protection to the Christian population. There is, moreover, in 
Turkey an excellent groundwork for liberal institutions and self- 
government in the municipal system, which, notwithstanding all 
the oppression to which both Christians and Mussulmans have 
been subject, still prevails. But we must take care that we are 
not asking too much and too soon. The Sultan’s Ministers, 
intimidated by a formidable alliance and an actual military 
occupation, may be ready to concede anything required of them ; 
but the larger their promises, the less must be the sincerity 
with which they are made. It is not a Hatti-sheriff, asserting 
general principles of equality and liberty, which will reform the 
Turkish nation, raise the Christians, and make the empire 
really united, strong, and prosperous. These ends will be best 
accomplished by intercourse with Europe, the extension of com- 
merce, and the employment of European capital and intelli- 
gence in great national works. It is to those portions of the 
Firman which contribute to such objects that we attach the 
greatest importance, in the hope that Europe as well as Turkey 
may derive some compensation for the vast sacrifices which the 
war has entailed. 

There is probably no empire in the world which unites within 
its boundaries resources so various and abundant as Turkey. 
Whilst the Danubian provinces and the lofty plateau of Armenia 
furnish corn and grain of every kind, the produce of the most 
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northern states of Europe, there is in Asia a gradation of tem- 
perature, accompanied by a corresponding gradation of elevation, 
and consequently in the productions of the vegetable world, 
which leads, almost imperceptibly, to the burning plains of Arabia 
—tbe regions of cotton, indigo, spices, and the sugar-cane. 
Whilst vast tracts of land, now desert and bare, require but irri- 
gation and culture to rival the richest districts in the world and 
to restore that unbounded fertility which excited the wonder and 
admiration of Herodotus, the valleys and coasts of Asia Minor 
teem with the most luxuriant vegetation. Forests yielding in- 
exhaustible supplies for ship-building clothe the shores of the 
Black Sea and the sides of the mountains which overhang the 
Propontis and the Archipelago. Minerals the most useful and 
the most precious to mankind everywhere abound. Coal, ad- 
mirable in quality, is readily obtained in the vicinity of the 
capital. Iron, copper, lead, and silver, occur in the mountain 
ranges of Armenia, Kurdistan, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 

During the last few years new sources of commerce and 
wealth have been discovered, and the trade of Turkey has been 
developed to an almost unparalleled extent. The manufacture 
and exportation of silk have rapidly increased, and have extended 
on the one side to Amasia and the heart of Asia Minor, and on 
the other to Diarbekir and the banks of the Tigris. Valonea 
from the oaks of Ida, galls from the mountains of Kurdistan, 
and yellowberries and opium from the central provinces of Ana- 
tolia, now form important articles of export to the markets of 
the West. But itis to the grain trade that we attach the greatest 
importance, Checked by the breaking out of the war, it will 
again be resumed now that peace is proclaimed, and will derive 
fresh activity from the inability of the south of Russia to supply 
the rest of Europe. As the demand increases, the cultivation of 
wheat will be increased, and the quality, which has hitherto 
been inferior to that of Russia, will be improved. Very con- 
siderable changes have already taken place in these respects. 
It is now known that, if proper care be taken in its culture and 
in its cleansing, the corn of Bulgaria is not inferior in quality and 
not less adapted to the European markets than that of Odessa, 
and before the commencement of hostilities, Varna, the outlet 
of the produce of that province, was rapidly rising into a flourish- 
ing port. 

The increasing exportation of the various articles of produce 
we have enumerated has brought our shipping to ports in various 
parts of the empire which were previously almost unknown to 
British commerce. Salonica, Volo, Varna, Samsoun, Trebizond, 
Adalia, Marsin, and the natural harbours formed by the deep 
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bays of the coasts of Asia Minor, were rapidly rising into com- 
mercial importance, and will, with the return of peace, again 
attract the European trader. Lines of steam communication 
have been established between the principal seaports. Scarcely 
fifteen years have elapsed since the first commercial steam-vessel 
entered the Euxine; and even the number of sailing ships which 
ventured to navigate that little-known inland sea was compara- 
tively small. When the war broke out, there were three distinct 
companies engaged in regular steam traffic between the capital, 
Sinope, Samsoun, and Trebizond, and steam communication had 
been established between those places and Liverpool and London. 
Constantinople was further united with the Danube, Varna, Sa- 
lonica, Volo, Smyrna, the coasts of Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
and the islands of the Archipelago, by the same means. A 
southerly wind wafted large fleets of merchant vessels through 
the narrow straits of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, and their 
numbers were increasing daily. Peace will restore this activity, 
and give fresh impulse to the commercial intercourse between 
the Ottoman dominions and Christendom. Notwithstanding all 
the costs that the war has entailed upon ‘Turkey, it has not left her 
really poorer. It has made her in many respects richer, owing 
to the demands of the allied armies, and of the vast concourse of 
foreigners they brought in their train. Cultivation has been 
increased in many parts of the empire to an extent which had 
never before been known; and the inhabitants even of the most 
distant provinces have been enriched by British treasure, reck- 
lessly poured out at the last moment to procure at every sacri- 
fice the necessary food and transport for our perishing army. 
We have before us letters from various parts of Turkey, which 
describe the extraordinary impulse which the war has given to 
the people, the encouragement which it has afforded to the culti- 
vator, and the new outlets for trade it has called into existence. A 
gentleman holding an official position, and intimately acquainted 
with almost every part of the empire, writes: ‘This war has 
done an infinite deal of good to the country in more respects than 
one. Both labour and produce have realised such unheard of 
prices, and trade has everywhere been so brisk, that the inhabit- 
ants both of towns and of the country have reaped an abundant 
harvest during the course of the last two years. In this province 
especially (a large province of Asia Minor) the effects are most 
apparent, and likely to be durable. All the districts of the 
pashalic have not only paid up all their taxes, which; by reason 
of the previously impoverished state of the country, had remained 
considerably in arrear for several consecutive years, but everybody 
seems still to have plenty of money left. The peasantry a 
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ample means to increase their stock, besides some capital to 
work. upon, a fact which few or none can remember to have 
occurred before.’ From the shores of the Black Sea we have 
no less favourable accounts. We may then reasonably hope 
that the war, as a compensation for its horrors, its sufferings, 
and its shame, has sown the seeds of some future prosperity, 
comfort, and happiness. 'To increase and further develop these 
sources of wealth and power, to render the varied populations 
united and strong, Turkey does not need a firman which under- 
takes in a day to change the whole character, habits, and policy, 
of a people, and which cannot be worked by the best in- 
tentioned and most earnest, of her statesmen without probably 
leading to a terrible struggle between opposite creeds and 
races, or at least breeding every species of heart-burning and ani- 
mosity. She requires that which can be obtained without exciting 
the jealousy or suspicion of any class or sect against another, and 
which will nevertheless completely, and ina much shorter period 
than may be imagined, attain the object which her European 
allies have in view, and which the Hatti-sheriff is intended to 
effect. We mean, first, the introduction of European capital, 
intelligence, and labour, and that intimate connexion with the 
civilised nations of Europe which will be one of the results; 
and, secondly, the revision of her own commercial system, in 
order to render it more consistent with the improvement of the 
productive resources and of the finances of the empire. 

The chief want of Turkey, and the great restriction upon her 
export trade, has hitherto been the absence of means of internal com- 
munication. There is not one road really fit for wheeled transport 
throughout the Sultan’s dominions. The very first step to be taken 
by the Government should be to supply this essential requirement. 
A thousand schemes will, no doubt, be submitted to the Porte 
by European capitalists, speculators, and adventurers, for railways 
to unite one part of the empire with another. We have already 
seen a few specimens. ‘ One of the most extravagant is that which 
would at once connect, through a vast tract of country utterly 
desert, the Persian Gulf with the Mediterranean Sea! Before 
the Porte embarks in such an undertaking, which can only entail 
upon it enormous expenditure without the remotest chance for 
many years of any returns, and which would inevitably entail upon 
it every manner of obligation, political and pecuniary, it would 
be far more wise and prudent to establish highways and military 
roads between some of the principal cities of the empire. There 
is no doubt that railroads might be undertaken with great ad- 
vantage both to the Government and the population in some 
parts both of Turkey in Europe, and, though to a much -— 
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limited extent, in Asia Minor. Such a communication between 
Belgrade and Constantinople would unite the Turkish capital 
directly with Western Europe, and would present important 
political and social results, though we doubt whether it would 
answer in a financial point of view. A project to which we would 
attach far greater importance would be one tending to unite by 
rail all the corn-growing districts of European Turkey, and to 
bring their produce to an outlet in some safe and convenient 
port of the Archipelago. 

There can be no question that the great riches of Turkey, and 
her principal bond of union with the civilised nations of the West, 
will be her grain trade. It must now be her object to develop 
that trade to the utmost before Russia can recover the blow 
which, as we have seen, she has suffered from the war. 

The corn-growing provinces of Turkey have hitherto competed 
with those of Russia at a very considerable disadvantage. The 
treaty of Balta Liman, although undoubtedly improving the com- 
mercial relations of Turkey by the abolition of monopolies and 
arbitrary exactions, and the establishment of one fixed duty, was 
framed, as far as she was concerned, upon false principles of 
political economy. Whilst all articles of import were subjected 
to a charge of 5 per cent., the duty on exports was fixed at 
12 per cent., or 7 per cent. as against Turkey. It is said that the 
Porte had agreed to a very different scale of duties as relates to 
its exports, and that the draft treaty varied materially in this 
respect from that afterwards signed. Mr. Urquhart has detected 
in the change one of those summary proofs of the treason of 
Lord Palmerston and his sale to Russia, with which he delights 
to astonish his honest, though too credulous audiences, in the 
manufacturing districts. 

The Russian Government has constituted Odessa, Taganrog, 
and the other outlets for grain, free ports. The wisdom of this 
policy has been proved by the important trade which had 
sprung up during the last few years between the Russian shores 
of the Black Sea and the West of Europe, and the consequent 
wealth and prosperity, before the war, of the southern provinces, 
probably exceeding that of any other part of the empire. It 
would be of the utmost advantage to Turkey so to reduce her 
export duties as to place her grain trade on the same footing 
as that of Russia. The produce of her richest districts would 
be increased a thousandfold, and the apparent loss of revenue 
would be abundantly compensated by the increased prosperity 
of her population and the extended culture of the soil. 

In order to develop to the utmost the corn trade, in every 
respect, politically and financially, so important to the Ottoman 
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empire, a railroad abutting on the Danube, and connected with 
similar means of communication in Wallachia and Moldavia, should 
be carried through the centre of Bulgaria and Roumelia to the 
Gulf of Enos in the Archipelago. Branch lines of rail and road 
should connect the main line with the principal corn districts 
and the most populous towns of European Turkey. A glance 
at the map will show that the whole produce of those fertile 
provinces would thus be brought to a port of convenient access 
to the merchant navies of Europe. 

Enos offers many advantages for an important harbour. There 
is reason to believe that it might, at comparatively little expense, 
be rendered perfectly accessible and secure for shipping. The 
Maritza, a river of considerable size, and navigable for large 
boats nearly as far as Philippopolis, and consequently affording 
water communication with the very centre of Roumelia, falls 
into its small gulf. Various proposals have been made to the 
Porte for cleansing and deepening the mouth of this important 
river, and funds were even at one time allotted for the necessary 
works. As there was no proper superintendence of the outlay of 
the money, it was soon expended, as has invariably hitherto been 
the case in Turkey with such public undertakings, without any 
results. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the importance of having 
an outlet for the produce of Turkey in Europe either at Enos or 
at some other port in the Archipelago. At present the vessels 
engayed in the corn trade which annually proceed to Odessa, to the 
mouths of the Danube, or to Varna, have first to pass through the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus, and then to encounter the somewhat 
dangerous navigation of the Black Sea.* The ports of southern 
Russia are closed during the winter. The wrecks which en- 
cumber the mouths of the Danube attest the perils of their 





* * We understand that, in consequence of a concession from the Turkish govern- 
ment to an English capitalist and to an influential individual in France, the slip of 
land between the Danube and the Black Sea has been carefully surveyed by 
engineers for the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of constructing a canal 
from that river to Kustendji. This project has long been advocated as a means of 
evading the dangerous —_— of the mouths of the Danube, and of bringing 
the produce of the Principalities and of Bulgaria to a convenient spot for shipping 
in the Black Sea. Although the execution of the work is declared to be possible 
to a come engineering skill, yet the difficulties and expense would be so great 
that it has not been recommended; the plan, we believe, has consequently been 
altogether abandoned. It must be remembered that, were a canal to be dug to the 
Black Sea, a port commodious enough to hold the vast amount of shipping which 
annually seeks for cargoes at Galatz and Ibraila would have to be constructed 
before it could become really useful. At present there is only a roadstead at 
Kustendji, which does not afford a safe anchorage for sailing vessels. The cost of 
the two undertakings would not, it is thought, be counterbalanced by the advan- 
tages they would afford. 
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shifting sand-banks and varying currents. Vessels are frequently 
detained for several weeks at the entrance of the Dardanelles and 
of the Bosphorus before a southerly wind bears them through 
those narrow passages. If they employ towing-steamers, a con- 
siderable sum is added to the expenses of the voyage. We believe 
the average passage of a sailing vessel between England and 
Enos to be between thirty and forty days, whilst that between 
England and Odessa is above ninety. Long quarantine and 
vexatious police regulations have moreover been enforced in the 
Russian ports against vessels passing through the straits, although 
they may not have touched at any port in the Turkish dominions, 
What merchant-vessel would incur the inconveniences, loss of time, 
and difficulties of a voyage to Odessa or the Sea of Azoff when 
the same cargo could be obtained in the Archipelago? The addi- 
tional cost which a railway would entail upon the carriage of corn, 
and consequently the increased price of the article, would be met 
by the reduction of duty, of time, of expenses of voyage, and of 
rates of insurance. Consequently a railroad such as we have sug- 
gested might be made a productive undertaking, and would be 
equally advantageous to the political and commercial interests of 
the Porte. Russia has hitherto opposed with all her influence, 
and successfully, the extension of the corn trade in Turkey. 
She knows full well the injury it would inflict upon her own 
commerce and upon her southern provinces. She dreads too the 
increased wealth and strength it would confer upon her neigh- 
bour. She is well aware that the intercourse with Europe which 
such a trade would soon create would lead to the spread of 
liberal opinions and of knowledge amongst the Christian popu- 
lations, and would. have the effect of binding Turkey still more 
closely with the Western Powers, and of making her indepen- 
dence a hecessity to Europe. It is not probable that Russia will 
change that policy which has hitherto been opposed to the real 
improvement of the Ottoman empire, to the construction of 
roads, and those other great public works, which would call forth 
the resources of the country and invite European trade. But no 
time could be more favourable than the present to throw off this 
yoke to which the Porte has hitherto been subjected, and to enter 
into those undertakings and into that liberal commercial policy 
which would, more than any other measures, thwart the designs 
of Russia, would strengthen the Ottoman empire by mingling 
together and reconciling its various populations, and would give 
to Europe a direct interest in its preservation. 

Many schemes, scarcely less important than that which we 
have indicated, though on a smaller scale, might be suggested 
for the improvement of Turkey. Some would be at once pro- 
ductive, by giving an immediate impulse to the cultivation of 
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particular articles of produce, and to the trade depending upon 
them, and, at the same time, to many branches of manufacture 
now in their infancy, but which a ready demand in Europe would 
soon raise to importance. To encourage as much as possible 
agriculture and the export trade in the interior of the empire, a 
revision of the tariff appended to the treaty of commerce of 
Balta-Liman would be necessary. Many articles which could 
be most extensively cultivated in the provinces furthest removed 
from the sea-coast, and would consequently form their chief 
source of wealth, are valued in the tariff at their price at the 
place of embarkation, and not at the place of cultivation ; con- 
sequently duty is levied both upon the article and upon the cost 
of carriage. This unfair apportionment has greatly checked the 
export trade, and has long been a source of complaint on the 
part of British merchants, who have endeavoured to establish 
themselves in the interior, and to send native produce in return 
for British manufactures. 

Whilst roads are being made throughout the provinces, steps 
should be taken to construct new ports, and to render those which 
now exist more safe and accessible to shipping. No part of the 
world possesses more numerous and commodious natural harbours 
than the western and south-western shores of Asia Minor. Deep 
bays, sheltered from every wind. affording excellent anchorage and 
supplied with all that is required for repairing and supplying 
ships, indent the coast from Smyrna to Adalia. Little is needed 
to render them in every respect perfect. But the Turkish shores 
of the Black Sea are without either natural or artificial harbours. 
Varna, Sinope, Samsoun, and Trebizond are mere roadsteads, ex- 
posed to certain winds, and scarcely affording a safe anchorage to 
shipping, although in some instances, as at Trebizond, the holding- 
ground is good, notwithstanding the heavy surf which* prevails 
at times. Even there vessels may be detained for many days 
without being able to discharge or to embark their cargoes. The 
Bay of Batoun affords better protection, and is the only natural 
harbour on the whole of the southern shores of the Euxine, but 
the extreme unhealthiness of the climate during a great part of 
the year is a serious drawback upon the advantages it may offer 
asa port. The increasing trade with the centre of Asia Minor 
through Samsoun and Sinope, and with Persia and Armenia 
through Trebizond, renders it highly necessary that steps should 
be taken for the construction of works for the protection of 
shipping at those places. The Porte will find little difficulty, we 
anticipate, in procuring European capital for such undertakings 
as soon as. some substantial guarantees can be given for its 
due application. 

The great annual increase of our export trade with Turkey 
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during the last few years, shown by official returns, is a suffi- 
cient proof of the demand for articles of British manufacture, 
and of the means which still exist for its extension. No country 
treats us more liberally and could supply our wants more effec- 
tually. The employment of English capital, whilst calling forth 
the resources of the empire and contributing in an extraordinary 
degree to the prosperity and civilization of its varied population, 
would, at the same time, create fresh markets for our commerce 
and new openings for our enterprise. 

Turkey must now enter into a race with Russia; her success 
will depend upon the measures she may take for her own im- 
provement and regeneration. The territorial changes and the 
guarantees contemplated by the Treaty will not secure her from 
the inevitable fate which awaits her unless she be able, by a 
wise and energetic administration of her own resources, to unite 
her populations, and to become herself sufficiently strong to 
resist the encroachments of a powerful, ambitious, and unscru- 
pulous neighbour. No nation was ever saved from decline and 
ultimate fall by foreign aid alone. Turkey must remember that 
many things have tended to weaken and to destroy those 
feelings of sympathy and interest with which she was un- 
doubtedly regarded by England at the beginning of this war. 
Few men are sufficiently unprejudiced and clearsighted to 
make those distinctions between government and people which 
are necessary in dealing with a country like Turkey, and to 
seek below the surface for that which may afford the founda- 
tion and hope for future strength and prosperity. The diplo- 
matist, as well as the traveller, is too liable to be influenced by 
the events with which he is brought into immediate contact, and 
his judgment gives way to his sympathy. The noble spirit of 
generosity which the Sultan has always shown, and which has 
now rendered Turkey the only place of refuge, save England, 
for the persecuted and helpless ; the heroic defence of Silistria, 
of Citate, and of Kars; the gentle virtues, the hospitality, 
charity, and honesty of the Turkish peasant, have been forgotten 
in the misconduct and corruption of officials and the filth and 
poverty of Bulgaria. Ignorance of their habits and of their 
language has led to false impressions of the character of the 
Turks, and too frequently to the charge of crimes and misde- 
meanours of which they have been entirely innocent.* It would 
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* A striking instance, of this is afforded by the Kars correspondence. One of 
General Williams’s gravest charges against Shukri Pasha was an alleged want of 
deference shown to him in the superscription of a letter. Mr. Redhouse, probably 
the best Turkish scholar living, has proved in a critical dissertation officially 
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be as unpopular now to say anything in favour of the Turk, as 
it was popular two years ago to extol his courage and his good 
qualities. We regret that such men as Dr. Sandwith, in his in- 
teresting account of the fall of Kars, should, by repeating hasty 
observations and frequently unfounded accusations, have added 
to the popular indignation and prejudice. How many unfortu- 
nate blunders and how many disasters might have been avoided 
by an intimate acquaintance with the people and by knowing 
how to deal with them! Are we willing that the character of our 
own country and her position amongst nations should be founded 
upon the history of this war; that the conduct of some of those 
who have been in authority over us, and the disastrous mis- 
management of our affairs in the Crimea, should be received as 
the measure and test of our justice, our capacity, and our intelli- 
gence? 

In judging of Turkey we have equally exaggerated her virtues 
and her vices, and have gone rapidly from one extreme to an- 
other. We appear to have forgotten that we have been brought 
into contact with a nation differing from us essentially in cha- 
racter and religion; a nation which is now going through those 
phases which all nations have passed through before reaching 
that civilization now attained by most European states. Unfor- 
tunately for Turkey, we watch the process with impatience, like 
those who would overlook the steps by which every great result 
must be obtained ; and she is under that constant pressure from 
without, which does not permit her to pass through those inter- 
mediate stages leading safely, because gradually, to the end, She 
cannot deceive us, like Russia, by any outward show. Her 
government is scarcely in advance of—in many respects it is 
behind —her population, and has not even those superficial 
qualities which deceive unthinking men. Russia had hitherto 
successfully hid from the world her real weakness, the ignorance, 
misery, and poverty of her people, and a corruption in the 
administration of her affairs, scarcely exceeded by that existing 
in Turkey, by the splendour of her Court, the outward magni- 
ficence of her public establishments, and that bold assumption 
of power and superiority which generally imposes upon man- 
kind. We now see Turkey in all her nakedness. We are able 
to penetrate, owing to her own liberal policy, into every corner, 
and to expose all her weakness. As is usual in such cases, 
whilst the good remains unnoticed, the evil is brought promi- 





communicated to Parliament, that the charge arose out of a mistranslation, 
and that the Pasha had probably nothing whatever to do with the superscription, 
rare my Mr. Redhouse declares to be ‘as polite and deferential as language 
could make it.’ 
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nently forward. But we must take the two together. It must 
be the policy of England to strengthen, not to weaken, the 
Turkish empire; to maintain, not to destroy, that influence 
which may exercise so great a control over its destinies. By 
continually interfering in its internal affairs, and by destroying 
the self-respect, the self-confidence, and independence of its states- 
men, we run the risk of forfeiting that hold upon the Govern- 
ment which will alone enable us to pursue the only policy now 
left to us, that of aiding Turkey in developing her own resources, 
and in becoming in herself sufficiently strong to resist the en- 
croachments of Russia. 

Too much importance, therefore, cannot be attached to the 
selection of the diplomatic and consular agents who are to repre- 
sent England in the East. The influence which they will be 
able to use for good or for evil can scarcely be appreciated by 
those who are not fully acquainted with the nature and extent 
of their duties, and the control they can exercise over the govern- 
ment of even the most distant provinces of the empire. They 
will become one of the most powerful instruments in our hands 
for carrying out our policy; a policy, if rightly understood, 
entirely identical with the true interests of Turkey and of 
Europe. 

It must not be imagined that the ‘ Eastern Question ’ is settled 
by the peace. The solution is still in the distance, and may, per- 
haps, be rendered still more difficult by the unexpected accep- 
tance by Russia of the conditions offered to her. The instinct 
of the people of this country, which is seldom wrong, has brought 
them to this conclusion. They feel that we have left off just 
when the real struggle was about to begin, and when we were 
in a position to have secured, as far as human wisdom could 
secure, such a settlement as would have afforded an assurance 
that it would not be renewed. It is on this account that, whilst 
our thoughtless and wayward neighbours have hailed the peace 
with those public demonstrations which they would exhibit on 
the election of a military dictator, or the planting of a tree of 
liberty—which mark a holiday, not a conviction—the earnest 
and consistent people of England have received its announce- 
ment with indifference and silent mistrust. With that noble 
spirit which has hitherto led them to meet cheerfully’ every 
sacrifice that the war could entail, they were still prepared to 
persevere in it until they had brought it to a worthy end, 
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Art. VIII.—The Political Future of England. By the Count 
de Montalembert, of the French Academy. London. 1856. 


HE English reader, who, with no previous acquaintance with 

M. de Montalembert, opens this little volume, will be, at 

first sight, highly gratified ; he will find a panegyric on his 

country and its institutions, large, intelligent, and eloquent— 

more flattering than any Englishman would venture to draw, 

and with a degree of information which few foreigners have ever 

acquired ; and this favourable testimony will be the niore valu- 

able, because few men in France have a higher reputation as 

an orator and statesman, or for the accomplishments and amia- 
bilities of private life. 

On a closer examination, however, the pleasure which our 
national vanity or pride might derive from the panegyric of this 
generous Stranger, will receive, we are sorry to be obliged to con- 
fess, considerable abatements. 

In the first place we can hardly look upon M. de Montalembert 
as a stranger, and certainly not as an impartial stranger. He is 
in fact half, or we might say more than half, an Englishman. 
It is true that we find in several of the biographies that have been 
published of the French Assemblies that M. de Montalembert 
was born ‘ in 1812 in Paris,’ and we do not recollect in his works 
any hint that could lead to a different conclusion, but it is cer- 
tainly a mistake. Charles Forbes de Montalembert was born on 
the 15th of April, 1810, in Upper Brook-street, London,* at the 
house of his maternal grandfather, James Forbes, F.R.S., author 
of the Oriental Memoirs. His grandfather and his father had 
emigrated early in the Revolution, and had both entered the 
British service, where they served with distinction.t| ‘The grand- 
father was a general officer in the West Indies. The father, 
Colonel Montalembert, passed through the usual gradations of 
the service to the Staff of the Horse Guards, and, on the death of 
his father, had a special permission from King George III. to 
assume the title of Baron de Montalembert. If therefore our 
author’s British connexions and associations may have given him 
amore. intimate acquaintance with, and a stronger predilection for, 
our manners and character than foreigners ordinarily have, it 
must, on the other hand, be admitted that even amongst ourselves, 
and stil] more on the Continent, they must derogate considerably 





* « Times,’ 17th April, 1810; ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ May, 1810. 
t+ ‘ London Gazette,’ 20th June, 1810. 
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from the confidence to which evidence more thoroughly impartial 
would be entitled. 

But there are other and still more serious drawbacks on the 
value of this work. The first is M. de Montalembert’s political 
position, which seems a somewhat anomalous one. His father, 
who had returned to France on the Restoration, was created a 
peer in 1819, and died shortly after the July Revolution, but 
before the hereditary peerage was abolished, and his right having 
thus vested before the abolition, the young Comte de Montalembert, 
in 1835, as soon as he came to the legal age, took his seat in the 
Chamber, and soon distinguished himself, not less by the fluency 
and suavity of his eloquence than by his high religious and con- 
servative principles. It was therefore with some surprise that in 
the Revolution of February, 1848, he was seen as a member of 
the republican Assemblée Constituante, and again in that of 1849, 
and finally in the present dumb Legislature of Napoleon III. 

But though he thus lent his name and influence to the 
existing régime, he soon quarrelled with it; and we are forced 
to confess that too much of his panegyric on English go- 
vernment seems prompted by the occasion it affords of sar- 
castic contrasts with that of France, which the laws of the 
press in that country probably restrain him from making 
in more explicit terms; and this restraint also drives him 
into an allusive and circumlocutory style, which an English 
reader will occasionally find obscure. Indeed his vehement pro- 
tests against the anarchical and despotic usurpations of the last 
seven years, however well merited, come with some awkward- 
ness from one whose appearance in their Assemblies seems to 
give a kind of de facto countenance to both. M. de Montalem- 
bert complains of the disorderly proceedings of these Assemblies, 
which, if he alludes to his own case, would rather surprise us ; 
for we have always understood no one was better listened to ; 
but if he has met occasional désagrémens, we confess that we 

~cannot very deeply sympathise with him—que diable allait-il 
faire dans cette galére? We admit that in such revolutionary 
Vicissitudes as France has lately undergone, compliance and per- 
haps even concurrence with the powers that be, are entitled to 
an indulgent construction ; and M. de Montalembert’s presence 
in the second of these Republican Assemblies was countenanced 
by that of several respectable persons of the most anti-Re- 
publican views, who hoped, no doubt, to contribute, by their 
presence and authority, to restore some kind of constitutional 
order. This, we thought at the time,* a vain expectation, and 





* See ‘ Quarterly Review’ for December, 1851, p. 270. 
somewhat 
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somewhat derogatory from their personal character, and events 
have shown that it did not fulfil their object. But we are wholly 
at a loss to account for the appearance of a gentleman of M. de 
Montalembert’s very peculiar and loudly professed principles in 
that wonderful Assembiée of April, 1848, where he figured—the 
only ex-Peer of France—as the colleague of Louis Blanc, Albert 
ouvrier, Prudhon, and Caussidiere. Of this portentous singularity 
we have never seen the slightest explanation, nor of another remark- 
able phase of his character—that he not only had not the honour of 
being included with his conservative and constitutional colleagues 
in the coup d’état of the 2nd of December, but that we should find 
his name in what was called the Consultative Commission con- 
voked by Louis Napoleon to consummate that usurpation. It is 
true that some names were placed on the list of that Commis- 
sion without their previous consent—and we think it worth while 
to reproduce a specimen of the remonstrances that this abuse of 
respectable names produced. M. J. Perier, Governor of the Bank 
of France, answered— 


‘I should ruin myself in the opinion of all respectable men if I were 
to accept this duty, which would seem to approve what I blame and 
deplore.’ 


M. de Goulard replied— 


‘I absolutely refuse this mission; my honour and conscience both 


forbid.’ 
M. Beugnot wrote— 


‘I should think myself dishonoured by accepting such a mission.’ 


We do not find that M. de Montalembert had any such 
scruples—he seems to have accepted the strange mission. He 
had, no doubt, his own good reasons for doing so, but having 
done so—and with so much zeal that Victor Hugo denounced him 
as an ‘accomplice’ of Louis Napoleon—we cannot comprehend 
either the consistency or good taste of the reiterated attacks 
which he makes against the Imperial régime. 

But there is another circumstance which seems to us still 
more inexplicable. We find in the official list of the members 
of the French Legislative Assembly in the Almanach National 
of the year 1852 the ‘ Count de Montalembert’ designated as a 
‘ Member of the Legion of Honour” He was not so in the year 
50 nor ’51. His supposed ‘ acomplicity’ with Louis Napoleon 
dates, of course, as of December, 1851; the Almanach National 
is published in the early part of the year whose date it bears, 
and therefore M. de Montalembert’s nomination to the Legion 
of Honour must have been about the time of the coup — 

his 
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This decoration continues to be annexed to his name in the list 
of 1853, but, most inexplicable of all, we find that in 1854 and 
1855 this honourable mark is removed, and it seems that M. de 
Montalembert ceased during the year 1853 to be a member of the 
Legion of Honour. Did he accept that favour from the hands of 
Louis Napoleon, and was it subsequently revoked or resigned ? 
We know no more about the matter than we find in the official 
list, where it certainly wears a very singular aspect. In short, he 
seems to us one of those uneasy and versatile spirits that prove 
as vain of repassing his little Rubicon as of having passed it, 
and, provided he can make himself talked about, crosses and 
recrosses as readily as a ferryman,—a Charon, who would be 
thought a Cesar. We have no concern and take no interest in 
M. de Montalembert’s French politics, but when he offers him- 
self to us as a lecturer, critic, and prophet on the Political 
Future of England, we should like to know a little more dis- 
tinctly how his character for political principle and consistency 
stands in his own country. 

But if it were only as a political lecturer that he had come 
forward, we confess that we should have attached much less 
importance to his work, and should not have been disposed to 
examine it so critically, and we will frankly own so jealously, as 
we are forced to do by the eccentricity (to use the gentlest term) 
of the religious topics and doctrines which he has chosen— 
even while disclaiming their introduction—to obtrude upon us. 

M. de Montalembert has long been designated by all parties in 
France as an ‘ultra-Catholic’ and the great champion of the 
Ultramontane school. We have neither right nor inclination to 
quarrel with his faith: he is a Christian—evidently a sincere 
one ; we will add a consistent one ; for undoubtedly his extreme 
ultramontane principles are the true and only logical expression 
of what Catholicity really is.* Where infallibility is once ad- 
mitted—absolute, unlimited, universal prostration and submission 
can be the only result ; we therefore more than excuse—we respect 
—his zeal for the form of Christianity of which he is so enthusiastic 
a votary ; we haveeven a kindly feeling towards the charity (mis- 
placed though it be) with which he would extend its infallible 
benefits to us: but what may be fairly complained of is the mani- 
fold infractions of good taste, fair argument, and historical truth, 
by which he labours so frequently and so gratuitously, a tort et a 
travers, to intrude into a discussion which he professes to con- 





* See the letter of M. Coquerel, one of the most eminent Protestant minis- 
ters in France, to M. Guizot in 1838—a piece of eloquence and reasoning that 
dissects and refutes the errors of Lamennais, and by anticipation those of M. de 
Montalembert. . 
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sider as exclusively political and secular (p. 118), his very pecu- 
liar religious tenets, and especially a depreciation of the Re- 
formation generally, and of the Church of England more 
especially, as misplaced in logic as unfounded in fact. And 
this he carries to a degree of prejudice and passion which 
we may venture to call monomania—a term which God forbid 
that we should apply to his laudable zeal for his own doctrinal 
faith, but which appears to characterize most justly the kind of 
passionate excitement against Protestantism which he shows 
whenever his predominant idea is awakened. We shall in the 
sequel have but too many proofs of the justice of this observation, 
but there is one which deserves to be specially noticed even at 
the outset, because it leads us to an explanation of this aberration 
of a mind on other points so amiable, so accomplished, and often 
so sagacious, 

Towards the close of the work (p. 275), after stating that the 
British Constitution had long been the ‘ admiration of the highest 
intellects amongst mankind,’ he concludes, by what looks like a 
merely ridiculous anticlimax—‘ from Montesquieu to le Comte de 
Maistre.’ Most English readers will wonder who this Comte de 
Maistre is, and how he comes to be quoted as an authority neces- 
sary to corroborate and crown that of the rest of mankind. Here 


is what we find of him in the Biographie des Contemporains :— 


‘ Le Comte Joseph de Maistre [a native of Piedmont, and for many 
years Sardinian minister in Russia] died at about 68 years of age in 
1821, having written a great deal, at least for a gentleman who pro- 
fessed to despise literature and literary fame—which, however, came to 
him unsought; for his name is now-a-days very popular. But though 
he has left on all his works the stamp of talent and of a very singular 
originality, it must be admitted that his name would not have been so 
pompously praised if he had not proclaimed himself the leader of the 
party that aims at the re-establishment of ancient Catholicity through- 
out Europe. The work in which M. de Maistre expounds his system is 
entitled “‘ Tae Pore,” and is written with a hardihood, and often an 
eccentricity of ideas, which give it a very peculiar character. It con- 
tains propositions which are, one may say, the elixir of theocratical 
fanaticism, and which in other respects also seem unworthy of a man 
of M. de Maistre’s talents. For instance—according to him, the divine 
legitimacy of the authority of the Popes is proved equally by their 
virtues and their vices. John XXII. and Alexander VI., and, in fact, 
all those whose crimes have the most notoriously degraded the Ponti- 
fical tiara, have furnished the author with such an argument as this. 
“Is it not,” he asks, “a standing miracle that in such hands the 
Catholic edifice should not have perished?” and he therefore sees no 
salvation for all the thrones of Europe but by the restoration of unity 
and obedience to the yoke of papal discipline. He sees no guarantee 

for 
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for the personal safety of Princes but in their devotion to the Court of 
Rome, and he even pushes the absurdity—we might almost say the joke 
—to the extent of maintaining that the Kings who have been most 
faithful to Rome have lived the longest. He further maintains that all 
Crowns are held of the Pope’s Tiara; that all princes are no more 
than delegates of the Holy See, and revocable at its pleasure ; and that 
nations have a right to recur to the Pope’s supremacy against their 
governments, when there shall appear to be any danger to the Catholic 
faith. We can easily conceive how alarming must be such doctrines as 
to Pavenir de ? Europe—the futurity of Europe.’—Biog. Contemp., 
tit. Maistre. 

M. de Montalembert was we presume too young to have any ° 
personal knowledge of M. de Maistre, but he seems to have 
adopted his principles to their extreme extent, and we find 
him very soon associated with a still bolder and more mis- 
chievous guide of the same school—the Abbé Lamennais, of 
deplorable notoriety. This man, whose mind we believe to 
have been originally and constitutionally unsound, and to have 
been additionally distorted by extreme vanity and ambition, 
adopted and exaggerated the de Maistre theory of the absolute 
and universal supremacy of the Popedom; and, to propagate it, 
founded, in the first extravagant days of the July revolution, a 
journal called ZL’ Avenir,* in which his principal associates were 
another abbé—Lacordaire—and the young Count de Montalembert, 
not yet of age. 

‘ The intimate friendship,’ says one of the Count’s most favour- 
able biographers—and indeed so great seems to be his personal 
amiability, that they are all favourable,— 

‘ The intimate friendship which he formed with Lamennais brought 
about a considerable revolution in his ideas; the pious Legitimist 
became an independent and a liberal, but without departing from his 
original religious prepossessions.’—Biog. Impart., 1848. 

The ultramontanism of L’ Avenir was so excessive, that even 
the clergy of France could not tolerate such a prostration of the 
liberties of the Gallican church as it advocated: the bishops 
synodically denounced it. Lamennais appealed to Rome, think- 
ing, it was conjecturally said, that he might rather hope for a 
cardinal’s hat than fear a pontifical censure. But the Pope 
himself (Gregory XVI.) was alarmed at such ultra-popery, and 
found it necessary to censure dogmatically his extravagant and 
eccentric advocates—plus papistes que le Pape. 


* Avenir seems to be a cant term of this school. M. de Maistre wrote about 

? Avenir de ? Europe, and ‘Lamennais, before he set up the journal / Avenir, had 

written some essays under that title ; and now we have /’ Avenir de 1’ Angleterre ; 

but all these avenirs were and are intended to persuade us that the real avenir is a 
retour au possé—that is, to the Papal despotism of the Middle Ages. — 

Disconcerted 
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Disconcerted and mortified in his personal vanity and pro- 
fessional ambition, Lamennais threw himself into still worse 
extravagances, and published, in 1834, Les Paroles d’un Croyant, 
which we described at the time (Q. R., vol. iii. p. 366) as ‘a 
tissue of impiety, sedition, and above all, absurdity, which 
shocked us like the blasphemous ravings of a maniac.’ On this 
execrable rhapsody the Gallican Church and the Pope were 
again driven to fulminate their censures; and every sober mind 
and Christian heart in Europe must have confirmed their sen- 
tence. Up to what period and how far M. de Montalembert 
‘ continued his co-operation with this unhappy madman we cannot 
say, for we confess they attracted little of our curiosity, after 
Les Paroles d@un Croyant, till their simultaneous appearance in 
the Assembly of April, 1848.* 

Before we proceed to show the unexpected way in which these 
religious and political influences break out in the author's 
appreciation of the Futurity of England, we must notice some 
of his earlier literary works. He is a member of the French 
Academy, elected it seems in 1851, and received on the 5th of 
February, 1852, under the presidence of M. Guizot. In the 
customary compliments which, on the reception of a new-elected 
member, pass between him and the director of the day, the 
discours of the latter invariably exhibits in the best light the 
claims of the récipiendaire to the honour conferred. On these 
occasions great curiosity is felt in the literary and fashionable 
worlds as to the topics and merits of the respective discourses : 
on this one the curiosity was greater than usual to hear how a 
Doctrinaire Protestant and ex-Minister of Louis Philippe 
would deal with an ultra-Catholic Legitimist opposed by his 
religion and his politics to the ex-Minister and the ex- 
Monarch, The only hint afforded by M. Guizot of any literary 
claim that M. de Montalembert could have to a seat in the 
Academy, was, the reminding him that when his father was 
Ambassador in Sweden, and himself but nineteen years old, he 
had written an Essay on Gustavus Adolphus, which he had 
communicated to M. Guizot, who had it seems approved the 
work, and contributed, some how, to its publication. He com- 
pliments him on being, by education and principle, what his 
predecessor, M. Droz, a converted revolutionist, had become by 
experience and conviction—‘ a Christian and a Conservative ;’ he 
congratulates him on having escaped from the common error of 





* Lamennais died in retirement, not to say obscurity, in Paris, on the 27th 
February, 1855, at the age of seventy-three, of a long and painful illness, and, as 
his last biographer intimates, without, as might have been hoped, any visible 
regret for the scandal which the anarchical reveries of his later life had created. 
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considering the Catholic Church as the exclusive ally of absolute 
power ; he applauds his union of the words religion and liberty ; 
and winds up by marking ‘as the most original and attractive 
feature of his character, that he combines in a rare degree 
respect for the past, with an aspiration towards 7avenir.’ All 
this, considering that M. Guizot was bound both by private 
friendship and the imperative rules of the Academy, to see 
nothing but merit in the récipiendaire, is very adroit—the pane- 
gyric is not only elegant and eloquent, but it is just and true as 
far as it goes ; for by passing over, without even an allusion, any 
of M. Montalembert’s works since the Swedish brochure (what- 
ever it was) of 1829, he was relieved from explaining in what 
sense M. de Montalembert and M. Lamennais understood ‘ reli- 
gious liberty,’ and by what a very peculiar theory their ‘ aspira- 
tions after the future’ seem nothing more than a longing to 
resuscitate ancient doctrines and pretensions so out of season 
and out of reason, that neither the Gallican Church nor even the 
Roman Pontiff himself could venture to tolerate them. But 
there was a matter behind the scenes which must, we suppose, 
have mortified M. de Montalembert, rather perplexed M. Guizot, 
and somewhat amused a malicious audience ; and it was this—that 
the new academician, of whose works the official panegyrist had 
so little to say, was in fact an author, rather a voluminous one, and 
especially of one work, very singular, very eloquent, very learned 
in its way, and altogether one of the most extraordinary we be- 
lieve that has been published in France or England these two or 
three hundred years—it is called ‘ The History of St. Elizabeth of 
Hunyary, by the Count de Montalembert. Paris, 1838 ; in 2 vols.,’ 
of above 400 pages each. The suppression of all allusion to this 
remarkable work, when there was so little else in the way of 
literature to talk about, was at first, and, while we only knew the 
book by its title, incomprehensible; but when we obtained. 
and looked into the volumes we found an ample, if not a satisfac- 
tory explanation, which, both for the intrinsic curiosity of the 
case, as wellas for its bearing on the tone and spirit of the volume 
before us, we think it right to submit to, as we anticipate, the 
wonder of our readers. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew King of Hungary, was born in 
1207, married in 1221 Louis Landgrave of Thuringia, in Upper 
Saxony ; after a widowhood of four years, spent in great sanctity, 
she died in 1231, and, at the instance of her family, was canonized 
by Pope Gregory IX. in 1235, and her feast established in the 
Catholic church for the 15th of November. It happened that 
M. de Montalembert had visited a magnificent church at Mar- 
bourg, in Hesse, erected by the holy Landgravine ; he admired 

the 
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the architecture, he venerated the foundress, and was induced, 
by his medieval taste and medizval faith, to collect and compile 
the numerous legendary stories concerning her into a ‘ History,’ 
which, as a view of the manners and superstitions of the 
times, is really very curious and characteristic. So far there 
was no reason why the work should not have been noticed as 
one of M. de Montalembert’s claims to a seat in the Academy. 
But the details of the work, and the pious credulity which the 
author professes for the superstitions which he has collected, and 
on which he has lavished a profusion of pathetic and unctuous 
eloquence, give it altogether a different character. It would take 
a volume to exhibit what we think the absurdities of the work, 
and it would be a painful task, for we have no desire to create a 
smile, and still less any graver feeling against conscientious errors, 
or to deal lightly with what worthy, though mistaken, people 
regard as holy ; but the whole tone and spirit of M. de Montalem- 
bert’s strictures on the religion of England render it necessary to 
give some specimens of his taste and judgment in dealing with 
his own. Elizabeth’s highest sanctification commenced with her 
widowhood; but a miracle which she performed during her 
husband’s lifetime is too remarkable to be passed over. Among 
ler peculiar works of charity was the cure of leprosy. One day, 
during an absence of her husband, after having, with her own 
hands, washed and bathed and anointed the sores of a poor leper, 
she placed him in her own bed. The mother of the Landgrave had 
in vain remonstrated against the danger of such a proceeding, and 
on his return complained of it, and took him to the bedside that he 
might see the fact. M.de Montalembert then proceeds to relate— 


‘The Duke could not suppress his irritation, and dragged off the 
coverlid of his bed. Butat the same moment, according to the beauti- 
ful explanation of the historian, the Almighty deigned to open the 
eyes of his soul, and, instead of the leper, he saw stretched out in the 
bed the figure of Jesus Christ crucified !’—i. p. 273. 


On another occasion the Landgrave gave a great entertainment 
to some neighbouring grandees, at which he sent to request the 
presence of his wife— 


‘ But she, who, according to her custom, had given away all her clothes 
and ornaments to the poor, sent him a private message to say that she 
had no dress fit to appear in. But the Duke insisting, she knelt down 
and prayed thus, “ Lord Jesus Christ, most faithful and merciful 
Father, sweet Comforter of the poor and the unhappy, friend and sure 
help of all that put their trust in thee, come now to the assistance of 
thy poor servant, who has stripped herself of all her ornaments for the 
love of thee.” Upon which an angel immediately appeared, and said, 
“ O noble spouse of the King of Heaven, here is what God sends thee 
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from heaven with the salutation of a tender friendship—invest your 
body with this garment and crown your head with this crown, as a sign 
of thy eternal glory.” She blessed God, put on the crown and the 
mantle, and joined the guests in the festive hal], who were terrified at 
the splendour of her dress and the beauty of her countenance, for her 
face shone like that of an angel.’—i. p. 321. 


The second volume opens with the widowhood, and the 19th 
chapter announces— 


‘ How the mest merciful Jesus consoled the dear Saint Elizabeth in 
her misery and solitude, and how the very sweet and most clement 
Virgin Mary came to instruct and fortify her.’ 


These were not mere spiritual influences, but actually cor- 
poreal visitations. 


‘On the feast of St. Agatha—5th February—in the year 1223, 
while she was bitterly lamenting her imperfections, her ‘‘ dowce Consola- 
trice” (the Holy Virgin) was all of a sudden at her side, saying, “‘ O my 
child, why this violent affliction, &c.” A few days later, that is on 
the 10th of the same month, Elizabeth was still weeping and sobbing, 
when her indefatigable Comforter again came to her, but this time she 
was accompanied by St. John the Evangelist, who had been from her 
youth upwards the special friend and patrori of our Elizabeth. “ Thou 
hast chosen me,” said Mary, “ for mistress and mother, and have given 
thyself up to me, but I wish this solemn engagement to be publicly 
known, and for that purpose I have brought with me my well-beloved 
St. John.”’ Elizabeth then placed her two hands within those of the 
Queen of Heaven as a faithful vassal doing homage before her sove- 
reign, and she confirmed this donation of herself by oath, and St. John 
wrote a document attesting the transaction.'—p. 16. 


Not only did the young and pious widow profess a spiritual 
marriage with the Saviour, but she was honoured by many per- 
sonal visits, and in great state, from her heavenly spouse :— 


‘ Often also the divine husband of her soul—the only Lord and 
master of her existence—Jesus himself—visited her face to face, ac- 
companied by a multitude of Saints; he consoled her by sweet con- 
verse, and comforted her by the sight of him.’—p. 163. 


The miracles she performed after death were still more 
numerous and nearly as astonishing. An honest and pious couple 
in Hungary had but an only daughter ; they spent the night of 
her death in grief, but in an interval of dozing the mother was 
warned in a dream to carry the dead body of her child to the 
distant tomb of Elizabeth :— 

‘ Next morning, when the neighbours expected to see the child buried, 
they were astonished to see the body packed (enfermé) in a basket, with 
which, in spite of the murmurs and derisions, the parents set out to 
carry the body to the sanctuary of Elizabeth. They were thirty days 
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on their journey, in tears, fatigues, and troubles of all sorts, but at the 
end of that time God took pity on their faith and their sorrow, and 
yielding to the merits of his dear Elizabeth, he sent back the innocent 
soul of the child to reanimate the body which had been with so much 
simplicity offered to him, and restored it to life.’—p. 254. 


About the same time, the pious historian relates, that there 

happened to die at the opposite extremity of Europe a noble and 
charitable English lady, whose confessor suggested to her rela- 
tions that, as she had during her life made a vow to visit the 
tomb of St. Elizabeth, the body should now be transported 
thither :— 
‘ Her friends adopted the advice, and crossed the sea and a vast extent 
of country with the body, and after a journey of seven weeks arrived 
at Marbourg, where, when they had with great fervour invoked the 
Saint, the body of the pious lady was suddenly reanimated, and she 
returned to life, exclaiming, “‘ O happy that I am! I have been re- 
posing on the bosom of St. Elizabeth.” Ter friends would have taken 
her back to England, but she refused to leave the place sanctified by 
her celestial friend, where she lived for fifteen years more,—but in com- 
plete silence.’—p. 236. 


But Elizabeth’s beatitude was not confined to herself—she had 
a progeny of saints. Her eldest daughter worked miracles. Her 
second daughter, an aunt, and several nieces and grand-nieces, 
were, it seems, all canonized saints—in short, this family, says 
M. de Montalembert in a happy metaphor, ‘seemed destined 
to be a hot-bed or nursery-ground—pépiniére—for heaven.’ — 

. 284. 

. Elizabeth's body reposed for three centuries under the vaults 
of her own magnificent church, and under the guard of the 
knights of the Teutonic Order. The guard over the relics could 
not however have been very reverential, for M. de Montalembert 
relates that her pious daughter Sophia—having, in 1254, a quarrel 
with the reigning Landgave, and having tried, by one or two 
personal miracles, to bring him to reason, but in vain, made a 
most extraordinary appeal to his religion by producing at a 
conference 

‘ Une cote de sa sainte mére—a rib of her holy mother—and adjured 
him to swear on the holy relic that he thought his title good.’—p. 270. 

This noble and pious appeal to the conscience of the Land- 
grave, M. de Montalembert adds, with evident disappointment, 
failed ; the Landgrave swore without difficulty, and twenty of his 
knights confirmed his usurpation. 

M. de Montalembert, who gives in an appendix a list of the 
relics of St. Elizabeth that he had been able to discover in his 
researches, does not take any trouble to tell us what became of 
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the rib, whose efficacy the daughter had uselessly tried on the 
obstinate usurper, and this seems the more negligent on his part, 
as he expresses in his Introduction a strong indignation against 
one of her descendants, who, having turned Protestant, tore the relics 
from the shrine, and scattered them to the winds. But M. de 
Montalembert has found that in the year 1232 ‘her heart— 
the noblest part of the saint’—was removed to the cathedral of 
Cambrai in France :— 


‘ Neither history nor tradition afford any clue to the motive that 
could induce the faithful of Germany to deprive themselves of so pre- 
cious a treasure in favour of so remote a diocese. But who is there 
who cannot see in this a mysterious disposition of Providence, which 
ordained that this heart so tender and so pure should come to wait at 
Cambrai another heart worthy of it by an equal humility, charity, and 
lively love of God—the heart of Fenelon !’—p. 237. 


Our readers will now be able to judge why the History of St. 
Elizabeth was not cited as one of M. de Montalembert’s claims 
to literary reputation, and why we should have no great confidence 
in the value of his judgments about England, even if we could 
understand them more distinctly than we do. 

About the time of M. de Montalembert’s being chosen into 
the French Academy, he produced—perhaps as a kind of justi- 
fication or excuse for an election for which there appeared such 
small literary claim—a new work entitled Des Intéréts Catholiques 
au XIX*. Siécle, Paris, December, 1852. This volume we re- 
viewed in our Number for that quarter ; and so tenaciously is M. 
de Montalembert’s monomania complicated with all the faculties 
of his mind, that there is not a line of that essay of ours that might 
not be here again applied with equal justice to this ‘ Futurity of 
England.’ In that article we warmly applauded, as we might 
now, the man who professed a combined devotion to civil and 
religious liberty in language the more generous and impressive 
because it seemed at variance with the tone not only of the existing 
authorities in France, but of his own co-religionists and allies ; 
we hailed the courage with which he proclaimed himself a vieux 
soldat du Catholicisme et de la liberté. Such were our first impres- 
sions; we had, however, as our readers may recollect, .got but a 
short way in our examination when we were forced to mitigate 
our approbation by a prudent doubt, not as to the author's per- 
sonal sincerity, but as to the kind of liberty and liberality to 
which his doctrines ultimately tended. 

‘We must be on our guard (we said) against imposture—not that 
kind of imposture which a wilful cozener palms upon the world, but 
the subtler and more ensnaring illusion which first takes captive and 
enlists in its service all the graces at once of character and of diction, 
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and then by these means disarming wholesome jealousy, gains a surer 
possession of the public mind.’— Quart. Rev., Dec. 1853, p. 139. 


This is the identical plan of the present work, Nothing can 
exceed the sweetness and unction of his topics and his phrases 
—nothing can be more intolerant and inconsistent than the results 
to which they tend. We then proceeded to give some 

‘instances of the singular faculty displayed by this imaginative philo- 
sopher of misreading, cross-reading, and reading backwards even his 
own plainest statements. In his steeplechase argument [for Popish 
supremacy throughout Europe] he leaps over everything in his way, 
including the very facts he himself has told us; and in his claims on 
behalf of the Church of Rome, he manifestly includes the prerogative 
of forming and transforming historical truth.’—J6. 


There is not a syllable here that does not apply to the pre- 
sent volume! We could even now produce nothing more 
exact—and indeed so we might go on to the full extent of our 
former article, to which, however, we at present content our- 
selves with referring our readers; and we do so the rather to 
satisfy them that the opinion we now express is not a new one, 
nor arising out of any circumstances connected with the present 
volume, which has only confirmed with greater force, and some 
unexpected additional proofs, our earlier impressions—the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the work before us being only the mar- 
vellous inconsistency and boldness of ‘his misreading, cross- 
reading, reading backwards,’ and altogether misrepresenting 
whatever he has ever seen, heard, or read of England, whenever 
and wherever the hopes and prospects of his Popish monomania 
can intrude themselves. But this is not done without that species 
of art which the world generally calls jesuitical—an epithet 
which we believe M. de Montalembert would not disclaim, and 
which all his works that we have seen do most eminently deserve. 
The first half of his work, which was published separately, con- 
tains a very eloquent and glowing panegyric on England and all 
her institutions, and it is not till the fascinated reader has walked 
a good way through the pleasant paths that are opened to him 
that he discovers the anguis in herba. The edges of the cup are 
copiously honied to induce us to swallow the draught, and the 
first, or descriptive part, was evidently made ‘contagiously 
sweet,’ and administered separately, to obtain vogue and accept- 
ance for the less palatable potion that was to follow :— 


—‘ veluti pueris absinthia tetra medentes 
Cum dare conantur, prius oras, pocula circum, 
Contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore.’ 


It would be unjust to M. de Montalembert to omit to state that 
he 
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he avews and recommends this species of delusive tactics with a 
candour very unusual in the.school to which he belongs, and 
which, we suspect, many of his co-religionists will not thank him 
for displaying. This curious ‘ Excomium Doli,’ or lecture on 
slyness, is contained in a chapter of the second portion of the work, 
entitled ‘Of Catholicism in England ;’ which also develops so 
clearly the scope of the writer’s views, the style of his reason- 
ing, and the ultimate object of his work, that we shall examine 
it in some detail, and we earnestly recommend it to the serious 
attention of the Anglican Church, of British statesmen, and of 
all who can have any dealings, political or spiritual, with 
‘Catholicism in England.’ It is a warning voice from a quarter 
the most unexpected, but the most indisputable :— 


‘ But there is an apprehension that I must be permitted to express, 
not, however, without a respectful diffidence. I feel the greatest 
respect for every English Catholic. No one in the Christian universe 
has deserved more than they do from the orthodox faith. Some families 
have kept it intact through three centuries of affronts and of persecu- 
tions. Others have regained it at the cost of sacrifices of which our 
age had no conception. Nevertheless I fear that among those generous 
neophytes who have honoured and consoled the Church, and who now, 
in sacred orders or in the Catholic press, devote themselves to the 
defence of their new faith, there may be some who do not sufficiently 
dread the danger of hurting or braving the national feeling—a feeling 
of which it is always so dangerous to make an enemy, and which is 
nowhere more powerful and more susceptible than in England. 

‘The glory of the Catholic Church—one of the conditions and of 
the consequences of her immortality—is to render herself always all to 
all. It is to lend herself with an indefatigable Preyre [mark the 
emphatic and antithetical expression—indefatigable flexibility !] to the 
institutions, the manners, the ideas of all countries and of all ages, in 
all that is not incompatible with faith and Christian virtue. It is to 
allow all her children to have, as it were, a private residence—to 
possess a peculiar patrimony of their own, in the midst of that incom- 
parable Catholic Unity which does triumph over all, and survives to 
all only by its elasticity and its universality. ‘ In my Father’s house 
there are many mansions.” ’—p. k76. 


We pause here for a moment to observe, as a curiosity in this 
kind of concio ad clerum, that this Scriptural phrase and its 
peculiar application is borrowed from the Discours which the 
Protestant orator, M. Guizot, addressed to M. de Montalembert 
himself on the day of his Academical reception. As applied by 
M. Guizot, it was a serious, sincere, and conciliatory application 
of the comprehensive benevolence of the Gospel—but when repro- 
duced by an uncompromising champion of the exclusive Unity 
of Popery, and who in this very volume, as we shall see pre- 
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sently, denies that Protestantism is a religion at all, we can 
consider its introduction as no better than a sham—a specimen 
of that flexibility, that soft solder which the foregoing portion of 
the passage so jesuitically recommends. He proceeds in the 
same strain :— 

‘ England above all claims and deserves in this respect some special 

ecautions ; for we must recollect that it is not a heathen country. 

e cannot treat her as we do the islands of the South Sea, or the 
plains of Thibet. It is a Christian country, where Christianity, though 
mutilated and disfigured, and in rebellion against the ONLY legitimate 
ecclesiastical authority, still possesses an energy, a force, and a fecundity 
which is not to be despised. Moreover, it is a country which was 
Catholic for a thousand years—three times longer than it has been 
Protestant.’ —ib, 

This Jast assertion is begging an important step in the question. 
The Anglican Church professes to be as Catholic in the sense of 
Christian—the only one in which the word can have any mean- 
ing for a Protestant—as ever she was: that is, she is of the 
church of Christ, and not of Rome—not of 1000, but of 1850 
years’ date. Even if the author’s chronology were to be strictly 
adopted, he will hardly venture to deny explicitly that the last 
300 years have had a vast intellectual superiority over the 
esa ages of comparative barbarism and ignorance, though 

e very strongly maintains the paradox that all the improve- 
ments of modern civilization may be traced back to that obscure 
period, and strongly advises his friends the new Catholics that 
their ‘easiest and ablest tactic’ would be to direct all their efforts 
backwards to the past, for which Englishmen have a natural 
reverence, This is the source and explanation of all M. de 
Montalembert’s enthusiasm for medizval arts, medizval tastes, 
medizval institutions, medizval happiness, and medizval glory, 
which he strews with so lavish a hand over every page of all his 
works, and which means neither more nor less than to advocate 
the restoration of the medizval darkness and despotism of 
Popery as it brooded over benighted and barbarous Europe in 
the days of St. Thomas a Becket and Sainte Elizabeth of Hungary. 

The ‘ téméraire auteur’ proceeds to develop this theory by the 
boldest experiments on the chronological and historical memory 
of his readers, 

‘The most venerated institutions of England, her best and purest 
glories, are connected with Catholicism. ‘Trial by jury, the Parlia- 
ment, the Universities, date from the time when England was the sub- 
missive daughter of the Holy See.’—ib. 

This argument is, as we have just said, deceptive in its 
terms by the confusion of Catholicism and Christianity, but it is 

notoriously 
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notoriously false in its facts; and we cannot but wonder that a 
learned academician who professes to have studied the British 
constitution in Montesquieu, who prefaces his volumes with 
epigraphs from Tacitus, and assumes to have examined our 
social and political state from its earliest foundations, should not 
know that the essential principles of both Juries and Parlia- 
ments existed in Britain before Christianity. Even if we could 
assent to that illogical reasoning of ‘post, ergo propter,’ that 
M. de Montalembert is so fond of applying to his medieval 
theories, we should like to meet him in a discussion of the pro- 
gress of arts, science, manners, and material and social improve- 
ments, which have taken place since the Reformation. 


‘It was Catholic barons,’ continues M. de Montalembert, ‘who got 
Magna Charta from King John.’—ib, 


It is really somewhat more than bold to attribute to Popery 
any share in the concession of Magna Charta. The fact is 
notoriously the very reverse. ‘King John,’ says Hume, ‘de- 
spatched a messenger to Rome to lay before the Pope the Great 
Charter which he had been compelled to sign, and to complain 
of the violence imposed upon him. The Pope (Innocent III.) 
was incensed at the temerity of the Barons, and issued a bull in 
which he annulled and vacated the whole charter, and denounced 
a general sentence of excommunication against every one who 
should persevere in such treasonable and iniquitous pretensions.’ 
(Hume, ch. x.) The anathema of the Pope’s bull is even stronger 
than Hume states it.* 


* Except Queen Elizabeth, the only sovereigns of whom the people 
have kept the memory are Catholic kings—Alfred, Edward the Con- 
fessor, Richard Coeur de Lion, Edward III., Henry V.’—p. 177. 


Of this passage it might be enough to say, in two words, that 
what is not nonsense is misstatement; for all the kings prior to 
the Reformation were equally Catholics ; and if the names of 
Alfred, Coeur de Lion, Edward III., and Henry V. be more 
familiar to us, it is assuredly not from any superior Catholicity, 
but from their respective triumphs over the Danes and Saracens and 
at Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt. ‘It is not as Papists, byt as 
patriots and heroes, that they are remembered, We. know not 
where M. de Montalembert has consulted the people’s memory, 
but, according to our experience, we should say that the Pro- 
testant Edward VI. is even now more popular than any of his 
name ; that for one of the people who knows or cares anything 
about Edward the Confessor, there are thousands who still take an 





* See that able and comprehensive wok Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity,’ iv. 105. 
interest 
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interest in both the Charleses, in William III., and in Queen 
Anne, not merely as being of more recent date, but because 
their reigns are illuminated by the very lights which were wanting 
to England in those Catholic times. 

Still more fatal to our author’s scheme of medizval optimism 
is his enumeration of the illustrious men that the grand medizval 
era of Catholicism has produced. He felicitates the Puseyite 
neo-Catholics of our time that— 


‘their fervent devotion finds heaven peopled with English saints, from 
St. Wilfrid and St. Boniface to St. Thomas of Canterbury. All this 
is the patrimony—the treasures of the English Catholies.’—7d. p. 178. 


Now Wilfrid is a saint of 709; Boniface—the one we sup- 
pose meant—of 755; and Thomas & Becket of 1170—at best 
a scanty contribution to the peopling of heaven ; but, smal! as it 
is, what has that ‘ pépiniére’ of saints, the Anglo-Romish Church, 
been doing ever since? For the many hundred years that she 
ruled the destinies of England, her enthusiastic advocate can 
produce no more edifying names to greet the advent of Newman 
and Co. than Wilfrid, Boniface, and Thomas & Becket, and, as if 
this was not sufficiently ridiculous, M. de Montalembert enhances 
and enlarges upon the same idea in another and still more absurd 


form. He laments that the genius, the activity of the Anglo- 
Saxon race should have been subtracted from the Catholic 
Church :-— 


‘ What strength—what help, the Roman Church would have found 
there! what an abundant harvest in the [Anglo-Saxon] race who gave 
to ecclesiastical liberty St. Anselm, St. Thomas, St. Edmund, the most 
valiant champions that the Church ever had--that race which now 
dedicates so many treasures of money and perseverance to the propaga- 
tion of an erroneous and impotent Christianity !’—p. 170. 


One can hardly believe a writer to be serious who, in looking 
for instances of the benefits that England had derived from 
the Roman Catholic religion, and examples of what she might 
hope from its re-establishment, is obliged to go back to St. Ed- 
mund of the Heptarchy, a.v. 900, St. Anselm of Canterbury, 
1109, and to St. Thomas a.Becket, 1171. If these were indeed 
the “most valiant champions the Church ever had, what has she 
been about for the five or six hundred years in which she was in 
the uncontrolled command of this energeticrace? Is it not won- 
derful that a person of the most ordinary common sense should 
not see at once that the long ages of Papal domination were, 
even on the author’s own showing, an intellectual blank, and 
that the vigour, energy, and triumph of the Anglo-Saxon spirit 
Tose just as it escaped from the Papal despotism ? . 

e 
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We have seen that M. de Montalembert, by way of ‘ tactic,’ 
advises his neophytes to deal cautiously with English Chris- 
tianity, ‘which, though mutilated, disfigured, and in rebellion, 
is not to be despised.’ We intimated some suspicion of the 
sincerity of this anodyne advice. We shall now corroborate that 
suspicion, by showing that he and his school boldly deny that 
Protestantism is any religion at all. 

His early associate, Lamennais, in 1826, even while he still 
affected to be orthodox, has thus written in a work which was 
especially selected for reprinting and distribution by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of Belgium,— 


‘ There is not in Europe one single educated man who does not know 
that Protestantism is a monstrous absurdity. But while they despise it 
as nonsense, they support it as a revolt.— Mélanges, 434. 


M. de Montalembert, in his Intéeréts Catholiques, had followed 
his leader :— 


‘ Protestantism, fallen to the level of a simple negation, is almost no- 
where and by nobody pris au sérieux—looked upon as a serious 
reality.’—Jnt. Cath. p. 71. 


Which he proceeds to prove by such arguments as these :— 


‘In Germany the irreparable fall of Protestantism is notorious ; and 
that Bible which Luther boasted of having discovered is now rejected 
asa tissue of impostures and fables.’—ib. 


We regret at least as much as our author can do the numerous 
instances of scepticism that modern Germany has exhibited ; 
but the laying the blame on Luther’s translation, and calling it a 
tissue of impostures and fables, we can hardly take au sérieux, even 
from the historian of Elizabeth of Hungary. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in England and America is, 
he proceeds to show, at its last gasp :-— 


‘In America and in England /ife has departed from that fraction of 
Protestantism, that calling itself orthodox, has preserved a shadow 
of hierarchy, and has passed over to the Dissenters, to the avowed ene- 
mies not merely of all discipline but even revelation. —ib. 72. 

He is, indeed, so candid as to say,— 

‘I know some Protestants whose [religious] illusions do not blind me 
to their personal virtues. I know that there may be found (ga et Id 
une poignée) here and there a handful of just and pious men, in whom 
there is not wanting the goodwill to struggle against the consequences 
of their principle.’ 

We are by no means sure that we understand what the author 
means; but from the context we venture to guess that this simple 
handful of just and. pious men to be found here and there in the 
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Anglican Church struggling against their own conviction—(a new 
exercise of justice and piety !)—are no other than the Puseyite 
fraction of our clergy who have not openly apostatised,— 


‘ whose efforts against the common enemy [Protestantism] would not be 
despised by the Cuurcn, if anything could be hoped from a congrega- 
tion of a thousand sects that pretends to be a church, but which has not 
produced one preacher or one theologian since the death of Vinet and 
conversion of Newman! No! no one can seriously reckon on Pro- 
testantism as capable of contending either against the church or against 
revolution.’—ib, 72. 


What, not one ?—not a preacher, not a divine left in the whole 
Protestant world since Newman apostatised in England, and one 
Vinet died in Switzerland? We know something of Newman, 
and can pretty well appreciate what our Church has lost in him ; 
but who is this wonderful Vinet whose eclipse has left all the 
Protestant pulpits of the two worlds without one solitary preacher ? 
And how can we explain the singular candour with which M. de 
Montalembert allows that there had been in our times even that 
one single Protestant decently fit to expound a text? Vinet was 
a professor of Lausanne, who somehow got into disputes with the 
governing powers of his own—the established church of Switzer- 
land, and chose, like our late Irving, to set up an opposition 
preaching of his own ; and just because this wrong-headed and 
troublesome man made a schism in a Protestant community, and 
cast off his allegiance to a Protestant church, he is thus as it 
were canonised by M. de Montalembert. 

The present work continues and expands the same extraor- 
dinary admiration of all that is Popish, the same contemptuous 
depreciation of all that is Protestant, and does so with the most 
illogical pertinacity even in those. very pages in which he pro- 
fesses to abstain from religious subjects. We follow him with 
reluctance into that field, but he leaves us no option. . We have 
no right, and quite as little desire, to question the private merits 
of the gentlemen who have recently seceded from us, or to dero- 
gate from the eulogy that M. de Montalembert pronounces on 
the integrity of their motives, and the greatness of their sacrifices. 
We grant it all; but we must at the same time enter our protest 
on behalf of the great body of the Anglican clergy against M. de 
Montalembert’s insidious assertion that 


‘such men as Manning, Newman, Faber, and Wilberforce were, even 
by the admission of those who have not followed their glorious example, 
the first of men—first for their virtue as well as for their talent, their 
science, and their eloquence.’—p. 166. 


‘Premiers d’entre tous.’ Come! that is a little too much! 
However 
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However highly M. de Montalembert may think of these gentle- 
men—and we ourselves should be very unwilling to speak of 
them otherwise than with regret and respect—he has certainly no 
justification for saying that a// those who have not imitated them 
admit any such superiority in talents, science, and eloquence, or 
in any one of those qualities. We abstain, for obvious motives, 
from doing more than recording this short and peremptory denial 
of so offensive and unfounded an assertion, 

Again, he attributes the animosity roused in the Protestant 
mind by the Popish aggression not to that, but to alarm at 


‘the unexpected progress of a faith supposed to be extinct, and above 
all at the numerous conversions which have, as it were, beheaded the 
Anglican clergy, by depriving it of its most eminent theologians and 
its most exemplary ministers.’ —p. 174. 


Without discussing the author’s estimate of the individual 
men, we may be at least allowed to smile at the Academician’s 
metaphor: a man, it seems, may be said to have been beheaded 
if he loses by disease or accident two or three fingers or toes, 
We believe that most unprejudiced persons will believe that 
if any of the parties to this discussion ont perdu la téte, it is, at 
least, not the Anglican clergy. 

Of the consistency, and perhaps we might even say the sin- 
cerity, of M. de Montalembert’s opinions, we find in this part of 
his volume a remarkable and not very favourable test. In the 
latter end of the year 1853, before he seems to have assumed the 
mission of Catholicising England, he published, as we have 
just seen, in the Intéréts Catholiques, that Protestantism, at best 
no better than a simple negation—was nowhere considered as a 
serious reality—and was in England absolutely pEaD. But in 
accordance with the new and ‘handy tactic’ which on reconsi- 
deration he has adopted and recommends to his neophytes, both 
by precept and practice, we find in the present work, published 
only three years later, this remarkable and diametrical contradic- 
tion of the former assertion :— 

‘To see in Protestantism, such as it is in the national Church of 
England, what it is in several other sects—a negative religion—would 
be a gross error.’ —p. 193. 

That is the very error to which he had so recently pledged 
himself. 


‘The tempter now is wiser than before ;’ 


and he applies a layer of soft solder to amalgamate, if he can, 
his incoherent opinions; but his palinode is to our taste more 
offensive than even the origimal insult. The latter was untrue 

to 
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to a degree that was only ridiculous—the malicious candour of 
the new version seems to us less pardonable. 


‘The religion of the English has, on the contrary, all the charac- 
teristics of a positive, substantial religion, incomplete as it is, and 
sovereignly illogical. A faith, sincere and even fervent, in the Divinity 
and in the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, fills the souls of a number 
of laymen and of ministers of the Anglican Church. This és certainly 
not enough: what is it to believe in the Son of God without believing 
in the authority and the sacraments that He instituted? We must 
then pity the Anglicans to be contented with so insufficient and so 
illogical a solution of the problems propounded by conscience and by 
nature.’— Jb. 


‘ Solution si peu logique des problémes que posent la conscience et 
la nature. We confess that we do not understand the meaning of 
these latter words, and we doubt whether they have any: but as to 
the rest of the passage, we confidently ask what is there illogical, 
unnatural, or unconscionable in saying, ‘ We believe, like you, 
in a God and Saviour, and in the sacred volume vouchsafed to us 
as our guide; but we find nothing in that volume about the 
Pope’s infallible authority, or any other sacraments than the two 
that we acknowledge—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—which 
latter we receive in the same form and in the same words and the 
same sense in which our Saviour delivered it and the Apostles 
received it on the night of its institution’ ? 

At last the author’s toleration and liberality arrive at a gra- 
cious admission that 


‘we cannot deny the good faith of many, nor the deep and serious 
influence exercised over a great number of souls by the forms of worship 
and doctrine of Anglicanism. —J6. 194. 


We do not accept this compliment as gratefully as M. de 
Montalembert probably thinks we should—crumbs from so rich a 
table : that ‘plusieurs’ Anglicans are sincere, and that Anglican- 
ism has an influence over ‘un grand nombre,’ is a truth unde- 
niable, but it is, as truth so frequently becomes under Jesuitical 
manipulation—pregnant with untruth—namely, that these cases, 
though rather numerous, are after all only exceptional. Within 
a few pages, however, this ‘ poignée’ of good sort of people, 
swells into ‘a vast number of studious, austere, pious, and 
charitable men,’ to whom M. de Montalembert proceeds in many 
passages to deal out a measure of approbation and even praise 
of their morals, zeal, piety, and pastoral virtues, very just, and 
we hope very sincere, but totally inconsistent with the greater 
part of his former statements ; and we are sorry to be obliged to 
add that, even in these more agreeable passages, there always 
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arises amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat, and forcibly 
reminds us of a ¢actician alternating between a vague hope of 
making Protestant proselytes and a well-founded fear of offending 
Papist jealousies :— 

‘ Let the most competent judges, and those most interested in pointing 
out the defects of the Anglican clergy, be consulted on this subject, 
more especially the members of that clergy who have left it to become 
Catholics; they will all tell you that they have left behind, in the 
English church, much regularity, precious dispositions, and, above all, 
a great influence over the rural populations.’—Jb., p. 199. 

Knowing what the author, and the gentlemen he appeals to, 
understand by ‘précieuses dispositions,’ we believe that the vast 
majority of the Anglican clergy would beg leave to disclaim this 
insidious praise, as both People and Clergy would reject the 
following corollary :— 


‘ The English People are much more Protestant than the Clergy, and 
we might say that it is the people who encourage the clergy in their 
revolt against the Unity of the Roman Church.’—Jb. 


So, again ; when he praises the charity of our clergy, he reminds 
them that they inherit it—not from natural good will or from the 
influence of the Gospel, but—as the legacy of Catholicism :-— 


‘ This charity, the ancient inheritance of the Church that this clergy 
replaces, has survived all their disorders, and has acquired of late addi- 
tional development.’—p. 198. 

And, again, mark how carefully he dilutes some praise of the 
Protestant clergy in which he had indulged, by a gratuitous and 
injurious comparison with certain of his own priesthood :— 


‘ We shall certainly mo¢ tind in the Anglican clergy the passionate 
ardour for doing good, the tender and generous solicitude for the salva- 
tion of souls, the daily practice of self-sacrifice in all that is most 
humble and heroic, all of which have never been more honoured in the 
Catholic priesthood than in our age in France, in Germany, in Belgium, 
in Ireland—et partout—everywhere—so that the consoling certainty of 
the immense superiority of the Catholic clergy suffiges—more than suf- 
fices—to keep us from the fear of rendering too much justice to the 
adversary.’—p. 192. 

Et partout! We have little inclination to detract from the 
merits which the author attributes to the clergy of his own 
Church, and still less to condescend to any rectification of his 
injurious comparative estimate of ours; but we cannot hel 
observing, as a curious and very illustrative fact, that this Catholic 
advocate omits from his ‘ mention honorable’ the majority of the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Europe—those of Spain, Portugal, 
Austria, Sardinia, Italy, even of England his theme, and finally 
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of infallible Rome herself—all, not only not commemorated, but 
confounded under the evasive if not contemptuous generality of 
‘et partout, which, we suspect, a great majority of his co-reli- 
gionists ‘ partout,’ and especially in England, will hardly forgive. 
And this is the more remarkable, because M, de Montalembert, 
who places the chief strength and glory of Catholicism in its 
Unity, confesses that this Unity is threatened by a terrible 
defection :— 


‘ What a compensation it would be for the Church! [had England 
remained Catholic ]}—what a contrast with the Southern nations, which 
now, after two centuries of sterility and of decline, are on the high 
road to apostacy !’ 

While he adds sentimentally,— 


* Rome and England were two souls made to understand and love each 
other, but separated by some fatal error—the fault of a day, perhaps 
of a moment.’—p, 170. 


In short, a lover’s quarrel. This is twaddle indeed, but there is 
a meaning at bottom. The former portion of the sentence 
alludes to the political struggles which are going on in Sardinia, 
Naples, and Spain, and which, as they have already invaded 
church property, will perhaps by-and-by attack church doctrine ; 
but it surely is a strong mark of the peculiar deficiency of M. de 
Montalembert’s mind, in both reflective and logical power, that 
this apprehended defection of the ancient and sworn vassals of 
Rome should suggest to him the imagination of rebellious and 
stubborn old England. in a state of dutiful submission to a Papal 
despotism that Spain and Naples can no longer bear, Such 
visions are worthy of the historian of St. Elizabeth. 

We resume the important topic of M. de Montalembert’s aigre- 
dour judgments of the English clergy. 

He lauds perhaps a little too highly the amelioration of 
public morals in England towards the close of the last century 
and beginning of this. He makes several observations which 
prove that his knowledge of the subject, of which however he 
treats very dogmatically, is inaccurate in several details which 
are not worth notice in an essay of this nature; but some of 
them are historical misrepresentations of more importance. 


‘I do not think,’ says M. de Montalembert, ‘that any important 
share in this amelioration can be attributed to the Anglican clergy—it 
seems to have begun with a few laymen, and above all with William 
Wilberforce.’ 

Now this is not merely unjust, but absolutely untrue, and 
requires a decided contradiction from the perseverance with which 
the author persists in this misrepresentation of the English 
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Clergy. ‘The revival began in the Church itself, with the Wesleys 
and Whitfield, in the earlier part of the last century ; and it was 
through his clerical friends that it, after many years, reached Wil- 
berforce himself. One of ourselves can remember to have heard 
John Wesley, and witnessed his triumphs in large congregations 
that had never heard of Wilberforce’s name unless as an M.P. His 
book, which appeared some years after Wesley’s death, produced a 
considerable effect ; for, besides its intrinsic merit, it excited curi- 
osity and wonder as the work of a young man of fashionable and 
political note, whose life had, and whose thoughts were supposed 
to have, run in a very different course. But he only swelled the 
already powerful stream. We see in Hannah More’s early 
Memoirs and other records of the time, that the revival had 
extended itself not only among the clergy, which it had done 
widely, but also in high society, before Wilberforce had been 
heard of. Much the most effective influence on the moral and 
religious improvement of England was the personal example of 
George III. and his excellent queen. Our readers who remem- 
ber with regret some late perversions to Popery amongst us, will 
see why it is that the venerable name of Wilberforce is thus 
frequently and sedulously obtruded in depreciation of the Anglican 
clergy, to whom Wilberforce was himself sincerely attached, 
and amongst whom he has left one dignified and honoured 
representative. 

Even when that sort of truth qui saute aux yeux forces M. de 
Montalembert to attest the zeal and pious munificence of the 
Anglican clergy, he cannot bring himself to do it without a 
gratuitous insult. 


‘In seeing those old churches—so large, so fine in their primitive 
beauty, and borrowing a new beauty from the painted glass and sculp- 
ture added to them by a pious munificence, we might fancy them ready 
to receive, in all its integrity, the Divine truth of which they possess 
but such a small portion.’ 


—that small portion being only the whole Bible—Testaments, 
Old and New—all the Creeds—all the sacraments and precepts 
that the Gospel enjoins—reverence for every name it sanctifies—- 
all that can be derived from the Word of God; but we want 
faith in the Pope’s infallibility, and in the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation as expounded by the absurd Corpus Christi miracle 
said to have been performed in the 1264th year after the institu- 
tion of the Sacrament. 

He pursues this, style of depreciatory eulogy—commemoratio 
veré exprobratio—in a still more offensive way. 


‘ We must, however, admire sincerely the zeal and the munificence 
of 
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of the Anglican priests and laymen for the adornment and the restoration 
of what they call the house of God. We must felicitate them that, 
with their usual happy inconsistency, they do not perceive that the 
decoration so profusely reproduced on Catholic architecture and sculp- 
ture rests most entirely on the doctrine of the real presence and of the 
invocation of saints—the tenets that Anglicanism most rigorously pro- 
scribes, in spite of the protestations and the interpretations of the 
Anglo-Catholic school.’ 


This is the first time that we remember to have heard the 
Anglo-Catholic school. What does that mean? All the rest of 
M. de Montalembert’s work defends and praises his convert 
friends for their return to Roman Unity—but now it seems they 
are a school apart! But that is an inconsistency, however serious 
in itself, insignificant when compared with the rest. What 
we call the house of God! Does he mean to deny that our 
churches are the house of God? Has he not just told us 
that in His house are many mansions? Has he not just ad- 
mitted that we have a sincere and fervent faith, and all the 
characteristics of a positive, substantial religion? What can he 
mean, then, by hesitating to call our churches the house of God? 
But he proceeds to push this jealous absurdity so far as to wonder 
that we have the face to adopt as our own the edifices, or even 
the style, of his Catholic times, and he affects to see in our 


renovation of ancient edifices and our ve of medizval 


architecture an incipient adoption of Popish doctrines. To 
all this we reply, first, as matter of fact, that they were the works 
and style of our own forefathers, and that we apply them to the 
same purposes as our ancestors did—the worship of God, though 
we no longer celebrate the Corpus Christi festival, nor invoke 
the intercession of St. Thomas a Becket. But even if the author 
should say (what we totally deny) that we use them for a dif- 
ferent purpose, what will he say for his own infallible Pontiffs, 
who in the supreme seat of their domination have so largely 
applied to Catholic worship, not merely the taste and style, 
but the identical edifices of Paganism? The temple of Vesta 
is now the church of the Madonna del Sole; the temple of 
Fortuna Virilis that of St. Mary ; and the Pantheon itself, by a 
still closer association, is dedicated to All Saints. When M. de 
Montalembert makes what in his enthusiastic style he calls a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket, but which we 
suppose may be more mundanely and more truly described as a 
visit to Canterbury Cathedral on his road from Dover to London, 
he produces this very remarkable paragraph :— 


‘The laudable and scrupulous respect of the English for ecclesias- 
tical antiquities sometimes produces the strangest contrasts, Thus, on 
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going on his pilgrimage to the profaned tomb of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, the Catholic sees a neo-Gothic chair, which he is told is the 
present Archbishop’s throne, and close by the magnificent sepulchre of 
a cardinal of the fifteenth century, with an epitaph giving him all his 
titles, and where the words Sacrosancte Romane Ecclesia come as it 
were to shame the usurped throne of the schismatic primate.’ 


The preservation of a dilapidated tomb, an act of tolerance, 
munificence, and piety in the Anglican Primate and the authori- 
ties under him, is not very gratefully recompensed by the impu- 
tation of ‘ shame,’ ‘ usurpation,’ and ‘ schism ;’ but there is some- 
thing still more curious behind. M. de Montalembert does not 
tell us the name of this great dignitary of the Sacrosanct Roman 
Church—thus summoned from the tomb to shame the schismatic 
usurper, of the see—wesuppose he means Archbishop Kemp, 
whose obscure name would not have gained much by a comparison 
with our Protestant prelates; but there is in the very same por- 
tion of the cathedral another tomb—the tomb of a cardinal too— 
whose name—a very great name—M. de Montalembert either 
forgot, or, more probably, so well remembered that he did not 
like mentioning any names, for fear. of suggesting that one— 
Odo de Cotiani1, Cardinal de Chatillon, the elder brother of the 
great Admiral de Coxieni, the chief object and most illustri- 
ous victim of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. This Cardinal 
had become, by his secret tendency to Protestantism, ob- 
noxious to the Courts both of Rome and France, and he 
thought it necessary to seek a personal asylum in England, 
whither, however, the vengeance of bigotry is supposed to have 
followed him, and he was poisoned by his Popish servants in 
February, 1571, ‘ probably, as tradition says, to prevent his 
openly embracing the Protestant religion.’ (Gostling’s Walks in 
Canterbury.) His remains were deposited here in the Metro- 
politan Cathedral in the reign of the ‘merciless Elizabeth’ 
(p. 147); and although M. de Montalembert had just told us 
that ‘the spirit of preservation is the most precious gift of the 
English race’ (ib.), and had warmly eulogised us for ‘not being 
subject to that odious mania of degrading and mutilating his- 
torical monuments’ (p. 148), he has the monstrous inconsistency 
of seeing in the preservation of a monument so sacred as a tomb 
nothing but a ‘shame to the usurped throne of a schismatical pri- 
mate. Thus the same fact is in one page a compliment to the 
people who are to be cajoled, and in the next an insult to the 
clergy who are to be displaced. 

This perpetual, inconsistency between the facts that M. 
de Montalembert cannot help seeing, and the varnish with 
which his peculiar prejudice discolours them, is nowhere 

more 
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more provoking than in his chapter on the Universities. 
His general descriptions are just, eloquent, and graphic *—we 
read them with more than assent, we might almost say admira- 
tion, till he comes to intrude, as he never fails to do, some 
drops of that jesuitical elixir which is meant to change the 
colour and neutralize the effect of the favourable evidence he 
had been forced to give. This is sometimes adroitly and some- 
times clumsily performed. We shall give in succession some 
instances of both these processes :— 


‘The universities of Oxford and Cambridge are, in my opinion, the 
real wonder of England. . . . . Here it is that the Futurity [avenir !] 
of England incessantly steeps and revivifies herself in the waters of the 
Past. Nowhere else in the world is the middle age still alive and 
flourishing as it is at Oxford and Cambridge. Nor is it a revival—a 
factitious restoration—a mosaic fortunately discovered and cleared of 
the rubbish of revolutions: it had never perished.’—p. 147. 


We need not say what the author means by the ‘ middle ages,’ to 
which he believes that England is wading backwards ; and he 
plainly hints that the Universities show many tendencies in that 
direction :-— 


‘ Most of the foundations date from the time when England was still 
Catholic, and they have preserved the indelible stamp of their origin. 
The spirit of preservation, which is the most precious gift of the Eng- 
lish race, exists here more strongly than anywhere else. In these, the 
head-quarters of Anglicanism, have been maintained with respect, and 
in the most prominent situations, the effigies of the two sovereigns 
whose Catholicism has rendered them the most unpopular of all British 
rulers, Queen Mary and James II.’—p. 147. 

‘It is evident that this spirit of conservation is not likely to be con- 
fined to material monuments, but will also extend itself still more 
energetically to the habits and traditions which presided over the birth 
and infancy of these great institutions. Here everything shows the 
influence of this protective spirit. Innovations, when they are to be 
undergone, must come from without—from the Government, or Parlia- 
ment. Thus only has Protestantism, and under its most mitigated 
form, been able to penetrate into and invade these creations of the old 
faith.’—p. 150. 

All this means that the Universities have never ceased to be 
ready for Popery, which they quitted with reluctance, and only 
partially. We hope and believe that the Count’s prospects of 





* His description of our great schools, Eton, &c. (in spite of some minor inac- 
curacies), is also very pleasing; but when he says that ‘the number of students 
and successful scholars produced by them is perhaps less than in the French 
Lycées ’ (p. 143), we doubt both the fact and M. de Montalembert’s power of appre- 
ciating it, since we find him exhibiting the well-known line of Martial in this 
barbarous form :— 

* Nec tecum nec te sine vivere possum,’—p, 249. 
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the Universities are no better grounded than his retrospect of 
their history. ‘ Protestantism penetrated and invaded the Uni- 
versities’ in no other way nor a jot more reluctantly than it 
did the whole nation, and in as little a ‘mitigated form as 
anywhere else;’ and he is but poorly read in their political 
history who does not know that they have been the unshaken 
bulwarks, as well as the ornaments, of the Reformation; and 
that even Oxford, Jacobite as she was formerly suspected of 
being, and notwithstanding the Puseyite influences to which 
she has been recently, and partially, subjected, showed on some 
most memorable, and on several minor occasions, a determi-. 
nation against Popery for which she used to be charged with 
stubborn and even bigoted intolerance. We are very far from 
denying that with his ultra-Catholic views M. de Montalembert 
is, what on other topics he seldom is, perfectly logical and 
consistent in applauding the ‘ Oxford movement inaugurated by 
the celebrated Dr, Pusey;’ but we console ourselves a little 


from finding with what very slender evidence his hope is 
satisfied :— 


‘ Twenty-five years ago, if an Oxford Undergraduate had been seen 
to communicate (according to the Anglican rite), he would have ex- 
cited as much surprise as an éléve from the Ecole Polytechnique at the 
same time with us. In 1855, of 100 students at Merton Coll 
(Merton College gave Mr. Manning to the [Catholic] Church) 45 
used to receive the communion weekly.’ 


Whoever supplied M. de Montalembert with these details has 
led him into several misstatements. The assertion as to the 
rarity of Communicants twenty years ago, or within any period 
of which we have traces, is, we are informed, absolutely untrue. 
As to ‘the 100 students at Merton, of whom 45 communicate 
weekly, there never were, within the memory of man, 100, or 
even half that number, at Merton: there are now but 31, and 
of these we learn that the number of Communicants is not beyond 
the proportion of the rest of Oxford. Nor is, nor was there ever, 
a weekly communion in that college. 

There is also in the parenthesis of the foregoing note an am- 
biguity of expression which, for the sake both of Merton College 
and of the amiable person mentioned, M. de Montalembert 
should have avoided. Whatever Mr. Manning’s studies at 
Merton may have been, that College cannot be said to have 
given him to the Catholic Church, for it was long after quitting 
college, and even after having tried another profession, that he 
took orders, and for many years enjoyed the rank and emoluments 
of the English Church, which he openly quitted only in 1851. 
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Such are the shadows that M. de Montalembert grasps at, but 


he can draw as flimsy conclusions from more substantial facts. 


‘The architectural revival which has burst forth with so much 
energy among the Anglican clergy, is also a symptom of strength and 
of life that it would be absurd to underrate. It may have degenerated 
with some young Puseyite ministers into puerile affectations; but it is 
not the less sure that it has opened a door to the study of ecclesiastical 
antiquity—that it has led many on the road to Unity, and that in those 
who have stopped half-way it has engendered a_profound respect for 
religious traditions, and consequently for Catholic authority.’ —p. 200. 


This architectural revival, though it has, as the author says, 
degenerated in some instances into Puseyite and puerile affecta- 
tions, is not at all so recent nor so Puseyite as M. de Monta- 
lembert imagines. It was in progress long before the Pusey- 
ite movement, and was a natural consequence of the spirit of 
Church extension which had been manifesting itself from the 
beginning of the century. The medieval style had many years 
before that—indeed ever since Horace Walpole led that fashion 
with more of antiquarian zeal than technical knowledge or taste 
—the style we say had showed itself extensively in civil and 
domestic architecture, and it naturally found a still more legiti- 
mate application to ecclesiastical edifices ; so that in fact, with a 
comparatively few exceptions, Puseyism has had nothing to do 
with Church extension. This is proved by the fact that in Ire- 
land—the portion of the Anglican Church the farthest removed 
from Puseyism, and between 1801 and 1829, a period before 
Puseyism was ever heard of—there were built, rebuilt, or exten- 
sively repaired, no less than 717 Protestant churches, Having 
thus incidentally touched on the Church in Ireland, it reminds us 
of M. de Montalembert’s short and contemptuous, but profoundly 
unjust notice of it. 


‘ As to the Anglican clergy whose wealth is in Ireland, an evil without 
reason and without excuse, and which is doomed very shortly to disap- 
pear; but it would be a grave error to confound, or even to assimilate, 
the part and the influence of this clergy in England with its abusive 
and deleterious existence in Ireland.’—p. 191. 


M. de Montalembert must know worse than nothing of the 
Church in Ireland. In answer to his charge of scandalous and 
inexcusable wealth we reply—first, that when the late Lord 
Spencer introduced in 1833 the Church Temporalities Act, he 
observed, with reference to the imputed wealth of the Irish 
Church, ‘J will venture to say, that greater exaggerations exist 
upon this point than upon any other political topic that has ever 
come under my consideration’ and secondly, that we find this 


general 
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general statement amply corroborated by the details given in the 
Pastoral Charge delivered in 1845 by the Primate of Ireland, 
who has for now fifty years been a Bishop of the Irish Church, 
which he has adorned by virtues, governed with a prudence, and 
enriched by a degree of personal munificence, seldom equalled— 
never surpassed, 


‘Were the personal incomes of the beneficed clergy to be divided 
equally amongst them, it would yield them 230/. a-year; were it 
equally shared amongst all incumbents and curates, it would not give 
each of them an income of 170/.; and if the value of- the glebe lands 
be taken into the account, the whole property of the parochial clergy, 
were it divided in equal shares amongst them all, would not produce 
for each 2001. a-year.—Charge, p. 14. 


The English clergy who happen to be acquainted with their 
Irish brethren well know that they are not inferior to them- 
selves in learning, manners, zeal, or piety; and that as their 
position is in every way more difficult, so it may be said that 
their efforts are by so far the more meritorious. We do not 
scruple to say that the clergy of the Irish branch of the Esta- 
blished Church, however this too flippant Academician may 
have been taught to look at them, are in fact the salt that pre- 
serves not merely rational Christianity but even civilised society 
in Ireland. If that Church is, as M. de Montalembert so arro- 
gantly predicts, doomed to disappear, it will leave Ireland in 
worse darkness than in the middle ages, and probably in deeper 
misery than it was at any age. 

We are not surprised that M. de Montalembert should admit 
some of the ‘inconsistencies’ which he sees in the Anglican 
Church as ‘happy,’ because he has made them himself; they 
are only inconsistent because he confounds names and things, 
and they are happy because out of this confusion of words he 
extracts some recognition of Popery where in the reality nothing 
of the kind exists :— 


‘ There is a Corpus Christi College at Oxford, and another at Cam- 
bridge, though the Anglican Church does not admit transubstantiation. 
There is also Ali Souls College, although the prayers for the dead are 
interdicted ; and the Colleges of St. Magdalen, St. John, St. Alban, 
St. Edward, although intercession to the Saints is prohibited.’—p. 167. 


The author, we say, here confounds names and things. He 
admits, in more than one place, and admires, as a proof of our 
national good sense, that in all our reforms we are satisfied with 
doing what is necessary for the main object, and no more. So 
the Reformation, content with essential amendments, was too 
wise to attempt such interminable and indeed impossible 
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Quixotism as obliterating memories and eradicating names. 
There could be, of course, no motive to proscribe the names of 
the Gospel Saints (whom the Church of England, though she 
does not worship, reverences and commemorates), but she never 
even thought of finding more authentic denominations for all the 
localities of St. Swithin, St. Giles, and St. Bridget, scattered 
throughout England. She did not think it worth while to meddle 
with Bartlemy Fair; she talks of Corpus as she does of Brazen- 
nose—as a mere local denomination; and she no more commits 
herself to the doctrine of saint-invocation by talking of Magdalen 
College than of Magdalen Bridge. Are the Houses of Parlia- 
ment pagans because they date their sittings dies Jovis or dies 
Martis? Has Papal Rome herself revived the Julian apostacy 
by adopting the Pantheon for a Christian church; or, to come 
nearer home, when Major Montalembert, the author’s gallant 
father, asked and obtained: the licence of King George III. to 
assume the title of Baron, did any one imagine that it implied 
the gift of a baronial estate in France? It was only—like 
Corpus or Magdalen—an ancient name, worthy of being pre- 
served, though a Revolution in one case, as the Reformation in 
the others, had varied its original import. 

This ultra-Catholic delusion is so strong upon him that it 
bursts out on the most unexpected occasions. He visits the new 
Houses of Parliament, and begins by describing them with that 
graphic style and taste which on subjects that do not touch the 
morbid string he undoubtedly possesses in a high degree :— 


‘The monument answers to the majesty of its destination. It is 
certainly the most magnificent product of the renaissance of architec- 
ture in the nineteenth century. One might wish for a less florid style 
and a less monotonous profusion of decoration in this splendid edifice. 
One regrets that the architect was not inspired by the noble simplicity 
of Westminster Abbey rather than its too immediate neighbour, Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, or the flamboyant style of the old cloister of the canons 
of St. Stephen. He has done well to preserve the latter in the centre 
of his modern work, but he might have dispensed with making them 
the type and the dominant style of the regenerated palace; in spite, 
however, of these overwrought details, the ensemble is .incomparable. 
That enormous mass of perforated tracery—that forest of pinnacles, 
battlements and buttresses—that profusion of sculpture outside and 
inside those colossal towers—those innumerable turrets, the fagade on 
the Thames with the two terraces, washed by the great river, which 
seems to bring to the feet of the national legislature the tribute of the 
maritime and commercial greatness of England—all this does well de- 
serve the expressive cry of admiration which, even before it was ter- 
minated, it elicited from the Emperor Nicholas, “ But this is a dream 
in stone!”? 


This 
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This is excellent, as indeed all his descriptions are; but he 
cannot resist throwing in a drop of the Jesuitical elixir—some- 
thing of Catholicity must be superadded, even at the expense 
of truth and justice :— 


‘ Sir Charles Barry, the author of the plan selected by competition 
in 1835, will probably have the honour to finish it, for there only 
remain the two principal towers to terminate. He has, however, 
availed himself of the help, for the ornamental part, of the talent of the 
Catholie architect, Pugin, whose career was interrupted by a premature 
death, but not before he had arrived at the first place in his art, by the 
forty Catholic churches raised by his means or from his designs on the 
emancipated soil of England.’—p. 134. 


The author’s leaning towards the ‘ Catholic architect of eman- 
cipated England’ has led him to make, by a sly ambiguity of 
phrase, Mr. Pugin’s share in this work unduly prominent. The 
very title of architect is delusive, if meant to imply that he had 
anything to do with the architecture of the palace. A difference 
between Sir Charles Barry and the Lords of the Treasury has 
lately revealed that Pugin was not employed by him at all, but 
by,a separate commission from the Lords of the Treasury, as 
superintendent of wood carvings! For this very humble and 
subordinate co-operation M. de Montalembert calls him architect, 
and associates his name with that of Sir Charles Barry in the 
greatest architectural work of the age. This, which, if an acci- 
dental mistake, would be a trifle, becomes rather more important 
as an indication of M. de Montalembert’s management of facts. 

But on entering the building, a very small incident, so much a 
matter of course and mere routine that no eye but M. de Monta- 
lembert’s probably ever rested on it, produces an explosion of 
enthusiastic Catholicity. It happens that in the architectural deco- 
rations of the House of Lords the armorial bearings of the great 
public officers—our historical ancestors—are most appropriately 
introduced in their chronological order and succession, and there 
of course is a series of Lord Chancellors. Amongst them the 
reverential eye of M. de Montalembert distinguishes Thomas & 
Becket, and in a moment the great edifice is transformed, like a 
palace in a fairy tale, to a Catholic monument, a kind of national 
protest against the Reformation, in which by ‘the prodigious 
talent of the Catholic Pugin ’— 


‘ the force of tradition, history, and true patriotism has overcome the 
sectarian or party spirit. In no place has Protestantism impressed its 
seal on this monument ; nowhere is there seen the solution of the con- 
tinuity which has separated by the Reformation the English of the 
sixteenth century from their glorious and invincible ancestors. pore 

where, 
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where, on the contrary, the forms and memorials of Catholic art 
triumph.’—p. 128. 

The historical portion of this passage is, as far as we under- 
stand it, manifestly absurd, for if the arms of functionaries down 
to the time of Henry VIII. are Catholic emblems, surely the series 
since that time are at least as strong evidences of the Reformation, 
The liberal and enlightened Protestantism that has erected and 
decorated this great edifice meant it for history and legislation, 
and not for hagiology or even theology ; and so far are its his- 
torical illustrations from being, as M. de Montalembert loves to 
fancy, symptoms of apostacy from the Reformation, that if they 
convey any political feeling, they might rather be considered as 
renewed protests against the unscrupulous tyranny of the Papacy, 
and fresh pledges of the determined resolution of England never 
again to endure it. The Great Rebellion ordered the destruction 
of the statue of Charles I. because it dreaded his memory ; the 
Revolution felt itself strong enough not to disturb the statue of 
James II. in the court of Whitehall; and the reproduction of 
Thomas & Becket’s escutcheon is mere history, implying neither 
fear, reverence, nor worship. M. de Montalembert confounds 
Christianity with Papacy, and mistakes strength for weakness. 

His description of the mode of conducting business within the 
House is, we will not say copied, from that of Auguste de Stael 
{in his Letters on England, 1825), but there is a considerable, 
sometimes even a verbal, resemblance between them; M. de 
Montalembert, if he be a more brilliant painter, is a less accu- 
rate observer, and he does not scruple here, as elsewhere, to 
sacrifice notorious facts to his own theories :— 

‘It is worthy of remark that the English Parliament—the arena in 
which one might expect hereditary rank and political eloquence to be 
all powerful—is by no means extensively or abusively influenced either 
by birth or eloquence. History shows that from Walpole to Peel the 
greatest parts have been performed by men whose birth was inferior 
to that of the majority of their hearers and followers, and who would 
not have belonged to what is called the Noblesse on the Continent.’ 
—p. 134. 


There are here several inaccuracies both of expression and of 
fact the more remarkable, because the author has, in the pre- 
ceding pages, stated the matter very truly and clearly. The 
English Gentry, as he had just told us, is equivalent to the 
general body of Continental Modlesse, and to that class almost 
every distinguished Minister or Parliamentary leader has be- 
longed. Walpole himself, Wyndham, Pulteney, Pelham, Carteret, 
Lyttelton, Legge, Murray, the two Townshends, the two Gren- 
villes, the two Pitts, the two Foxes, North, Windham, Grey, Per- 

ceval, 
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ceval, Castlereagh, Liverpool, all belonged to either the nobility or 
the higher Gentry ; Addington, Canning, and Peel were the only 
Ministers whose ancestors were not of that class; and all were 
either the first, or in the very first line, of the Parliamentary 
speakers of their respective days. 

Influenced naturally enough by a predilection for his own rather 
boursoufflé style, M. de Montalembert hardly admits that any of 
our speakers are orators, though he candidly enough admits that 
for the despatch of business they are something better ; but we do 
not think that he does justice even to the style of speaking of our 
statesmen; and the last item of the following short critique on them 
has a slight, but remarkable, touch of his peculiar prejudice :— 


‘ Neither Lord Castlereagh nor Lord George Bentinck were what 
can be called orators. Sir Robert Peel was not much of one—the 
Duke of Wellington not at all; and I do not think that Lord Palmer- 
ston has been so more than once in his life.’—p. 135. 


Lord Castlereagh never affected eloquence, and was very care- 
less, and sometimes even slovenly, in his expressions ; but neither 
words nor matter were ever wanting, and when occasionally excited 
he was spirited and impressive: his air and manner were, 
above all, distinguished and captivating. Sir Robert Peel 
seemed rather disdainful of rhetoric than incapable of it: his 
mind was richly stored with elegant and solid acquirements, his 
language was easy and pure, his reasoning perfect,and he had 
a natural fund of pleasantry and power of sarcasm which his 
good taste was generally on the watch to restrain, but when he 
chose to let it loose it was powerful; he did not care to dazzle, 
he was satisfied to convince and to prevail. Lord George 
Bentinck had never turned his thoughts to public speaking, and 
had in fact never spoken, till, by a concurrence of accidents, he 
found himself acclaimed as leader of his party—a position 
which his modesty would have declined, but his generous public 
spirit would not allow him to refuse. His career was too short to 
enable us to guess how he might have succeeded in a longer race. 
The Duke of Wellington, it is well known, limited himself to 
the few wise and weighty words with which on each occasion he 
was satisfied to hit the nail on the head, and disdained all super- 
fluous accessories. The single occasion on which M. de Monta- 
lembert’s monomania thinks that Lord Palmerston rose to elo- 
quence was probably his speech in favour of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion in 1829—a very good one, no doubt, but it has been for 
thirty years followed by a multitude of others, many of at least 
equal ability, and which have fairly earned and fully justify 
the high position that he holds in the House of aE 

. de 
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M. de Montalembert however can remember nothing that does 
not connect itself with some triumph of Catholicism. 

But the most marvellous specimen of déraisonnement and in- 
consistency which the whole work affords is a chapter (xvii.) 
headed ‘ England and Spain,’ which contrasts the former and 
present conditions of these two countries, and attempts to ex- 
plain the causes which have produced so remarkable a counter- 
change as they exhibit. The design is happy, the main facts 
are for the most part true, the language sometimes rises to elo- 
quence, and it really might pass for a fine piece of rhetoric in 
a school where logic had not been taught; but as a train of 
reasoning, and especially for the purposes to which M. de 
Montalembert applies it,a more absurd and suicidal delusion 
could not have been imagined—for it proves, with the whole 
force of the author’s talent, the absolute and indisputable 
contrary of what he intends :— 


‘Let us compare England and Spain, such as they were after the 
Middle Ages and before the Reformation—the one under Henry VII., 
the other under Charles V.—and let us then see their present condition. 

‘In 1510 England—exhausted by the War of the Roses, stripped 
of her possessions in France, not yet united with Scotland, not yet 
enriched by colonies, not yet protected by a naval superiority—is 
hardly reckoned amongst the important powers of Europe. In 1510 
Spain—delivered, after seven centuries of struggles unparalleled in 
history, from the yoke of the Moors, constituted as a nation by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, mistress of a new world through Christopher 
Columbus, mistress of the Low Countries and of half of Italy—towers 
above all other Christian kingdoms. Ximenes governs her, St. Theresa 
is about to be born, Gonsalvo of Cordova fights her battles. She is on 
the verge of universal empire. —p. 258. 


St. Theresa about to be born! Of all the miracles we have ever 
read of this is the most wonderful—that St. Theresa should have 
had some kind of influence on the greatness of Spain several years 
before she was born! We will not trust ourselves to say more 
of such an ingredient in an historical disquisition than that the 
only thing that we remember to have seen that bears any resem- 
blance to it is that ‘ mysterious dispensation of Providence’ before 
so seriously and solemnly mentioned by M. de Montalembert 
(ante, p. 545), by which the heart of St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
was carried to Cambrai in the year 1232, to wait for the heart 
of Fenelon, which was destined to meet it there in 1715. 

He then contrasts the proud attitude of England in 1800 with 
the prostrate condition of Spain— 

‘ England has advanced from greatness to greatness, and disputes 
with France the first place in the affairs of the world. 

‘ Spain 
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‘Spain is nothing! All is gone. Institutions, politics, riches, 
credit, influence, army, navy, commerce, industry, science, literature— 
all simultaneously vanished ! 

* On the one hand life! on the other death ! 

* How can we explain such a difference? 

‘ Protestants, and all those who look on Luther’s Reformation as an 
era of progress, have a ready answer: Protestantism makes England’s 
greatness; Catholicism causes Spain’s decline. 

‘To every Catholic worthy of that name such an explanation is 
blasphemy. 

‘ But we must account for so striking a contrast. And how can we 
do it but in acknowledging that political liberty has alone been able to 
give to England her prodigious strength, and that despotism has in Spain 
infected, confiscated, destroyed the most precious gifts that God ever 
gave a nation here below.’—p. 261. 

Perfectly true. But what gave England ‘political liberty’ ? 
What enabled her to extend, consolidate, and maintain it? The 
plain, the natural, indeed we will assert the only possible answer 
is what M. de Montalembert calls blasphemy. 

It is really wonderful that a man of the author’s abilities, and, 
on other subjects, sagacity, should approach the truth so close as 
to touch it, and yet so obstinately refuse to see it. He literally 
knocks his head against it. He asserts that at the time specified 
the institutions of Spain were as free and even better organised 
than those of England, that the character of her people was in 
every point superior to ours. What new element came in to 
disturb this Spanish pre-eminence ?—‘ Bad kings,’ says M. de 
Montalembert, ‘and unworthy favourites.’ But M. de Monta- 
lembert thinks equally ill of ows reformed princes and their 
favourites—so that even on his own showing the result is, that 
the only essential difference in the cases was the REFORMATION ; 
and that, according to all the rules of reasoning and all the 
analogies of experience, Catholicism besotted and degraded the 
people and sovereigns of Spain, while Protestantism instructed 
and elevated the people and sovereigns of England: and this, 
in truth, M. de Montalembert himself is forced to confess, only 
that he confounds causes and effects, and will not see that Catho- 
licism and Despotism are as certainly allied as the Reformation 
and Liberty. 

While M. de Montalembert’s zeal is thus busily employed in 
covering historic facts and material objects with an indiscriminat- 
ing badigeon, or distemper of ultra-Catholicism, he loses sight, to 
a great degree, of the main title and professed object of his work— 
the political Future of England. Of the present state of England— 
of our manners and institutions, the more prominent, and even 
some of the more delicate features of our society and government, 

are 
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are copiously and brilliantly, and—with the exception of the fre- 
quent intrusion of the monomaniac topic—sagaciously treated ; 
but to the political Future he allows a comparatively small share 
in his dissertation, and what he does say is so vague, so ob- 
scure, so inconsistent, that he leaves us at the last pages almost 
as ignorant of what he either advises or foresees as we were at the 
outset. For this there are probably two causes: one that most 
of the purely political views of his book were more particularly 
aimed against the present régime of France, and that England, 
though first in his mouth, occupied very naturally but a second 
place in his thoughts; the other, that when he came to wind 
up the various, and often discordant ideas that he had col- 
lected about England, he either did not see very distinctly 
what to say, or was, as we rather think, reluctant to say it. His 
partiality, we may say his kindness towards England, cannot 
be doubted, nor that he was originally a legitimate-monarchist. 
What changes may have been effected in his opinions by his 
transit through the two last republics and his dealings with 
Louis Napoleon we know not, but we suspect that he now thinks 
constitutional monarchy a falling cause even in England—an opi- 
nion which he seems to us alike reluctant to admit, and not bold 
enough to deny. He sets out by telling us that he is con- 
fident that this great country is not doomed to perish—that 
she will maintain her place among nations; but he is still 
more certain that she will not be the same England that she 
now is, and that she can only save herself by a gradual but 
extensive transformation, and by prudent compliances with the 
advancing spirit of the age (pp. 31, 298); but by what trans- 
formation or what compliances he nowhere more precisely indi- 
cates than by hints that they may safely be of the same 
nature as the Catholic Emancipation of 1829 and the Par- 
liamentary Reform of 1832—in both of which measures his own 
Roman Catholic zeal sees nothing either revolutionary or indeed 
beyond the usual working of our constitutional system. This 
prepossession—shared, we are confident, by neither Lord Grey 
nor Lord Brougham, nor Lord John Russell himself, who 
frankly called his Reform a revolution—throws a singular 
degree of confusion over the whole of M. de Montalembert’s 
dissertation on England. 

Emancipation, Reform, and the abolition of the Corn-laws may 
have been just or necessary ; they may be beneficial, and may 
lead us to still higher destinies; but they had nothing to do with 
the Old England of M. de Montalembert’s idolatry. These 
changes may produce a better England, but not the England 
which won his early admiration. Moreover, he wholly leaves 

out 
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out of his account that a vast number, perhaps a majority, 
of the educated and thinking portion of the English people 
attribute the ‘stability and glory’ which he panegyrises to 
those .very causes which he stigmatises as incompatible with 
her liberty and even her existence. Sometimes he seems to think 
our aristocracy invincible, and builds on it his prognostics of our 
future salvation. And this seems to be his own personal wish 
and hope. He sees in the tenacity and innate vigour of our in- 
stitutions—our schools and colleges, our peerage and gentry, 
and, above all, in the intelligent popular and powerful influences 
of the landed interest, all of which he describes and dwells upon 
con amore, a pledge for their stability ; but in several other pas- 
sages he expresses a reluctant, but still very decided, opinion 
‘ of the steady progress and ultimate triumph of Democracy ;’ and 
recognises ‘in the hearts of the present generation of men a deep 
and impetuous under-current of revolutionary spirit, the most 
insatiable, implacable, and formidable instrument of mischief ; and 
he proceeds to indicate symptoms of ‘its secret and terrible 
strength,’ and of ‘ its irresistible force’ (p. 42). So that, gratified 
as we are by the favourable picture which he draws of our past 
and present England, we must confess that, if we had much 
reliance on his political sagacity, we should be a good deal alarmed 
for our futurity under that ‘ transformation’ which looms so 
portentously through the awful energy of the epithets he employs, 
and which seems to us but another word for a democratic Revo- 
lution—a conclusion disagreeably enforced on our mind by the 
style in which our Monarchy is mentioned as a kind of scenic 
decoration and the Sovereign herself as a puppet moved by the 
Ministry at the irresistible will of the People—‘ the House 
of Commons’ being already, as M. de Montalembert records, 
‘the real Sovereign of the country !’ (p. 63-4). 

In order to palliate in some degree the manifest inconsistency 
between his alternate denunciations and welcomings of demo- 
cracy, M. de Montalembert has recourse to the expedient of 
imagining ‘two democracies,’ ‘one that recognises the laws of 
honour and equity, and which has already the good wishes and 
help of all honest men’ (p. 32). The ‘ other democracy is 
jealous, rancorous, furious, the daughter of Envy,’ &c., but he 
nowhere tells us where the innate and essential difference between 


the two democracies lies—how they are to be discriminated— ~ 


how balanced ; and after a careful consideration of the whole work, 
the only solution we can arrive at is that his good democracy ° 
is neither more nor less than what the rest of the world usually 
calls an aristocracy. If this be not his meaning, we at least can 
find no other. And on the whole the best conjecture we cap 
make 
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make from these various and conflicting hints is, that his pros- 
pect, both for England and France, tends towards some species 
of aristocratic democracy, which he seems to think might be 
equally well combined with a ‘constitutional Monarchy or a 
moderate Republic’ (p. 33). 

But whatever be the form of secular government, about which 
M. de Montalembert speaks so ambiguously, it is evident that 
in his Utopia all spiritual power and universal and sovereign 
supremacy must be @ Ja de Maistre, in the successor of St. Peter, 
and that entire, absolute, and exclusive obedience to that authority 
is what M. de Montalembert understands by, and so enthusiasti- 
cally advocates as, religious liberty. The Church, of whatever 
country, is to owe no allegiance to the State, and Rome is to 
have proprio jure all, and more than all, that bulls or concordats 
have ever yet arrogated. 

But we repeat that, if we were able to arrive at a satisfactory 
understanding of what M. de Montalembert really expects as 
the Political Future of England, it would afford us little comfort 
if favourable, and not much increase our alarm if adverse, for we 
have little confidence in his judgment of either men or things, 
and we look on his work as a mere half-fanatical, half-rhetorical 
essay—eloquent, picturesque, and impressive, but, to use his own 
phrase, ‘ sovereignly illogical’ and utterly inconclusive ; of which 
we really doubt how much may be serious conviction, how 
much personal pique, vanity, or ambition, or how much the expan- 
sion of an imaginative, impressionable, and irregular mind. 

If in our examination of the work we have dealt largely with its 
religious element, it is because not only does it appear to us the 
most important, but we are convinced that it was the prime 
motive and object of the author's own solicitude ; and if, as mem- 
bers of the Church of England, we have expressed ourselves 
strongly, we beg it may be remembered that M. de Montalembert 
was a volunteer and violent aggressor, and the less pardonably so 
because he professed not to treat the religious subject at all. 

We have still, as we had in 1852, a congenial feeling towards 
the Comte de Montalembert, whom M. Guizot characterised as 
‘a Christian and a Conservative,’ though we cannot but look 
with some distrust at parts of his political conduct, and are con- 
strained by both common sense and conscience to disclaim all 
sympathy with the disciple of De Maistre and Lamennais. 
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and Lewis, ability of the latter, 352. 

Lindsays, Lives of the, 289-320. 

Lions, difference in, 223. 

Luther, Martin, Familiar Discourse of, 
1; and see Table Talk. 


M. 


Maistre, Le Comte de, 538. 

Menander, on the works of, 65—com- 
pared with other poets, 66—treatises 
on, 65-68—parentage and birth of, 
70—personal appearance, 71—course 
of life of, 72—the Athenian theatre, 
74—the chorus, 77—the school of 
Menander, 79—superiority of his 
comedy, 82—style and language, 88 
—aphorisms, 92—imitators, 95—com- 
parison with Horace, 96. 

Mettray, reformatory system at, 32, 44. 

Modern Painters, 384; and see Ruskin. 

Montalembert, Count de, the Political 
Future of England, by, 534—his birth 
and political position, i6.—religious 





tenets, 537— Ultramontanism, 1.— 
de Maistre and Lamennais, 539 — 
earlier literary works, 540—‘ The 
History of St. Elizabeth of Hungary,’ 
541 — miracles,. 542 —relies, 544 — 
imposture of his works, 545— Ca- 
tholicism in England, 547—the Angli- 
can Church, 548 — misstatements of 
facts, 549—English saints, 550—on 
Protestantism, 551—on its seceders, 
553—sincerity of his opinions tested, 
ib,—the clergy, 555—the amelioration 
of public morals, 556—on the adorn- 
ment and restoration of churches, 
557—tombs at Canterbury, 558— 
further inconsistencies, 559—the Uni- 
versities, 560—architectural revival, 
562—the Irish Church, ib.—confusion 
of names and things, 563—Catholicity 
of the Houses of Parliament, 565— 
English statesmen, 566—contrast of 
England with Spain, 568—obscure- 
ness of the object of the work, 570— 
on our monarchy, 571—the two demo- 
cracies, ib,—summary of the faults of 
the work, 572. 

Murray, Mr., liberality of, to Southey, 
497, 


N. 


Neology of the Cloister, the, 148; and 
see Jowett. 

Nero, the Emperor, appreciation of the 
picturesque by, 193. 

Niebuhr, early an History of, 321- 
345. 


oO. 
Omar Pasha, 271. 
P. 


Palmerston, Lord, on the eloquence of, 
567. 

Pantheism, axioms of, 159; and see 
Jowett. 

Painters, Modern, 384; and see Ruskin, 

Peace, the effects of, 502—conditions 
of, examined, ib.—France and Eng- 
land, 509—the treaty for, 510. 

Pedantry, definition of, 25. 

Pelican, the, 236. 

Peel, Sir Robert, qualifications of, as an 
orator, 567. 

Picturesque, the, Sir U. Price on, 189- 
203—Sir T, Lauder, 204-206. 

Price, Sir U., on the Picturesque, 189- 
203. 

Python reticulatus, 239. 
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INDEX. 


R. 
Raphael as 2 one Mr. Ruskin’s 


Rationalism, increase of worksin favour 
of, 149. 

Red Hill, reformatory system at, 50. 

Reformatory Schools, 32—perilous posi- 
tion of children, 33—effect of, on our 
criminal system, 35—early schools, 
36—Count von der Recke, 37—the 
Rauhe Haus, 39—chief principlestof 
the system, 40—training of assistants, 
41—the French system, 43—Mettray, 
44—patronage system, 48—the Phi- 
lJanthropic Society, 49—Red Hill, 50 
—Children’s Friend Society, 52— 
Parkhurst, 54—desertions, 56—the 
Act of 1854, 59—the Hardwicke 
School, ib.—other private schools, 60 
—the Reformatory Union and its 
obects, 61—difficulties in the working 
of legislative enactments, 62. 

— History, an inquiry into, by Sir 

G. C. Lewis, 321; and see Lewis. 

Royal George, wreck of the, 354. 

Ruskin, John, M.A., Modern Painters 
by, 384—reasons for the popularity 


of his works, ib,—analysis of the 
author, 346— unsoundness of his 
principles, 387—on art, 385-387— 
necessity of thought, 388—sympathy 


between painter and tor, 391— 
language, words, and things, 394— 
separation of art and thought, 395— 
expression, 396—idea, 7b.—illustra- 
tion, 399—Hogarth, 7b.—style, 400— 
moral responsibility, 402—religious 
feelings, 405—-Turner’s works, 407 
—landscapes, 410—clouds and skies, 
412—peculiarity of vision, 415— 
shadows, 416—on Raphael, 420—the 
Cartoons, 423—Teniers, 428—criti- 
cism on Royal Academy exhibition, 
429—Mr. Herbert's Lear and Cor- 
delia, 430—malice, 432. 

Russia, effects of the late war on, 504— 
advantages offered by the acceptance 
of peace, 506. 

, on the war with, 249; and see 
War. 


Ss. 


Sealiger, Joseph, 9. 
a Dr., on the height of waves, 


Soottish Church, state of the, at the 
end of last century, 362. 





Seacome’s ‘ House of Stanley,’ 308. 
Sebastopol, on the capture of, 263. 
Selden, John, 1-18 ; and see Table-Talk. 
* Somervilles, Memorie of the,’ 300. 
Southey, Robert, selections from the 
letters. of, 456—incompetency of his 
editors, 457—Rev.J. Warter, ib.—his 
qualifications, 458—profane levities, 
460 — commencement of the corre- 
spondence, 462—imperfect education 
of, ib,—proficiency in English litera- 
ture, 463—early compositions, ib.—is 
- expelled from school, 464— its conse- 
quences, 465—college career, theo- 
logical difficulties, 466—republican 
opinions, 467—meets Coleridge, 468— 
project of pantisocracy, ib.—lecturing 
at Bristol, 472—pecuniary crisis, 474— 
his marriage, 476—journey to Lisbon, 
ib.—its consequences, 47 7—literary 
pursuits, 479—enters at Gray’s Inn, 
480—removes to Westbury, 482—a 
visitor, ib,—increased reputation, 483 
—‘ Madoc,’ 484— quantity and quality 
of his poetry, 484—minor poems, 486 
—intimacy with Davy, 487—failure 
of health, ib,—at Cintra, 488 — 
‘ Thalaba,’ ib.—collection towards a 
history of Portugal, 489—is appointed 
secretary to Mr. Corry, ib.—feelings 
and coldness of manner, 492—re- 
ligious views, 493—joins Coleridge 
at Keswick, 494—peculiar qualifica- 
tions of, 495—‘ Life of Wellington,’ 
497—Mr. Murray, id. 
Spain contrasted with England, 568. 
Steam navigation, 433; and see ‘ Great 
Eastern, The.’ 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, history of, 
541; and see Montalembert. 
St. Paul, the Epistles of, with notes, &c., 
by B. Jowett, 148. 
Swift, Dean, on Conversation, 23. 


T. 


Table Talk, 1—Dr. Irving’s notes to 
Selden’s, ib.—of the ancients, 2—Me- 
morabilia of Socrates, 3— Czsar’s 
powers of speech, 5—Cicero’s hu- 
mour, 6—Luther’s Table Talk, 7— 
Scaliger, 9—Perron, 12 — Ménage, 
13—Louis XIV., ib. —on conversa- 
tion, 15—Bacon’s apophthegms, 16 
—Ben Jonson, 17—Selden, 18— 
Johnson’s admiration of, 20—on con- 
versation, 21 — Addison, 1b.—Swift, 
23 — pedantry, 25—Boswell, 27 — 
Walpoliana, 28—Lord Byron, 29. 

Temple, Sir William, on gardening, 196. 





Teniers, paintings of, 428. 

Thompson, Dr. Andrew, 372. 

Tortoisehell tom cats, 246. 

Tradition in history considered, 330 
et seg.; and see Lewis. 

Triton, the, and the Minnows, 433 ; and 
see Great Eastern, The. 

Turkey, condition of, effects of the 
peace on, 502—professed object of the 
war, 510—Christian population, 511 
—eoncessions in favour of, 513—re- 
forms in the Greek Church, 514— 
suppression of offensive terms, 515— 
admission of Christians to places of 
trust, 516—administration of justice, 
517—religious obligations, ib.—equa- 
lity of taxation, 519—capitation tax, 
ib, — conscription, 520—taxes and 
internal communications, 522-526— 
resources of, 523—ports of exporta- 
tion, 524—benefits of the war, 525— 
grain trade, 527—harbours, 530—her 
success dependent on her own mea- 
sures, 531—false impressions, 531— 
selection of diplomatic agents, 533. 

Turner as a painter, 407—his land- 
scapes, 410. 


U. 


Ubicini, M. A., Turkey and its Inha- | 


bitants, by, 502. 
Universities of England, the, 560—on 
the names of colleges at, 563. 


W. 


War, the, results and prospects of, 249 
—considerations on our position, i. 
—inefficiency in public departments, 
251—European interests involved in, 
252—conduct of the people at home, 
ib.—the Peace party, 1b. — proceed- 
ings of the Vienna conference, 253— 
unfavourable mode of making pro- 
posals for peace, 254—schemes for 
obtaining a satisfactory peace, 255— 
a congress of nations, b.—conditions 
of peace considered, 256—neutraliza- 
tion of the Black Sea, i.—position 
of Russia, 258—appointment of con- 
suls to the ports, 259—Bessarabia and 
the Danube, 260—protectorate of the 
Principalities and the Greek Church 
by Russia, i).—capture of Sebastopol, 





| 
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263—our position in the Crimea, 1d. 
—siege of Kars, 264—General Wil- 
liams, 265 — incompetency of our 
Government, 266 — Lord Stratford, 
268—demonstrations in Russia, 270— 
Omar Pasha, 271—effect on Russian 
commerce, 272—general policy of 
Russia, 274—conduct and courage of 
both armies, 276—Prussian neutra- 
lity, 277—-Austria, 279—Asiatic pro- 
vinces, 280—considerations for the 
future, 282—position of Persia, 283— 
invasion of Georgia, 284—Circassia, 
285—our means of transport, 286— 
operations in the Baltic, id. 

War, professed object of, how far ob- 
— 510—benefit of, to Turkey, 
525. 

Warter, Rev. J. W., 456; and sce 
Southey. 

Waves, the average size of, 441. 

Wellington, the Duke of, as an orator, 
567. 

Williams, Rowland, B.D., Rational 
Godliness by, 148-180; and sce 
Jowett. 

Williams, General, at Kars, 265. 


Y. 
Yvery, history of the House of, 311. 


Z. 


Zoological Gardens, the, a Popular 
Guide to, ¥ D. W. Mitchell, 220— 
objects of the science of zoology, ib. 
—general view of, 221—the carnivora, 
222—lions and mastiff, i.— bears, 
223-— consumption of meat, 224— 
eagles, ib,—monkeys, 225—the chim- 
panzee, 226—the seal, 228—the black 
rat, 229—the aquarium, ib.—cranes 
and storks, 232—the aviary, 233— 
the bower-bird, ib.—the brush turkey, 
234—pelican, 236—the reptile-house, 
237—the cobra, 238 — pythons, 239 
—the elephant, ib.—the beaver, 240 
—the hippopotamus, 242—the gi- 
taffes, 242—the apteryx, 243—num- 
ber of specimens, 245—receipts and 
expenses, 1b.—tortoiseshell tom cats, 
246—the wild-beast market, 247— 
cost of the commissariat, 247—num- 
ber of visitors, 248. 
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